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FOREWOBD 

With  the  approach  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Allegheny  College,  it  seemed  essential  that  an 
account  of  the  experiences  of  the  centurj'  should  be  prepared. 
The  undertaking  presented  many  difficulties.  No  previous 
historv  had  ever  been  written.  The  Board  of  Trustees  had 
long  favored  the  publication  of  such  a  detailed  work.  In  1912 
it  gave  official  sanction  to  the  author,  the  professor  of  history 
in  Allegheny  College,  to  issue  the  volume  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  supervision. 

The  story'  of  the  college  is  not  confined  to  the  hai>penings 
upon  a  certain  limited  spot  in  a  growing  community  of  North- 
western Pennsylvania.  Allegheny  has  been  a  part  of  Ihe  edu- 
cational expansion  of  the  nation.  Its  contributions  have  been 
made  over  a  wide  area.  The  institution  through  the  century 
has  stressed  character  coequally  with  culture  as  its  goal  of 
instruction.  The  college  in  successive  generations  has  been 
pre-eminently  a  potency  for  personality.  The  biographical 
element  therefore  bulks  large  in  the  volume. 

The  sources  from  which  the  book  has  been  prepared  are 
widely  scattered.  The  records  of  the  college  in  its  first  era 
were  kept  by  President  Alden  with  an  ideal  accuracy  and 
wealth  of  detail.  The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  vary 
much  in  value  at  different  periods.  The  catalogues  of  the  col- 
lege extend  from  1837  on.  The  files  of  local  newspapers  from 
1815  in  the  Meadville  Public  Library  gave  much  assistance. 
The  most  important  single  periodical  for  the  history  from  1834 
to  1880  has  been  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  Journal,  later 
the  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate. 

The  annual  minutes  of  the  Pittsburgh,  the  Erie  and  the 
East  Ohio  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
reports  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  and  of  visiting  committees, 
the  Allegheny  Magazine,  published  by  Timothy  Alden  in 
1817,  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Penn- 


sylvania.  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania^  files  of  the 
Campus  and  Allegheny  Literary  Monthly  have  supplied 
information. 

An  authentic,  brief  account  of  the  college  was  prepared  for 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Eduealion  in  its  Pennsylvania 
Higher  Education  number  of  1902  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Haskins, 
now  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Harvard  University  Other 
works  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  history  were  Alden's 
Missions,  the  Diarj'  of  William  Beutley,  A  Western  Pioneer  by 
Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  The  Histoid'  of  Methodism  in  the  Erie 
Conference  by  Samuel  Gregg,  History  of  the  Erie  Conference 
by  Dr.  J.  N.  Fradenburgh,  Life  of  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  by 
George  R.  Crooks,  Life  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Hyde  by  Arthur  H. 
Harrop,  Ph.D.,  and  Life  of  ^fartin  Ruter  by  Ernest  A.  Smith. 

In  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  book  the  sympathetic  por- 
tion of  the  extensive  personal  delineation  of  Timothy  Alden  is 
from  the  facile  pen  of  F.  L.  LaBounty,  '07,  who  in  the  new 
Allegheny  has  had  a  leading  part  in  reviving  an  appreciation 
of  the  first  president.  Among  other  alunnii  who  have  aided 
materially  are  Miss  Edith  Rowley,  '05,  and  J.  S.  Robinson,  '11, 
in  alumni  biographies.  Miss  Vera  Bash,  '08,  in  military  history, 
and  Miss  Alice  Chapin,  '15,  in  literary  society'  records. 

Many  alumni  have  been  most  gracious  in  personal  inter- 
views and  correspondence.  The  thanks  of  the  author  are  given 
to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Arter  '04,  U(m.  Harvey  Henderson  '57,  Hon. 
Jas.  A.  Gary  '54,  Dr.  R.  X.  Stubbs  '63,  Prof.  J.  R.  Weaver  '03, 
Dr.  R.  F.  Randolph  '68,  A.  G.  Richmond  '70,  (J.  W.  Loomis  '71, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Ellis  '78,  Dr.  W.  A.  Elliott  '89,  E.  L.  Mattern  '1)0, 
A.  J.  Eekles  '93,  and  R.  W.  Darragh,  '93. 

Much  gratitude  is  due  to  the  editorial  staff  of  tlie  Pitts- 
burg Christian  Advocate,  the  librarv  authorities  in  Pitts- 
burgh  and  New  York  and  Mayor  John  E.  Reynolds  of  Mead- 
ville.  Judge  J.  J.  Henderson  of  the  Board  committee  has  been 
helpful  in  counsel.  Invaluable  aid  has  constantly  been  given 
by  President  W.  H.  Crawford,  to  whom  the  deepest  apprecia- 
tion is  expressed. 

Meadville,  Pa.,  June  10,  1915.  E.  A.  S. 
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CHAPTEB  I 
THE  VISION  OF  A  COJ^LEGE 

HE  pioiieei'  has  everywhere 
beeu  au  iiiterestiug  figure. 
Under  all  skies,  in  all  places 
of  liis  jourueyings,  he  has  ha<l 
qualities  in  common  with  his 
brothers  the  warid  over.  The 
"honieseeker"  may  well  be  his 
title  In  all  tongues.  For  to 
seek  a  home  was  the  giiiding 
thought  of  the  Pilgrim,  the  Huguenot,  the  froutiersman  and 
the  adventurer  of  the  western  plains.  And  home,  when  auc- 
tessfiilly  attained,  means  a  few  very  simple  things.  Most  of 
all  it  means  a  place  for  chilili-en.  Its  thought  is  ever  forward, 
its  realized  prayer  is  in  the  health  and  buppiness  of  the  next 
generation. 

So  one  understands  something  of  the  vision  of  the  American 
colonists.  They  dwelt  iu  thought  on  a  future  and  a  fairer 
day,  "For  our  children's  sake,"  was  the  yeaiming  of  their 
life.  Their  acts  and  their  words  were  burdened  with  the  idea. 
Nowhere  is  it  more  easily  traced  than  in  the  testamentary 
literature  that  showed  so  much  of  care  and  thought.  To 
draw  a  good  will,  nobly  phrased,  touched  with  admonition, 
filled  with  beneficent  utterances,  engaged  many  a  man's 
thoughtful  hours.  It  was  the  last  expression  of  bis  interest 
in  those  who  should  come  after. 

When  the  central  idea  of  any  people  is  a  solicitude,  not  for 
their  own  comfort,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  coming  genera- 
tions, very  definite  things  will  come  to  pass.  Churches  and 
free  schools  will  abound.  Foundations  will  be  laid  which  can 
come  to  completion  in  some  future  date  beyond  the  spau  of 
the  beginner's  life.  Much  as  the  modern  man  may  be  inclined 
to  smile  at  the  frontier  zeal  for  a  church  and  a  college,  the 
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faet  remains,  that  these  two  institutions  have  been  the  eternal 
verities  of  that  enlture  alone  endurinji;  and  worth  while. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  edu'*ation  and  home  buildinj;  have 
pone  hand  in  hand  in  every  stage  of  American  colonization. 
The  seventeenth  and  eijijhteenth  centuries  saw  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mother  colonies  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The 
sacrifices  there  exam])led  have  been  re])eated  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Alleg;henies  at  the  bejrinning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  middle  of  this  centurv  has  beheld  the  same  heroism  of 
struggling):  peo])les  repeated  on  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Iowa. 
Even  today  in  remote  islands,  in  continents  of  alien  faith,  men 
strive  to  set  a  new  ideal  of  home  life;  their  endeavor  inevitably 
rests  upon  the  establishment  of  free  schools  and  colleges. 

The  seemingly  helpless  desire  of  a  frontier  village  in  1815 
for  that  beyond  its  possible  power  was  only  characteristic  of 
the  time.  The  union  of  that  desire  with  the  actual  coming  of 
the  man,  who  would  be  able  to  bring  the  miracle  to  pass,  will 
be  explained  by  every  observer  after  his  own  habit  of  thought. 
The  realist  will  see  the  commonplace  relationship  of  Koger 
Alden  to  the  scholar  of  the  East,  as  the  onlv  cause  for  Timothv 
Alden's  coming  to  buihl  Allegheny  College.  Another  may  see 
in  the  uniting  of  a  great  desire  with  the  vision  of  an  un- 
paralleled dreamer,  the  working  of  something  mystic,  some- 
thing above  the  prosaic  concerns  of  life.  To  become  acquainted 
with  the  first  century  of  Allegheny  history  leaves  a  profound 
impression,  that  somewhere  in  the  years  have  been  enforced 
strong  lessons  in  democracy,  vigorous  ideals  in  scholarship, 
and  a  full  flow  of  the  hunnine  virtues  that  constitute  the  basis 
of  Christian  civilization. 

AVith  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  the  great 
exodus  into  the  lands  bey(md  the  mountains.  Connecticut, 
after  its  failure  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  urged  its  pioneers 
into  the  Western  Reserve.  Other  sections  of  New  England 
sent  their  sons  in  the  path  of  the  course  of  empire.  Into 
Northwestern  I^ennsylvania  moved  men  from  the  interior  of 
the  State,  veterans  of  the  Revcdutionary  war.  Within  these 
borders,  south  of  Lake  Erie,  two  shari)ly  distinct  types  of 
peo])le,  the  Yankee  and  the  Pennamite,  became  the  settlers. 
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The  site  of  Meadville  seemed  clearlv  indicated  bv  Provideuce 
as  an  ideal  location  for  an  ambitions  community.  George 
Washington  had  traveled  the  banks  of  French  Creek  to  Ft.  Le 
Boeuf  in  1753  and  recorded  in  his  published  Diary  of  1754, 
"we  passed  over  much  good  bind  since  we  left  Venango,  [now 
Franklin]  and  through  several  very  extensive  and  rich  mead- 
ows, one  of  which,  I  believe,  was  nearly  four  miles  in  length 
and  considerably  wide  in  some  places." 

David  Mead,  who  came  first  to  these  rich  meadows  in  1788, 
like  David  of  old,  was  a  man  after  the  Maker's  own  heart, 
when  sturdy  pioneering  was  to  be  done.  The  Lords,  the 
Reynoldses,  the  Randolphs,  the  Kennedys,  the  Huidekopers 
and  the  Aldens  were  the  sort  of  stock,  that  seemed  to  swing 
into  the  same  orbit  whenever  heroic  work  had  to  be  begun, 
whenever  the  wavs  of  the  world  were  to  be  made  better,  or 
the  habitations  of  men  set  aglow  with  new  idealism  and 
higher  visions. 

It  was  indeed  a  remarkable  set  of  men  who  blazed  the 
white  man's  trail  in  Northwestern  Pennsvlvania.  It  was  a 
mixed  people — a  people  whose  descendants  were  to  commingle 
and  beget  a  new  type  of  civilized  man,  known  in  all  the  corners 
of  the  earth  as  the  American.  It  was  Dutch,  and  English, 
and  French,  and  German,  and  Scotch,  and  Irish  met  together 
to  create  unwittingly  a  race  that  was  neither  Anglo-Saxon,  nor 
Celt,  nor  Frank,  yet  a  race  that  bore  the  traits  of  all  these 
peoples. 

The  settlement  at  Meadville  was  the  oldest  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  antedating  the  Presque  Isle  colony 
at  Erie  by  two  years.  The  David  Mead  Survey  at  the  junction 
of  the  Cussewago  and  French  Creek  was  opened  for  sale  on 
February  20,  1703.  In  the  first  vear  seventeen  lots  were  sold. 
There  were  twenty-seven  new  purchasers  in  1704.  Mr.  Mead 
apparently  had  a  lively  ambition  for  his  settlement,  for  in 
1705  a  re-survey  and  enlargement  of  boundaries  were  made 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Kennedy  and  Major 
Roger  Alden. 

The  mingling  of  the  races  may  be  detected  by  the  names, 
showing  on  the  early  list  of  citizens.    There  were  Van  Homes, 
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McGuffins,  Dupraj's.  Fiiiueys,  Brook.s,  Bruces,  Dicks,  Gills, 
Lords,  and  Farreiejs.  The  list  ri'i>reseiits  a  sturdy  people. 
Some  of  them  were  uien  of  cultivation ;  all  of  them  were  full 
of  courage,  and  events  that  followed  prove<l,  that  tliere  was 
no  dearth  of  the  tfenlle  spii-it  that  marks  the  gentleman  in 
any  station  of  life. 

Next  to  personalities,  the  aggressive  policies  of  the  H->lland 
Laud  Company  did  most  for  ^hleadville.  lEoger  Alden  was  its 
tirst  represen  til  five  from  l~'.>Ti  to  1S()5  in  the  Freucli  Creek 
\'iiHey.     Truculent  Slujor  Alden  I     The  early  annals  show  his 

name  at  the  head  of  every 

good  cause,  Ilis  vigor  of 
ndiid  left  its  mark  in  no 
nncerlain  way.  He  was 
■1  man  who  gtorie<l  in  his 
jijist,  and  it  was  one  of 
which  he  might  weil  be 
i  jii'ond.  He  had  made  ail 
excellent  record  throuf^h- 
oiit  the  Hevolutiou,  hav- 
ing served  from  Lexing- 
liin  to  Voi'ktnwu.  tx^itig 
Brigade  5Iajor  to  Gen- 
eral Hnnlingdoii  tif  the 
Connecticut  Line.  So  it 
was  not  strange,  that  he 
tame  to  the  frontier  in 
'  (he  lieginniiig  of  the  new 

century,  full  of  dash  and  courage,  imiiatieut  of  delay,  waspish 
to  all  opposition.  There  is  a  glint  of  humor  in  the  fact  that 
for  all  his  military  jiast,  the  only  wound  he  bore  was  one 
received  during  a  duel  on  (he  banks  of  French  Ci'eek  in  1S04. 
Roger  Aldeii's  enthusiasm  for  the  development  of  the  new 
territory,  coupled  with  bis  zeal  for  men  and  institutions,  cer- 
tainly boi-e  fruit  in  Crawford  Counly.  He  planned  roads,  he 
built  nHst  mills,  ran  survey  after  survey,  and  led  in  every 
good  "^iiterpriRe,     It  is  easily  seen  why.  by  lS14-lii,  the  need 
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of  a  college  was  very  real  to  this  sturdy  son  of  New  England. 
A  thriving  educational  institution  to  grace  the  new  land — 
surely  learning  and  material  progress  well  may  go  hand  in 
hand. 

The  village  in  its  population  of  scant  four  hundred  souls 
had  an  uncommon  proportion  of  gentlemen  of  liberal  culture, 
compared  with  other  places  equally  new.  Here  resided  the 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  Northwestern  District,  two  Associate 
Justices  of  Crawford  County,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  of 
the  district,  five  lawj^ers  and  several  representatives  of  the 
land  companies.  The  Crawford  Messenger,  the  pioneer  news- 
paper west  of  the  Allegheny  river,  had  issued  weekly  since 
1805.  Meadville  prided  itself  on  its  ''literatV-  in  these  earliest 
vears  and  there  existed  a  lively  community  consciousness  of 
intellectual  kinship.  Economic  prosperity  was  in  strong  evi- 
dence. The  Northwestern  Bank  was  opened  in  1814.  Craw- 
ford far  outstripped  all  its  neighbor  counties  in  the  number 
of  its  people.  Meadville  was  the  largest  place  in  all  the  north- 
west area.  A  score  of  skilled  trades  was  represented  in  its 
citizens  and  it  was  no  mean  business  center.  A  village  that 
doubled  and  trebled  its  population  in  a  decade  was  one  likely 
to  brew  enthusiasm. 

Thus  would  the  idea  of  a  college  fall  into  fertile  soil.  It 
carried  a  subtle  appeal  to  civic  pride.  To  be  sure,  in  such  an 
environment  of  expansion  and  forecasting  the  future,  the 
movement  might  be  inaugurated  a  little  ahead  of  necessity. 
Education  in  those  days  had  not  been  promoted  as  it  should 
have  been,  but  an  institution  of  the  sort,  that  Roger  Alden  and 
his  associates  dreamed,  meant  that  there  were  days  of  stress 
ahead,  that  some  hearts  would  break  before  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  vision  could  be  realized.  These  men  who  dreamed 
dreams  were  dauntless  pioneers.  Their  motive  was  a  patri- 
otism that  refreshes  the  jaded  chronicles  of  today. 

When  the  good  fathers  of  Meadville  began  to  speculate  as  to 
the  larger  educational  future  of  their  village,  there  was  one  of 
their  number  confident  that  he  knew  an  eastern  man  with  all 
the  equipment,  that  goes  to  make  a  first  class,  pioneering  col- 
lege president.     First  of  all,  this  possible  college  head  had  a 
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noble  ancestrj',  surpasseil  by  none  in  America.  He  was  heir 
to  the  highest  traditions  in  scholarship,  then  or  now  boasted 
in  the  republic.  He  was  a  man,  burdened  with  a  passion  for 
making  waste  places  productive.  His  belief  in  his  country'  was 
worthy  of  the  noblest  records  of  his  family.  Finally,  and  per- 
haps not  least  of  all,  he  had  by  the  grace  of  his  wife's  inheri- 
tance, come  into  possession  of  a  modest  fortune. 

Of  course  it  was  Roger  Alden  who  thought  the  schohir 
might  some  day  visit  Meadville.  What  followed  cleared  the 
redoubtable  Major  from  all  charges  of  nepotism,  for  the  story 
of  the  coining  of  Timothy  Alden,  a  scholar-dreamer  of  the 
East,  into  touch  with  the  frontier  hope  and  ambition  of  Mead- 
ville, is  one  that  has  taken  almost  a  century  to  vindicate  from 
the  charge  of  failure. 

Yet  in  all  the  record  of  these  educational  beginnings,  it  may 
be  said  that  no  man  in  Meadville  had  aught  else  than  the 
desire  of  the  patriot,  who  was  engaged  in  risking  his  all  in 
one  game  of  pitch  and  toss.  If  the  westerners  encouraged 
genius  to  come  into  their  midst,  it  was  but  asking  genius  to 
play  the  game  in  which  they  had  eipml  or  greater  risks,  and 
no  more  skill.  If  the  newcomer  staked  his  small  fortune,  their 
purses  and  their  lands  were  pledge  to  the  same  cause.  On 
the  part  of  every  participant  there  was  an  intense  belief  in  the 
future  of  all  America. 

So  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Timothy  Alden  of  New  York,  the 
cousin  of  Roger  Alden,  moved  to  Meadville  in  1815  with  the 
cherished  vision  of  founding  a  college.  He  was  a  native  of 
Yarmouth,  Massachusetts.  Like  his  father  of  tlie  class  of 
1762,  and  his  gran<lfather  before  him,  he  was  gra<luated  from 
Harvard  College,  l^revious  to  this  graduation,  which  occurred 
in  1704,  his  life  was  in  no  wav  unusual.  His  birthdav  was 
August  28,  1771.  His  childhood  was  si)ent  under  the  tender 
care  of  his  clergj-man  fatlier.  At  the  age  of  eight,  he  went 
to  make  his  home  with  an  uncle.  Lieutenant  Joshua  Alden  of 
Bridgewater,  who  was  to  make  him  his  heir. 

Just  why  the  arrangement  never  worked  out  is  not  clearly 
stated,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  young  Timothy  did  not 
take  kindly  to  agricultural  pursuits.     A  Latin  grammar,  it 
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was  reported,  was  very  apt  to  go  with  the  young  farmer  into 
the  field,  and  frequently  got  in  the  way  of  turning  the  straight- 
est  furrows.  The  literary  taste  gained  the  ascendency,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  gave  up  the  claim  to  his  uncle's  farm  and 
entered  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  to  prepare  for  Harvard. 

The  table  of  descent  from  Puritan  ancestors  is  shortly 
told.  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins  were  blessed  with 
eight  children.  Their  second  son  .Joseph  married  Mary  Sim- 
mons in  1097.  To  this  union  three  sons  were  born.  The  second 
of  these,  Joseph,  married  Hannah  Dunham.  Their  second 
son,  Eleazer,  married  Martha  Shaw  in  1720.  Their  youngest 
.son,  Timothv,  was  the  father  of  the  Timothv,  the  kinsman  of 
Roger  Alden,  who  came  to  Meadville  in  1815,  the  descendant  in 
the  sixth  generation  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

Timothy  Alden,  Jr.,  came  of  good  stock.  His  father  was  a 
remarkable  man,  attested  by  his  forty-nine  years'  service  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Yarmouth,  1769-1828. 
On  his  maternal  side,  the  descent  was  traced  back  to  John  Fox, 
the  martyrologist.  The  wife  of  Timothy  Alden,  Sr.,  was  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Habijah  Weld,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  172t>, 
whose  father  Thomas  had  «:radua(ed  at  Harvard  in  1671.  The 
mother  of  Habijah  Weld  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Fox, 
a  Harvard  graduate  of  1698,  whose  father,  the  Rev.  Jabez 
1\)X,  gained  his  diploma  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1665.  So 
Timothy  Alden,  Jr.,  traced  his  Harvard  lineage  to  his  great- 
gicat-grandfather,  who  became  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  within  the 
first  quarter  centnrj^  of  the  college's  history.  The  young 
student  of  the  nineties  gained  distinction  as  a  linguist.  He 
excelled  in  the  Oriental  languages  and  pushed  his  work  beyond 
the  regular  curriculum.  His  Commencement  oration  was  in 
Syriac.  It  is  a  tradition  that  President  Willard,  knowing  not 
a  word  of  that  tongue,  called  upon  the  graduate  to  put  his 
address  into  plain  English,  after  which  it  received  the  official 
approval.  His  reputation  for  thorough  scholarship  is  well 
substantiated  in  the  carefully  preserved  note  books  of  his 
undergraduate  days,  and  in  the  ambitious  curriculum  of  the 
college  at  Meadville. 

Institutions,  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  can  be  very  generally 
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related  to  some  eastern  prototype.  Allegheny  with  no  uncer- 
tainty owes  a  profound  debt  to  the  mother  institution  that 
nurtured  its  Founder  so  well.  Whatever  of  worth  it  boasted, 
and  it  boasted  much,  was  an  inheritance  direct  from  the  ideals 
that  arose  out  of  the  pious  vision  of  John  Harvard  and  his 
neighbors.  Timothy  Alden  came  to  Meadville  with  many 
gracious  gifts,  but  no  endowment  surpassed  the  splendor  of 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  native  land.  Of  all  the  things  Harvard 
was  teaching  in  those  days,  nothing  outshone  the  flame  of 
patriotism  that  she  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  her  sons. 

Shortly  after  graduation  in  1794,  Timothy  Alden  married 
Elizabeth  Wonnstead.  Miss  Wormslead  came  from  a  family 
which  was  known  as  a  doer  of  deeds.  Her  father.  Captain 
Robert  Wormstead,  fought  at  Bnnker  Hill  at  twenty-one;  at 
twenty-two,  he  was  with  Col.  John  Glover's  regiment  in  the 
memorable  crossing  of  the  Delaware.  At  twenty-eight,  he  was 
lost  at  sea  with  his  ship  off  the  Grand  Bank.  His  maternal 
grandfather  likewise  had  perished  at  sea  with  all  his  men.  The 
young  people  spent  the  early  years  of  their  married  life  at 
Marblehead,  where  thev  shared  the  home  of  Mrs.  Alden's 
mother.  In  these  vears  Mr.  Alden  conducted  an  academy. 
Then  came  a  period  of  graduate  work  at  Harvard,  with  other 
study  of  theolog>%  before  his  ordination  to  the  Congregational 
ministry  in  1799. 

The  church  at  I'ortsmouth,  N.  H.,  gave  him  a  call  to  be 
the  colleague  pastor  with  Rev.  Dr.  Haven,  and  his  installation 
followed  on  November  twentieth.  The  pastorate  did  not  ade- 
quately support  the  young  assistant,  who  was  compelled  to 
eke  out  his  income  by  teaching  a  young  ladies'  school.  He 
held  on  for  six  years,  in  this  period  preaching  two  notable 
sermons  that  were  printed  and  circulated.  One  was  on  the 
death  of  Washington,  the  other  on  the  New  Century,  entitled 
"The  Glorv^  of  America,"  and  based  on  the  text  of  Isaiah 
XXXV  :1,  "The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 
In  the  unique  Diary  of  William  Beutley  of  Salem,  his  faithful 
friend,  there  are  graphic  glimpses  of  the  fortunes  of  Alden. 
His  comment  on  the  farewell  sermon  of  the  junior  pastor  in 
December,  1805,  was  "Alden  was  starved  out  and  dismissed 
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by  the  conseut  of  both  parties."  When  a  few  months  later  Dr. 
Haven  dies  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  the  Diary  observes: 
"This  man  was  a  great  imitator  of  Whitefield,  but  not  with 
success  among  good  judges.  Much  is  said  of  the  parsimony, 
whicJi  lately  occasioned  the  resignation  of  his  colleague, 
Timothv  Alden." 

Alden  continued  until  1808  at  Portsmouth,  teaching  an 
academy  for  both  sexes.  In  this  time  he  declined  calls  to  the 
pastorate  and  also  was  strongly  urged  for  the  chair  of  Ori- 
ental Languages  in  Harvard  College.  Upon  removing  to 
Boston,  he  conducted  a  female  school  and  became  the  Librarian 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  preparing  a  valuable 
catalogue  of  its  books.  Next,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Jan.  2,  1810, 
he  became  the  head  of  a  boarding  school.  He  also  printed  the 
"New  Jersey  Register  and  Calender,"  the  first  publication  of 
its  sort  for  the  state.  Our  Harvard  scholar  had  long  been 
interested  in  antiquarian  research  and  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated while  in  Boston  with  Isaiah  Thomas,  whom  he  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in 
1S12. 

The  bound  volume  of  the  catalogues  of  the  Newark  Academy 
which  he  issued  are  full  of  characteristic  touches,  that  show 
the  unworldly  and  idealistic  quality  of  the  man.  In  one  of 
them,  he  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  young  ladies,  that  he  is 
contemplating  the  publication  of  a  "collection  of  American 
Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions,"  and  asks  them  when  they  return 
to  the  "arms  of  their  friends,"  to  help  him  by  various  contribu- 
tion in  this  field.  Speaking  of  the  religious  advantage  of 
pondering  on  such  things,  he  commends  them  to  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  Gray's  Elegj%  and  asks  that  any  epitaph,  cele- 
brating the  memory  of  any  eminent  and  useful  life,  be  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  some  safe,  private  conveyance. 

For  all  this  antiquarian  zeal,  the  autumn  of  1812  saw  him 
on  an  extensive  western  trip.  Going  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  he 
came  back  after  seven  weeks,  convinced  of  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  the  western  resources.  A  pamphlet  issued  upon  his 
return  to  New  York,  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  New  Eng- 
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land  States  who  contemplated  removal  to  the  west,  commended 
in  jj:lowing  terms  the  lands  of  the  Holhmd  I'urchase  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  I'ennsylvania,  a  strip  18  miles  south  of 
Lake  Erie  and  90  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  There  seems  no 
clear  evidence  that  Timothy  Alden  on  this  tour  visited  Mesid- 
ville,  but  his  cousin,  the  Major,  probably  arranged  that  he 
should  be  given  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  an  eastern 
migration.  The  Alden  circular  set  forth  easy  terms  of  pur- 
chase, and  served  as  a  letter  of  introduction  for  the  prospective 
buyers  to  tlie  western  office.  It  was  a  decided  penchant  of  this 
ingenuous  nmn  of  books  all  his  life  to  engage  in  enterprises 
similar  to  this,  but  of  the  many  business  ventures,  this  one  had 
the  supreme  consequence,  for  it  bound  his  interest  irrevocably 
to  the  town  beyond  the  mountains. 

Two  years  longer  he  lived  in  ^ew  York  City,  opening  a 
school  for  young  ladies  and  making  a  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The  entrv  in  the  Bentlev 
Diarij  of  Jan.  25,  1814,  reads:  *''Alden  here  with  catalogue; 
he  succeeded  better  in  his  lirst  attempt  for  the  Massachusetts 
Society  than  in  this  second.  He  also  brought  the  project  of 
a  settlement  at  a  ]>lace  to  be  called  Aldenburg,  upon  the  Alle- 
gheny, 90  miles  from  Pittsburgh  and  about  IM)  from  Presque 
Isle.  He  had  all  the  locations  and  i)lans  with  him."  In  this 
same  vear  the  work  which  made  him  a  national  celebritv  as  an 
antiquarian,  ^*A  Collection  of  American  Epitaphs,''  was  pub- 
lished. He  moved  in  influential  circles  in  the  citv,  but  the  call 
of  the  frontier  grew  more  strongly  upon  him.  Literary  matters 
had  now  progressed,  so  that  once  more  he  was  free  to  seek  his 
educational  fortune. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Alden's  mother,  a  comfortable 
fortune  had  fallen  to  the  family.  With  it  came  relief,  for  the 
time,  from  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  future.  So  with 
the  wife,  the  two  daughters  entering  young  womanhood,  two 
stirring  lads  and  a  baby  girl,  the  stout  hearted  visioner  was 
ready  to  face  the  wilderness,  to  enter  upon  that  which  by  the 
uncontrollable  situation  of  the  time  and  place  was  destined  to 
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make  one  of  the  saddest,  yet  withal,  one  of  the  most  heroic 
stories  of  American  pioneering. 

Februarj-  15,  1815,  saw  Timothy  Alden  and  |ii8  family  set- 
ting out  from  New  York  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
religiou,  literature,  and  science.  He  had  fortified  himself  with 
the  following  testimonial  from  the  eeleltrated  Mayor; 


^Jf/f}-ac  £d-4u-  <t^M*    ff^  iki     £t^ 


^ 


JV^ 


i-iT'/,  ^  *^!;«^  ^  ^ — * 


From  New  York  to  Meadville  in  1K15  was  no  easy  night*^ 
journey.  The  Alleghenies  were  in  those  <Iays  something  of 
what  was  implied  by  the  Indiau  name — The  Great  War  Path. 
The  journey  took  the  travelers  sonth  into  Virginia,  tlien  uorth 
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and  west  t(i  I'ittsburgh.    Wlieiice.  with  keeie<I  boat,  they  made 
their  toilsome  way  up  the  Allegheny  uml  French  Ci-eek  to  thi' 
juncture  with  the  Ciissewago,  whei-e  they  were  at  last  in  tlir 
haveu  of  llie  I'ort  of  Mejul  on  April  2i. 


This  tnuiKfer  of  those  whom  he  cherished  most  from  tlie 
comforts  of  such  a  home  as  Mrs.  Alden  had  linown,  to  such 
refinements  as  (.'rawford  Comity  afforded  in  that  day,  sug- 
gests a  contrast  that  would  have  lieen  startling  to  a  lesser 
idealiiit.  The  hringing  of  Ihe  family  upon  the  first  visit,  and 
the  necessary  severing  of  all  ties  with  eastern  friends  and  ivla- 
tives  was  for  Mrs.  Alden  a  risk  of  tragic  po.ssil)ilities.  as  was 
prove<l  before  ever  a  course  of  bricks  was  to  be  laid  on  a  college 
building.  Yet  the  sacrifice  is  one  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  come  to  sense  something  of  the  cost  involved  in 
establishing  an  institution  of  learning  on  tiie  frontier. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  journey  by 
Conestoga  wagon  and  flat  Itoat.  It  might  not  he  amiss  to  con- 
jecture the  efi'ect  of  forest  and  hill  upon  the  minds  of  the 
toiling  wayfarers.  There  must  have  l>een  hours  of  great  loneli- 
ness, nights  of  fear;  and  yet  days  of  great  glory,  particularly 
in  the  river  journey.  Out  of  that  slow  water  voyage  came  the 
name  of  the  new  college.  The  mountain  Itarrier  was  skirted, 
but  Ihe  river  was  traversed  only  by  great  labor. 

The  Allegheny  Valley  is  impressive  even  today.  What  it 
was  a  century  ago  with  its  virgin  forests  and  unmarred  hanks 
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may  be  imagined.  The  new  college  was  to  equip  men  for  this 
gieat  region,  watered  by  the  Allegheny.  As  the  land  was 
served  by  the  river,  so  the  children  of  men  should  drink  at  a 
fountain  of  learning,  bearing  the  same  name.  In  the  notion  is 
a  poetry  that  speaks  of  a  mind  acquainted  with  the  gentlest 
arts;  yet  a  mind  that  was  capable  of  the  intensity  of  the 
Hebrew  expression  and  the  directness  of  the  Greek. 

The  Crawford  Weekly  Messenger  of  May  13,  1815,  con- 
tains an  appeal  from  Mr.  Alden  to  the  "Friends  of  Justice"  to 
assist  in  the  return  of  a  chest  of  family  treasures  lost  en  route. 
It  was  the  first  published  announcement  of  the  easterners. 
One  may  readily  see  a  symbolism  in  this  first  loss — it  was  not 
the  last  stroke  of  ill  fortune  to  fall  upon  those  who  had  come 
to  risk  so  much. 

From  this  time  on,  Timothv  Alden's  heart  was  seen  in  nearly 
all  public  affairs  in  Meadville.  He  came  in  no  sense  to  look 
over  the  prospects ;  he  came  to  make  his  permanent  abode.  He 
was  soon  the  owner  of  land  and  cattle.  His  sheep  were  lost, 
his  black  bondsman  ran  away.  The  perplexities  of  frontier 
life  came  home  to  him  as  to  one  who  had  taken  up  arms  in 
earnest  against  the  wilderness. 

On  June  20,  1815,  when  forests  and  hills  were  again  clad  in 
green,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Meadville  came  together  to 
consider  "the  expediency  of  systematizing  a  plan  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Collegiate  Institution"  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  met  in  the  upper  room  of  the  old  log  Court 
House.  The  casements  were  opened  to  the  night  breezes,  while 
a  flickering  candle  here  and  there  threw  the  shadows  of  the 
strong  men  into  striking  relief  upon  the  rude  walls.  David 
Mead  was  there,  towering  six  feet  three  and  a  half  inches,  an 
impressive  man.  Major  Roger  Alden  of  course  presided — it 
was  his  right.  The  atfable  John  Reynolds,  Esq.,  was  honored 
with  the  secretary's  chair. 

On  the  solid  benches,  were  men  like  the  gentle-hearted  Dr. 
Thomas  R.  Kennedy,  the  eloquent  and  scholarly  Patrick  Far- 
relly,  the  distinguished  and  urbane  Harm  Jan  Huidekoper.  In 
their  midst,  with  watchful  eye  and  shaping  hand,  sat  Timothy 
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"Be  it  known  lo  all  whom  it  may  concern.  That  we,  wliose  names 
are  atiixed  to  this  instrument,  have  voluntarily  associated  ourselves 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  estatilishiiig  a  Collegiate  Institution. 

The   importance   of    advantages   for    a    classical    education,    and    the 
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government,  the  welfare  of  which  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  under 
Almighty  God,  on  the  prevalence  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion; 
the  eventful  period,  in  which  we  live,  plainly  indicating  that  the  time 
is  nigh  at  hand,  when  there  will  be  an  unprecedented  call  for  the  labours 
of  the  heralds  of  the  gospel,  afford  additional  arguments  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  our  present  undertaking. 

As  friends  to  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  influ- 
enced, as  we  trust,  by  a  desire  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  we  will 
cheerfully  exert  ourselves  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  seminary,  in  which 
a  regular  course  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  duly  taught. 

From  the  patronage  we  hope  to  receive,  and  from  a  reliance  on  the 
smiles  of  Heaven,  we  indulge  the  expectation  that  our  endeavours  for 
the  literary  and  scientifick,  moral  and  religious  benefit  of  the  rising  and 
future  generations,  will  not  be  in  vain;  and  that  many  young  men  of 
genius  and  piety,  in  this  part  of  our  republick,  will  soon  enjoy  the  de- 
sired advantages  for  acquiring  such  an  education,  as  will  enable  them  to 
become  an  honour  to  their  country  and  a  blessing  to  the  world." 

First,  the  meeting  voted  to  name  tlie  seminary  *Alleglmny, 
because  tlie  great  part  of  the  region,  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
designed,  is  watered  by  the  numerous  streams,  which  in  the 
aggregate  make  the  Alleghany  river.  Next,  Meadville  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  college,  and  the  Keverend  Timothy 
Alden,  lately  of  New  York,  named  as  president  and  professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  and  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Kev 
Kobert  Johnston  of  Meadville  was  to  be  the  vice-president  and 
professor  of  Logick,  Metaphysicks  and  Ethicks.  These  two 
were  to  instruct  the  '"^Probationers",  from  among  whom  those 
duly  qualified  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  first  Freshman  class 
cm  Julv  4th,  1810. 

But  the  concluding  action  of  this  historic  gathering  in  the 
log  Court  House  was  the  adoption  of  an  aggressive  three-fold 
program.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address 
To  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  praying  for  the  granting  of 
a  charter  to  the  college.  Subscription  books  were  to  be  immedi- 
ately opened  by  the  Treasurer  John  Reynolds  for  donations  of 
any  kind  of  property,  which  would  be  useful  to  the  institution. 
Finally,  Kev.  Mr.  Alden,  soon  to  visit  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  was  re<piested  to  solicit  gifts  towards  the  founding  of 
the  prospective  Alleghany. 


*  "AIlefrb»nj"  ii  the  form  of  speninff  used  for  the  college  name  until  1838.  when 
'Allegheny*'  was  taken 
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With  wlial  fervent  liberality  and  intense  local  lovaltv  did 
these  associated  friends  of  letters  and  science  pledge  their 
financial  sni)port  to  the  new  fonndation  I  Meadville,  thongh  so 
small  a  village,  had  prided  itself  on  its  gronp  of  self  styled 
*'1iteratr  and  right  rovallv  now  did  it  rallv  to  the  standard  of 
rhe  leader  from  the  East.  The  subscription  list  is  a  roll  of 
honor  where  every  public  spirited  man  i)laced  his  name. 

An  early  statement  of  the  plans  to  open  the  college  fol- 
lowed. In  the  (Crawford  Messenger  appeared  this  advertise- 
ment : 

ALLEGHANY  COLLEGE. 

"It  has  already  been  announced  to  the  public,  that  a  number  of 
gentlemen  of  Meadville  had  associated  themselves  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  college  in  this  town;  that  the  subscribers,  elected 
president  and  vice-president  and  professors,  are  to  be  sole  instructors 
at  the  first  organization  of  the  Institution,  and  that  the  first  Freshman 
class  is  to  be  admitted  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1816. 

We,  therefore,  give  notice  to  all,  who  may  be  disposed  to  commit 
their  sons  to  our  care  for  a  liberal  education,  that,  the  same  branches  of 
literature  and  science  are  to  be  taught  at  this,  as  in  other  colleges  in 
the  United  States;  that,  the  tuition  will  be  six  dollars  a  quarter;  and  that, 
boarding  in  respectable  families  will  be  a  dollar  and  seventy-tive  cents 
a  week,  or  boarding  and  washing  two  dollars  a  week. 

The  requirements  for  admission  as  Freshman  are  an  ability  to  con- 
strue and  parse  Tully's  Select  Orations,  Vergil  and  Greek  Testament; 
to  write  Latin  grammatically,  and  perform  with  promptness  any  ex- 
amples in  common  arithmetick;  a  sufficient  testimonial  of  a  blameless 
life  and  conversation  and  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  college  dues. 

Probationers  designed,  when  duly  qualified  to  become  students  in 
this  college,  are  diligently  instructed  at  the  academy  in  Meadville.  There 
are  accommodations  for  any  others  at  the  same  institution,  who  are 
preparing  to  enter  Alleghany  College,  or  who  wish  an  academic  educa- 
tion only. 

Meadville,  July  18,  181 5. 

TIMOTHY  ALDEN, 
ROBERT   JOHNSTON." 

The  response  had  lM»en  so  ^enerons  and  imme<liate  that  the 
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Ttu'ii  folhMV  llu'  solid  men  of  ItoHtoii.  Ki.\ty-Ki.\  in  iiiiiiitieT', 
tlic  FrotiiiiiKlijiiiis.  ('liainiiiifjK.  Loriiifjs,  LmvellN,  TitkiiiifK, 
'ittH-iitcafs.  I'iii'kiiiiiiis  mill  Thavt'i-H.  Next  (onic  tlit-  iiimi  of 
CiUubritlite,  riiai'leMtOHii,  DiHrlifHtcr.  MarMclii'atl,  riviiioiitlt. 
Kaleiii.  WurcesliT.  Brisinl  ami  I'roviiltMice.  New  Vork  Cit.v 
Mni>|)li<><l  tnciilv-niiif  siil>sri'ilH>i-H.  I>i-.  Hanis  of  <'oliiiiibia 
Collefje  and  Dr.  Nott  of  I'liioii  wpi-p  •loiioi-s.  Newark,  N,  -T,. 
]>liila<lc)|)liia.  Liiiii-aKter.  Harrishiitf;  anil  rittst)ur(;li  swell  tlio 
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list.  The  book  sellers  everywhere  were  contributors.  But  the 
best  result  of  this  tour  was  the  favor  jj;aiue(l  of  friends,  who 
later  were  to  nuike  princely  j?ifts  of  books  to  the  college. 

Coincident  with  the  founding  of  the  college  had  been  the 
plan  of  Timothy  Alden  to  publish  the  Alleghany  MagazUiv, 
After  several  months  of  publicity  and  of  the  soliciting  of  sub- 
scrii)tions,  the  first  number  was  issued  on  July  (>,  181G.  The 
announced  design  of  the  editor  was  to  bring  to  the  public  a 
great  variety  of  information,  relative  to  the  state  of  religion 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  notices  of  the  ])resent  uncommon 
exertion  to  sprea<l  the  gos])el.  There  were  to  be  printed 
accounts  of  the  attemj)ts  for  increasing  literature  an<l  science 
in  our  country,  particularly  in  the  region,  where  the  ]>eriodical 
would  have  its  principal  j)atrons.  To])ographical  descriptions, 
biographical  an<l  historical  sketches  and  the  results  of  anti- 
quarian researches  were  to  appear. 

Joined  in  the  enterj)rise  as  ])ublisher  was  Thomas  Atkinson, 
Trustee  of  Allegheny  and  founder  of  the  Crawford  Messknukr, 
in  180.").  The  Maiinzinv  became  at  once  naturally  the  organ 
of  the  incipient  college,  and  in  its  nu>nthly  pages  the  measures 
taken  for  its  promotion  and  various  academic  occasions  were 
recorded.  After  twelve  nundiers  had  been  edited,  concluding 
in  Novend)er,  1817,  the  jmblication  cease<l.  To  this  day,  the 
AUrghani/  Magazine  remains  the  unimj)eachable  authority  on 
boundaries,  events,  locations  and  names  of  a  century  ago,  the 
volume  recently  having  Ihh^u  cited  as  evidence  in  an  important 
civil  action  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  TVnnsylvania. 

The  committet*  to  secure  a  charter  for  Alleghany  felt  some 
degree  of  assurance  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  list  of  Trustees-to-be 
were  the  three  representatives  for  the  Assembly  District,  com- 
posed of  Erie,  Crawford,  Warren,  Mercer  and  Venango  (boun- 
ties. These  were  nal])h  Marlin  of  Crawford,  James  Weston  of 
Erie  and  Jacob  Herrington  of  Mercer.  On  Monday,  Dec.  18, 
1815,  Major  Marlin  j)resented  the  petition,  Nund)er  75,  of  the 
session,  from  sundrv  iidiabitants  of  the  (\)untv  of  (^rawford, 
praying  for  articles  of  incorpcu'ation,  and,  also,  that  the  un- 
<irawn   tracts    of   (lonatioi\    lands    in    the   above   counties   be 
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j»raiited  iu  aid  of  the  Institution.  This  document  went  to  the 
Committee  on  Education,  whose  chairman  was  J.  M.  Scott  of 
Philadelphia.  Its  report  was  made  on  .Jan.  11,  181G,  in  House 
Bill,  Number  77,  entitled,  "An  Act  Establishing  Alleghany  Col- 
lege in  the  Township  of  Mead  and  the  County  of  Crawford." 
It  received  one  reading  and  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  conditions  were  peculiarly  unfavorable  for  the  success 
of  tlie  jiroject  in  this  year.  Governor  Simon  Snyder  in  his 
annual  message  had  noted,  that  few  seminaries,  aided  by  the 
State,  had  gone  into  operation  on  a  liberal  scale,  largely  be- 
cause of  a  too  general  diffusion  of  the  i)ublic  bounty.  He 
believed,  that  grants  by  the  Legislature  should  be  more  in 
harmony  with  the  constitutional  provision,  directing  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of 
learning.  This  article  on  education  in  the  ** Instruments  of 
1770  and  171)0,''  had  resulted  in  the  chartering  of  Dickinson 
College  in  1785,  Franklin  in  17S7,  Jefferson  in  1802  and  Wash- 
ington in  1800.  Dickinson  early  received  a  grant  of  £500  and 
10,000  acres  of  unimproved  lands.  There  followed  by  1800 
gifts  from  the  State  to  over  f20,000,  but  the  institution  was 
closed  from  1815  to  1821.  Franklin  (\)llege  had  10,000  acres, 
but  until  the  institution  was  formally  organized  in  1855,  it 
made  no  use  of  the  lan<l. 

There  was  lacking  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  period  any  con- 
structive j)olicy  as  to  higher  or  common  school  education.  It 
was  easy  to  rally  opj)osition  to  further  grants,  especially  for 
a  region,  so  remote  from  the  j»opul(ms  centers.  Besides,  the 
northwestern  area  now  gained  a  signal  favor  from  the  Legis- 
lature in  another  enterprise.  In  his  message  of  1815,  the 
<iovernor  ha<l  called  for  the  building  of  two  arsenals,  one  at 
Harrisburg,  the  other  near  Lake  Erie.  Meadville  mustered  its 
friends  and  secured  the  jirize,  but,  later,  the  Senate  voted  to 
locate  the  military  post  at  Allegheny  City.  Only  after  much 
maneuvering  did  the  original  decision  hold,  and  on  the  condi- 
tion of  delaying  the  completion  of  the  building  a  year. 

But  this  rivalry  with  the  military  expenditure  of  the  State 
being  out  of  the  way,  in  the  session  of  1810,  the  friends  of  Alle- 
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The  Meadville  Areenul 

ail  item  of  iinliiiiKlioil  Imsiiu's.s,  iclalivc  to  ilic  iiuoiimratioii  of 
tin-  iolh'f,i'  at  MisHlvill.'.  I.e  rcfcm-.l  to  Ihf  tliiw  ANSfinhlviiieii 
of  tin;  IMstrii-t.  (Hi  Ih-v.  lii  llic  hill  was  iv| .oriel  out  aii.l  went, 
as  Niiialier  :t:i.  iK-fore  llie  (oiainiflce  of  the  wliole  .111  Dec.  1':!. 
After  receiving  niiiuii-  aiaeiiilaienls.  it  was  alloweil  to  slniiilier 
until  Tliiiis.lav.  Manli  I'll,  when  with  tiii-ee  sessions  in  a  tlay. 
the  measure  eanie  to  its  ihir.l  roatlint;.  JJut  section  ei^rliteen 
hail  lieen  lost.  i>roviiliiif{  for  the  nmlrawn  ilotiation  Inuils. 
anil  sectiiiii  ninetei-u  ailvanceil  to  eif;hleen,  liecanie  the  occa- 
sion of  a  |iarliaitieiitai-y  skirmish  as  to  the  sniu  of  money  to 
be  voted,  *;{«0«  and  *+000  bein^  rt-jecled.  Fiinilly.  it  was 
decided  to  apiirojiriale  »2(H)((,  to  lie  paid  in  tliive  eipial  install- 
ments. The  Kenate  agreed  on  .^favcli  21*.  anil  the  (iovernor 
signed  tlie  Act  cm  Miaiilay.  March  L'4.  1SI7. 

Wiieii  tlie  news  rciiclied  Meadville.  keen  disa|i]ioiiitnient 
arose  over  the  terms.  It  wan  felt  that  the  State  had  not  acted 
in  harniiiny  with  the  Kf'if ''>"*'  ilonali<ms  of  the  citizens.  But 
the  oiitimistic  Timothy  Alden  argued,  that  sin<o  the  Comnioo- 
wealtli  had  taken  the  infant  seminary  under  its  fosterin<r  car« 
by  trranling  a  charter,  even  tlnmgh  llie  inilial  a|i|)i'o)iriation 
was  small,  "later  l-eyisla tares  wiinld  do  everytliiiift  proper  to 
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biiiM  up  the  college,  so  as  to  render  it  a  blessing  to  present 
and  future  generations." 

The  Crawford  Messenger  of  April  1st  took  hope  in  the 
grant  of  $35,000  for  a  turnpike  from  IMttsburgh  to  Meadville 
and  on  to  Waterford,  noting  that  this  Assembly  had  been  more 
liberal  to  i)rojeets  of  i)ublie  improvements  in  the  western  sec- 
tion than  for  tifteen  years  previous. 

The  Charter  named  forty-seven  persons  as  the  tirst  Trustees, 
in  ad<lition  to  the  Governor,  Chief  Justice  and  Attornev  Gen- 
eral  of  Pennsylvania  as  ex-otticio  members.    Thev  were: 

Of  the  County  of  Crawford:  Roger  Alden,  William  McArthur,  Jesse 
Moore,  John  Brooks,  William  Clark,  Henry  Hurst,  Samuel  Lord,  Samuel 
Torbett,  Ralph  Marlin,  Patrick  Farrelly,  Thomas  Atkinson,  John  Rey- 
nolds, Daniel  Bemus,  William  Foster,  Daniel  Perkins,  Rev.  Amos  Chase, 
Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  Rev.  Robert  Johnson. 

Of  the  County  of  Erie:  Judah  Colt,  Rufus  S.  Reed,  John  C.  Wallace, 
John  Vincent,  James  Weston,  Rev.  Johnson  Eaton,  Rev.  Robert  Reed. 

Of  the  County  of  Venango:  David  Irvine,  William  Connelly,  Samuel 
Hays. 

Of  the  County  of  Mercer:  Alexander  Brown,  Jacob  Herrington, 
Nathan  Patterson. 

Of  the  County  of  Butler:     Walter  Lowry,  Rev.  John  McPherrsin. 

Of  the  County  of  Beaver:     Robert  Moore. 

Of  the  County  of  Allegheny:  James  Ross,  Henry  Baldwin,  Rev. 
Joseph  Stockton. 

Of  the  County  of  Westmoreland:     Alexander  W.  Foster. 

Of  the  County  of  Dauphin:     Rev.  George  Lochman. 

Of  the  City  of  Philadelphia:  Callender  Irvine,  John  B.  Wallace, 
Rev.  J.  J.  Janway,  D.  D. 

Of  the  State  of  New  Jersey:     William  Grirtith. 

Of  the  State  of  Massachusetts:  James  Winthrop,  Rev.  Joseph  Mc- 
Kean,  LL.  D. 

Of  the  State  of  Ohio:     Simon  Perkins,  Rev.  Joseph  Badger. 

In  accordance  with  the  sixth  section  of  the  incorporation, 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  under  the  charter, 
occurred  in  the  Meadville  Academy  on  May  20,  and  the  pre- 
scrihed  oath  was  administered  to  Major  Koger  Ahlen,  Major 
Kalph  Marlin,  Samuel  Torbett,  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  Patrick 
Farrelly,  Hon.  Henry  Baldwin,  Judge  .lesse  Moore,  Thomas 
Atkinson,  Henry  Hurst,  John  Brooks,  William  Foster,  Wil- 
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Ham  McArthiir  and  .lohu  Keyiiolds.  Major  AMen  actinj^  as 
t(»in|)orary  chairinaii,  a  ballot  for  officers  resulted  in  the  elioke 
of  Tiniotliv  Alden  as  I'resident  of  the  Board,  .John  Kevnolds, 
Secretary,  and  Koger  Alden,  Treasurer.  Another  pitherinj;  on 
July  Fourth  in  the  Court  llouse  carried  forward  tlie  orpuiiza- 
tiou  of  the  college.  Timothy  Ahlen  was  elected  by  a  unani- 
mous ballot  to  be  the  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Theology.  A  course  of  study  was  ado])ted  and  college  regula- 
tions j)asse<l.  The  minutes  of  the  day  describe  this  action 
taken  as  to  a  seal  for  Alleghany  (Ndlege: 


i^i    /X^   /t-^y  t^f  /A*    tA^^t,^  />4-*    A»<->«     *i 

•  •  • 

(Taken  from  trustees'  minute  book.) 

It  was  decided  to  canvass  for  further  subscriptions  to  the 
college  fund,  and  to  make  recpiisition  at  once  for  the  llrst  third 
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of  the  State  ai)proi)riatioii.    The  tirst  Wednesday  of  July  was 

set  for  the  vearlv  aiiuiversarv  comiueniement  date. 

»'        «•  » 

However,  the  formal  Iiiaiiguratioii  of  I'resideiit-eleet  Alden 
took  place  on  Monday,  July  28,  1817.  The  exercises  opened 
with  an  achlress  in  Latin  to  the  President  by  Patrick  Farrelly, 
the  classical  scholar  of  the  local  bar.  A  rei)Iy  in  Latin  came 
from  Mr.  Alden,  followed  by  his  prayer.  Then  a  choir  of 
singers  under  the  direction  of  (^ol.  Robert  Stockton  rendered 
**sacred  musick".  The  inaugural  oration  by  the  President  was 
<lelivered  in  Latin,  but  after  a  musical  selection  he  again  spoke 
in  English  in  ''an  address,  adapted  to  the  occasion,''  doubtless 
more  to  the  edification  and  understanding  of  the  vast  majority 
of  his  auditors. 

The  young  college  exercised  ])romi»tly  its  authority  to  grant 
honorary  degrees.  It  conferred  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on 
Ebenezer  Pend>erton  of  Boston,  the  former  Principal  of 
Pliillij)s  Andover,  and  on  Hon.  James  Winthrop  of  rand)ridge, 
later  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  Allegheny.  The  former 
<'lassmate  of  Presi<lent  Alden,  IJev.  Joseph  McKean,  LL.l)., 
liovleston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard 
(V)llege,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  as  did  also 
the  Rev.  Alexander  (lunn  of  the  Dutch  Refonned  Church  of 
New  York  (Ml  v. 

A  diversion  in  the  Inaugural  j)rogram  came  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  group  of  the  ]*robationers.  These  lads  of  ten 
years  and  upwanls  gave  a  series  of  orations  and  dialogues  in 
Hebrew,  (ireek,  Latin  and  English.  The  boys  were  mostly  out 
of  the  families  of  the  founders,  T.  J.  Fox  Alden,  D.  M.  Farrelly 
an<l  A.  M.  White,  who  often  graced  the  academic  j)latforni  in 
the  years  of  subsecpient  exhibitions.  Their  instruction  had 
come  from  Mr.  Alden  and  the  first  Vice-President  of  Alle- 
gheny, Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  who  taught  in  the  Meadville 
Academy. 

But  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  left  the 
village  before  the  charter  of  the  college  actually  arrived.  From 
Oct.  15,  1811,  to  April  2,  1817,  he  had  served  the  congregations 
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Ham  McArthiir  and  John  Reynolds.  Major  Al<len  acting  as 
tonijmrary  cliainnan,  a  ballot  for  officers  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Timothy  Alden  as  Tresiilent  of  the  Board,  .John  Reynolds, 
Secretary,  and  Koj^er  Alden,  Treasurer.  Another  pitherinj^  on 
fluly  Fourth  in  the  Court  House  carried  forward  the  organizii- 
tion  of  the  college.  Timothy  Alden  was  elected  by  a  unani- 
mous ballot  to  be  the  I*resi<lent  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  an<l  the 
Professor  of  Oriental  Lanpiajjjes,  Fcclesiastical  History  and 
Theology.  A  course  of  study  was  ado])ted  and  c(dleji;e  regula- 
tions ])assed.  The  minutes  of  the  <lay  describe  this  action 
taken  as  to  a  seal  for  All(»ghany  College: 


f^> 4.4^.^1' xW^C#«#><^     C^ci>^*i^    ^'«<«->*^/   /*♦*.  <-«0'^^t«»'-*«2*^ 

i^i    /A^   ^/Z  €^'  //t^    o^^€^0«  />4^    A^>«     *i 

/t^^^t^^rhC     *^  *^c<A^^^fi^4^     At.   i*-%c^H,»   .7^A^t.    C^'ffyt. 

(Taken  from  trustees'  minute  book.) 

It  was  decided  to  canvass  for  further  subscriptions  to  the 
college  fund,  and  to  make  reciuisition  at  once  for  the  first  third 
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of  the  State  appropriation.    The  first  Wednesday  of  July  was 
set  for  the  yearly  anniversary  eonuneneement  date. 

However,  the  formal  Inauguration  of  President-elect  Alden 
took  place  on  Monday,  July  28,  1817.  The  exercises  opened 
with  an  ad<lress  in  Latin  to  the  Presi<lent  by  Patrick  Farrelly, 
the  classical  scholar  of  the  local  bar.  A  rei)ly  in  Latin  came 
from  Mr.  Alden,  followed  by  his  prayer.  Then  a  choir  of 
singers  under  tlie  direction  of  ("ol.  Robert  Stockton  rendered 
"sacred  musick".  The  inaugural  oration  by  the  l*resident  was 
<lelivered  in  Latin,  but  after  a  musical  selection  he  again  spoke 
in  English  in  *'an  address,  adapted  to  the  occasion,"  doubtless 
more  to  the  edification  and  understanding  of  the  vast  majority 
of  his  auditors. 

The  young  college  exercise<l  j)roniptly  its  authority  to  grant 
honorary  <legrees.  It  conferred  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on 
Ebenezer  Pend)erton  of  Boston,  tlie  former  Princi])al  of 
Phillips  Andover,  and  on  Hon.  James  Winthro])  of  Caudu'idge, 
later  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  Allegheny.  The  foriuer 
classmate  of  President  Alden,  Rev.  Jose])h  McKean,  LL.D., 
Hovleston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratorv  in  Harvard 
College,  receive<l  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  as  did  also 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Gunn  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  (Church  of 
New  York  Cilv. 

A  diversicm  in  the  Inaugural  program  came  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  group  of  the  Probationers.  These  lads  of  ten 
years  an<l  upwards  gave  a  series  of  orations  and  <lialogues  in 
Hebrew,  (Jreek,  Latin  and  English.  The  boys  were  mostly  out 
of  the  families  of  the  founders,  T.  J.  Fox  Ablen,  D.  M.  Farrellv 
and  A.  M.  White,  who  often  graced  the  academic  ])latform  in 
the  years  of  subsecpient  exhibitions.  Their  instruction  had 
<ome  from  Mr.  Alden  an<l  the  first  Vice-President  of  Alle- 
gheny, Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  who  taught  in  the  Meadville 
Aca<lemv. 

But  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  left  the 
village  before  the  cliarter  of  the  college  actually  arrived.  From 
Oct.  L"),  1811,  to  April  2,  1817,  he  had  served  the  congregations 
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rant 


in  the  I'lvshyl.'iy  ..I 
Krie  ami  ha.!  liis 
flrRt  call  fioni  Scrnli 
Grass  in  ISIIil.  So.ni 
afler  Icavinj:  Cnnvriinl 
t'ouiily,  this  i-aily  ciRi- 
cia!  of  Alletth.'iiy  l-e 
i-aiin-  a  Triistii-  of  .Icf 
ferson  Collcdi'.  (cinlin 
uiun    for    a     siore    nt 


!](> 


Ilk- 


Hev.  Rotwrt  JohnBlon 

nolalilc  rci-orii  of  not  niissiiif;  a  session  of  Ihc  Syinxl  for  forty 
years.  Ix-iii^  a  •loiijility  i-haiJi]>ioii  of  the  (>l<i  S..'lioiil  Tht-olotiy. 

The  linancial  alfairs  of  llie  rollc;re  weie  the  jierioOic  con- 
cern of  tile  Itoaril  of  Trnslces,  whenever  a  <|U(irnni  eoiiM  be 
M'ciiiv.]  for  the  liisciissions  i.f  ways  ami  means.  The  appro- 
l>riati"n  of  the  roinnion wealth,  jiiiyahle  in  tliri-e  yearly  iiistull- 
iiienls,  was  culleeled  with  scrn|niliiiis  |niiii-iiiality  and  depos- 
ited in  Hie  Norlhwestern  Bank  In  draw  interest  apiinst  the 
(lay  of  its  exiH-iiditure  on  jierinaneiit  iniprovi'Tiieiits.  No  effort 
was  made  as  yet  to  eolleel  systematica  I  ly  or  junportiunully 
ilie  };;eiierons  Niiliseriptiinisi  that  had  lieen  jdedfied  tlie  first  year. 
One  eonscientioiiK  rresidetit  of  the  Board  did  pay  his  thn-e 
hniidred  dolhirs  and  then  resi»n  from  the  Trnstees. 

The  feeliiifi  of  Timothy  Ahleii  and  his  j 
llie  burden  ivsted  ii|>on  the  State  of  fostei 
the  iiistitntiou.     Tlie  la'fiislatnre  had  kIvc 
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the  'infant  seminary"  and  made  it  a  christening  gift  of  a 
modest  sum.  Let  it  now  renew  its  kindly  interest  and  furnish 
the  ade(|uate  support.  Each  year,  beginning  in  1817,  insistent 
a])peal  was  ma(U^  to  Harrisburg  for  aid,  the  petition  asking 
that  the  form  of  the  grant  be  the  undrawn  donation  lots  in  the 
Senatorial  Distiret  of  Crawford  and  adjoining  counties.  Tho 
Commencement  anniversary  was  observed  each  Julv  with  elab- 
orate  exercises.  Probationers,  Freshmen  and  learned  towns- 
men taking  part  in  the  programs.  On  March  14,  1818,  there 
was  published  the  formal  a<lvertisement  of  the  college,  as  then 
fluly  organized. 


Alleghany  College. 

THIS  institution  having  been  duly  organised 
and  the  subscriber,  having  been  appointed  Presi- 
dent and  a  Professor  of  the  same,  takes  this 
method  to  inform  the  public  of  the  terms,  on 
which  students,  desirous  of  a  liberal  education 
and  disposed  to  become  members  of  it,  can  be 
accommodated. 

1.  Tuition  six  dollars  a  quarter, 

2.  Boarding  one  dollar  fifty  cents 

a  week,  or 

3.  Boarding,  washing,  lodging, 
&  tuition  at  130  dollars  a  year. 

Payable  quarterly, and  no  extra  charge  during  the 
vacations,  if  any  should  find  it  for  their  conven- 
ience to  spend  them  in  Meadville. 

Probationers  are  here  instructed  in  Latin, 
Greek,  &c.,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
collegiate  classes. 

The  Freshman  class  is,  at  present,  attending  to 
Sallust,  Horace,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Homer's 
Iliad,  the  Hebrew,  French  and  English  languages, 
arithmetic,  Holme's  Rhetorick,  &c. 

TIMOTHY  ALDEN. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  MISSION   OF  THE  FOUNDER 

■'HKIMC  i«  nuniv  a  toiiiiiuunty  when; 
Die  i>asHei--l>y  ill  any  geuerution 
will  unfailingly  realize  that  a 
great  and  good  man  has  at  some 
time  tieen  a  dweller  there.  Marks 
(if  variuns  kin<I»  bear  an  nnvaryin;; 
testimony.  A  gentle  spirit  anion;; 
the  |>eople.  a  qniet  pile  of  simple 
masonry — "hy  one  sign  or  another 
is  the  vanished  presence  known." 
X(»  man  can  i-russ  the  lampns  of  Allegheny  College  without 
sending  in  the  atniospliere  of  the  ImihlingH  alone  the  mind  and 
love  of  many  men.  Certainly  in  the  presence  of  Bentley  Hall 
the  sonl  of  an  nnforgetable  linilder  clamors  for  recognition 
from  the  most  careless  loiterer.  As  something  of  the  detail  of 
ItK  story  nnfohls.  admiration  grows  to  nuirvel.  and  a  reverence 
that  is  akin  to  worship  steals  irresistihiy  npon  evert'  heart. 
The  tirxt  standard  iM^ai-er  on  College  Hill  left  his  mark.  In  a 
score  of  ways  is  his  presence  ineffaceable.  Tliei-e  is  nothing  of 
pions  ineptitnde,  nor  careless  phrasing,  in  the  declaration  that 
in  Timothy  Alden's  coming  to  Meadville  in  ISt.l.  there  was  the 
unfailing  guidance  of  the  Master  Hand. 

In  Alden's  circle  of  eastern  friends  wei-e  many  of  dis- 
tingiiislied  fame.  His  acquaintance  at  his  alma  mater,  and 
among  her  sons  was  extensive.  His  intei-est  in  antiquarian 
studies  brought  him  into  contact  with  men  of  similar  mind, 
who  were  aiiuuig  the  great  Americans  of  the  day.  The  strong- 
est bond  of  his  life  grew  out  of  his  love  of  the  Oriental 
languages, 

AVilliam  Bentley,  the  pastor  of  the  East  Church  in  Halem 
for  thirty -six  years,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1777. 
He  serve*!   there  briefly  as  a   tutor  in   the  elassies,  but  liis 
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linguistic*  taste  inclined  to  the  Eastern  tongues.  He  was  said 
to  have  been  the  master  of  twentv-one  languages  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Ignited  States  to  translate  the  credentials  of 
Arabian  and  Tunisian  ambassadors.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
ioiumon  powers  and  tireless  industry,  an  ardent  stu<len^ 
lo  his  last  da  vs.  In  his  diarv  of  eleven  volumes,  the  name 
of  Timothy  Alden,  Jr.,  is  frecjuently  entered.  The  young 
clergyman  was  repeatedly  in  the  Salem  parsonage.  The  library 
there  was  one  of  wide  repute.  Its  owner  reeeive<l  a  modest 
salary,  only  cme  thousand  dollars,  and  it  was  his  eustom  to 
give  a  receipt  in  full,  when  but  eight  hundred  was  i)ai<l.  Yet 
he  managed  to  add  steadily  to  his  shelves  of  books  and  the 
Salem  captains  brought  him  many  a  rare  volume  from  foreign 
ports.  There  were  rich  selections  of  the  churdi  fathers  in 
(ireek  and  Latin,  ancient  chissics  an<l  theological  wcu*ks. 

Beutlev  maintained  an  active  interest  in  Harvard,  and  ir 
wa«  his  annual  practice  to  visit  in  Cambridge  at  Conunence- 
tiient  season  his  intimate  friend,  Jmlge  \Vinthrop.  With  the 
death  of  President  Willard  in  1804,  a  season  of  variance  arose 
oxer  the  choice  of  a  new  executive.  The  Diary  has  the  entry. 
May  24, 180(>,  that  John  Pickering  of  Salem  and  Timothy  Alden. 
of  Portsmouth  are  the  leading  candidates  for  the  chair  of  Ori- 
ental Languages  in  Harvard.  But  AldenV  fortuiu*s  were  tie<l 
up  with  those  of  Eliphalet  Pearson,  tlie  retiring  Oriental  pro- 
fessor and  a  mcMuber  of  the  Corporation,  who  aspired  to  be- 
come president  of  the  College.  His  defeat  l>y  AVebber,  the 
professor  of  mathematics,  for  the  place  ended  the  chances  of 
Alden,  nor  did  Pickering  accept  the  chair  when  offered  him. 
The  disgust  ]>ut  in  the  Diari/  of  WilVtani  BvutJvii  is  intense 
and  characteristic;  under  the  date  of  April  10,  1807,  it  reads: 
'*The  president  lately  elected  is  of  narrow  cMlucation.  The 
professor  of  Divinity  has  no  elocution,  the  ])rofessor  of  Ori- 
ental Languages  has  no  Oriental  literature.  The  tutors  are 
youths;  the  college  is  in  deep  distress." 

The  Salem  pastor  was  an  intense  Democrat,  a  strong  fol 
lower  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.     His  jnditics  served  thus  to 
intensify  the  strained  relations  with  the  Federal  partisans  of 
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his  alma  mater.  He  was  offered  the  presideiuy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  \'ir|i;iina  by  JetTerson,  but  <le<'line(l  to  leave  his  East 
Chnrcli.  He  was  writing  volnminonsly  all  the  years,  for  the 
newspapers,  criticisms  of  books,  and  pi'eparing  historical  ma- 
terials. His  ])nblic  spirit  led  him  into  notable  civic  activities. 
His  devotion  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  was  made  conspicuous 

on  manv  occasions. 

« 

Dr.  Bentley,  having  known  Timothy  Alden's  plans  in  1S15, 
was  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  institution.  When 
Dr.  .Joseph  McKean,  a  Harvard  professor  and  classmate  of 
Alden,  one  of  the  original  Trustees,  died  in  181 S,  William 
Bentley  of  Salem  was  elected  to  take  his  place  on  the  Alle 
ghany  Board.  The  trust  was  gbnlly  accepted,  as  the  letter  of 
May  28,  1811),  indicates: 

"Reverend  Sir:  I  received  yours  of  the  past  month,  convinced  of 
the  high  honor  done  in  recording  my  name  among  the  friends  of  your 
rising  institution,  and  as  successor  of  my  worthy  friend  and  pupil.  Dr. 
McKean,  dear  to  me  by  his  talent  and  virtues,  as  well  as  domestic  obli- 
gations and  place  of  birth.  We  love  to  keep  our  first  affinities  and 
friendships  as  the  basis  of  our  hopes,  in  whatever  forms  our  names  or 
talents  may  be  employed.  When  you  write  with  enthusiasm  for  your 
college,  it  pleases  me  to  tind  that  you  haven't  forgotten  Cambridge.  It 
is  yet  the  best  thing  in  our  country.  In  no  way  should  Pennsylvania 
suffer  itself  to  be  excelled.  We  began  before  it  in  Massachusetts,  but 
we  were  taught  civil  liberty  from  it.  We  were  taught  justice  to  the 
Indians  by  it,  and  we  never  knew  religious  liberty  until  it  instructed  us 
to  get  it.  Our  colleges  will  be  all  new,  and  you  will  be  early  enough 
for  your  best  hopes.  Your  college  has  a  good  location,  for  the  new 
settlements  encircle  it. 

In  regard  to  books,  which  we  consider  as  our  tools,  we  are  more 
willing  to  bequeath  them  than  to  miss  or  want  them.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  repeatedly  has  assisted  a  learned  friend  through  me,  in  the  last 
notice  of  his  inability  to  serve,  observes  that  he  had  given  up  his 
library,  and  the  service  was  not  as  formerly  in  his  power.  I  have  made 
a  record  of  my  good  intentions,  but  I  shall  not  decline  a  visit  from  you 
and  shall  reward  it  with  such  things  as  you  may  point  out  as  immedi- 
ately useful  to  you. 

You  see  how  we  are  in  New  England.  The  U.  S.  Judiciary  has  im- 
prudently disturbed  New  Hampshire.  In  Massachusetts,  Williamstown 
College  threatens  to  be  like  a  county  trader,  in  perpetual  motion;  a  new 
college  is  proposed  in  Northampton. 

With  every  sentiment  of  esteem  and  affection. 

Your  devoted  servant,       William  Bentley." 

[  ^^  ] 
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Scarcely  a  half  year  passed,  when  the  new  Trustee  was 
stricken  in  sudden  death.  But  the  ple<lge  of  books  in  hi<4 
letter  of  acceptance  had  been  royally  redeemed.  The  generouw 
bequest  in  his  will  gave  Alleghany,  which  until  then  was 
merely  a  name,  and  even  without  fixed  local  habitation,  at 
once  a  national  fame.  These  precious  volumes  at  Saletn  were 
not  unknown  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Cambridge.  Some 
friends  of  the  East  Church 
pastor  had  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  thiH  son  of  Harvard  richly 
merited  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  its 
hands.  President  .lohn  Adams, 
bei-ause  of  Bentley's  vast  liter- 
arj-  labors,  sahite<l  him  play- 
fully in  his  letters,  as  "Doctor 
of  Physics,  of  Philosojdiy,  of 
Laws,  ami  D.D."  The  tardy 
recognition  of  his  alma  mater 
came  Sept.  2-),  181!).  hut  it  was 
on  May  S,  ISlit.  after  the  i 
quest  of  Alden  and  the  notili- ' 
cation  of  llie  Trustees'  action  •"■  Bentiw 

at  Meadville,  A|ii'i]  7.  had  been  i-cceived,  that  the  monlelltou^^ 
will  of  AVilliam  Beutley  was  <lrawn : 

"1  moke  my  last  will  and  I  give  my  nephew,  W.  B.  Fowle. 
cue  thousand  dollars. 

1  give  all  my  German  books,  Xew  England  printed  books, 
manuscripts  and  cabinet,  wilh  my  paintings  and  engravings, 
to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

I  give  all  my  classical  and  theological  books,  dictionaries, 
lexicons  and  Bibles  to  tlie  College  at  Mcadville,  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

The  loss  of  the  valuable  library  to  New  England  sat  with 
ill  gi-ace  in  Salem  and  elsewhere.     The  absurd  legeml  gained 
currency,  repeated  in  Day's  "Historical  Collections  of  Penn- 
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^ylvalli{^'  and  tlie  editin^jj  of  "77/^  Diary  of  William  Bviitlcjj/' 
that  Alleji:liany  had  its  ^ift  in  exchange  for  ji^ranting  an  lionor- 
ary  deji^inn*.  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  the  Anticpianan  Soiiety,  went 
from  Worcester  to  aceei)t  the  Hentley  beqnest  to  tlie  eollef^e. 
and  was  so  inspired,  that  on  Feb.  l\,  1S2(),  he  also  made  a  dona- 
tion to  Alle<?hany  of  five  hnndred  well  selected  volnmes.  In 
Meadvilh*,  the  otticial  minnte  was  solemnly  indited,  that  while 
the  Board  remitted  the  loss  snstained  bv  itself,  bv  the  conntrv 
and  by  the  Kei>id)lic  of  Letters,  in  the  death  of  its  learned 
associate,  it  shonld  be  its  aim  to  cluM-ish  a  <;ratefnl  recollec- 
tion of  his  ji^enerons  l(»ji:acy  and  to  transmit  his  name  to  post 
eritv  as  the  most  liberal  b(Mu»factoi-  of  the  rising:  seminary. 
A  testimonial  more  endnrin^  than  ])rint(Ml  resolntion  was 
deyised  at  the  annnal  meetin«i  of  tin*  Trnstees,  Ai>ril  10,  1820. 
The  ]>ros])ectiye  comin<'  of  a  library  spnrred  on  to  yery  detinite 
plans  to  i*(*alize  a  lonj;;  cherished  ])urpose.  A  site  foi*  the  col- 
lege mnsl  b(*  secnred  and  a  i)lan  foi-  the  tirst  bnildinj;  be  ]>ro- 
yided.  l^nanimonsly,  the  name  of  the*  Hall  mnst  be  Hentley. 
A  liberal  c-itizen  ]>romptly  jnoyided  a  campns  for  Allejrheny. 
Samnel  Lord,  lOscj.,  a  settler  in  1T!K>,  and  a  charter  Trustee  of 
the  college,  furnished  fi-om  his  lands,  north  of  the  yillage,  a 
most  a]>])ro]>rial(*  site.     Tin*  form  of  tlu»  gift  ran  as  follows: 

"Meadville,  June   16,   1820. 
To  the  President  and  Trustees: 

I  pledge  myself,  my  heirs  and  assigns  to  maice  to  the  Institution  a 
lee  simple  deed  of  live  acres  of  land,  patented  to  Samuel  Lord,  Jr., 
according  to  the  plan  of  outlets,  laid  out  by  me,  adjoining  the  tract  of 
Meadville,  which  live  acres  is  marked  on  said  plan  by  it>  Number 
Twenty,  and  has  been  selected  by  the  committee  of  your  Board  to  fix 
an  eligible  site,  thereon  to  erect  a  building  for  the  College,  and  1  also 
pledge  myself  to  grant  the  same  to  the  Institution  free  of  all  expenses 

^''^^^^^^^-  Samuel  Lord." 

The  gift  was  greatly  appreciated,  and  ALijor  (General  Alden 
was  directed  to  purchase  a  Canton  crepe  dress  for  Mrs.  Lord 
at  an  outlay  of  tifteen  dollars.  Samuel  Lord  also  tendered 
the  fr(»e  use  of  his  brick  yar«l  for  the  next  nine  months  to  sup- 
ply the  material  for  the  east  wing  of  Hentley  Hall.  It  was 
curiously    thought    this    ])ortion    of    the    building    might    be 
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»'i-«rti'(l  by  a  iiiea^^ei-  oiitliiy  of  two  tltmisiitiil  <loil;ii-s.  Siibsciip- 
tions  weri>  Molicitftl  jit  liniiii'  and  aln-ouil.  Kven  th^  Snleiii  <-oii- 
flivfiatioii  was  iipin-oacIiMl  tIiroiig)i  tlic  n^^eiicy  nf  Isaiah 
Tliuiiias  ill  Hie  rash  px|H'('taii<y,  that  it  would  aid  in  erecting 
a  iiieiiioi-ial  ill  tlic  West  to  its  late  pasror.  Tlie  lall  fell  on 
exceedingly  deaf  eai-s.  Init  the  nephew  ()f  Ih-.  Keiitley  and  tlie 
ex^-iiittn-  of  Ids  will  wrote  to  Timutliy  Alden,  tliat  ■'!  ho]ie 
llie  iiiiprejndiced   posterity   of   New   I'^ngland   will   envy   yon 


lliis  nninnincnl  to  one.  of  wlioiii  t 

Tlic  jii-ejiarations  for   the  layiij<r 
Wednesday.  .Inly  r.tli.  went  foiwanl 
tractiil  a  gi-eat  coinjiany  and 
all  the  coniniunily  did  liiinoi- 


ot  wortliv.' 


the 


¥i> 


ildel 


be. 


the  Lnthling  of  a  vislhle  col 
H'f.  The  .^ninniei-  snii  ha< 
no  teiTors  for  tlic  iiiocession 
thai  formed  on  tin-  Dianion. 
uiid  lic^aii  to  niiive  al  threi 
o'clock  from  the  frunt  of  tlu 
log  Conrt  I4<nise.  I.y  Me 
chanics"  Itow  and  Water 
Sti-eet,  past  the  residence  of 
Sanniel  I^nd,  along  where 
the  Terrace  now  is.  and 
tliroiigh  the  li<-lds  to  lli<-  hill 
side.  The  order  of  pi-occssion 
was  most  TiiL|Kising.  The 
"Meadville  Illnes"  h-d.  under 
the  connnan<l  of  rii|itain 
Long.  Male  pnpils  of  the 
Academy  anti  private  schools  follow 
zeuK,  a  band  of  lausie,  and  a  choir  ' 
Temple. 

The  students  of  Alleghany  Tollege  marchctil  with  a  sprig  of 
laurel  in  their  lials.  Next  come  officials  of  llic  ('(mnty  of 
Crawford,  magistrates  of  the  ("oinnionwealtb.  ollicers  of  the 
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U.  S.  Government  and  strangei-s  of  distinction.  Then  most 
loyally  moved  the  young  misses  of  the  Academy  and  many 
ladies  of  Meadville.  Next  were  elergjnien  and  elders  of 
churches,  benefactors  of  Alleghany  and  the  Trustees  with 
their  president,  Major  General  Roger  Alden.  The  Knights 
Templar  and  the  Western  Star  Masonic  Chapter,  in  their  ap 
propriate  regalia,  preceded  the  hero  of  the  dav.  Rev.  Timothv 
Alden  was  supported  on  his  right  by  Judge  Jesse  Moore,  of  the 
Northwestern  District,  and  on  his  left  by  Hugh  Brawley,  Esq., 
high  sheriff  of  Crawford.  An  elaborate  account  of  tlie  cere- 
mony was  officially  written  for  the  Messenger  as  follo\\s: 

"When  the  procession  began  to  move,  the  148th  Psalm  was  sung 
in  the  tune  of  Newburgh.  The  band  then  performed  till  Capt.  Long's 
company,  approaching  from  the  west,  came  within  four  rods  of  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  site  for  Bentley  Hall,  where  due  preparations 
had  been  made  for  laying  the  corner  stone,  when  the  whole  procession 
stopped,  opening  to  the  right  and  left.  The  marshals  passed  down  to 
the  rear,  which  with  the  successive  divisions  fell  in  and,  following  them, 
moved  to  the  place  of  the  great  floral  arch.  Flowers  of  various  kinds, 
brought  by  the  ladies  and  children,  were  strewed  along  the  path,  as 
the  rear  approached. 

"Arrived  at  the  corner  stone,  the  President  of  the  College  addressed 
the  throne  of  grace.     Samuel  Lord,  Esq.,  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  a  deed,   conveying  five  acres  of  land,   bounded 
for  twenty   rods  on  the  western   side  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Water- 
ford  Turnpike,  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Alleghany  College,  for 
the  location  of  the  buildings  of  the  institution,  which  was  publicly  read 
by  George  Seldin,.  Esq.,  one  of  the  marshals  of  the  day.     The  Ode  on 
Science  was  sung.     The  President  of  the  College  was  appointed  W.  M. 
of  Western  Star  Lodge,  protempore,  and  was  invested  accordingly.     He 
then  proceeded,  with  the  kind  aid  of  the  orticers,  brethren,  and  com- 
panions  of  the  two  fraternities,  to  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner 
stone,  which  was  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  craft  and  the  numerous 
attendants.     He  sprinkled  it  with  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  and  pronounced  it  "well  laid  and  sure."     He  closed  this 
ceremony  by  kneeling  down  with  the  Senior  and  Junior  Wardens  at  the 
corner   stone   and   supplicating   the   blessings   of   heaven   on    the   work 
undertaken,    and   on    the   benefactors,    ofticers,    intructors,    and    alumni 
of  the  institution,  of  the  present  and  all  succeeding  generations  and  on 
the  assembly  convened. 

The  President  then   resigned  his  temporary   appointment,   returned 
his  regalia  to  .Mr.  Barlow,  W.  M.  of  W.  S.  Lodge,  ascended  the  corner 
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stone,  and  made  an  address.  In  doing  this,  he  read  an  extract  from  the 
last  letter  he  received  from  the  late  Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.D.,  in  which 
he  passes  a  high  encomium  on  the  people  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  an  extract  from  a  letter,  he  had  recently  received  from  Wm.  Bentley 
Fowle,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  expressing  his  high  sense  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred on  the  name  of  his  late  distinguished  relative,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Alleghany  College,  in  naming  its  first  public  edifice  Bentley 
Hall.  An  account  was  given  of  the  Bentley  legacy,  estimated  at  some- 
thing more  than  three  thousand  dollars,  and  of  the  donation  of  Isaiah 
Thomas,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  amount- 
ing to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Some  remarks  were  made  on 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery;  the  flourishing  village  at  the 
foot  of  this  intended  Hill  of  Science;  the  mountains  round  about  like 
Jerusalem;  French  creek,  the  In-nun-gach  of  the  Senecas,  upon  the 
bosom  of  which  Washington  once  was  borne,  meandering  through  the 
extensive  and  fertile  meadows,  which  stretch  to  the  south;  and  the 
Cussewago,  rolling  in  silence  from  the  west.  It  was  stated  that  a  more 
eligible  site  for  the  college  could  not  have  been  found." 

Under  the  corner  stone  had  been  deposited  a  piece  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  marble  from  Dido's  Temple  in  Carthage,  mortar 
from  the  Tomb  of  Vergil,  a  portion  of  brick  from  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  parchment  rolls  with  names  of  Trustees  and  bene- 
factors of  Alleghany,  and  the  list  of  members  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge.  There  was  also  a  silver  plate,  6x4,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  giving  dates,  officials  of  nation,  state  and  col- 
lege, and  a  recital  of  the  incident.  The  stone  bears  these 
words : 


TIMOTHEUS  ALDEX 

Praaes.  I*ri.  Coll.  All.  Lap.  Angu.  Huj. 

Aula3  Bentliensis 

posuit  5  Jul.  1820 


But  the  exercises  of  the  day  were  not  yet  concluded,  for 
the  fourth  anniversary  commencement  had  to  be  observed. 
The  program  was  somewhat  curtailed,  but  members  of  the 
Junior  Class  spoke  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  German  ora- 
tions. David  Derickson,  in  an  English  address  on  the  events 
of  the  day,  praised  the  generosity  of  Bentley,  Thomas  and 
others.  A  final  word  of  appreciation  was  given  by  the  Founder 
to  the  marshals,  to  the  Lodge  and  all  who  had  helped  to  make 
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t\w  mrcii»iiiii  n  success.     Tin-  Seven t ye ittlitli  I'suliii  was  sung 
to  ttie  time  of  Jlear,  and   Hie  bene<lictiou  (;iven.     Then,  the 
Mejiilville  Bines  led  the  proud  ami  liajipv  citizens  iiack  to  tlieir 
fionie^i  ill  tlie  valley. 

Aroiinil  Jtentley  Hall,  tlie  statliest  of  the  college  group, 
clusters  the  best  truditious  of  the  hiKtitutiuu.  Its  erection  at 
this  period  iusnreil  the  stability  of  the  veuture  iuto  cducatiou, 
as  no  oilier  net  could,  ('(mm  whatever  niisfoHuue  to  the 
Founder  and  his  fellow  citiz4'iis.  the  ciitcrprisi'  was  secni-e  l»y 
the  very  fact,  that  in  order  to  hous<^  the  two  libraries  jiiid  pay 
homage  to  the  ineinoiy  of  l>r.  Heiitley.  thei-e  was  eivcted  a 
building  of  such  diii-^le.  clussic  bcaiily.  that  after  a  century 
of  growth  Ihe  college  boasts  imtliiiig  more  distinguished.  As 
long  as  Bentley  Hall  siood.  whether  occniiiiil  with  students, 
(n-  locked  ;uu\  barred,  as  in  the  period  of  18:tl-:{;t.  it  was  a 
challenge  lo  tlic  c<miniiinity.  an  acconii>lishiiieiit  that  c(Hn- 
jH-lled  continuation. 

For  its  perfect  colonial  tyjie.  Ihe  college  has  lo  thank  the 


I'tninder.  He  specified  every  colnnin.  every  capital,  each  slope 
of  roof,  each  toweling  chimney.  The  plans  were  ju'obably  the 
fruitage  of  veal's  of  loving  study.  That  Ihe  Ihnrongh  comjile- 
tion  did  not  take  jdace  until  late  in  Mr.  .\lden's  term,  or  in 
Ihe  years  following,  can  in  no  sense  <k'tra<t  from  the  insight, 
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tliat  planned  it  all  before  the  brick  an<l  mortar  were  a  possi- 
bility, and  before  the  neoessarv  nionev  for  the  labor  was  as- 
sured. 

In  State  architecture,  it  is  second  only  to  ln<lependence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia.  In  National  architecture,  it  mi|2;ht  stand 
beside  historic  P^'aneuil  in  Boston,  or  the  famous  homestead  at 
Mount  Vernon.  It  is,  of  course,  surpassed  in  size  and  costli- 
ness, but  in  the  subtle  symmetrv  of  ])erfect  art,  in  the  pleasant 
harmony  of  ornament  and  line,  one  would  travel  far  to  find  its 
ecpial. 

It  was  a  lon«:  and  painful  story,  the  creation  of  this  house 
that  was  to  do  honor  to  the  first  great  benefactor  of  the  col- 
le|2;e.  Built  into  it  was  much  of  the  tragedy  of  the  life  of 
Timothy  Alden.  While  workmen  were  making  ready  for  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone,  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Shepard 
Alden,  broken  bv  the  rude  life  of  the  frontier,  weakened  by  the 
separation  from  all  that  was  so  dear  in  the  East,  died  after  a 
painful  illness.  While  its  walls  stoo<l  unfinished  in  the 
Twenties,  its  lonely  architect  saw  many  another  fond  hope 
crumble. 

The  first  incpiiry  looked  toward  a  structure  of  stone.  A 
quarry  was  opene<l  in  the  ravine  a  few  yards  to  the  east  of  the 
site.  An  advertisement  in  the  local  i)a|)er  of  August  called 
for  bids,  and  a  contract  was  entered  with  dohn  Petrie  on  Dec. 
11,  1820.  to  lay  the  fouinlation  at  '^:\A'2y^  a  perch.  After 
ground  was  broken,  the  size  of  the  original  ])lan  was  increased 
in  length  and  breadth,  until  the  i»resent  dimensions  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  bv  fortv-four  feet  were  reached.  The 
earliest  drawings  of  the  building,  however,  were  rigidly  fol- 
lowed. The  central  porticm,  sixty  feet  in  width  and  three 
stories  in  height,  was  to  be  fianked  with  two  wings  of  thirty 
feet,  standing  back  of  the  main  line  eight  feet  and  fronted  by 
heavy  columns. 

The  work  of  excavation  and  of  the  masons  did  not  get  under 
way  until  spring,  then  the  Trustees  decided  that  the  super- 
structure should  be  of  brick  After  another  a<lvertisement,  the 
firm   of  (Jraworz  and  Lapsely,  of  Erie,  was  favored   for  the 
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construction  of  the  outside  walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roof, 
their  bid  being  ^8450.  Walls  of  eighteen  inches  were  specified 
and  the  minute  details  of  the  building  were  entered  into  the 
lengthy  contract.  After  operations  began,  late  in  1822,  the 
erection  went  forward  with  fair  progress  for  a  year.  Then  the 
firm  fell  into  controversy  with  the  Board  and  left  in  November 
with  their  work  incomplete. 

When  a  suit  was  entered  by  the  vigilant  lawyers  of  the 
Trustees,  an  arbitration  was  arranged  and  the  Erie  partners 
required  to  refund  $1033  of  the  monies  paid  them.  After  the 
scaffolding  had  stood  about  the  abandoned  structure  through 
the  winter  of  1823-4,  the  Board  completed  the  roofing  and 
protected  the  interior  from  the  weatlier.  A  contract  was  made 
with  Harm  Jan  Huidekoper  to  furnish  glass  and  paint,  the 
Trustees  hiring  occasional  workmen  to  finish  minor  portions 
of  the  inside  of  the  east  wing.  The  crying  need,  as  it  had 
been  for  years,  was  the  funds  to  bring  Bentley  Hall  to  the 
perfection  that  was  so  devotedly  desired. 

In  the  memorial  to  the  I*ennsvlvania  Assemblv  in  Decem- 
ber,  1820,  the  Trustees  reinforced  tlieir  appeal  for  an  appro- 
priation by  citing  the  generosity  of  citiz^ens  of  other  States 
to  Alleghany.  The  gifts  of  Bentley  and  Thomas  were  said  to 
form  a  library  much  more  valuable  than  that  possessed  by 
Dartmouth  College,  thirty  years  after  its  establishment, 
though  it  was  patronized  by  the  King  of  England  and  many 
of  the  nobility.  The  Senate,  through  its  committee  on  edu- 
cation, sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  college  which  Timothy 
Alden  knew  how  to  answer  to  the  highest  advantage  of  his 
institution.  The  college  had  an  influential  Trustee,  Gen. 
Henry  Hurst,  in  the  Senate.  When  the  bill  to  allow  Jefferson 
and  Washington  Colleges  each  $5000  was  pending,  he  was  able 
to  have  AUeghanv  added  to  the  favored  list,  bv  a  vote  of  24  to 
5,  on  Feb.  7. 

Patrick  Farrelly,  another  prominent  Trustee,  sat  in  the 
House,  and  that  body  concurred  in  the  gift  to  Alleghany.  The 
liberal  provisions  of  this  act  began  in  1820,  so  a  portion  was 
at  once  available,  and  thereafter,  one  thousand  vearlv.     This 
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timely  aid  made  possible  tlic  start  on  the  walls  of  Bentley 
Hall.     But  the  Board  did  not  abandon  its  program  of  sendiii{i; 
annual   requests   to   the   legislators.     The   plea  of   l>eceml)er, 
1821.  was,  that  Nince  the  foundation  bad  lieen  laid,  larger  sums 


IwUh  Thomu,  LL.D..  from  b  paintloK  presented  to  tbe  College 

were  required  at  earlier  dates  to  complete  the  superstructure. 
The  bill,  introduced  into  the  House  by  -Tames  Cochrane,  of 
Crawford,  provided,  that  the  $4000  previously  voted  be  paid  iu 
two  successive  yearly  installments,  aud  that  the  iindrawn  do- 
nation lauds  in  the  Senatorial  district  be  given  to  Alleghany 
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College.     The  o|)]K)sitioii  to  the  iiieasuii*  kept  it  from  a  third 
reading. 

After  another  year  had  i)assed,  the  Hoard  Ixddly  enlarge^l 
its  demands  upon  the  Commonwealth.  It  wanted  $5000  to 
carry  forward  the  work  on  Hentley,  Jf20,000  to  establish  pro- 
fessorships, and  certain  donation  lands  in  Crawford  County. 
The  people  of  Meadville  were  shown  to  be  worthy  of  assistance, 
because  of  their  large  efforts  at  self  help,  having  subscribe<l 
many  thousaml  dollars  to  the  college,  the  turni)ike  and  the 
public  county  buiblings,  besides  having  built  a  brick  meeting 
house  bv  an  association  of  the  citizens.  The  Hoard  had  been 
possibly  encourage<l  to  its  action  by  the  e<lucational  report  of 
the  Senate  of  Manli  1st,  1S22,  which  accorded  high  i)raise  to 
Alleghany,  as  com])ared  with  other  State  colleges.  It  Siiid, 
**More  had  been  accom])lished  in  Meadville,  than  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  had  <-onceived.  It  has  anient  and  perse- 
vering friends  and  the  gifts  to  it  show  that  its  interests  have 
struck  a  deep  root  in  the  public  mind.''  Hut  no  arguments 
could  move  the  obdurate  legislators  of  both  H(mses,  and  the 
purse  strings  were  not  loose<l,  as  long  as  a  ]>ortion  of  the  grant 
of  1S21  remained  to  b(»  doled  out. 

The  im])assioned  su]>port  by  Col.  James  Cochrane  of  the 
bill  to  a[)pro]n-iate  certain  lands  in  Crawford  County  to  the 
reli(»f  of  the  college  may  ac<-ount  for  tin*  raising  of  some  cap- 
tious op])osition.  The  act,  however,  ])assed  the  House  and 
failiMl  in  the  S(Miat(\     H(»  thus  s]»oke: 

"Relief  would  come  like  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  a  half  vanquished, 
but  meritorious  army.  The  enterprise  of  the  West  has  ridden  tri- 
umphant over  every  opposition  An  enthusiastic  ambition  has  enabled 
our  fathers  to  meet  and  conquer  dirticulties,  from  which  even  Hope 
shrunk  with  horror  and  Courage  stood  aghast.  If  departed  spirits  had 
ought  to  do  with  mortals  here  below,  then  might  the  soul  of  a  Bentley 
or  the  heaven-inspired  mind  of  a  Winthrop  descend  to  the  floor  of  this 
legislative  hall  and  open  the  minds  of  the  members  to  the  same  liber- 
ality, which  these  eastern  men  extended  toward  the  infant  Institution. 
The  generosity  of  their  dying  moments  will  be  long  remembered  by 
the  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  effect  of  their  donations 
to  our  little  seminary  will  be  enjoyed,  when  their  ashes  shall  cease  to 
exist  in  the  tombs  of  their  fathers." 
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Tlie  inemorial  of  182:^  to  the  Legislature  took  another  taek; 
it  asked  for  a  loan  of  f 5000  for  ten  years.  But  still  the  college 
knoeke<l  in  vain.  The  petitions  of  the  Board  thereafter  had  a 
note  of  grave  fear.  There  wei*e  pressing  debts  of  $2500  to  the 
workmen,  and  the  possibility  of  legal  action  against  Beutley 
llall  and  the  i)reeious  library  had  to  be  faced.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  real  conspiracy  had  been  formed  in  the  General  Assembly 
against  Alleghany,  since  in  the  session  of  1825-6,  separate 
bills,  introduced  in  each  House  for  the  aid  of  the  college, 
failed  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  vote.  The  subscriptions 
made  in  the  flush  times  of  1815  luul  uot  been  met  at  the  crisis 
of  building.  The  first  call  for  payment,  in  1821,  was  based  on 
ten  per  cent  of  the  pledge.  Then  twenty-five  per  cent  was 
asked.  An  official  estimate  was  made  in  1826,  that  one-third 
of  the  total  could  not  be  collected.  Of  the  one-tiiousand-doUar 
subscription  of  Wallace  and  Oriftith,  Wallace  paid  five  hun- 
dred. A  \ery  prominent  *^associator"  had  his  figure  reduced 
bv  the  Board  from  five  hundred  to  one  huiulred  fiftv  dollars 
Several  amounts  were  eutirelv  remitted. 

Slowlv  as  Bentlev  Hall  was  made  available  to  house  the 

ft.  ft 

college,  in  the  matter  of  that  other  ])rime  essential,  a  library, 
Alleghany  in  a  single  bound  advanced  from  its  already  notable 
wealth  of  books  in  1820  to  a  position  of  national  pre-eminence, 
by  an  astounding  and  unprecedented  bequest  made  public 
Oct.  :{,  1821.  The  Boston  rATuioT  announced,  that  "the  Hon. 
James  Winthrop,  lately  <leceased  in  Candn-idge,  had  devised 
his  library,  one  of  the  best  private  libraries  in  the  Union,  to 
Alleghany  Ccdlege.  This  college  beyond  the  mountains  stands 
a  fair  chance  of  i)ossessing  the  best  collection  of  books  of  any 
seminarv  in  the  uaticm.'' 

ft 

James  Winthrop,  though  an  ohler  man,  was  another  of  the 
choice  friends  of  Timothv  Alden  and  the  familiar  of  William 
Beutley.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  famed  first  governor  and 
the  grandson  of  the  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts.  His  father, 
John  Winthrop,  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  in  Harvard  College  from  17^58-70,  being  the  lounder 
of  the  science  of  seismology.  James  was  born  in  Cambridge 
in   1752  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in   1760.     Fighting  as  a 
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patriot,  he  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill.  From  1772  to  1787, 
he  held  the  position  of  librarian  in  Harvard.  Then  he  became 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  also  S(*.rved  as 
Register  of  Probate,  just  as  his  father  before  him  had  been 
Judge  of  the  Probate  Court.  Judge  James  Winthrop  was  one 
of  the  charter  Trustees  of  Alleghany  in  1817  and  in  the  first 
anniversary  commencement,  that  year,  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him. 

The  following  letter  is  indicative  of  his  deep  interest  in  the 
enterprise  of  his  fellow  alumnus ; 

Cambridge,  19  Sept.,   1817. 
Rev.  Sir: 

I  was  in  season  honored  by  your  polite  letter  of  28th  July,  inform- 
ing me  of  the  act  of  your  University,  which  conferred  on  me  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  It  will  be  readily  conceived,  without  any 
taking  pains  otherwise  to  convince  you  of  it,  that  so  great  an  honor 
was  very  gratifying  to  me;  and  the  idea  of  having  my  name  inserted 
in  the  Catalogue  of  their  Worthies,  and  of  their  Trustees,  together 
with  that  of  my  much  esteemed  friend,  the  Reverend  Dr.  McKean,  by 
another  Friend,  whom  I  have  always  esteemed  for  his  merit,  and  now 
still  more  for  his  work's  sake,  has  taken  fast  hold  of  my  heart.  You 
have  planted  the  laurel  on  the  heights  of  Alleghany,  and  my  prayers 
are  not  wanting  that  you  may  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose  and  of  contemplating  with  joy  the  work 
of  your  own  hand. 

With  incessant  desires  for  the  prosperity  of  your  University,  and  for 
all  personal  engagements  to  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Rev.  President  Alden.  James  Winthrop. 

The  Diary  of  Wm,  Bentleij  affords  a  minute,  almost  prying 
i-ecord  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  Winthrop  collection.  In 
stead  of  attending  the  gradimtion  exercises  of  Harvard  each 
August,  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Salem  pastor  to  Cambridge 
ended  in  the  librarv  of  his  frien<l.  He  notes  the  addition  of 
the  original  French  Encyclopedia  of  Diderot,  the  purchase  of 
the  books  of  Dr.  Mayhew  and  the  coming  of  many  other  treas- 
ures during  the  successive  years.  The  housing  of  the  library 
was  especially  attractive  to  Dr.  Bentley  and  he  alludes  fre- 
quently to  the  elaborate  alcoves  for  the  volumes  in  the  home 
of  Ju<lge  Winthrop,  tlie  plan  being  the  one  used  as  Librarian 
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of  Harvard.  There  were  many  k(H»n  diseiissions  in  these 
scholarly  pre<-iiirts,  the  coinrades  desraiitin^;  upon  their 
philosophies  of  life.  How  intensely  the  busy  man  from  8alem 
enjoyed  the  retreat  of  a  day  I  The  Diarif  whispers  his  delight; 
*'a  lovely  circle  of  friends  gave  me  great  jdeasnre,'' 

The  tirst  modest  valuation  j)laced  uiK)n  the  Winlhroj)  be- 
quest to  Alleghany  was  six  thousand  dollars.  Later,  a  fairer 
estimate  was  said  to  be  ten.  Manv  of  the  books  were  the  work 
of  the  best  Knglish  and  Continental  presses,  with  here  and 
there  the  rare  and  famous  handicraft  of  the  Elzevirs.  The 
last  will  and  testament  of  dndge  AVinthro])  was  made  June 
24,  ISliS,  antedating  that  (»f  Dr.  15entley  by  a  year.  The  instru- 
ment is  lii^hlv  <haract(»ristic  : — 

1,  James  Wiiitlirop  of  Cambridi^'e,  beiiiR  in  my  usual  state  of  health 
and  advanced  to  that  time  of  life,  at  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
most  of  my  ancestors  out  of  the  world,  do,  with  a  view  to  reward 
some  virtuous  attachments,  of  which  I  have  received  the  benetit,  make 
this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Author  of  my  being  for  having 
tilled  up  my  measure  of  time  hitherto  by  a  course  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ments and  for  the  good  measure  of  health  afforded  me;  and  when  I 
quit  this  life,  I  trust  that  my  faith  in  the  Christian  system  will  sustain 
me,  believing  that  in  whatever  state  of  being  Divine  Providence  will 
see  lit  to  place  me,  I  shall  have  in  endless  progression  all  the  happiness 
of  which   my  faculties  shall   then   render   me  capable. 

The  wills,  that  I  heretofore  made  having  been  annulled  by  the  death 
of  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  intended  to  provide,  I  do  hereby  revoke 
and  declare  to  be  null  and  void. 

Imprimis;  to  my  friend,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Spooner,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  I 
give  my  gold  kneebuckles. 

Item.  To  my  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Bentley  of  Salem,  I  give  a 
gold  stock  buckle,  my  sleeve  buttons  and  broach,  being  those  I  com- 
monly wear. 

Item.  To  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Harris,  who  to  other  evi- 
dences of  friendship,  has  added  that  of  naming  his  son  for  me,  I  give 
three  hundred  dollars. 

Item.  I  direct  my  executor  to  pay  a  legacy  to  Miss  Ann  Milliard, 
who  now  lives  with  me,  the  sum  of  live  hundred  dollars,  over  and 
above  that  due  her  from  the  stipend  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
week,  from  Dec.   12,   I8l7. 

Item.      To   the   University   of  Harvard   College   I   bequeath   two   ma- 
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nogany    cases,    being   my    collection   of   ancient    and   modern    coins.      1 
wish  for  their  sake  that  the  collection  was  more  perfect. 

Item.  It  has  been  a  favorite  object  with  me  to  have  a  good  library 
and  I  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to  collect  a  pretty  extensive  one;  and 
one  that  has  afforded  me  much  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  it.  As  none  of 
my  relatives  has  any  particular  taste  for  books  and  1  am  loth  to  admit 
the  idea,  that  my  whole  labor  and  expense  in  making  the  collection  will 
be  lost,  I  give  and  dispose  of  it  as  follows,  viz.:  1  will  that  all  my  books 
of  English  poetry,  all  novels  and  sermons  in  English,  be  divided  equally 
between  Mrs.  Harriet  Peck  and  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Harris. 

Item.  All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  books  1  give  to  the  Alleghan/ 
College  at  Meadville  in  Pennsylvania,  whereof  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden 
is  President,  with  my  best  prayers  to  God  for  the  success  and  utility 
of  that  Institution. 

Tiiere  were  two  esj>e(ially  liajq^y  incidents  in  the  ]nitlietic 
earlier  of  Timothy  Ahlen,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  bright 
visions  of  his  soul  wer(»  being  realizetl.  One  was  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone*  of  J5entlev  Hall;  the  other  was  tin?  formal 
acce[)(ance  of  the  l(»gacy  of  .Judge  Winthrop.  The  l)ooks  of 
IM*.  Bentlev  and  Isaiah  Thomas  had  been  sent  bv  water  to 
Philadelphia,  and  thence  carted  to  Pittsburgh  and  on  to  Mead- 
ville, at  a  cost  exc(»eding  one  hundred  <lollars.  But  to  enter 
into  the  handsome  beijuest  at  ('and)ridge,  tlu»  ]>resence  of  the 
Founder  of  Alleghany  was  nMjuired.  His  hand  an<l  eye 
<lirecte<l  all  the  [)rei)aration  for  the  travels  of  the  volumes. 
This  famous  library  was  too  valuable  to  ex])ose  to  the  ])erils  of 
the  s«*a.  Thr(»e  tons  of  books  in  thirteen  l)ox(»s  were  intrusted 
to  the  teamsters  of  Boston.  So  borne  in  wagons  through 
Albany  and  Buffalo,  the  precious  freight  came  on  to  Mea<l- 
ville,  arriving  Sept.  :*>,  1S22. 

The  i^ublic  s])irit  of  the  citizens  foun<l  a  temporary  hom<» 
for  the  college  possessions,  which  had  now  grown  into  a  library 
of  over  seveu  thousan<l  volumes.  They  were  placed  in  the 
imblic  office  building  of  the  county,  which  stoo<l  on  Chestnut 
Street.  The  President,  in  the  mi<lst  of  his  other  planning, 
traveling  and  accustomed  attendance  ui)on  the  (leneral  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  now  i)re])are<l  a  com]dete 
catalogue  of  the  books.  His  ex])erience  as  cataloguer  of  the 
Ma ssjichu setts  and  the  New  York  Historical  Societv  libraries 
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WUH  iipplled  now  to  tbe  treasures,  whicli  were  peculiarly  his 
own,  for  had  lie  not  gained  them,  every  one,  by  his  own  effec- 
tive, personal  solicitation. 

The  Cataloi/iiK  liibliothecac  C'ollegii  .llleghanieneia  was 
issued  in  August,  182^,  from  the  local  printer,  "E  Typis 
Thoniae  Atkinson  et  Soc,  apud  Aleadville."  It  was  a  highly 
crt'ditable  jiicce  of  work  of  139  pages.  The  college  used  the 
oppurtnniiy  Ui  publish  a  list  uf  all  the  bcuefactocs  of  the 
library,  giving  the  address  and  calling  of  each  one.  The  alert 
rollerliir  an<l  FoniKler  state<l,  that  the  object  in  publishing  the 
catalogue  was  not  only  to  manifest  gratitude  for  the  unprece- 
dented patriinage.  wliirh  one  depatliiient  uf  the  new  institu- 
tion had  enjiiycd,  hut  iliat  its  fiietids,  at  home  and  abroad, 
seeing  wliat  was  alnnKly  bestowed,  could  perceive  what  was 
wanted  !<>  increase  ils  literary  and  scientillc  e(|uipnient. 

One  of  tlicM'  friends  made  (his  prompt  response,  much 
priKcd  in  the  archives; 
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The  ideal  setting  of  the  future  for  the  library  in  Beutley 
Hall  was  thus  expressed  by  Timothy  Alden :  ^'lu  the  edifice, 
whose  majestic  walls  have  already  reached  their  lutended 
height,  there  will  be  one  chamber,  sixty  by  forty -four  feet,  with 
a  tier  of  alcoves,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  books  of  this  invaluable  collection,  the  arches  of 
which  will  be  adorned  with  the  names  of  the  chief  donors." 
But  it  w\is  to  be  seven  years  before  the  books  were  brought  to 
their  destined  place  on  College  Hill.  A  large  edition  of  the 
catalogue  was  made  and  copies  sent  to  the  friends  of  literature 
in  the  United  States.  A  gracious  letter  of  congratulation  came 
from  James  Madison,  none  from  Adams  or  Monroe. 

In  the  early  years,  the  lack  of  a  college  building  limited  the 
number  of  students.  The  instruction  was  given  almost  entirely 
by  the  President.  Students  came  to  the  Alden  home,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Spencer  Hospital,  just  as  in  the  same 
period.  President  Dwight  of  Yale  received  the  Seniors  at  his 
residence  for  tlieir  daily  work.  A  room  in  the  old  log  court 
house,  later  the  county  jail,  and  a  log  cabin  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  were  other  places  for  recitations.  The  largest 
attendance  in  anv  one  vear  was  fifteen  students,  that  number 
being  enrolled  in  1821.  The  total  admitted  in  the  five  years 
was  twenty-six.  The  first  graduating  class  of  1821  had  four 
members  There  was  a  single  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1824  and 
four  in  1826. 

A  sidelight  on  the  small  enrollment  of  the  early  date  is 

afforded  by  a  cpiaint  bit  of  comfort,  that  came  from  Dr.  Eben 

Pemberton,  the  former  preceptor  of  Alden  and  head  of  the 

Phillips  Andover  Academy,  who  was  given  the  first  honorary 

degree  conferred  by  Alleghany.    He  wrote  on  August  12,  1818. 

thus : 

"You  observe  your  freshman  class  is  small.  The  classes  at  Harvard 
College  were  small  in  the  beginning.  Look  into  its  catalogue.  You  will 
see  in  some  years  one  name  only,  in  others  not  one.  May  Alleghany 
College  like  that  grow  and  prosper." 

The  spirit  of  the  students  of  the  Alden  regime  may  well  be 
exemplified  in  the  instance  of  the  Founder's  nephew,  Oliver 
Alden  Tavlor,  of  Massachusetts.    This  vouth  of  nineteen  quali- 
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fied  to  become  a  beueficiarj'  of  the  American  Education  Society 
by  passing  the  test  at  Williams  College,  and  then  set  out  on 
foot  to  cover  the  five  hundred  miles  to  Meadville.  He  made 
the  journey  in  seventeen  days  at  a  cost  of  $5.60  and  arrived  in 
time  to  recite  the  Ode  to  Science,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  Bentlev  Hall  in  1820.  Tavlor  lived  in  the  home  of  the 
President  and  was  at  first  only  a  ^"l^robationer,"  needing  to 
prepare  his  classics.    He  also  taught  school  in  the  county. 

His  journal  under  date  of  July  18,  1821,  has  this  entry: 
"Today  I  am  twenty  years  of  age  and  have  been  admitted  a 
Freshman  in  Alleghany  College;  to  the  Almighty  I  direct  my 
prayer  for  assistance  in  discharging  the  implied  duties."  His 
uncle  was  absent  often  on  college  affairs,  and  it  meant  a 
serious  interruption  in  recitations  to  this  earnest  candidate 
for  the  ministry.  Later,  he  transferred  to  Union  College  to 
complete  his  course,  though  Alleghany  gave  him  also  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  182G.  The  youth  had  a  profound  love  and 
reverence  for  the  President  and  appreciated  the  crushing 
responsibilities  that  weighed  upon  him.  The  life  of  Taylor 
was  cut  short,  while  he  was  prei)aring  an  adequate  sketch  of 
the  career  of  TimothA'  Alden. 

The  graduation  of  the  first  class  from  Alleghany  was  an 
event  of  especial  joy  to  the  President,  for  among  its  members 
were  his  two  sons.  The  little  group  of  four  had  through  the 
five  years  appeared  on  many  academic  occasions,  but  the  cul- 
minating blaze  of  glory  was  supplied  in  the  event  of  1821.  Yet 
the  final  symbol  of  work  done  was  not  then  given.  The  diploma 
had  been  a  matter  of  correspondence  and  deliberation  for 
years  and  not  until  1821:  was  the  quaint  design  engraved  which 
adorned  Allegheny  sheepskins  many  decades.  The  procession 
formed  on  Water  street,  opposite  Torbett's  Hotel.  The  Mead- 
ville Light  Artillery  was  the  escort  of  honor  to  the  President, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Class  of  1821.  The  company 
moved  at  ten  o'clock  to  the  new  brick  meeting  house,  where  a 
suitable  stage  for  the  day  had  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
pulpit.    The  ofUcial  program  was  as  follows: 
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Alleghany  College 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  COMMENCEMENT.  WEDNESDAY, 

FOURTH  OF  JULY, 

MDccrxxi. 

EXERC/SES  BY  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  BACCALAUREATE. 

1.  Salutatory  oration,  in  Latin,  by 

Robert  Wormsted  Alden 

2.  Hebrew  oration,  by 

Timothy  John  Fox  Alden 

3.  English  oration,  on  astronomy,  by 

David  Derickson 

4.  Greek  oration,  on  geography,  by 

Alexander  Matthew  White 

5.  English  oration,  on  the  importance,  to  the 

United  States,  of  a  navy,  by 

R.   W.  Alden 

6.  Syriac  oration,  by 

T.  /.  F.  Alden 

7.  English  oration,   on   the   progress  of  Lib- 

erty, by 

A.  M.  White 

8.  German  oration,  on  Washington,  the  glory 

of  his  country,  by 

D.  Derickson 

9.  Valedictory  oration,  in  English,  on  Ameri- 

can Independence,  closing  with  several 
addresses  and  a  respectful  notice  of  Bent- 
ley,  Thomas,  and  other  benefactors  of 
Alleghany  College,  by 

T.  /.  F.  Alden. 


T.  J.  Fox  Alden,  who  gave  three  orations  on  this  day,  fol- 
lowing the  paternal  example  at  Harvard  in  his  Syriac  address. 
was  a  man  of  strong  personality.    He  was  born  in  Portsmouth, 
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N.  H.,  April  12,  1802.  After  Iiis  gnuhiatioii,  he  studied  law, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Meadvjlle  on  August  14,  182:i, 
After  fourteen  years  he  renioveti  to  Morgautowii,  Va.,  and 
thence  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  was  a  proniineut  figure  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  A  large  and  iniiioi*tant  labor  was  the 
Digest  of  the  Deeisious  of  the  i^ujireuie  Court  from  Dallas  to 
l-l  Howard.  inrluHivc,     He  was  very  fluent  as  a  si)eaker  and 


Timotbjr  John  Foi  Aldeii 

an  able  debater,  engaging  in  notable  eonlcsts  over  religious 
questions.  He  Ixtaine  the  ]>ivsident  of  the  lirst  association  of 
the  aiunini  of  Allegheny,  formed  in  1S47.  He  mariied  the 
dnugliter  of  Cin-ncUns  Van  Horn  of  Meadviile,  and  upon  his 
death,  Aug.  :t,  IS.")",  was  survived  liy  two  daughters  and  a  son. 
The  perversity  of  fortune  in  the  atfairs  of  the  college 
was  also  evidenced  in  the  several  vain  attempts  to  secure 
instrnctors.  IJev.  Itobert  Johnston  departe<l  before  the  charter 
[  .-,2  ] 
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came.  Rev.  Frederick  Heyer,  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  later 
famed  as  a  missionary  in  India,  was  invited  in  1818  to  be  the 
professor  of  German,  but  a  call  to  a  Maryland  parish  took 
him  from  Crawford  county-.  Rev.  John  Van  Liew,  the  Presby- 
terian pastor  in  Meadville,  was  made,  in  1821,  the  professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Belle  Lettres,  but  he  likewise  removed.  In 
April,  1822,  David  Derickson,  the  graduate  of  1821,  was  em- 
ployed as  a  tutor  by  the  Trustees,  teaching  a  year  and  a  half 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  school,  which  the  college  conducted  in 
rivalry  with  the  academv.  Mr.  Derickson  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1823,  and  became  a  Trustee  of  the  college  within  a  few 
years. 

It  was  naturally  the  lack  of  funds  that  precluded  an  in- 
crease in  the  teaching  staff.  President  Alden  sought  dili- 
gently to  devise  methods  for  the  endowment  of  professorial 
chairs.  Having  led  in  tlie  founding  of  the  Western  Star  Lodge 
of  Masons  in  1817,  this  society  seemed  a  likely  agency  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  college.  It  was  proposed  to 
establish  the  Architectonic  Mathematical  I^rofessorship  of 
Alleghany  College.  The  local  brethren  subscribed  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  and  then,  on  April  18,  1822,  issued  a  call  for  aid 
from  the  Lodges  of  the  State. 

"Residing  in  a  remote  part  of  our  Commonwealth,  where  the  light 
of  literature  and  science  is  much  wanted,  and,  where  within  a  few 
years,  a  college  has  been  located  under  prospects  of  extensive  useful- 
ness to  the  present  and  future  generations,  and  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  seeing  it  rise  and  shed  its  blessings  in  these  regions  of  the  west,  we 
have  commenced  a  subscription,  which  it  is  our  ardent  wish  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  Craft,  the  object  of  which  is  to  raise  a  fund  for  endowing 
a  Mathematical  Professorship,  Mathematics  having  ever  claimed  the 
special  fostering  care  of  Masons." 

Many  of  the  Trustees  at  Meadville  were  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  in  their  name  Timothy  Alden  went  forth  to  solicit 
funds  for  the  new  enterprise.  The  Grand  Lodge  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  June  3,  added  its  approval.  After  traveling  eleven 
hundred  miles,  in  September  the  President  had  secured  $102 
in  cash  and  f  75  in  subscriptions.  Tlie  Board  voted  the  amount 
to  him  for  his  expenses,  and  the  Harvard  scholar  continued  to 
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be  the  professor  of  matheniatics,  as  well  as  of  all  subjects  iu 
the  curriculuin  of  Alleghany  College. 

Another  project  was  at  once  begun  to  induce  the  Germans 
of  Pennsylvania  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  to  raise 
a  fund  ^*for  a  learned  professor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  not 
only  to  teach  the  comprehensive  and  energetic  German  lan- 
guage, but  to  exercise  his  talents  in  disseminating  the  light  of 
German  literature  and  science."  The  President  prepared  a 
gracious  letter  in  German  and  in  English,  and  it  was  circu- 
lated in  an  attractive  form.  He  laid  the  plan  before  the  Luth- 
eran and  Reformed  Synods,  but  Alleghany  was  located  too 
remote  from  the  centers  of  German  population  in  the  State, 
and  the  call  met  with  no  response. 

The  next  notable  endeavor  by  the  college  was  made  in  1825, 
when  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  had 
asked  for  a  suitable  location  for  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Tlie  Trustees  offered  the  use  of  the  extensive  library, 
witli  its  contents  expressed  in  thirty  languages,  and  the  pos- 
session of  one-half  of  Bent  lev,  free  for  ten  years.  The  citizens 
met  ill  mass  meeting  in  the  Court  House,  and  raised  a  fund 
available,  if  Meadville  should  be  the  site  chosen.  The  Board 
entered  in  correspondence  with  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and 
other  Conmiissioners,  placing  a  valuation  of  ^20,000  on  the 
college  library  and  Jj?20,000  on  Bentley  Hall,  when  completed, 
as  inducements  for  the  church  favor.  But  the  Presbyterians 
did  not  care  to  share  half  a  plant,  and  gave  their  choice  to  the 
Allegheny  town,  adjoining  the  growing  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  antagonistic  forces  which  ruled  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature in  withholding  aid  from  Alleghany  in  the  severe  years 
of  struggle  to  build  Bentley  Hall  were  tAvo-fold.  There  was  the 
ever  latent  Stale-wide  hostility  to  public  and  higher  educa- 
tion; there  was  also  the  scorn  of  the  older,  eastern  section  for 
the  western.  In  the  session  of  182G,  when  the  much-needed 
donation  was  so  nearly  voted,  Dickinson  College  received  a 
grant  of  .^21,000.  The  "watch-dog",  Dewart,  of  Commonwealth 
finances,  raised  the  false  hue  and  cry,  that  the  public  treasure 
was  being  frittered  away  on  a  half  dozen  college  west  of  the 
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mountains.  But  Timotlij'  AUIcii  was  not  dismayed.  He  con- 
tinued to  proclaim  in  press  and  letters  his  faith  in  his  school. 
In  the  Crawford  Mes^siinger,  he  wrote,  "The  opportunity  of  a 
classical  education  must  have  weight  with  the  liberally 
minde<l.  By  disseminating  knowte<lge  among  the  citizens  gen- 
erally and  fitting  them  to  participate  in  the  councils  of  the 
Oommunwealth  and  the  Nation,  it  will  nerve  the  i>olitical  sys- 
tem. The  President  himself  may  probably  at  no  distant  day 
trace  his  elevation  to  that  high  t^tatiou  to  the  instructions 
received  in  Alleghany  College." 

Thomas  Atkinon,  a  charter  Trustee  of  the  college,  the 
pioneer  editor  of  the  Meske.vokr  and  first  burgess  of  Meadville, 
when   incorporated,   became  the   Itepresentative  of  Crawford 
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County  in  the  House  of  182(J-7.  On  April  12,  both  branches 
agreed  to  a  gift  of  Jff4000  to  Alleghany  to  be  paid  in  four  years. 
There  was  a  new  si)irit  at  Harrisburg,  possibly,  one  of  shame. 
Mr.  Atkinson  reported :  ''The  bill  passed  without  a  dissenting 
voice  in  the  House.  Members  arose  spontaneously  in  all 
quarters  to  support  it,  leaving  one  scarcely  room  to  edge  in  a 
word  by  way  of  explanation.  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  all  the  members  fen*  the  kindness  paid  to  the  proposition  I 
had  the  honor  to  submit.'' 

With  resources  now  avaibible,  an  order  was  given  in  June 
to  build  the  cupola  on  Bentley,  and  on  Dec.  ;U,  1827,  David 
Dick,  one  of  the  Trusti*i»s,  took  the  contract  at  $3000  to  finish 
the  interior  of  the  Hall,  particularly  the  west  and  middle  por- 
tions, long  untouched.  The  east  wing  was  in  a  fashion  habi- 
table. A  popular  subscription  in  1825  of  a  day's  work  each 
had  brought  Trustees,  alumni  an<l  citizens  to  the  task  of  split- 
ting laths  for  this  tirst  part  of  the  building  to  be  completed. 
Mr.  Dick  was  to  receive  the  three  remaining  annual  install- 
ments of  the  State  donation,  but  subject  to  claims  for  Petrie's 
work  of  1821,  an<l  other  college  debts.  For  any  shortage,  he 
was  assigned  un])aid  pledges  an<l  a  mortgage  on  the  property. 

With  all  his  attention  to  college  affairs,  Timothy  Alden 
was  no  recluse,  no  man  of  abstract  thinkings  and  solitary 
application  to  books.  From  181()  to  1821,  upon  the  appoint- 
nuMit  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Among 
the  Indians,  he  was  busy  a  part  of  each  year,  usually  August 
and  Septend)er,  on  extensive  missionary  journeys  among  the 
Senecas  an<l  Munsin^s  of  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
These  trips,  four  in  lunnber,  varied  from  300  to  500  miles  in 
length.  He  visited  settlement  after  settlement,  especially  that 
of  the  noted  Cornplanter,  preaching  the  gospel  through  inter- 
preters, ministering  as  best  he  could  to  those  whom  he  always 
referred  to  as  a  **noble  race  of  men." 

In  Meadville,  though  sometimes  called  visionary,  and 
smiled  at  for  his  projects,  he  won  and  held  a  deep  affection 
and  esteem.  He  was  Meadville's  famous  man.  Public  occa- 
sions always  called  for  an  address  from  him.     Frequently  he 
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seized  as  supply  pastor  for  tlie  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  though 
declining  a  pennanent  appointment.  He  was  the  clergyman  to 
whom  the  young  |>eo]>le  went  for  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 
His  f^entleness  extended  to  rivalry  in  gardening  and  other 
domestic  pursuits. 

When  the  miserable  wretch  of  the  coninnuiity  was  led  to 
Ihe  scaffold  before  the  assembled  citizens,  it  was  Kev,  Timothy 
Alden  who  preached  the  sermon,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  day, 
and  led  the  craven  spirit  in  an  honorable  fearlessness  to  expi- 
ate his  crime  as  the  laws  of  niau  decreed.  Sturdy  and  erect 
of  frame,  of  handsome  feature,  and  culture<l  bearing,  was  the 
description  he  bore.     His  portrait  indicates  fairly  the  eyes  of 


Rev.  TImotbi  Alden 

remarkable  strength  and  beauty.  It  is  a  faithful  saying  and 
meriting  record,  that  he  ever  bore  the  respect  of  those  who 
knew  him  best. 

It  goes,  as  a   matter  of  course,   that  he  was  a  lover  of 
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children.  His  own  house  was  blessed  in  this  respect.  In  him, 
it  is  said  that  boys  and  girls  imposed  an  instant  trust  by  that 
sure  instinct  of  childhood  that  seldom  goes  astray.  This  is 
the  testimony  over  and  over  again,  by  men  who  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  able  to  give  a  boyhood  recollection  of  the 
scholar. 

Worthy  as  Timothy  Alden  is  of  endless  praise  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  ideal  of  a  college  to  be  reared  amid  the  hard- 
ships and  hindrances  of  the  frontier,  our  Founder  is  even 
more  illustrious  for  the  absolute  forgetfulness  of  self,  the 
purest  altruism  in  which  lie  pursued  his  consuming  ambition. 
All  through  the  years,  he  labored  without  compensiition.  The 
expenses  of  his  trips  for  the  college  were  generally  repaid  him, 
but  no  salary  provision  for  him  was  made  by  the  Trustees. 
The  Board  recorded  its  warm  gratitu<le  for  the  donations  he 
gained,  and  then  said,  ^*though  <lesirous  to  be  just,  we  must 
be  restricted  within  the  limits  of  our  means.^'  Special  sub- 
scriptions were  proj»ose<l  for  him  at  various  times.  His  self- 
sacrifice  and  <levotion  were  to  some  degree  duplicated  in 
others.  Samuel  Torbett  and  Samuel  Lord  en<lorsed  personally 
the  Treasurer's  note,  given  to  j)urchase  building  materials. 

Every  trip  to  the  East,  and  the  President  was  a  persistent 
traveller,  resulted  in  some  additional  gift  to  the  college.  Mis- 
tress Eunice  Day,  (laughter  of  Rev.  Habijah  Weld,  and  the 
aunt  of  Al<len,  died  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  leaving  $400  to 
found  a  scholarship  for  **hopefully  pious  students  of  indigent 
(ircumstances.'^  A  visit  to  New  York  in  1827  was  richlv  re- 
paid,  for  the  money  was  given  to  secure  the  chemical  apparatus 
and  equi])ment,  which,  along  with  the  library,  was  featured  in 
the  future  advertisements  of  the  Institution.  Incidentally, 
several  volumes  were  picked  up  at  West  Point,  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  call  on  Cousin  Roger  Alden. 

But  now  the  days  were  come,  when  all  formal  college 
teaching  ceased.  There  had  been  f(mr  graduates  in  182G.  The 
report  in  the  Quarterly  Register  of  the  American  Educational 
Society  of  1827  stated,  that  Alleghany  had  felt  serious  embar- 
rassments in  consequence  of  unexpected  delays  in  the  com- 
pletion of  its  buibling.    The  Trustees  canvassed  the  possibility 
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of  having  an  agricultural  establishment  added  to  the  college. 
This  phase  of  education  was  attracting  much  attention  else- 
where, and  an  appeal  was  sent  from  Meadville  to  Stephen 
Girard  to  aid  the  project.  The  intimate  acquaintance  of  Tim- 
othy Alden  with  the  Sabbath  School  work,  extending  to  his 
periodic  visiting  in  the  county,  led  him  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  eventual  recruits  for  the  college  from  this  source. 
In  the  Quarterly  Register  of  1829,  the  following  hopeful  note 
appeared : 

"There  is  some  probability  of  a  good  number  of  our  best  Sabbath 
School  learners  in  the  County  of  Crawford,  sons  of  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, shortly  becoming  probationers  of  Alleghany  College.  There 
is  an  excellent  academy  in  Meadville,  where  about  ten  or  twelve  stu- 
dents are  preparing  for  our  college.  It  is  my  wish  to  receive  a  number 
of  students  into  my  family  to  be  under  my  particular  superintendence, 
while  probationers,  that  is,  preparing  for  ;some  class  of  undergradu- 
ates. I  wish  for  some  at  least  of  unquestionable  piety,  whose  example 
with  the  divine  blessing  might  give  a  cast  to  the  character  of  the  col- 
lege. In  addition  to  all  the;>  duties  I  shall  have  to  perform  in  reference 
to  undergraduates,  I  could  easily  take  this  special  charge.  A  number 
of  worthy  young  men,  whom  1  have  selected  from  our  back  woods  Sab- 
bath Schools,  I  expect  to  become  inmates  in  my  family.  If  with  them, 
1  could  have  some  such  as  the  American  Education  Society  patronizes, 
it  would  be  attended  with  a  happy  effect. 

President  Alden." 

The  policy  of  steady  adherence  by  the  Founder  of  Alle- 
ghany to  the  ideals  of  classical  culture,  assessed  in  the  light 
of  the  years  of  scanty  success  for  the  college  scholastically,  led 
to  a  crisis  in  1829.  Several  Trustees  wanted  to  see  something 
more  tangible  and  immediate  after  the  long  struggle  to  create 
an  Institution  in  Meadville.  Judge  Shippen,  president  of  the 
Board,  as  early  as  January,  1827,  had  suggested  a  military 
feature,  as  more  useful  to  the  community,  and  the  proposal 
was  discussed  of  devoting  one-half  of  Bentley  Hall  to  a  school, 
similar  to  that  of  Captain  Partridge,  at  Middletown,  Conn. 
President  Alden  piade  a  spirited  protest  to  this  scheme,  call- 
ing it  an  alienation  from  the  original  purpose  of  Alleghany, 
and  an  injustice  to  the  several  benefactors.  A  rift  in  the 
pleasant  relations  of  the  Board  and  the  Faculty  appeared,  as 
a  resolution  was  entered  to  inquire,  what  were  the  claims  of 
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the  President  on  the  college,  and  on  what  terms  he  held  his 
place.  The  military  proposition  lay  in  abeyance  a  few  months, 
but  the  logic  of  events  operated  to  break  down  the  sturdy  oppo- 
sition of  Timothy  Alden. 

ft 

Capt.  Alden  Partndge,  formerly  of  the  West  l^oint  Acad- 
emy, came  in  the  fall  to  Meadville  to  look  over  the  plant.  The 
completion  of  Bentley  was  costing  more  money  than  was  in 
prospect.  All  pretense  of  intrnction,  under  the  Alden  auspices, 
had  been  aban<loned.  No  accei^ions  were  made  from  Crawford 
Counts'.  On  Dec.  LM>,  1828,  the  Trustees  entered  this  formal 
minute:  "We  are  without  fuinls,  without  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors, except  the  l^resident  of  tlie  Faculty  of  Arts.  We  have 
at  present  no  students  and  no  i)rospects  of  obtaining  any, 
imtil  we  have  the  necessary  teachers  and  professors  in  the 
different  branches,  necessary  to  carry  on  a  regular  course  of 
collegiate  studies.-' 

A  8cientiiic,  Literarv  an<l  Military  Aca<lemy,  fashioned 
after  the  Mid<lletown  plan,  was  vote<l  by  the  Board,  and  Alden. 
with  Judge  Shippeu,  i)laced  on  the  committee  of  arrangements. 
The  central  part  and  east  wing  of  Bentley  were  assigned,  rent 
free,  for  five  years  to  the  superintendent,  who  should  be  named 
by  Capt.  l^artridge.  The  l^resident  of  the  college  was  to  be  a 
professor  and  the  chai)lain  in  the  academy,  occupying,  with  his 
family,  the  west  wing  of  the  Hall.  James  McKay,  of  Norwich, 
Vt.,  was  nominate<l,  and  a  rcnpiest  made  of  the  State  for  a 
cannon  and  one  hundred  stand  of  arms.  McKay  appeared 
promptly,  and  on  April  27,  1829,  regulations  and  a  course  of 
study  were  prepared.  The  iirst  of  June  or  July  was  to  see  the 
oj»ening  of  the  school.  A  prospectus  was  to  be  issued,  but 
Thomas  Atkinson  did  not  have  time  to  print  it. 

McKay  departeil  for  Buffalo,  in  May,  with  the  copy,  also 
being  on  the  track  of  a  possible  academy  in  that  city.  A 
barrier  had  arisen  in  the  transfer  at  Meadyille.  The  Board 
felt  the  attendance  should  be  estimated  at  fifty;  the  superin- 
tendent would  not  count  on  over  twenty-five.  He  also  antici- 
])ated  a  deficit  in  the  first  year.  He  planned  for  a  staff  of 
three,  with  Capt.   Partridge  as  a  visiting  lecturer.     McKay 
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wanted  the  Trustees  to  share  equally  with  him  the  initial  loss 
in  opening  the  academy.  He  asked,  as  their  guarantee,  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  the  Board  consented  to  only  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  Thus,  by  a  kindly  Providence,  in  due  time,  Alleghany 
was  delivered  from  the  military  experiment.  There  must  have 
been  keen  rejoicing  among  the  proud  literati  of  the  town, 
when  the  man  wlio  had  maintained  as  lofty  traditions  of  pure 
scholarship  as  were  cherished  in  any  literary  foundation  in 
America,  was  spared  the  necessity  of  becoming  the  chaplain  to 
a  company  of  cadets. 

Now,  suddenly,  the  academic  scene  shifted.  The  college  for 
the  first  time  saw  materialize  some  of  the  dreams  of  filling  the 
long  ago  named  professorial  chairs.  After  fourteen  years,  it 
was  able  to  anncmnce  an  ecpiipment  for  efficient  and  varied 
instruction.  Jul}-  brought  the  eve  of  the  completion  of  the 
interior  of  Bentlev.  On  Julv  25,  Kevnell  Coates,  M.  D.,  of 
Phila<lelphia,  was  elected  AA'inthroj)  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Rev.  David  Mc- 
Kinnev  was  made  I^rofessor  of  Mathematics.  Dr.  Coates  had 
visited  Meadville,  and  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  equip- 
ment of  his  department,  later  sui)plying  other  materials  from 
the  city.  He  planned  to  i)ractice  his  profession  in  addition 
to  his  college  duties.  McKinney  was  a  graduate  of  Jeff'erson 
College  in  lvS2l,  and  of  the  Princeton  Seminary.  He  supplied  a 
church  in  the  country,  after  liaving  served  four  years  in  Erie. 
The  plan  arranged  was  for  the  President  and  the  professor  to 
reside  in  the  two  wings  of  the  college  building. 

A  prospectus  of  the  new  order  was  widely  distributed,  ap- 
pearing also  in  HazanVs  Register.  The  year  opened  Oct.  26, 
and  consisted  of  two  sessions  of  twenty-two  weeks  each.  Com- 
mencement being  set  for  the  third  Thurs<lay  in  September. 
The  announcement  contained  an  elaborate  scheme  of  the  sul)- 
jects  of  study  and  the  assignments  of  the  Faculty  in  the  four 
(•ollege  classes.    The  policy  was  thus  stated : 

^'The  Trustees  believe  that  correct  religious  principles  an<l 
habits  of  devotion  in  literature  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  that  every  system  of  educa- 
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tion,  where  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  revealed  religion  are 
left  out  of  view,  is  essential^  defective.  They  disclaim,  how- 
ever, all  sectarianism. 

"It  is  intended  that  particular  attention  shall  be  paid  to 
those  general  views  of  nature,  which  form  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  are  happily  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind.  Phy- 
siology, both  vegetable  and  animal,  will  form  part  of  the 
course  of  study.  A  cabinet  of  Geologj'  and  Natural  History 
has  been  commenced." 

Dr.  Coates  gained  a  strong  place  in  the  community.  He 
gave  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  for 
five  months.  In  his  profession  as  a  surgeon,  he  made  notable 
operations.  He  was  elected  at  once  a  Trustee  of  the  college. 
Rev.  David  McKinney  was  also  a  man  of  ability,  already  favor- 
ably known  to  the  citizens.  After  leaving  Meadville,  he  held 
important  pastorates,  becoming  later  the  founder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Banner^  the  church  organ  in  the  State,  serving  as 
editor  from  1852  to  1863.  But  the  regime  of  the  Faculty  of 
three  in  Alleghany  lasted  only  a  year.  The  men  had  consented 
to  very  modest  salaries,  two  hundred  dollars  each.  They  were 
to  share  alike  in  the  tuition  receipts,  the  Board  making  up 
any  deficit. 

The  fees  had  been  increased.  The  rate  with  the  Senior  and 
Junior  classes  was  forty  dollars  a  year,  for  the  lower  classes, 
thirty-six.  This  may  have  served  to  restrict  the  attendance,  as 
the  tuition  then  at  Jefferson  College  was  twenty-five  dollars. 
Anyhow,  in  October,  but  six  young  men  presented  themselves 
for  enrollment  in  the  new  recitation  halls  and  laboratories  of 
Bentley.  They  were  one  Junior  and  five  Freshmen :  J.  M. 
Ellis,  F.  G.  Betts,  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy,  Samuel  T.  Lord,  Moses  T. 
Miller  and  Joseph  Town.  The  total  receipts  from  the  group 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars,  much  less  than 
the  salary  gimranteed  to  a  single  instructor.  On  August  13, 
1830,  the  professor  of  mathematics  resigned,  and  later.  Dr. 
Coates.  The  haunting  fear,  more  than  once  arising  in  the 
past,  that  all  this  labor  for  Alleghany  should  be  premature  or 
visionary,  seemed  now  to  be  a  disheartening  reality.    Building, 
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books  and  Faculty  had  Dot  won  the  magic  patronage  of  stu- 
dents. The  Presbytery  of  Erie  withheld  every  official  encour- 
agement. The  resources  were  painfully  lacking,  the  financial 
reserve  absolutely  nothing,  so  that  the  experiment  could  not 
be  pursued  at  a  losing  rate,  until,  perchance,  the  tide  of 
popular  favor  might  turn  towards  Meadville. 

Timothy  Alden  had  rounded  out  his  sacrifice  of  fortune,  of 
yearly  remuneration,  of  the  toil  of  his  best  years  and  of  the 
companion  of  his  home.  The  Library  remained  his  solace.  He 
continued  to  officiate  as  librarian,  his  office  since  1821,  serving 
the  volumes  to  the  favored  patrons  each  Monday.  The  books 
had  been  removed  from  the  public  office  building  to  the  new 
Court  House  in  182G.  But  on  November  20,  1830,  they  were 
brought  by  the  generous  and  loyal  citizens  to  the  noble  edifice, 
built  to  do  them  honor.  Three  davs  townsmen  and  alumni  of 
the  college  loaded  the  wagons  and  the  ox  carts,  which  bore  the 
treasures  up  the  hill  to  Bentley  Hall.  In  the  silent  corridor, 
"the  great  entry''  the  chronicler  calls  it,  they  were  piled.  Then 
the  alcoves,  planned  long  before,  were  prepared,  and  the  be- 
quests of  Bentley,  Thomas  and  Winthrop  found  their  appro- 
priate homes  on  the  shelves  of  the  Library  room  of  the  upper 
floor. 

The  local  public  appreciation  of  these  possessions  is  well 
attested  in  the  instance  of  Carson  Davis,  donor  for  the  alcoves, 
in  the  following  bargain : 

Meadville,  10  March,  i83l — I  the  subscriber  hereby  obligate  my- 
self to  deliver  at  my  brick  kiln  five  thousand  good  merchantable  bricks 
on  demand  to  Timothy  Alden,  or  to  his  order,  and  in  five  months  from 
date  five  thousand  more  of  good  merchantable  bricks  at  the  said  kiln — 
in  consideration  that  I  am  to  have  access  to  the  books  of  the  college 
library  in  the  same  way  as  do  other  benefactors  of  the  college — during 
my  life — also  at  the  end  of  five  months  three  hundred  good  bricks  as 
the  amount  of  my  annual  tax  to  the  library  for  three  years  from  date — 
all  the  above  to  be  delivered  to  Timothy  Alden  or  to  his  order. 

Witness  my  hand. 

Carson  Davis. 

Negotiations  with  tlie  Methodists  to  furnish  patronage 
to  the  college  were  urgeil  by  the  Trustees  in  July,  J  831,  to 
the  extent  of  sending  a  committee  to  the  session  of  the  Pitts- 
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burgh  Conference.  Thereupon,  followed  the  resignation  of  the 
President  of  Alleghany  as  follows: 

"Bentlev  Hall  in  Mead,  2  Aug.,  1831. 
Gentlemen, 

Having  been  spared  by  the  manifest  indulgence  of  Heaven 

to  use  my  endeavors  for  sixteen  years  to  discharge  the  duties 

devolving  on  me  from  my  connection  with  Alleghany  College, 

it  appears  that  the  time  is  come,  when  1  ought  to  withdraw 

entirely  from  its  concerns.     The  indications  of  Providence,  if 

I  read  them  aright,  convince  me  that  there  is  very  little  more 

for  me,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  to  achieve  in 

building  up  a  seminary,  whose  welfare  has  been  very  near  my 

heart,  and  which  I  trust  with  smiles  from  above  is  to  become 

a  blessing  to  many  yet  unborn.    I  therefore  simply  state,  thai 

1  only  await  for  such  ecpiitable  arrangements  on  the  part  of 

the  Board   as   to  my   services,  to   resign   all   the  offices  and 

responsibilities  I  hold. 

Your  resj)ectful  fellow  laborer  and  well  wisher, 

Timothy  Alden." 

He  must  have  been  a  man  very  old  in  the  griefs  of  the  world, 

who  turned  the  kev  in  Bent  lev  Hall  in  18.'U,  and  surrendered 

I,  * 

the  keeping  of  the  college  and  its  prized  books  to  other  hands. 
It  was  a  pathetic  thing  to  see  him  open  a  girls'  school  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  following  year.  He  was  literally  starting  again 
at  the  beginning  and  stooping  to  build  anew  with  worn-out 
tools,  for  the  new  school  was  verv  similar  to  the  Newark 
Academy  of  the  pre-Meadville  days. 

In  1834,  he  opened  the  East  Liberty  Academy  in  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  The  history  of  the  city  speaks 
highly  of  him  and  his  course  of  study.  But  evidently  the  old 
tire  was  gone,  for  the  following  year  found  him  acting  as  sup- 
ply pastor  of  the  IMne  Oei»k  Church  at  Sharpsburg.  He  died 
in  1831),  on  the  fifth  of  July,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  body  was  laid  to  rest  beside  that  of  his  wife 
in  the  churchyard  at  Sharpsburg. 

After  a  century,  how  shall  the  college  look  upon  the  mis- 
sion of  Timothy  Alden?    Was  it  a  mission  ended  after  sixteen 
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years  of  service,  or  is  it  a  mission  that  is  full  of  challenge  for 
the  years  to  come? 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  build  upon  foundations  already 
laid,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  blaze  a  road  where  it  seems 
foolhardy  to  venture.  It  is  easy  for  the  crowd  to  follow  by 
the  burnt  embers  of  the  camplire  of  the  desert  wayfarer,  but 
it  takes  another  kind  of  clay  to  go  an  unknown  way  alone.  It 
is  one  thing  to  fare  bravely  on  when  reward  attends  and  suc- 
cess is  acclaimed,  but  what  of  him  who  turns  not  back,  when 
hopes  crumble  to  dust,  when  blights  fall  and  faith  wavers?  It 
is  one  thing  to  make  a  triumphal  entry ;  not  every  man  bears 
the  test  of  a  Gethsemane. 

Some  serve  their  age  alone,  reaping  a  speedy  and  full 
reward  in  praise  and  payment.  Others,  and  their's  is  per- 
haps the  greater  mission,  do  little  more  than  plant  the  seeds 
whereof  only  succeeding  generations  may  know  the  fruitage. 
The  fame  of  not  a  few  of  these  pioneers,  founders  and  seers  has 
been  built  upon  a  great  tragedy  or  a  great  failure.  When 
Timothy  Alden  opposed  that  impersonal  foe,  Nature's  Wilder- 
ness, he  met  an  enemy  that  wreaked  its  vengeance  in  a  fashion 
all  its  own,  bringing  to  him  his  full  mead  of  sutfering  and 
defeat. 

And  in  this  taking  up  of  arms  against  an  antagonist  that 
could  not  be  vanquished  in  one  man's  life,  he  set  an  example 
of  unselfishness  that  will  make  his  mission  live  as  long  as  men 
and  women  come  to  learn  at  that  shrine  of  knowledge  whose 
temple  is  Bentley  Hall.  The  culture,  the  courage  and  the 
faith  of  the  Founder  have  been  an  abiding  inspiration  in 
things  educational  to  a  public  spirited  citizenship.  Through 
the  century  has  sounded  steadily  his  voice  in  its  gospel,  that 
no  communitv  or  commonwealth  can  live  bv  material  wealth 
alone. 

Timothy  Alden  set  an  ideal  of  learning  for  Allegheny  Col- 
lege that  will  be  her  boast  as  long  as  she  shall  endure.  Latin, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek  may  have  been  rich  food  for  the  frontiers- 
man ;  but  outside  of  the  idealism  of  the  Roman,  the  Greek  and 
Jew,  the  present  civilization  has  made  very  little  addition  to 
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the  beauty  of  order,  the  beantv  wf  form,  and  llie  beauty  of 
liftlinctw.     Contact  with  Kiich  culture  was  ()erha|»s  what  Ihe 
frontipr  ikhhUhI  most:  such  contact  it  liad  to  have,  if  ever  the 
dewrt  wan  to  IiIokkoio  an  the  rose. 
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CHAPTER    III 
THE  CHURCH  PATRONAGE 

El.IGION  WHS  the  guidiug 
itiftiierice  in  Hie  American 
follege  of  colonial  times 
an<I  Inter.  One  linndred  and 
f«»ur  uf  the  first  one  hun- 
ilred  null  nineteen  colleges 
established  in  tlie  United 
States  had  a  distinctively 
Christian  origin.  The  ser- 
vice of  country  and  of  (iod  expressed  the  jtnryiose  of  tlie  early 
Allegheny.  Cliartered  as  a  State  corporation,  it  has  never 
altered  the  original  plan  lo  lie  con<hicted  on  lilK'rai  principles, 
with  no  person  snft'ering  any  disaliility  because  of  his  religious 
persuasion.  Bnt  in  tlie  second  cycle  of  our  educational  enter- 
prise, the  relationship  to  a  particular  denoniination  brought  a 
well  defined  patronage  and  supplied  a  pletlge  of  peniianencc. 

While  Beiitley  Hall  stood  yet  incomplete,  in  March,  1827, 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
made  inquiry  as  to  tlic  possiliility  of  coming  to  terms  with  the 
Trustees  tor  the  operation  of  Allegheny.  Methodism  had  ex- 
perieuoed  an  amazing  growth  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
mandate  of  John  Wesley  to  an  early  missionary.  "I  let  you 
loose  in  the  great  continent  of  America,  I'ublisb  your  mes- 
sage in  the  open  face  of  the  sun  and  do  all  the  good  you  can." 
When  Francis  Asbnry  arrived  in  the  Colonies  in  1772,  he  found 
not  more  than  six  hundi'ed  Methodists.  At  the  organization  of 
the  Church  in  178i,  their  number  had  grown  to  fifteen  thou- 
Band.  In  1815,  there  were  212,000  communicants  in  the  United 
States;  by  1833,  the  strength  was  599,730,  the  inemhersbip  hav- 
ing doubled  in  eleven  years.  In  western  rennsylvania  after 
the  foruiatiou  of  tlie  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1825,  a  simitar 
stride  of  progress  was  maintained.  Everywhere  the  Church 
had  been  vigorously  given  to  evangelism.     The  zeal  to  preaca 
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the  gospel  consumed  its  ministry.  The  national  westwartl 
expansion  challenged  the  inherent  genius  of  the  denomination 
and  spurred  it  to  the  missionary'  occupation  of  the  successive 
frontiers. 

Thus  engrossed,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  many  quarters  the 
charge  arose,  that  the  Methodists  were  hostile  to  education.  A 
singular  fatality  had  pursued  the  early  efforts  to  conduct 
schools.  The  total  loss  by  lire  of  Cokesbury  College  at  Abing- 
don, Md.,  in  1795,  after  ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  ex- 
pended in  ten  years,  led  Bishop  Asbury  to  record  in  his 
Journal  his  belief,  that  the  Lord  had  not  called  them  to  build 
colleges.  Yet  schools  were  projected  in  the  districts,  or  embry- 
onic conferences,  after  the  plan  of  the  famed  Kingswood  School 
of  John  Wesley  in  England.  Bethel  Academy  in  Kentucky  in 
1791  and  ITniontown  Academy  in  Pennsylvania  in  1792  came 
into  existence  for  a  few  years,  but  the  general  scheme  failed. 

The  special  training  of  the  clergy  received  as  yet  little 
attention.  Even  the  scathing  report  of  the  Eastern  Commis- 
sion of  1812  upon  the  ignorance  of  western  communities  and 
the  Calvanist  attack  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  calling  for  an 
educated  ministry,  did  not  rouse  the  Methodists  at  once  to 
vigorous  action.  The  General  Conference  of  181G  voted  to 
prepare  the  iirst  course  of  study  for  the  travelling  ministers. 
In  1817,  New  England  laid  the  first  literary  foundation  that 
was  to  be  permanent,  though  with  a  change  of  locality,  when 
the  New  Market,  N.  H.,  Academy  was  started  under  Rev. 
Martin  Ruter  as  principal.  The  General  Conference  of  1820 
followed  with  the  adoption  of  a  program  of  education  for  all 
the  land.  This  decision  was  base<l  upon  the  conviction  that 
seminaries  of  learning  generally  were  under  the  control  of 
Hopkinsian  or  Calvinistic  principles,  and  that  experimental 
and  practical  godliness  was  not  sufficiently  emphasized. 

The  disciples  of  Wesley  believed  that  religion  and  learning 
should  mutually  assist  each  other.  In  the  next  quadrennial 
gathering,  Martin  Ruter,  now  of  Cincinnati,  became  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education.  The  policy  was  reaffirmed 
with  more  emphasis.    Instead  of  each  annual  conference  being 
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advised  to  establish  as  soon  as  practicable  classical  seminaries, 
the  Bishops  were  to  urge  that  the  utmost  exertion  be  expended 
to  found  literary  institutions  in  every  conference  area. 

Under  this  commission,  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1825, 
its  first  session,  prepared  to  open  a  college.  Uniontown,  the 
earliest  center  of  Methodism  in  the  old  Redstone,  commanded 
favor  at  once.  The  Union  School  of  171)2  had  been  started  there 
by  Francis  Asbury.  The  presiding  elder  of  the  western  district, 
Charles  Conoway,  had  supervision  of  the  building,  erected  as 
an  addition  to  the  church  of  the  village.  Valentine  Cook,  a 
graduate  of  Cokesbury,  succeeded  him.  Then  Rev.  John  H. 
Reynolds  in  1794  taught  the  classics  under  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference appointment.  The  school  closed  for  a  time,  to  reopen 
as  an  academy  in  1808,  incorporated  by  the  State  with  a  grant 
of  f  2000.  Overtures  having  been  made  in  vain  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference  to  join  in  founding  a  seminary,  in  1826,  Rev. 
Henry  B.  Bascom  reported  in  support  of  Uniontown  as  the 
location.  A  donation  of  ^2000  to  buy  the  land  was  made  by 
l*resident  James  Madison,  after  whom  the  college  was  named. 

On  an  elevated  plateau,  facing  the  south,  and  commanding 
the  National  Road,  which  was  a  main  artery  of  travel  from  the 
West  to  Washington,  D.  C,  a  three-story  building  of  brick  was 
erected.  Pennsylvania  gave  a  charter  on  March  2,  1827,  for  a 
college  to  be  governed  by  38  trustees  and  turned  over  to  them 
the  property  of  the  old  Academy.  In  1828,  it  added  a  gift  of 
$5000.  Henry  Bascom,  the  personal  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
lately  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  orator  of 
national  fame,  became  the  first  president.  He  held  the  chair  of 
Moral  Science  and  as  no  advanced  students  entered  the  first 
year,  he  gave  himself  to  travel  for  the  collection  of  funds.  His 
formal  installation  into  office  on  Sept.  15,  1828,  received  wide 
publicity.  The  Register  and  Journal  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society  published  a  sketch  of  his  presidential  address, 
along  with  those  of  similar  exercises  at  Dartmouth,  Columbia 
and  Pennsylvania  in  the  same  year. 

The  theme  at  T^niontown  was  the  influence  of  education 
upon  man  as  a  moral  and  social  being.    Of  the  policy  of  Madi- 
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son  College,  President  Basconi  said,  "We  will  not  comjiound 
with  anything  sectariiin  or  selfish."     Though  the  institution 
was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he  as  the 
authori7,e<I   agent  of  the   Pittshurgh   Confereuee  ple<lged   its 


public  faith,  that  the  only  object  in  view  was  to  promote  Ihe 
interest  of  religion  and  science.  The  i-vport  made  to  the  (ieu- 
era!  Conference,  nii>eling  in  Pittsbnrgh  in  IS-S,  showe<l  a 
Faculty  of  5  and  an  enrollnietit  of  1(»7  wtudents.  45  lieinsr  '" 
the  college  classes.  The  alateuient  of  182!*  placed  the  total  at 
70,  of  these  lift  l)ei»g  indicated  as  professing  religion. 

But  after  a  two  years'  a<lmiui8tration,  Bascom  had  re- 
signed. A  prime  mover  in  starting  the  college  was  Rev,  Asa 
l^hinn,  presiding  elder  of  the  district.  He  now  became  the 
leader  in  the  Pittsburgh  region  of  the  schism,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  1830,  Dr.  Has- 
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com,  beiog  a  dose  friend  of  iSliinn's,  was  suspected  of  Bupport- 
iug  the  so-called  Radicalism.  His  biograpber,  Rev.  M.  M. 
Henkle,  writes,  "The  endownieut  of  Madison  was  trifling  in 
amount,  the  local  patronage  limited,  and  that  from  a  distance, 
more  so ;  there  was  not  adequate  support  for  the  Faculty,  least 
of  all  for  the  President,  who  would  not  labor  for  naught." 

Yet  in  this  same  year  of  1829,  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
pledged  itself  to  pay  the  salary  of  $600  to  the  professor  of 
languages.  Rev.  Charles  Elliott.    This  sum  was  quite  princely 


Rev.  Ctaarlea  Elliott 

when  compared  with  the  modest  income  of  ?100  of  most  of  the 
niinistera  of  that  day.  Elliott  ranks  as  one  of  the  mighty  men 
of  Methodism.  His  personality  dominated  at  Madison.  He 
had  been  e<]ncated  in  Ireland,  came  to  America  in  1811,  joined 
the  Ohio  Conference  in  1818  and  served  in  the  celebrated  mis- 
sion of  the  Wyandotte  Indians.  He  was  made  the  first  editor 
of   the   Pittsburgh   Conference  .lournal    in    1833.     Allegheny 
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College  in  the  thirties  had  no  more  loyal  and  efficient  advocate 
than  Charles  Elliott. 

The  college  building  at  Uniontown  was  the  place  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Annual  Conference,  August  20,  1830,  to  examine 
into  the  educational  prospect  and  rally,  if  possible,  a  united 
support.  Rev.  Homer  J.  Clark,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  University 
at  Athens  in  1829,  received  the  appointment  of  supply  at 
Uniontown  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  college.  This  young 
preacher's  transfer  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  previous  yesLT  had 
brought  him  immediate  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator,  when  large 
crowds  came  to  hear  him  weekly  in  the  court  house.  His 
removal  to  Madison  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  ministrv. 

%f 

Rev.  J.  H.  Fielding,  who  had  been  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics four  years,  succeeded  in  ISilU  to  the  vacant  presidency 
and  Professor  Elliott  severed  his  connection,  returning  to  the 
active  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Pittsburgh  station.  At  this 
crisis  Homer  J.  Clark  advanced  to  a  professorship  and  upon 
him  in  1831-2  fell  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  the  expiring 
Madison  College.  For  the  Methodist  Conference  had  voted  in 
its  1831  session  to  cease  its  patronage  at  Uniontown  after  one 
year  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  Trustees  of  Allegheny 
College. 

Certain  notable  students  had  found  their  way  to  Madison 
College  in  its  brief  career.  Matthew  Simpson,  not  twenty  years 
or  age,  came  on  foot  from  Ohio  with  a  cash  capital  of  $11.25, 
planning  to  prepare  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  serving 
part  of  the  time  as  a  tutor.  Another,  William  Hunter,  walked 
from  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  arriving  with  less  than  a  dollar 
in  his  pocket.  Later,  he  will  be  four  times  elected  editor  of  the 
I'lTTSBURGH  ADVOCATE,  hold  for  a  score  of  vears  the  chair  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  Allegheny  College  and  have  his  hymns 
sung  round  the  world.  Others  on  its  rolls  were  Francis  A. 
Dighton,  renowned  for  his  eloquence,  Simon  Elliott  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference,  Alfred  Sturges,  early  Secretary  of  the 

Erie  Conference,  Senators  Waitman  and  Willev. 

ft 

The  Methodist  Church  of  America  had  bv  this  date  com- 
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niitted  itself  fully  to  the  cause  of  education.    Augusta  College 
iu  Kentucky,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Martin  Ruter,  sent 
forth  in  1829  the  firsv 
group  of  Bachelors  of 
Arts  ever  to  be  gradu- 
ated from  a  chartered 
Institution  of  the  de- 
nomination.  One  hun- 
dred   years   after 
Charles    Wesley    had 
started  the  Holy  Club 
Oxford,  these  five 
young     men     became 
the     leaders     of     thi> 
ADfUBtB.  coiiece  gi^eat     procession     of 

Methodist  graduntes  coming  from  one  hundred  institutions. 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  enrolled  its  first 
students  in  the  fall  of  ISll.  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle, 
after  a  checkered  career  of  fifty  years,  was  placeil  under  the 
jmtronage  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimoi-e  Conferences  in 
1833  and  reopened  its  doors  the  following  year. 

A  word  to  command  on  the  subject  of  education  sounded 
from  the  West,  when  Rev.  John  I'.  Durbin,  a  professor  in 
Augusta  College,  contributed  a  series  of  articles  to  the  New- 
York  Christian  Akvocate  in  the  period  from  1828-31.  These 
were  reprinted  in  the  Quarterly  Register  of  the  American 
Educational  Society.  Dr.  Durbin  became  the  editor  of  the 
Kew  York  church  journal  in  1832  and  the  first  Methodist 
president  of  Dickinson  College  in  1834.  His  program  provided 
for  two  superior,  well  endowed  institutions,  one  in  the  east 
and  one  in  the  west,  and  for  a  genera)  educational  society  with 
branches  to  promote  the  cause. 

In  comparison,  the  Presbyterians  were  shown  to  hold  the 
leadership  in  the  scholastic  world,  because  their  men  bad  been 
traineil  for  the  higher  needs  of  the  day.  In  1829,  out  of  43 
colleges,  2  were  under  Methoilist  direction,  and  out  of  247 
instructors,  10  were  Methodists.  Professor  Durbin  counseled 
his  brethren  earnestly  to  take  advantage  of  the  moral  wave 
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then  in  evidence  through  the  nation,  prepare  to  guide  public 
opinion  and  assume  its  large  share  in  the  training  of  young 
manhood.  He  prophesied  a  tenfold  advance  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  next  score  of  years  and  enunciated  the  law,  that 
institutions,  begun  with  State  aid,  tended  to  come  under  tlie 
prevailing  influence  of  some  Christian  denomination,  thereby 
assuring  their  i>ermanent  success. 

The  Methodists  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  its  borders 
were  not  dismayed  by  the  failure  of  Madison  College.  The 
legacy  of  party  strife  had  been  a  fatal  handicap,  together  with 
the  proximity  of  Unioutown  to  the  sites  of  Jefferson  and 
Washington  Colleges.  But  the  same  potent  factor,  which 
denied  success  to  Timothy  Alden  at  Meadville,  seeking  in  vain 
Presbyterian  patronage  for  his  well  prepared  educational 
plant,  was  now  to  serve  under  other  denominational  auspices, 
as  a  guarantee  to  Allegheny  College  of  an  influx  of  the  students 
so  long  expected.  The  five  years'  experience  of  Madison  as- 
sured the  Pittsburgh  Conference  of  the  demand  by  its  youth 
for  a  higher  institution  of  learning. 

Homer  J.  Clark,  while  traveling  as  its  agent  in  1830,  had 
learned  of  the  result  of  the  latest  attemi)t  to  operate  Allegheny 
and  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Meadville,  the  excellent  college  edifice,  the  widely  her- 
alded librarv,  and,  above  all,  the  solid  fame  of  its  citizens  for 
public  spirit  and  for  devotion  to  science  and  letters.  On 
March  15,  IStU,  the  Trustees  of  Allegheny  sent  terms  to  the 
inquiring  professor  at  Union  town.  These  conditions  were  not 
entirely  acceptable,  therefore  John  Keynolds  and  David  Dick 
received  credentials  to  the  Methodist  Conference  at  Pitts- 
burgh, August  17,  with  power  to  vary  the  conditions  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  society,  ])rovided  the  alterations  were  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  college.  This  committee  re- 
ported upon  its  return,  that  although  the  Conference  continued 
to  patronize  Madison  one  year  more,  a  commission  would  come 
to  Meadville  for  a  consultation  with  the  Board. 

Accordingly  on  Nov.  15,  1831,  there  appeared  Rev.  Alfred 
Brunson  of  Cleveland  and  Rev.  Zerah  H.  Coston  of  Wheeling, 
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who  together  with  Joseph  S,  Barris,  the  local  pastor,  met 
Joseph  Morrisou,  the  presideut  of  the  Trustees,  John  Keyiiolds 
and  David  Dick,  and  di-ew  up  Articles  of  Agreement  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  authoritative  bodies.  The  Trustees  on  July  31, 
1832,  voted  approval  of  the  plan  and  asked  Rev.  J.  S.  Barris 
to  represent  them  at  the  next  conference  session  at  Wells- 
burg,  Va.,  in  August,  where  he  extended  their  invitation  and 
that  of  the  citizens  of  Meadville  to  meet  at  the  site  of  the 
collie  in  lS.t3.  The  Conference  promptly  voted  to  accept  the 
chance  to  make  a  personal  insjjection  of  Allegheny  and  arrange 
the  final  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  the  Meadville  District 
of  the  I'ittsburgh  aroa  was  created  and  Z.  H.  Costou  appointed 
presiding  elder. 

Throughout  northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  parts  of  Ohio 
and  New  York,  the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  the  institution 
was  freely  canvassed.  The  coming  of  the  Methodists  on  -July 
17  to  Meadville,  the  farthest  north   the  body  had  ever  set. 


attracted  large  [mblic  attention.  The  i)resi<Iing  Bishop,  Robert 
R.  Rol>epts,  was  the  best  known  official  in  the  denomination, 
having  been  a  pioneer  in  the  neighboring  county  of  Mercer. 
He  had  preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  heard  in  the  vil- 
lage, in  1806,  addressing  a  dozen  men  in  the  front  room  of  the 
log  tavern,  at  the  sign  of  the  "Bhuk  Bear",  located  on  the 
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northwest  corner  of  the  Diamond  and  Center  Street.  On  the 
Sabbath  of  conference  week,  he  preached  to  1000  in  the  Court 
House,  as  the  Meadville  Courier,  of  July  23,  observed,  a  cheer- 
ing omen  of  the  possibilities  of  the  new  friends  of  Allegheny. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  entire  companj'  of 
preachers  climbed  the  hill,  to  visit  Bentley  Hall  and  inspect 
the  far-famed  library,  now  housed  in  the  adequate  alcoves  of 
the  new  qimrters.  The  number  of  college  trained  minds 
among  these  circuit  riders  was  exceedingly  scanty,  but  every 
man  of  them  by  the  polity  of  his  church  was  an  evangel  of 
i-eligious  literature  and  general  knowledge,  serving  under  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern.  His  mission  to  preach  the  gospel 
carried  him  to  all  sections  and  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  He  knew  bitter  opposition ;  he  had  won  splendid  tri- 
umphs. With  conscious  power  the  company  trod  the  corridors 
of  Bentley  and  viewed  the  resources  of  education,  ready  to 
help  the  church  c^juip  the  youth  of  the  land  for  larger  use- 
fulness. 

Then  the  negotiations  were  resumed  with  the  local  Board, 
at  the  home  of  Joseph  Morrison.  Brunson  and  Coston,  again 
representing  tlie  clergy,  along  with  Kev.  W.  B.  Mack,  had  a 
dramatic  final  interview.  The  loyal,  but  shrewd  executive  of 
the  Trustees  said,  "We  hold  this  college  enterprise  dear  to  our 
hearts,  and  before  we  give  it  over  to  the  patronage  of  your 
Conference,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  ask  what  can  you  do 
for  us  to  make  our  college  a  success."  Zerah  H.  Coston,  who 
has  described  the  scene,  answered,  **Mr.  I*resident,  I  am  author- 
ized to  say  to  you,  that  if  you  put  this  college  under  our  pat- 
ronage and  control,  we  propose  for  the  Faculty,  Martin  Ruter, 
D.D.,  as  president.  Homer  J.  Clark,  A.M.,  as  vice-president  and 
Augustus  Kuter,  professor. 

"As  for  students,  if  our  pojiulation  is  sparse,  our  field  is 
ample.  The  bounds  of  our  conference  run  from  Cattaraugus 
Creek  in  New  York,  along  the  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
to  the  head  of  Tygart's  Valley  in  Virginia ;  in  the  west,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River  via  the  White  Woman  and 
Cuyahoga  Rivers,  to  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  east.     Into  this 
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field  we  propose  to  send  two  hundred  live  Methodist  preachers, 
as  agents,  to  gather  the  material  to  build  up  your  college  and 
make  it  a  permanent  institution.  The  Conference  regards 
your  offer  as  an  opening  of  Providence,  a  call  of  God  to  duty, 
and  they  are  united  and  have  faith  in  the  enterprise.  The 
college  will  open  this  fall  under  Vice-President  Clark." 

It  is  told,  that  Mr.  Morrison  now  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
exclaimed,  "Gentlemen,  this  looks  more  like  having  a  college  in 
Meadville  than  anything  we  have  seen  before."  Thus  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement  were  ratified.  They  provided,  that  the  Alle- 
gheny College  under  the  patronage  of  the  Pittsburgh  Confer- 
ence was  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  expressed  in  the 
charter  of  1817.  The  Conference  could  name  one-half  of  the 
persons  to  fill  the  vacancies,  which  existed  then  or  thereafter 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Also,  it  was  to  nominate  the  Faculty 
and  fix  their  salaries,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
The  Trustees  agreed  not  to  contract  debts  in  behalf  of  the 
Institution,  that  would  involve  the  Conference  without  its 
consent.  The  Methodists  bound  themselves  to  raise  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $10,000.  The  debts  then  due  by  the  college,  not 
exceeding  $2000,  which  were  secured  by  mortgage  and  payable 
in  three  years,  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  available  funds. 
Either  party  could  withdraw  from  the  compact  on  one  year's 
notice. 

The  eighth  article  stated,  "The  Institution  shall  be  con- 
ducted as  the  charter  reijuires,  on  liberal  principles,  no  person 
having  any  advantage  on  account  of  his  religious  beliefs."  The 
first  Board  of  Trustees  in  1817  contained  the  names  of  eleven 
clergymen  out  of  a  possible  fifty  members.  It  had  been  enacted 
in  the  incorporation,  that  any  vacancy  among  the  clergi^men 
must  be  filled  by  one  of  the  same  profession,  keeping  the  num- 
ber eleven  intact.  But  it  was  further  decreed,  that  no  par- 
ticular religious  denomination  of  Christians  should  have  any 
preference  in  this  group.  The  full  quota  of  fifty  Trustees  was 
not  always  maintained.  Some  under  the  Alden  regime  had 
never  accepted  their  election. 

In  entering  the  relations  of  1833,  the  Methodists  specified 
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tliat  they  expected  no  changes  in  the  active  personnel  of  the 
Boartl,  but  they  dewred  to  have  the  exiRting  vacancies  tilled  by 
the   election    of    their   nominees.     Accordingly   on    -Inly    22, 
Bishop  Roberts  was  chosen   tirst  to  take  the  place  of   I!ev, 


-loKe|di  Stockton,  the  lirst  pastor  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Mead- 
ville.  Rev.  Alfred  Bninsoii  succeeded  Rev.  .loseph  Badger,  an 
early  I'resbyteriaii  missionary  in  the  Western  Reserve.  John 
Lnpher,  of  the  original  Meliicxlist  Claris  organized  in  Meadville. 
was  assigiifd  to  the  vacancy  left  by  Dr.  Reynell  (_'oates.  the 
science  professor  of  ISIIO.  Rolierl  Ailrain,  Griffith  Bennett  and 
John  Mattocks,  local   Methodists,  were  also  added  the  same 
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day.    William  McLaughlin  and  Joseph  Deriekson  of  the  local 
Presbyterians  became  members. 

But  the  old  guard  of  the  local  Trustees  remained  largely 
unbroken,  and  the  record  bears  the  well-known  names  of  Joseph 
Morrison,  John  Reynolds,  David  Dick,  Judge  Edward  Shippen, 
Judge  Stephen  Barlow,  David  Deriekson,  D.  Bemus  and  James 
Hamilton.  A  few  of  the  firm  friends  of  earlier  davs  now  re- 
signed,  such  as  Samuel  Lord,  Esq.,  Jared  Shattuck,  the  Treas- 
urer, Col.  James  Cochrane,  Dr.  Charles  Yeates,  Samuel  Torbett 
and  Eliphalet  Betts.  In  all,  sixteen  new  members  were  added 
in  July,  Dr.  Martin  Ruter  and  Rev.  Joseph  Barris  not  being 
chosen  until  November.  The  Meadville  Courier  of  July  30 
commented,  that  the  change  to  churcli  patronage  was  consist- 
ent with  the  cliarter  of  Allegheny.  It  said,  **The  fact  that 
eight  local  members  of  tlie  ohl  active  Board,  wlio  are  not  Meth- 
odists, remain  as  Trustees  gives  a  pledge  to  the  public,  that  the 
policy  of  the  new  control  is  not  sectarian,  and  all  fears  to  the 
contrary  are  at  once  put  to  rest." 

The  one  issue  at  variance  in  the  negotiations  arose  over  the 
future  of  the  Founder  of  Allegheny  College.  The  warm  friends 
the  fellow  citizens  of  Mr.  Aldeii  wanted  to  have  him  retained 
in  the  new  Facultv.  Brunson  and  his  associates  held  out 
stoutly  against  such  an  arrangement.  Judge  Gibson,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  his  way  to  Erie  for  a 
session,  stopped  in  Meadville,  being  an  ex-ofticio  Trustee  oi' 
Allegheny,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  transfer  of  the 
college.  His  counsel  settled  the  controversy  over  ex-President 
Alden.  The  Judge  lived  in  Carlisle,  where  Dickinson  College 
had  organized  three  times  with  a  teaching  staff  of  various 
religious  faiths  and  had  failed.  He  supported  the  Methodist 
point  of  view  and  Alfred  Brunson  cited  other  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  mixed  Faculties  in  the  universities  of  Ohio,  at 
Athens  and  Oxford,  so  that  the  jmlicy  prevailed  of  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  instructors. 

There  was  intended  no  lack  of  respect  for  the  eductational 
pioneer.  Later,  upon  the  notice  of  his  death,  the  Trustees  made 
this  simple  but  eloquent  record  in  the  minutes  of  July  31, 
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1839 :  "To  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  may  justly  be  ascribed  the 
projection  of  Allegheny  College,  and  truly  may  it  be  said  that 
he  was  the  active  and  faithful  agent  in  raising  it  to  usefulness; 
and  whatever  blessings  a  kind  Providence  may  have  in  store 
for  the  Institution,  may  it  ever  be  remembered  that  the  seeds 
were  sown  bv  the  late  first  President."  In  1827,  when  the 
Rev.  Charles  Elliott  and  Rev.  R.  C.  Ilatton  of  Youngstown,  O., 
a  former  pastor  on  the  Frencli  Creek  Circuit,  made  the  first 
inquiries  about  tlie  college  in  behalf  of  the  Methodists,  Mr. 
Alden  naturally  protested  against  oi)ening  negotiations.  The 
later  discussions  of  a  transfer  took  place  usually  when  he  was 
absent  from  the  Board  meeting.  His  continuance  in  the 
Faculty  in  1833  wouhl  have  been  a  doubtful  experiment. 

In  his  resignation  of  1831,  the  President  had  asked  that  an 
equitable  estimate  of  his  services  be  made.  The  Board  passed 
the  resolution : 

That  since  for  sixteen  years  as  President  and  Professor,  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Alden  had  spent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  efforts  to  advance  the 
cause  of  religion,  literature  and  science  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
and  had  received  no  adequate  remuneration,  and  for  much  of  the  time 
no  payment  whatever,  therefore  the  sum  of  $3  200  be  awarded  to  him, 
to  stand  chargeable  upon  future  appropriations  and  bequests. 

After  this  action,  the  Board  felt  free  to  meet  the  first  com- 
mittee of  tlie  Pittsburgli  Conference.  The  debt  to  Mr.  Alden, 
the  mortgage  held  by  David  Dick,  and  further  outlay  upon 
Bentley  Ilall  were  obligations  recpiired  to  be  taken  by  the  newly 
arranged  management.  The  college  edifice  had  to  be  entirely 
furnished  for  class  room  work  and  for  residence.  It  is  true, 
an  educational  plant  of  some  worth  had  come  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Methodists,  a  common  estimate  of  its  value  being 
$50,000.  But  in  addition  to  a  lack  of  students,  the  first  era 
of  Allegheny  had  stood  in  sore  need  of  funds,  in  the  form  of  a 
definite  endowment. 

The  program  of  1833  called  for  an  immediate  subscription 
of  $10,000.  The  IMttsburgh  Conference  voted  on  July  24  to 
establish  the  Roberts  Professorship  with  this  jjrospective  sum, 
and  then  raise  a  similar  amount  when  it  was  completed.  Two 
hundred  shares  of  fiftv  dollars  each  were  to  be  solicited  bv  a 
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regularly  employed  agent.  Scliularsliips  were  likewise  crejitei! 
at  this  time.  Three  hundred  dollars  puid  into  the  treasury 
entitled  the  donor  to  the  privile(!:e  of  seudiiiy  forever  to  Alle- 
gheny one  student  free  of  tuition.  A  special  enactment  allowetl 
any  minister  of  the  gospel,  uf  any  religious  denomination,  to 
pay  one  hundred  dollars  and  send  a  student  for  eight  years, 
free  of  tuition ;  or  upon  payment  of  fifty,  for  four.  The 
Trustees  promptly  ratitie<i  this  action  with  the  addition,  that 
any  person  who  |>aid  one  Immlreil  dollars  could  send  a  Htudent 
fur  four  years.  Rev.  J.  S.  Barris  liecame  the  first  finaucial 
agent  of  the  college.  He  had  just  served  as  presiding  elder  uf 
the  Erie  District  and  possessed  a  wide  ac(piaintance.  He  was 
an  agreeable  speaker  and  a  general  social  favorite. 

The  naming  of  the  first  chair  to  I>e  endowe<]  fur  Bishop 
Roberta  was  an  appropriate  and  popular  i)roceediiig.  He  is 
i'lainied  as  a  distinguisbetl  product  of  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  one  of 
its  earliest  pion- 
eers A  Maryland 
lio\  of  eighteen  in 
17'M!,  he  had  come 
np  from  Ligonier 
li\  the  olil  Venan- 
go I'ath  to  the 
th  nf  Frencli 
<  re(k,  which  he 
followed     to     the 


lewagu.       The 

Mtadville    of    Da- 

\id  Mead  and  M:i 

jot    \lden,  thougii 

hon-'Cf    gieitlv   |>lea.'<ed   the 

h  lands  in  the  viciuitv  had 


"  The  Roberlt  Homo 

lomposed  of  less  than  i  <lu7An 
^onng  pros|iector  Imt  ill  the  n 
l»een  taken  *!o  he  nioitd  on  b\  <  unneiut  (  retk  to  the  Little 
Shenangu  for  his  settlement,  i-eviwiting  Meadville  the  same 
year  to  ubtain  supplies.  From  it  later,  he  hired  un  a  keel 
boat  to  make  the  voyage  to  Pitlsburgh.  Young  Roberts 
waged  a  winning  fight  against  the  wilderness,  cleared  his  lands. 
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brought  his  kinsmen  to  his  log  cabin,  erected  a  grist  mill  and 
became  a  mighty  hunter.  When  lie  was  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Conference  in  18:38,  one  of  his  ohl-time  neighbors  came 
to  hear  him,  proud  of  the  earJy  association,  and  remarked,  **i 
have  often  hunted  squirrels  and  coons  with  Mr.  Roberts,  but 
now  he  is  a  Bisliop  and  I  am  only  a  butcher." 

At  Mumford's,  the  pioneer  Methodist  center  of  the  Mead- 
ville  area,  on  French  Creek,  in  1801,  Robert  R.  Roberts  was 
licensed  to  exhort  by  the  famed  itinerant,  Thornton  Fleming. 
He  preached  on  the  Erie  circuit,  180r)-().  Later,  he  held  pas- 
torates in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  In  the  General  Con- 
ference of  181(1,  he  was  elected  a  Bishop,  taking  the  place  of 
Francis  Asbury,  and  having  but  two  associates  for  several 
years.  His  rise  had  been  phenomenal.  Within  len  years  of 
the  time  he  si)()ke  at  the  '*Black  Bear''  tavern  on  the  Diamond, 
he  gained  the  highest  office  in  his  denomination.  He  was  a 
man  of  becoming  dignity  and  kindness,  a  commanding  figure 
in  any  company.  For  modesty,  simi)licity,  genuine  \nety  and 
tireless  energy,  no  mend)er  of  the  Methodist  Episcopacy  has 
been  more  favorablv  esteemed.  In  his  last  vears,  he  was  doselv 
associated  with  Asbury  College  in  Indiana.  The  Roberts  Pro- 
fessorshi])  for  Allegheny  College  had  in  it  an  appeal  to  the 
church  with  every  i)romise  of  success. 

The  July  visitation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Methodists  created  an 
excellent  impression  upon  the  citizens  of  Meadville.  Their 
patronage  of  the  college  was  destined  to  strengthen  the  hith- 
erto slight  intiuence  of  the  local  church  which  had  been  orga- 
nized as  a  society  in  182G.  The  first  visit  to  the  village  with 
the  design  of  forming  a  congregation  had  been  made  by  Rev. 
James  Quinn,  apjiointed  in  1801  by  the  Baltimore  Conference 
to  the  newly  formed  Erie  circuit.  He  ha<l  expected  to  have 
Meadville  as  the  center  of  his  work,  but  he  records  in  his 
journal,  "The  Presbyterian  Hynod  has  laid  out  nearly  all  the 
settlements  into  congregational  districts.  Wherever  the  num- 
bers are  sufficient,  they  have  organized  and  ordained  elders,  so 
they  seem  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  entire  country." 
Thereupon,  Quinn  left  for  the  rural  sections,  and  soon  had 
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twenty  appoiutmeiits,  traveling  400  miles  every  four  weeks. 

Miimford'S,  four  miles  south  of  Meadville,  was  a  regular 
preaching  place  and  the  scene  of  important  (quarterly  confer- 
ence gatherings  from  wide  areas.  The  camp  meeting  was  a 
highly  effective  form  of  propaganda.  One  of  the  famous 
grounds  was  on  French  Creek  near  Mumford's.  Kev.  Jacob 
Young  tells  in  his  Autobiography  of  a  notable  meeting  there  in 
1814,  addressed  by  Bishop  McKendree  several  days.  He  re- 
ports that  the  literati  of  Meadville  were  nearly  all  in  attend- 
ance, and  General  Mead  was  one  of  the  company.  The  General 
took  the  stand  and  warned  certain  disorderly  elements  against 
interfering  with  the  services.  In  facf,  the  citizens  assumed 
the  policing  of  the  grounds.  Another  camj)  meeting  site  of 
much  fame  was  Gravel  Jlwn,  or  Kockville,  ten  miles  north  of 
Meadville.  The  Meadville  Society  of  182G  worshipped  in  the 
loft  of  John  Lupher-s  blacksmith  shop,  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Main  and  Arch.  A  lot  on  Arch  near  Liberty  was  bought  and 
plans  for  a  brick  edifice  ma<le  in  1821).  The  building  was  not 
completed  for  some  years,  but  with  Homer  J.  (^lark,  the  gifted 
acting  President  of  Allegheny  College,  stationed  as  its  preacher 
in  18^^.T4,  the  congregation  was  ushered  into  a  new  era  of 
activitv  and  efficiencv. 

But  the  larger  inspiration  felt  immediately  was  the  wide- 
spread belief,  that  now  the  future  of  the  college  had  been 
made  secure.  The  Crawfokd  MnssENCiKR  of  July  2{\  ])rophesied 
that  at  no  distant  day  Allegheny  wcmld  take  rank  among  the 
most  useful  institutions  of  the  nation.  The  committee  of  Dr. 
Ruter,  John  Reynolds,  David  Derickson,  Rev.  A.  Brunson  and 
Rev.  Homer  J.  Clark,  named  to  prei)are  a  Prospectus,  reported 
in  a  fortnight  and  one  thousand  coj)ies  of  the  announcement 
were  sent  broadcast  on  August  12. 

*The  Trustees  of  Allegheny  College  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  preparatory  department  of  this  Institution  will  be  open  for 
the  reception  of  students  on  the  tirst  Monday  in  September,  and  the 
collegiate  department  on  the  tirst  Monday  in  November.  The  college  is 
now  under  the  patronage  of  the  Pittsburgh  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  change  is  not  designed  to  effect  in 
the  sUghtest  degree  the  liberal  principles  of  its  organization,  recognized 
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in  its  charter.  Though  under  the  patronage  of  a  particular  religious 
denomination,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  sectarian.  This  character  is 
utterly  disavowed. 

*The  Board  of  Trustees,  as  before,  is  still  composed  of  literary 
gentlemen  of  different  religious  persuasions.  No  particular  theological 
views  will  be  permitted  to  influence  any  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board; 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  gentleman  compos- 
ing the  Faculty,  the  public  may  be  assured,  that  no  such  views  will 
be  mingled  with  the  general  course  of  instruction.  The  Board,  how- 
ever, is  so  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  practical  morality  and  the  best 
interests  of  man,  in  time  and  eternity,  are  intimately  dependent  on  the 
belief  and  influence  of  the  principles  of  revealed  religion,  that  a  system 
of  education  leaving  them  out  of  view,  would  be  materially  defective. 

"Students,  therefore,  will  be  required  to  observe  the  Sabbath  in  a 
serious  and  Christian  manner;  leaving  the  place  where  they  shall  attend 
public  worship  to  their  own  choice  and  the  advice  of  parents  and 
guardians.  The  Trustees  pledge  themselves  to  the  public  that  their  best 
exertions  shall  be  given  to  aid  the  Faculty  in  forming  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  student  body." 

The  cireiilar  set  forth  the  merits  of  Bent  lev  Hall,  of  the 
Lihrary,  ranked  among  the  lirst  in  the  Tnion,  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus,  sufficient  for  illustrating  the 
subjects  in  science,  and  of  Me^ulville,  as  an  i<leal  college  town. 
For  admission  to  the  Freshman  riass,  Civsar's  Commentaries, 
VergiTs  Aeneid  and  Eclogues,  the  Greek  Testament,  Historiai 
Sacra  and  arithmetic  through  cube  root  were  required.  Dr. 
Kuter  was  not  expected  to  move  to  Mea<lville  until  the  ad- 
vanced classes  demamled  his  services.  Homer  .1.  Clark,  as 
Vice-President,  was  to  have  charge  of  atfairs,  also  being  pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science.  Augustus  M. 
I\uter,  A.B.,  a  graduate  of  Augusta  College,  was  professor  of 
Languages  and  of  (irecian  and  Boman  Antiquities. 

The  i>eriod  of  publicity  was  brief.  Would  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  new  era  for  Allegheny  College  be  widely  scattered? 
Ambitious,  loval  Meadville  in  everv  one  of  its  citizens  of  thir- 
teen  hundred  souls  looke<l  forward  eagerly  to  the  appointed 
opening  on  that  th'st  Monday,  November  fourth.  The  college 
agent  had  been  traveling  in  Ohio;  that  efficient  recruiting 
factor  through  the  years,  the  Methodist  preacher,  was  busy  in 
many   a   community.     The   well   elaborated   ])lan,   announced 
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October  7tli,  of  the  Manual  Labor  system  to  be  connected  with 
the  Institution,  gave  rise  to  much  favorable  comment  and 
promised  to  attract  no  small  number  of  the  earnest  youth  of 
the  land. 

The  day  of  enrollment  found  twenty-two  students  gathered 
at  Bentley  Hall,  all  four  college  classes  having  representa- 
tives. The  prei)aratory  department,  operating  since  September 
fourth,  supplied  a  nucleus  and  accessions  continued  through 
the  term,  forty  being  registered  by  Christmas,  and  the  number 
reaching  lifty-seven,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  1834.  Monday, 
November  fourth,  had  been  a  gala  occasion.  Dr.  Kuter  came 
to  Meadville  by  stage  coach  the  previous  week  from  his  Pitts- 
burgh pastorate  and  preached  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
Court  House.  Here  the  next  dav  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  new 
President  conducted  the  formal  opening  exercises  of  the  Meth- 
odist regime,  making  an  address  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  a 
large  assemblage  of  the  citizens,  students  and  college  author- 
ities. The  Trustees  had  come  in  a  procession  to  the  ceremony. 
The  inaugural  message  elicited  general  praise  and  satisfaction. 

Martin  Kuter,  D.D.,  was  the  conspicuous  asset  of  the  Alle- 
gheny of  1833.  The  verdict  of  his  contemporaries  is  that  he 
was  one  of  the  extraordinary  men  of  his  age.  No  clergy- 
man of  the  Methodist  connection  displayed  a  greater  versatility 
in  function  and  office,  save  possibly  certain  members  of  the 
Episcopacy.  The}'  scarcely  surpassed  him  in  the  variety  of  his 
geographical  fields  of  labor,  nor  in  the  measure  of  established 
success  that  attended  him.  In  the  New  England,  the  Phila- 
delphia, the  Ohio,  the  Kentucky,  the  Pittsburgh,  the  Erie  and 
the  Texas  Conference-to-be,  he  was  ever  ranked  among  the  fore- 
most. Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  in  his  •'O/ic  Hundred  Years 
ftf  Methodism,-'  speaking  of  the  few  men  of  creative  minds,  who 
in  the  period  from  181()-20  became  leaders  in  their  respective 
spheres  and  gave  brea<lth  and  energy  to  connectional  move- 
ments, mentions  six  names,  Soule,  Hedding,  John  Emory, 
Nathan  Bangs,  Wilbur  Fisk  and  Martin  Kuter.  Four  of  thes:* 
were  of  the  New  England  Conference,  the  first  three  were 
Bishops,  the  fourth  the  T*resident  of  AVesleyan,  and  the  fifth 
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the  e<lit<)r  of  tlie  Ni:w  Vouk  AnvorATi:  ainl  the  historian  of  his 
ihureh. 

The  sei-oiid  President  of  onr  college  had  a  distinction,  that 
was  appropriately  unique.  He  was  said  to  l)e  the  l)esj:  educated 
man  in  Metliodisni.  And  this  rei>ute  was  furtiier  intensified  by 
the  fact,  tliat  this  erudition  was  the  i)roduct  of  his  own  per 
sistent,  private  study.  He  was  the  first  Methodist  preacher  to 
receive  tlie  Iionorary  <lej!:ree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  this  l)ein^ 
conferred  by  Transylvania  Tniversity  of  Kentucky  in  1S22. 
When  Dr.  Kuter  accei)ted  the  ollice  at  Meadville,  he  was 
forty-eight  years  of  aj»:e,  but  his  career  of  excei)tional  activity 
had  been  early  entered.  Born  in  Charleton,  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  livinji:  later  in  Vermont,  where  the  lad 
received  meajjer  schooling;,  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old 
he  was  admitte<l  a  preacher  in  the  New  York  Conference  at 
the  historic  John  Street  Church  in  June,  ISOl,  Elijah  Heel- 
ding  being  a  classmate. 

In  his  Autobiography,  he  writes:  *M  had  a  taste  for  learn- 
ing and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  from  my  earliest  recollections. 
This  taste  T  cherished  by  im])roving  diligently  such  oi)por- 
tiinities  as  T  had  of  i>rivate  studies  at  home,  for  my  father 
was  unable  to  give  me  those  academic  atl vantages,  which  I 
earnestly  desired  fo  obtain.  The  <leficiencies  of  my  educa- 
tion I  endeavored  fo  sui)i)ly,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  by  my  own 
industry  and  in  these  efforts,  continued  tlirough  a  course  of 
many  years'  study,  1  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful.'' 
When  stationed  at  Montreal  as  a  missionary  in  1804,  he  studied 
Hebrew  under  a  learned  Uabbi,  acijuiring  a  working  know- 
IcMlge  of  the  language  and  later  ])ublishing  a  Hebrew  gram- 
mar.    He  also  became  ]>roticient  in  French,  Latin  and  (heek. 

When  Rev.  Martin  Kuter  was  elected  the  first  Principal  of 
the  New  Market,  X.  H.,  Academy,  of  the  Xew  England  Con- 
ference in  181 S,  his  advent  turned  a  wave  of  popularity 
toward  the  school,  for  the  exam]de  of  a  self-made  man,  assum- 
ing the  leadershij)  of  his  church's  educational  interests  sug- 
gested large  j)ossibilities  to  those  being  favored  with  better 
early  advantages.     In  the  otiicial  councils  of  the  East,  he  was 
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constantly  honored.  This  yonnji^  nnnister  of  twenty-three  was 
one  of  tlie  delepites  to  the  (Seneral  Conference  of  Methodism 
in  1808.  ne  served  in  all  the  snbsequent  (jnadrennial  church 
j^atherinjcf*  until  his  <leath,  excejit  tlie  Conference  of  1828  at 
Pittsburgli,  when  he  was  the  cliief  secretary  of  the  body. 
Within  tliis  period  he  sat  as  the  re[)resentative  of  the  New 
England,  the  Ohio,  the  Kentucky,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Annual 
Conferences.  He  hehl  connnittei*  iK)sitions  of  commanding 
influence,  became  the  founder  of  tlie  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern  and  was  su]>])orted  warmly  by  his  friends  in  the  bal- 
lotings  for  the  Ei)iscopacy. 

The  voice  and  ])en  of  Dr.  Kuter  strongly  championed 
l)opular  education.  His  program  included  a  four-fold  educa- 
tion: domestic,  moral,  religious  and  literary.  In  a  i)ubUc  docu- 
ment he  recorded  the  judgment,  that  no  religious  society  had 
done  so  much  in  the  circulation  of  books  and  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  as  the  Methodists,  and  when  they  should 
make  similar  progress  in  education  of  all  branches,  the  de 
nomination  would  hold  a  position  of  far  reaching  power.  As 
a  contribution  to  the  cause,  he  ]n'epared  text  books  on  arith- 
metic and  a  portion  of  French  grammar,  an  American  I'rimer 
and  the  new  American  Spelling  Book  and  Juvenile  Pre- 
ceptor. During  his  western  residence,  he  ha<l  published  ar 
Cincinnati  a  Histori/  of  Martj/rH,  com])iled  from  the  works  of 
Fox  and  others.  His  IliHtovy  of  the  (liristiun  Church,  based 
on  Dr.  Gregory's  writing,  but  revised  with  added  chapters, 
became  the  text  for  half  a  centurv  of  the  course  of  studv  for 
all  Methodist  preachers. 

Called  to  the  Presidency  of  Augusta  (^)llege  in  1828,  this 
educational  leader  had  a  much  broader  lield  than  in  the  New 
Market  Academy.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  Conferences,  over  one  hundred  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  collegiate  department.  The  standard  of  instruction 
was  high  under  members  of  a  Faculty  such  as  J.  P.  Finley, 
Dr.  J.  P.  Durbin.  Prof.  J.  S.  Tomlinson  and  later,  Henry 
Bascom.  The  number  of  graduates  reached  sixteen  in  18»32, 
yet  the  }*resident  felt  strongly  impelled  to  return  to  the  gospel 
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ministry,  for  the  passion  of  evangelism  was  the  dominant  note 
in  the  career  of  Dr.  Knter.  Accordingly,  Pittsburgh  became 
the  scene  of  his  next  labors.  His  coming  was  coincident  with 
a  marked  religious  growth  in  the  city  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  churches.  His  pastorate  quickly  entered  into  a 
revival  season  and  200  accessions  were  made. 

But  the  large  new  enterprise  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
at  Meadville  was  demanding  imperiously  its  big  man  of  the 
period  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  once  more  the  name 
and  fame  of  Martin  lUiter,  D.D.,  were  capitalized  for  the 
benefit  of  his  denomination.  While  he  did  not  begin  adminis- 
trative work  at  once,  he  was  sent  by  the  Trustees  with  Judges 
Barlow  and  Shippen  to  Harrisburg  to  sui)port  the  memorial 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  ap])ropriation.  The  Manual  Labor 
[>roposition  had  warranted  another  ap[>eal  for  State  aid.  J. 
B.  Wallace,  the  Assemblyman  from  Oawford,  fathered  the 
bill  on  December  7th.  A  dozen  petitions  for  the  relief  of  AUe 
gheny  came  from  the  various  counties  of  Northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, being  submitted  by  the  several  representatives. 

After  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  a 
session  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Act,  upon  the 
second  reading,  February  24,  the  desired  approi)riation  of 
?i^000  yearly  was  cut  to  .^2000,  and  finally  thus  passed  by  the 
House  on  February  20.  A  separate  measure  had  been  pre- 
sented in  the  Senate,  December  0,  by  S.  Cunningham,  of  the 
District  of  Erie,  (^rawford  and  Mercer  Counties,  but  the  House 
Bill  was  eventually  considered  April  1.  In  the  Committee 
of  the  W^hole,  after  minor  changes,  the  measure  passed  April 
2,  was  accepted  by  the  House  in  conference  and  signed  by 
Governor  Wolf,  April  4,  18:U.  The  State  agreed  to  pay  Alle- 
gheny Jf8000,  in  four  annual  installments  of  f 2000  each,  on  the 
condition  that  equal  sums  shall  be  obtaine<l  by  subscriptions 
and  actually  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  terms  for  1834  were 
reported  quickly  as  fulfilled,  since  $0000  had  been  subscribed 
in  eight  months  on  the  Bishop  Roberts  Professorship,  and  the 
public  money  was  drawn  to  meet  the  mortgage  on  the  college 
property. 
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Tlie  Manual  Labor  System,  whicli  en|j;age(l  the  attention  of 
the  Trustees  in  the  oi)eninjr  year  of  ISiW,  had  a  wide  vogue  in 
the  educational  jdans  of  tliis  period  in  the  United  States. 
The  Wesleyan  Academy  at  JJeadfield,  Maine,  began  in  182.") 
1o  furnish  employment  daily  to  its  students  and  gained  much 
fame  by  the  brief  success  of  its  experiment.  The  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  introduced  the  i)ractice  and  the  Quar- 
TKRLY  Rk<;ister  of  the  American  Educational  Society  in  its 
issues  from  1S27-.*U  was  the  fervent  advocate  of  the  svstem. 
The  editor  and  secretary,  liev.  Elias  Cornelius,  i)rinled  in  the 
pages  of  this  serious  journal  the  thrilling  testimonials  of 
scholarly  youths,  who  with  **feeble  hearts,  general  debility  and 
great  ])ectoral  weakn(»ss"  had  tried  the  worksho]»s  and  farms 
of  Andover  an<l  been  made  miraculouslv  well. 

« 

The  Oneida  Institute  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  AVhites- 
borough,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Mayville  Seminary  in  TennesscH*  prac- 
ticed phases  of  the  scheme.  Finally,  in  1S.*U,  a  national  society 
for  l*romoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institutions  was 
organized  and  the  agent,  Theodore  1).  Weld,  after  extensive 
travels  and  correspondence,  issued  a  rei)ort  of  120  pages.  The 
Manual  Jjal)or  School  at  (lermantown  was  removal  in  18ii2 
to  Easton,  Pa.,  to  furnish  the  nucleus  of  Lafayette  College. 
A  large  factor,  contributing  to  the  American  movement,  had 
been  the  ex])eriment  of  Fellenburg,  the  Swiss  educator,  at 
Hopwyl.  Accounts  by  him  in  the  Edimmruii  Ukview  of 
1817-8  brought  an  international  publicity.  His  theory  of 
manual  activity  was  a  necessary  c(nni)lement  to  the  sense  i)er- 
ception  and  object  teaching  of  his  contemporary,  Pestalozzi. 

At  such  a  ])eriod  of  pro[)aganda,  the  committee  of  the 
Allegheny  Board,  Brunson,  Beynolds  and  Hamilton,  named  on 
August  20,  1H:\:\,  made  its  investigation.  An  exhaustive  and 
unique  document  was  ])re])ared  and  sent  broadcast  in  circular 
form.  It  ai)peared  in  full,  a  communication  of  nearly  eight 
thousaml  words,  in  the  Xovend)er  issue  of  Hazard's  Bkuister 
OF  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  XI L,  No.  18.  The  Methodist  (\)m- 
mittee  gave  cre<lit  to  John  Wesley  in  his  Kingwood  Academy 
for  combining  useful  labor  with  study.     It  cited  with  approval 
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tlie  plan  of  Cokesbury  College,  45  years  before,  with  its  work- 
shop and  gardens,  where  the  students  were  reipiired  to  sx)end 
their  hours  of  recreation,  instead  of  in  idle  play.  Allegheny 
College  baseii  its  plan  on  a  probable  tifty  student  fanners  and 
fiftv  mechanics,  working  three  hours  a  da  v.  The  total  time 
of  the  fifty  agriculturists  was  equated  into  the  labor  of  fifteen 
men,  employed  ten  hours  daily.  To  equip  this  company,  the 
list  of  supplies  cited  included  a  farm  of  200  acres  at  |4000; 
teams  and  implements,  Jjf^OO;  sheep,  cows,  hogs,  and  x)oultr3', 
S;^00;  buildings,  .^2,000;  mechanic  shops,  with  tools  and  ware- 
houses, with  house  of  superintendent,  Jif4000;  a  total  of  1^10,800 
for  the  manual  labor  plant. 

The  ajipeal  for  funds  was  based  on  the  benefits  the  system 
would  confer  upon  the  public  and  the  students.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  committee  ^^as  quite  ingenious.  The  [)ortion  of  the 
j)ublic  most  vitally  concerned  was  said  to  be  the  two  thousand 
farmers  in  Crawford  (^ountv.  Their  lack  of  infonnation, 
that  science  C(nild  furnish,  placed  them  at  a  costly  disadvan- 
tage. If  each  fanner  were  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of 
soils,  cultivation  of  crops,  an<l  methods  of  stock  raising  and 
fruit  growing,  he  would  save  >f50  yearly,  now  being  lost.  There- 
fore, let  each  of  them  give  JP^IO  and  start  the  experiment.  The 
College  Farm  would  be  a  model,  viewed  by  all  who  came  to 
the  county  seat.  It  would  have  an  extensive  nursery  and 
stock  breeding.  It  was  ho])ed  that  students  would  enroll  from 
all  the  townshii)s  and  the  benefits  be  widely  extended.  The 
a<lyantages  to  flow  from  the  mechanical  shops  would  appear 
in  the  cheai>ened  articles  of  convenience  and  consumption. 

The  Manual  Labor  i)lan  for  the  stu<lents  ]>romised  to  im- 

j)rove  their  health  and  their  morals;  also  aiding  them  to  meet 

a  ])art  of  the  college  exi)enses.     The  re])orf  urged  then  social 

reasons  for  the  i)ublic  sui)port.     It  sai<l :     "The  ohl  systems 

confine   the   influence   of   education    to  the   wealthy,    tending 

towards  aristocracy.     This  system   opens   the  door  to  every 

member  of  the  community  with  industry,  for  the  student,  who 

»  * 

obtains  his  education  in  this  way,  must  have  genius  and  enter- 
prise.    Furthermore,  learning  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
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professious,  for  this  is  auti-repubUcaii.  The  farmer  and  tlie 
mechanic  slioiild  be  learned,  for  in  the  Kepublic  every  man  i.s 
eligible  to  office  if  qualified  for  it.  Let  farmers  and  mechanics 
then  educate  their  sons,  and  though  they  should  hanmier  the 
leather  like  Sherman  or  handle  the  type  like  Franklin,  yet 
being  learned,  they  are  qualified  for  office  and  may  be  called 
by  the  voice  of  the  ])eople  from  their  domestic  em[)loyments  to 
guide  the  helm  of  State/' 

An  option  on  forty  acres  of  land,  north  of  the  college,  was 
taken  in  October,  18^5:3,  by  Alfred  Brunson  from  Robert  Buly. 
The  Trustees  assumed  the  contract  on  April  1st,  1834.  Also  an 
exchange  was  effected  of  the  tract  of  ten  acres,  given  by 
Robert  Finney  in  1S82,  for  a  five-acre  lot  just  north  of 
the  gift  fnnn  Samuel  Lord,  Esq.  The  five-acre  lot,  east  of  the 
canijms,  and  belonging  to  Timothy  Alden,  was  rented,  while 
the  barn  of  the  ex-president  was  used  for  a  carpenter  shop. 
Under  necessarv  limitations,  the  Manual  Labor  System  was 
inaugurated  this  first  year.  Much  of  the  land  of  the  Buly 
tract  needed  to  be  cleared;  in  the  other  areas,  the  students 
were  set  to  work  on  acre  and  half-acre  ])lots. 

The  hunber  was  bought  for  making  thirty  bedsteads,  thirty 
tables,  window  frames  and  sash  jnid  panel  doors.  The 
brawny  seekers  after  knowledge  were  also  put  to  making  a 
fence  of  sound  chestnut  rails  and  white  oak  posts  along  the 
front  of  the  ten-acre  possessions  of  the  college,  and  a  division 
fence  for  the  portion  to  be  cultivated.  Ira  Avery  had  been 
made  the  steward  and  superintendent  of  the  farm.  He  lived  in 
the  east  wing  of  Bentley  and  boarded  several  students.  The 
attendance  had  grown  so  steadily  that  it  was  a  serious  prob 
lem  to  furnish  accommodations.  The  east  basement  of  the 
college  building  was  ]>repared  to  att'ord  a  cooking  place  for  the 
students,  who  were  boarding  themselves.  Some  were  allowed 
lodging  the  second  session  of  the  first  year  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Hall,  turning  Bentley  into  a  dormitory,  in  accordance 
with  the  eighteenth  century  notion  of  the  purpose  of  a  college 
structure. 

The  citizens  of  Meadville  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  steady 
progress  of  their  institution.     Every  increase  of  students  was 
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warmly  ai>plaii<te<1,  public  uote  being  made  that  Alleglieiiy  liart 
piseii  at  once  to  the  fourth  in  the  rauk  of  attendauoe  upou 
I'eiiUHylvauiu  colleges.  The  plan  uf  <!ouductiiig  term  exainina- 
tiuns  before  visitors  attracted  many  spectators,  aud  the  first 
otfif-ial  exhibition  of  the  AUeftheny  Literary  Hociety  at  th« 
Court  House,  on  March  27,  18;{4,  broujiht  an  unprecedented 
company  together.  The  Tniatees  voiced  their  approval  of  tht 
occasion  through  I'resideut  Morrison,  an<l  the  four  student 
orators  of  the  evening  seemed  little  short  of  i)ro(ligies,  even  to 
the  literafi  who  were  present.     The  Meadviile  Orays,  at  the 


public  dinner  on  the  Fonrtli  of  -luly,  througli  their  Lieutenant 
Perkins,  toasted,  along  with  Wasiiiiigton,  Lafayette  and  the 
Army.  Allegheny  College.  "May  it  receive  the  encouragemeni 
nnd  support  of  the  jH-ople  of  Westeni  rennsylvania." 

I>r.  Kuter  cauic  to  the  active  presidency  of  the  college  in 
-lunc.  Hia  salary  was  fixed  at  seven  hundritd  dollars;  that  of 
other  professors  was  five  hundred,  liichard  W.  Lauck  started 
as  tutor  in  the  preparatory  school,  W.  H.  Davis  was  adde<l  in 
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the  second  session  In  July,  Kilter,  Brunson  and  Harris  at- 
tended tlie  session  of  the  Pittsl)nrgli  Conference,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, as  the  eonnnittee  from  tlie  Board  of  Trustees.  Tin; 
report  of  the  results  of  the  Methodist  jmtronage  contained 
abundant  incentive  to  still  larger  success.  The  enrollment  had 
reached  one  hundred,  coming  from  four  States.  The  schol 
arship  was  of  a  high  grade,  and  the  conduct  of  the  studenis 
very  praiseworthy,  almost  half  of  the  number  making  religious 
profession. 

The  tirst  commencement,  under  the  Huter  regime,  was  held 
in  the  Court  House  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sei>t.  25.  A  [U'ocession. 
with  General  Dick  as  marshall  and  headed  by  the  band.  j>re- 
ceded  the  exercises.  The  following  i)rogram  was  given  by 
undergraduates  as  well  as  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate: 

Salutatory  in  Latin  bv  James  M.  Ellis. 

Oration,  ^*The  Aborigines  of  America-',  by  Samuel  \V.  Mc- 
Clure. 

Oration,  **The  Spirit  of  the  Times'',  by  Zelotes  Holmes. 

Oration,  **The  Importance  of  Established  Moral  Princi- 
ples'', by  J.  P.  Holloway. 

Oration,  ^'American  Literature'',  by  William  McMichael. 

Oration,  **The  Manual  Labor  System",  by  William  H. 
Davis. 

Oration,  **The  Existence  of  God  Proven  from  the  Works 
of  Creation",  by  I?hilander  S.  Kuter. 

Valedictory,  Thomas  Van  Home. 

Three  Seniors  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Ellis,  Kuter  and  Van  Home.  AlfrcMl  Brunson  and  Matthew 
Simpson  had  conferred  upon  them  the  honorary  Master  of 
Arts.  The  latter  had  been  briefly  at  Madison  College,  then 
studied  medicine.  At  the  Meadville  sessions  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference,  in  18:3:5,  though  absent,  he  was  entered  as  a 
preacher  on  trial.  The  next  year  he  was  assigned  to  Pitts 
burgh  and  contemplated  pursuing  courses  in  Allegheny  College 
to  gain  the  degree  denied  him  at  Madison.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Dr.  Ruter  claimed  Bev.  Matthew  Simpson  for  Alle- 
gheny by  placing  him  on  its  rolls  as  an  A.  M.    The  college  at 
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Meadville  might  happily  have  taken  under  its  educational  aegis 
other  one-time  students  of  the  aban<loned  Madison  College. 

The  Baccalaureate  Address  of  the  President  was  received 
with  much  favor  and  had  wide  publicity,  being  reproduced  in 
the  Methodist  Qiarterly  and  elsewhere.    Two  extracts  were: 

'Though  your  pupilage  now  closes,  you  scarcely  can  consider  your 
education  as  finished.     So  far  from  this,  it  can  only  be  said  that  you 
are  now   prepared  to  cultivate  the   sciences  by   your  own   skill.      The 
treasures  of  learning  have  been  spread  before  you  and  you  have  per- 
ceived that  there  is  an  immensity  in  their  resources.     The  foundation  of 
literary   honors   and   eminent   usefulness   must  be  laid  in   the   morning 
of  our  days,  but  the  superstructure  must  not  be  neglected  afterwards. 
No  one  was  ever  born  a  scholar,  nor  is  it  possible  to  become  one  with- 
out mental  discipline.     Those,  who  have  astonished  mankind  by  their 
powers,  have  accomplished  their  work,  not  so  much  by  the  superiority 
of   natural   talents,    as   by    patient   attention    and   persevering   industry. 
The  votaries  of  learning  should  not  only  add  to  their  acquirements,  but 
aim  at  improving  the  arts  and  sciences  themselves.     Shall  we  be  told> 
that  after  so  many  improvements,   no  room  remains  for  others?      This 
was  the  cry  of  the  indolent  prior  to  the  days'  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton, 
Herschel  and  others.      But  it  is   not   true.      Rivers  may   dry   up,  foun- 
tains may  fail,  but  the  sources  of  useful  knowledge  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted.    The  progress  already  made  affords  the  best  encouragement  to 
the  adventurer  in  the  arts,  to  the  searcher  after  truth,  to  the  lover  of 
learning." 

•'Another  matter  which  should  share  attention  is  that  of  improving 
the  minds  of  others.  We  desire  that  all  who  go  from  this  college  carry  a 
lull  notion  of  the  importance  of  extending  the  means  of  education.  The 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  a 
republican  government.  We  see  improvement  in  the  establishment  of 
seminaries  and  in  the  modes  of  instruction.  A  taste  for  the  sciences  is 
increasing  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  are  more  fully 
appreciated,  yet  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  common  English  schools  of 
the  land  and  there  ought  to  be  prompt  correction  in  every  State.  The 
system  recently  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  promises  much  good  and  can- 
not fail  of  the  blessing  of  Heaven." 

The  address  also  urged  the  fostering  of  general  reading  by 
the  establishment  of  libraries  in  towns  and  villages.  Just  as 
Franklin  helped  to  found  a  library  in  his  adopted  city,  so  the 
college  man  .should  follow  his  example.  If  a  lai*ge  collecion  of 
books  were  not  possible,  then  a  few  thousand  volumes  or  hun- 
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<)i-e(U,  ;ni(l  iii  the  Iii»t  resort  ^iieriil  reading  should  l>e  eucour- 
ased  hj-  the  oirculatiou  of  trat-ts  and  iieriodinils.  The  ahiiniii 
of  Allegheny  were  ronimisaioned  ever  to  lie  iniudful  of  tlieir 
rei4))oiiHil>ilil,v  in  the  work  of  the  moral  and  nieutal  iinprove- 
nieiit  of  their  fellowinen.  "I^t  UBeful  knowledge  be  diffused 
thronghoiit  every  land." 


CHAPTEH  IV 
THE   ENDOAVMENT  CAMPAIGN 

LI.ECniCXV  College  luul  gained 
iiTi  ii<1ditioiiiiI  find  essential  asset 
over  ils  etjiiiiiiii^ur  in  I  lie  first 
epofli  <if  its  history.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  tlie  seekers  iiftor  know- 
le<I)ie  in  tlie  initial  .vear  of  the 
feconil  |)eriod  was  highly  eutoui'- 
aging.  But  in  tlie  paramount 
tonceni  of  an  ei)ui-ati<nml  enterprise,  that  of  annual  income 
ami  iierniaiient  endowment,  was  the  future  of  tlie  college 
equally  reassuring?  In  the  Trustws'  messiige  of  IKU  to  the 
I'ittslnirgh  Conference,  the  burden  was  frankly  phiced  on  the 
Methodists;  "we  rely  upon  the  measni-es  you  see  tit  to  adopt 
and  upon  the  lilmrality  of  the  friends  of  the  college.  From  the 
lively  interest  manifested  by  so  numerous  a  body  of  men,  hav- 
ing extensive  influence,  we  think  thei-e  is  no  fear  that  the 
sums  will  be  not  collected  to  insure  the  renmining  yearly  jmy- 
meut»  of  tiie  State  donation.  We  entertain  entire  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  Pittsburgh  <'ouference  to  accomplish  all  it 
has  undertaken  and  all  that  the  Institution  needs  for  its  per- 
manent pros]>enty." 

The  two  thousand  dollars  from  the  Coninionwealtli,  comJi 
lioned  upon  a  like  sum  paid  over  by  the  friend«  of  tlie  college, 
was  a  potent  incentive  to  raise  at  least  that  amount  ea'Ii  year. 
But  the  Conference  of  1S{4  planned  larger  things.  Bishop 
Soule  was  the  presiding  Bishop  and  urged  that  a  dollar  sub- 
scription be  taken  from  every  Methodist  to  provide  the  yearly 
installment  of  the  churcJi,  then  collect  notes  to  finish  the  ten 
thousand  fund  of  the  Roberts  Professorshiji.  Thi-ee  financial 
agents  were  nanie<l  and  the  ]irogi'ani  started,  that  was  to  be 
often  repeate<l.  of  requesting  all  the  ministers  to  take  offerings 
for  Allegheny  within  the  year.    Charles  Elliolt,  of  the  Coxvkr- 
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EXCE  Journal,  supported  the  college  in  vigorous  editorials. 
He  said : 

"Since  Allegheny  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodists,  there 
is  a  moral,  if  not  a  legal  obligation  to  maintain  the  college.  The  Insti- 
tution is  not  designed  to  make  ministers,  nor  to  establish  religion  among 
us,  nor  even  to  elevate  the  church.  But  it  does  give  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference  a  chance  to  do  its  part  in  the  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion. Methodists  must  foster  colleges,  so  as  to  preserve  its  influence  in 
intellectual  things.  All  are  concerned,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female, 
in  advancing  Allegheny." 

The  second  scholastic  year  of  President  Ruter  showed 
further  progress.  William  M.  Burton,  an  A.  B.  of  Wesleyan, 
was  added  to  the  Faculty  as  [)receptor.  The  8tate  Legislature 
gave  the  use  of  the  arsenal  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hill  for  the 
lodging  of  the  students.  On  the  campus,  east  of  Bentley,  was 
erected  a  frame  dormitory,  one  story  in  height,  sixty  feet  in 
length,  with  rooms  to  accommodate  a  score  and  more.  One  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  5,  18iU,  required  that  in 
return  for  the  State  aid,  twelve  students  should  annually  be 
educated  gi'atis  for  teachers  of  the  English  language.  This 
attracted  naturallv  those  who  would  take  courses  mostlv  in 
the  academic  department. 

The  instruction  of  certain  persons  gratis  was  a  condition 
imposed  by  Pennsylvania  on  several  of  its  colleges  <ind  was 
designed  to  aid  in  supplying  teiichers  for  the  common  school 
system  created  in  1834.  The  Allegheny  Trustees  discharged 
their  obligation  faithfully.  The  regulations  were,  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries have  in  view  teaching  as  a  *^future  business",  that  they 
acknowledge  the  being  of  a  Ood  and  be  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. The  candidates  were  accepted  for  a  term  at  a  time  and 
must  show  proficiency  in  the  thrt»e  R's. 

At  this  time,  the  Eunice  Day  scholarship  of  182G  was 
revived,  and  upon  the  nomination  of  Timothy  Alden,  allotted 
to  William  McMichael. 

Others  were  attracted  to  Meadville  by  the  possibility  of 
defraying  a  i)ortion  of  their  expenses  while  in  college.  The 
Manual  Labor  svstem  was  a  valuable  advertisement.  But  its 
administration  soon  encountered  vexatious  features.     Mater- 
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ials  must  be  provided  aud  a  sale  of  products  arrauged.  Oue 
contract  called  for  the  making  of  fanning  mills.  Three  hours 
of  work  a  day  were  required.  But  certain  of  the  laborers 
conceived  exaggerated  notions  of  the  worth  of  their  toil.  They 
asked  as  their  pay  both  board  and  tuition.  When  refused,  a 
few  malcontents  left  in  high  dudgeon  to  circulate  unfavorable 
reports  of  the  expenment.  A  more  serious  matter  was  the 
entrance  of  unskilled  and  untutored  persons,  who  expected  to 
be  taught  a  trade. 

The  Trustees  had  to  publish  the  notice,  that  students  who 
planned  to  profit  by  their  labor  while  at  Allegheny  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  business  they  intended  to  pursue  before 
they  came.  In  addition  to  work  in  the  shop  on  the  camjms, 
several  found  employment  with  the  mechanics  of  the  town. 
There  was  always  a  chance  to  secure  work  of  this  sort  through 
the  years  after  the  college  system  was  abandoned.  In  the 
agricultural  division  of  the  Manual  Labor  plan,  the  results 
were  disappointing  this  year  and  the  succeeding  one,  a  much 
less  number  of  students  enlisting  here  than  in  the  mechanical. 
The  costs  of  the  labor  enterprise  made  a  large  item  in  a  budget 
already  sadlv  overdrawn. 

A  feature  was  now  stressed  that  came  to  be  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  authorities  as  a  variation  or  substitute  for 
the  Manual  Labor  device.  This  was  self  boarding  by  the  stu 
dents.  The  dormitory  and  one  of  the  wings  of  Bentley  accom- 
modated such  as  prepared  their  own  meals,  securing  provisions 
in  town  or  often  having  supplies  sent  from  their  homes.  It 
was  estinmted  that  the  cost  could  be  held  as  low  as  sixtv  cents 
a  week,  while  board  in  a  private  family  ranged  from  $1.25  to 
fl.75,  "light,  fuel  and  washing  not  being  included. '  This 
frugal  figure  placed  an  education  in  the  reach  of  very  many 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  denied  the  privilege.  Tuition 
rates  were  twenty  and  sixteen  dollars  a  year  in  the  coUegiate 
and  academic  departments,  with  small  incidental  fees. 

The  enrollment  of  1834-5  reaclie<l  l.'U,  drawn  fro)n  eight 
States.  The  type  of  the  early  Allegheny  student  was  dis- 
tinctive. He  came  largely  from  the  homes  of  the  common 
people;  very  often  he  had  reached  his  majority  when  he  was 
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matrieuhatecl.  He  was  ambitious,  intensely  in  earnest,  and  had 
generally  a  fixed  goal  ahead,  after  the  period  of  his  scholastic 
training.  He  was  ready  to  make  any  self  sacrifice  to  attain 
his  purpose.  In  tliese  days,  Cyrus  Nutt,  later  president  of 
Indiana  University,  was  working  his  way  through  college. 
And,  soon,  Calvin  Kingsley  arrived  to  become  the  janitor  of 
Bentley  Hall,  while  he  was  busy  shaping  the  si)lendid  talents 
which  were  to  bring  him  to  pre-eminent  leadership  in  Metho- 
dism. Allegheny  was  freely  s[)oken  of  as  the  best  place  for  a 
man  with  small  means.  For  sixtv  or  seventv  <lollars  a  vear, 
he  was  sai<l  to  be  entitled  to  as  much  respect  and  as  many 
advantages  as  if  he  was  the  possessor  of  his  thousands. 

From  the  many  visitors  to  the  college  and  in  the  official 
reports,  there  was  a  uniform  note  of  all  but  extravagant  praise 
of  the  exemplar}'  conduct  and  the  high  character  of  the  student 
l)ody.  There  wei*e  no  bickerings  or  disturbances.  Friction 
with  the  authorities  was  practically  unknown.  While  a  ma- 
jority of  the  students  at  this  time  were  religious,  this  by  no 
means  meant  that  the  most  of  them  were  prei)aring  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  contrast  of  Allegheny  with  Jefferson 
(^ollege  in  its  earlier  years  is  quite  striking,  when  in  the  latter 
institution  three-fourths  of  its  graduates  became  clergj'men. 

The  success  of  the  college  was  ascribed  as  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  Faculty.  The  stated  public  examinations  gave 
ihe  communitv  strong  evidence  of  their  abilitv  to  instruct. 
They  held  ])ositions  of  commanding  influence  and  esteem  in 
the  minds  of  their  fellow  citizens.  They  were  especially'  com- 
mended for  their  industrv  and  their  strict  attention  to  their 
work.  In  fact,  the  Trustees  complained  that  the  small  teach- 
ing force  had  to  labor  too  hard,  and  was  denied  any  chance  to 
visit  patronizing  communities  and  extend  the  influence  of  the 
instituti(m.  President  Knter  was  a  universial  favorite.  The 
Fourth  of  July  toast  of  the  young  men  of  the  borough  was  to 
Allegheny  College,  with  the  sentiment,  "May  the  able  and  wise 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  awaken  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  respect  in  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  education."  The 
cordial  relations  with  other  religious  denominations  <^f  Mead 
ville  was  evidenced  in  September,  1885,  by  the  conferring  of 
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the  houorarv  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  Ret,  -Kathatiiel 
West,  of  the  rreshyteriaii  Clnirch,  and  Rev.  Thomax  CjQaiiiton. 
of  the  Protestant  Episi-opal.  There  were  four  Seniors  >0 
receive  their  Baccalaureate:  (ieorge  W.  Clarke,  twenty  years  !i' 
professor  in  the  college;  William  H.  Davis,  long  an  al)k-'." 
lawyer;  William  McMichael  and  O.  A.  Zane.  Commence- 
nieut  Day  was  always  a  gala  atfair.  Tlie  exercises  werp  held  in 
the  hrick  I'reshvterijiii  ('hnrch. 


A  prucessioii  formed  in  front  of  Bentley  at  !l  a.  ni.  Some 
local  military  celehrity  would  he  at  its  head,  escorted  hy  the 
brass  hand  of  the  town.  Then  Trustees,  Faculty,  Seniors, 
undergraduates  and  visitors  came  with  conscious  dignity, 
winding  down  the  half  mile  from  the  Hill  to  the  appoiuted 
place.  In  the  earlier  years  when  the  town  did  not  extend 
beyond  North  Street,  it  was  a  literal  return  to  the  habitations 
of  men.  For  the  entire  day  the  college  held  the  public  atten 
tion;  in  the  morning,  with  the  graduating  ceremonifs;  in  the 
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afternwu  with  au  address  before  the  two  literary  soeietiea* 
and  tijejr  friends. 

•  Dr.  Ruter,  Brunson  and  Barris  again  represented  the  Board 
• '  at  the  1835  session  of  the  IMttsburgh  Conference.  The  Roberts 
.  "Professorship  had  not  been  subscribed  in  full,  but  a  second 
endowment  of  J10,000,  for  a  professorship  to  be  named  the 
Asbury,  was  urged.  An  effort  was  made  to  have  the  subscrip 
tions  made  in  1830-1  to  the  Conference  endowment  of  Madison 
College  diverted  to  Allegheny.  But  when  the  terms  could  nor 
be  adjusted,  it  was  voted  to  release  all  parties  from  any  further 
payment  of  pledges  to  the  school  abandoned  at  Uniontown. 
Charles  Elliott  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion, which  had  the  Conference  adopt  an  earnest  request  that 
Dr.  Ruter  continue  as  President  of  the  college.  He  had  been 
invite<l  to  return  to  the  head  of  Augusta  College.  Later  he 
was  also  asked  to  take  the  Presidency  of  La  Grange  College, 
Alabama,  and  corresponded  with  Rev.  Matthew  Simpson  to 
learn  if  the  young  preacher  would  accompany  him  as  a  pro- 
fessor. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  sent  to  the  meeting  at  Pittsburgh 
a  remarkable  address,  exemplifying  the  fidelity  of  the  man 
agement  of  Allegheny  to  the  original  i)urposes  and  traditions 
of  the  institution.     In  its  optimism  and  vision,  it  was  worthy 
of  Timothy  Alden  in  his  loftiest  utterances.    The  message  ran : 

*'For  our  mutual  encouragement  and  as  a  stimulant  to  continued 
action,  survey  the  ground  we  occupy  and  contemplate  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  us  in  consequence.  We  live  in  the  soul-stirring  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  a  country  whose  liberal  religious  and  civil  systems  seem 
destined  in  the  Providence  of  God  as  models  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Consider  our  local  situation  at  the  head  of  the  great  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valleys,  in  a  district  whose  population  is  fast  increasing  in 
numbers  and  intelligence.  This  district  has  already  begun  to  send  forth 
in  the  tide  of  emigration,  moving  towards  the  far  west,  colonies  to 
settle  other  regions  and  enterprising  individuals  to  explore  and  transact 
the  business  of  other  countries. 

They  should  go  forth  with  the  benefits  of  education  and  through 
them  this  Institution  might  radiate  other  and  more  distant  climes  than 
we  now  occupy.  Also,  consider  the  importance  of  education  to  coun- 
teract the  designs  of  foreign  potentates  on  the  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions  of   our   beloved    country.      We    must    supply    in   America   the 
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church  with  an  ejilightened  ministry,  the  forum  and  the  senate  with 
learned  counsellors,  the  schools  with  competent  teachers,  the  town  and 
country  with  erudite  physicians,  merchants,  mechanics  and  farmers.  In 
a  field  already  white  to  the  harvest,  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  if  we  do  the 
work  Heaven  has  assigned  us  as  our  part  towards  the  education  of 
mankind." 

The  third  year  of  the  regime  of  Dr.  Ruter  was  marked  by 
his  absence  for  two  months  at  the  Methodist  General  Confer- 
ence in  Cincinnati.  The  President,  while  giving  his  best  ener- 
gies to  the  college,  maintained  a  keen  interest  in  the  alfairs  of 
the  church  he  had  long  zealously  served.  An  insight  into  his 
state  of  mind  is  afforded  by  an  extract  from  the  brief  auto- 
biography he  penned  while  in  Meadville  in  1835 :  "I  am  now 
at  the  college,  where  I  must  remain  for  a  season,  perhaps  two 
or  three  years,  until  the  institution  shall  have  acquired  a 
degree  of  prosperity  and  permanency  sufficient  to  secure  its 
usefulness.  As  soon  as  that  shall  be  accomplished,  it  is  my 
earnest  desire,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  permitted,  to  retire  from 
Meadville  and  enter  on  duties  in  which  I  may  be  equally  useful, 
and  enjoy  more  extensively  the  comforts  of  Divine  grace." 

In  the  operation  of  the  common  school  system  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, authorized  in  1834,  the  state  superintendent  called  for 
annual  reports  from  the  colleges  receiving  public  aid.  The 
statement  of  Allegheny,  in  1836,  showed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  students  enrolled,  forty-four  having  entered.  Thirty- 
five  were  preparing  to  teach.  A  comparison  with  Dickinson 
College,  then  having  one  hundred  in  attendance,  is  interesting. 
The  valuation  of  the  Allegheny  property,  including  the  library, 
at  1^24,000,  was  $46,800,  while  that  of  Dickinson  was  ?40,000. 
The  total  expenditures  of  Allegheny  were  f  2500,  of  Dickinson, 
18000 ;  the  debt  of  the  former,  $3800 ;  of  the  latter,  $15,000. 

The  college  continued  to  ask  for  larger  gifts  from  the  state 
The  influential  friend  of  former  years,  Thomas  Atkinson,  sup- 
ported in  the  lower  house  at  Harrisburg  in  March  a  bill  appro- 
priating $200,000  to  the  colleges,  the  proposed  allotment  to 
Allegheny  being  $25,000.  The  Board  of  Trustees  memorialized 
the  United  States  Congress  to  devote  federal  lands  to  educa- 
tion, and  Senator  James  Buchanan  was  intrusted  with  the 
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j»etition.  The  pronrew*  of  the  <alk'nc  tiroiiglit  some  iiK-resise  in 
the  modest  HaUii-ieN  of  the  jirofessors  iiiiii  James  IteyitoliU  was 
addetl  as  tiitoi-.  William  Burton  was  ailvaiu-eil  to  the  t-hair  of 
languages,  when  Aiifiiistiis  W,  Ruter  was  niaile  iirofessoi-  of 
moral  science,  the  position  held  by  his  father,  who  l)e(anie  jiro- 
fessor  of  oriental  langiDifres  niiil  lielle-letti-cs  in  (xlililion  to  liis 
executive  liiities. 


The  summer  of  1S:!(;  brought  the  removal  of  the  I'ev,  Alfrwi 
Brunsuii,  who  hail  been  the  leailiiig  man  of  the  new  group 
introduced  into  the  Hoard  iti  1S;{:{.  He  was  a  typical  example 
of  intrepid  cirniit  rider  and  religious  i)ion(HT.  He  preached 
first  in  Meadville  in  1H1!>  and  was  very  fond  of  the  place,  call- 
ing it  the  "Athens"  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  He  wop 
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an  ardent  controversialist  and  engaged  in  set  debates  with 
varions  denominational  thanipions. 

Writing  against  the  secession  of  1829,  that  culminated  in 
the  Methodist  Protestant  ('hiirch,  Branson  gained  national 
fame  as  *^Silas  Hopewell".  He  was  an  aggressive  advocate  of 
CMlncation  and  Allegheny  owes  him  much  for  his  unsparing 
services  in  the  business  administration  of  the  college,  while  he 
was  in  Meadville.  He  served  the  community  by  organizing  the 
first  Lyceum.  An  appointment  as  missionary  to  the  Northwest 
<ause<l  him  in  June  to  take  a  flat  boat  at  Meadville,  with  his 
family,  for  a  twenty-five-hundred-mile  voyage  on  French  Creek, 
ihe  Allegheny,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  for  the  Indian 

country. 

» 

The  period  for  Meadville  was  one  of  steady  growth.  The 
population  of  the  borough  approached  two  thousanil.  The 
county  almost  doubled  its  number  in  the  decade,  becoming 
entitled  to  two  representatives  in  the  State  Assembly.  Emi- 
grants were  attracted  by  the  excellent,  cheap  lands.  Trade  by 
water  greatly  increased  and  the  Erie  portion  of  the  canal  was 
building.  There  was  competition  in  stage  coach  lines  and  a 
better  mail  service.  \'arious  conventions  were  held  to  secure 
railroads  for  the  region.  All  visitors  commented  on  the  beauty 
of  the  town.  **White  dwellings  shaded  with  a  profusion  of 
green  trees  and  glittering  cupolas  of  the  public  buildings  made 
a  lovely  scene." 

And  crowning  it  all,  overlooking  "the  little  vale  and  the 
crystal  stream,"  stood  Allegheny.  To  this  pleasant  site  of  the 
college,  on  Aug.  17,  IS^^C,  came  some  ninety  Methodist  preach- 
ers, who,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Soule,  organized  the 
p]rie  Conference,  out  of  the  northern  area  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference.  Dr.  Martin  Ruter  served  as  secretary  of  the  body. 
The  students  of  the  college  rendered  an  impressive  program 
before  the  clergy  visiting  them  at  Bentley.  The  incident  was 
in  eloquent  contrast  to  the  inspection  of  the  church  authorities 
three  years  previous,  when  only  empty  halls  greeted  the  vis- 
itors. That  the  initial  session  of  the  new  conference  should 
l>e  held  in  Meadville  was  highly  appropriate,  for  the  organiza- 
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tion,  by  its  proximity  to  the  college,  has  ever  given  Allegheny 
a  loyal  support. 

The  financial  reports  of  the  Trustees  to  the  two  patroniz- 
ing bodies  this  year  gave  a  i*eview  of  the  trienniura.  It  set 
forth  how  Bentley  had  been  completed  and  transformed  from 
a  bare,  unfurnished  structure.  The  inherited  debt  of  six 
thousand  dollars  had  been  reduced  by  half.  While  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Roberts  Professorship  were  now  complete,  the 
need  of  larger  resources  had  not  abated.  The  Board  had  con- 
sidered the  erection  of  a  library  building,  but  the  cost  was  then 
prohibitive.  The  conferences  were  asked  to  push  the  endow- 
ment of  another  professorial  chair.  Additional  aid  was  anti- 
cipated from  the  State,  the  request  being  for  $20,000. 

The  third  commencement  of  Dr.  Ruter  had  but  a  single 
graduate,  Cyrus  Nutt,  who,  however,  was  a  host  in  himself  and 
of  brilliant  promise.  He  was  at  once  made  a  tutor.  The  spirit 
of  the  day  was  reflected  in  an  address  on  "The  Cause  of  the 
Texians",  made  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  F.  H.  Pier- 
pont,  future  Governor  of  West  Virginia.  At  this  time.  Pro- 
fessor Augustus  Ruter  resigned  his  new  position  in  moral  sci- 
ence to  go  to  Indiana  University. 

The  President,  for  all  his  usual  optimism,  now  sounded  a 
new  note  in  his  public  utterances.  He  said,  while  Allegheny 
was  prospering,  it  had  not  been  successful  to  the  extent  some 
expected.  He  had  begged  for  enlarging  support  from  the 
friends  of  the  institution.  Most  of  the  gifts  made  were  in  sub- 
scriptions yet  to  be  collected,  the  donors  paying  interest  on 
their  obligations.  Whether  it  was  the  survival  of  that  early 
disinclination  of  the  Methodists  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  literary  attainments  or  because  the  gi'eat  majority  of  the 
members  were  persons  of  small  means,  the  church  was  difficult 
to  arouse  to  sustain  its  educational  enterprises.  The  manual 
labor  system  on  tlie  agricultural  side  was  resulting  unfav- 
orably, and  purchasers  for  the  college  acres  were  sought. 

Dr.  Ruter  continued  fertile  in  plans.  One  of  his  first  ambi- 
tions had  been  to  secure  the  Rev.  Matthew  Simpson,  M.  D.,  as 
a  member  of  his  Faculty.  He  had  learned  his  worth,  while  they 
served  as  pastors  in  Pittsburgh.     In  October,  1834,  he  was 
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asked  to  come  to  Meadville  as  the  professor  of  chemistry  aud 
natural  sciences,  to  receive  a  partial  salary  aud  depend  for  the 
remainder  upon  his  lancet.  Dr.  Ruter  thought  there  would  be 
plent}'  of  business  in  the  town  for  the  young  physician-min- 
ister, as  there  was  no  Methodist  doctor  living  there.  Though 
this  opportunity  was  not  accepted,  again  on  March  17,  1837, 
Matthew  Simpson  was  extended  an  invitation  by  the  Trustees 
to  become  the  professor  of  natural  science  at  a  salar;>'  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  pastorate  near  Pittsburgh  was  resigne<l 
and  the  new  science  professor  began  his  duties  May  first. 

The  President  placed  special  emphasis  upon  the  religious 
life  of  the  college.  Crawford  County  yet  maintained  its  repute 
as  a  place  of  notable  camp  meetings.  Dr.  Ruter  in  his  first 
year  addressed  on  a  Sabbath  a  throng  of  five  thousand  on  the 
grounds,  six  miles  west  of  Meadville.  There  were  ingatherings 
of  the  students  at  the  revivals  each  year  in  the  town,  the 
Faculty  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  meetings.  The  professors 
of  Allegheny  all  through  the  years  had  a  keen  interest  in  all 
that  touched  the  student  life  and  their  association  with  it  was 
intimate  and  stimulating.  The  cordiality  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions was  a  matter  of  comment  by  many  persons. 

The  second  executive  of  the  college  was  especially  gifted 
with  social  graces.  He  had  an  attractive  bearing  and  was 
verv'  affable  in  conversation.  In  informal  companies,  his  wide 
information  and  fluent  speech  made  him  a  natural  leader.  In 
personal  character,  Dr.  Ruter  was  a  man  of  rare  integrity. 
The  friend  of  his  youth.  Bishop  Hedding,  could  say  of  him, 
"that  in  all  the  vears  of  intimate  association  with  him,  he 
never  knew  nor  heard  of  his  being  guilty  of  a  mean  action  or 
imprudent  deed."  Such  was  the  personality  set  before  the 
youth  of  Allegheny.  The  truest  education  includes  character 
as  fully  as  culture.  That  Dr.  Ruter  should  be  an  itinerant 
preacher  rather  than  a  college  president,  that  he  should  stress 
religion  more  than  literature,  can  be  explained  by  the  master 
motive  of  his  life,  the  passion  for  evangelization. 

While  at  the  General  Conference  of  1836,  Dr.  Ruter  had 
gone  before  the  Missionary'  Society  to  urge  the  claims  of  the 
new  republic  of  Texas  upon  the  Methodist  Church.    This  land 
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was  largely  occupied  not  by  heathen  people,  but  persons  from 
the  United  States,  who  had  been  reared  under  an  evangelical 
ministry'  and  were  then  outside  of  any  religious  communion. 
The  President  of  Allegheny  believed  so  intensely  in  the  need 
of  a  mission  in  the  Southwest  that  he  volunteered  to  go  him- 
self. At  this  time,  however,  such  a  visitation  was  deeme<l 
premature,  and  only  after  the  Texas  constitution  was  adopte^l 
in  April,  18^37,  did  Bishop  Redding  make  the  appointment  of 
Martin  Kuter  to  the  superin tendency  of  the  Texas  mission. 

The  second  President  of  the  college  took  the  step  on  .June 
21,  1837,  that  he  had  kept  in  view  from  the  beginning  of  his 
administration,  that  of  resigning  after  a  season.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  accepted  his  <lecision  with  reluctance.  It  felt  that  as 
few  changes  as  possible  should  be  made  while  the  college  was 
being  satisfactorily  nmnaged.  But  now  it  dared  throw  no 
obstacle  in  the  wav  of  the  devotion  and  self-sacrilice  of  the 
Apostle  to  Texas.  The  Board  appointed  Dr.  Ruter  to  repre 
sent  it  at  the  July  session  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference. 

He  rendered  an  account  of  his  stewardship  at  Allegheny  in 
the  CoxFERExcK  JoT'RXAL  of  Julv  13,  1837: 

'it  is  now  four  years  since  the  Conference  entered  into  an  agree, 
ment  with  the  Trustees  to  patronize  the  college  and  place  it,  as  far  us 
practicable,  in  successful  operation,  taking  measures  for  securing  funds 
with  a  view  to  its  permanent  prosperity.  The  result  of  this  agreement 
is  apparent  in  the  success  that  has  followed.  Perhaps  no  seminary  of 
learning  has  advanced  more  rapidly  than  this  has  since  that  time.  1 
disregarded  my  own  inclinations  in  183  3  and  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment as  its  head. 

1  have  done  the  utmost  in  my  power  to  secure  the  success  of  the 
institution,  keeping  in  view  the  entire  interests  of  all  its  departments 
and  the  welfare  of  the  students.  But  it  has  been  my  uniform  intention 
to  labor  in  a  different  sphere  of  usefulness,  whenever  I  could  retire 
from  the  college  without  any  injury  to  its  interests.  Believing  I  can 
now  do  this,  and  finding  a  door  opened  for  me  in  other  labors  probablv 
as  useful  to  the  church  as  any  I  could  undertake,  it  seems  expedient  that 
I  should  follow  the  leadings  of  Providence." 

The  conteini)orary  praise  of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Ruter 
was  unstinte<l,  yet  all  recognized  the  financial  limitations  he 
had  faced.  Because  of  his  ripe  exi)erience  as  an  educator,  his 
regime  has  been  potent  in  fixing  the  standards  which  guided 
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the  college  in  succeeding  administrations.  His  Pittsburgh 
brethren  testified,  '^that  he  had  been  placed  in  the  responsible 
situation  of  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  Allegheny  at  a  time 
when  success  in  the  undertaking  was  doubtful,  but  through 
every  embarrassment  he  had  conducted  his  high  trust  with  dis- 
tinction and  resigned  his  post  only  when  the  persevering 
efforts  of  friends  were  recpiired  to  render  permajQ^nt  success 
certain/'  At  the  port  of  Mead  in  July  a  large  company  of 
citizens  and  students  gathered  to  bid  farewell  to  the  mis- 
sionary and  his  family.  Hymns  were  sung  and  prayers  offered, 
while  all  the  community  joined  in  a  fervent  wish  for  a  rich 
reward  to  tliis  man  of  God  in  his  courageous  enterprise.  A 
flat  boat  had  been  prepared  and  by  this  means,  similar  to  that 
of  the  coming  of  Timothy  Alden  in  181.J,  Dr.  Ruter  took  his 
wife,  chihlren  and  possessions  to  New  Albany,  Ind.  He  was 
not  able  to  reacli  his  field  of  labor  until  Novend)er,  but  bv 
heroic  and  herculean  endeavors,  in  five  months  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  Methodism  in  Texas. 

He  traveled  thousands  of  miles  upon  horseback,  visited 
scores  of  settlements  and  organized  churches,  finally  com- 
j)leting  plans  for  a  college  to  be  named  later  Ruterville,  now 
<on tinned  in  Southwestern  Universitv.  But  the  zeal  of  this 
apostle  literally  devoured  him;  the  needs  of  the  land  w^ere  so 
urgent  that  he  poured  out  his  life  in  a  mighty  ministry  to 
bring  immediate  evangelization.  His  exposure  in  his  work 
resulted  in  his  death,  Mav  16,  1838.  The  news  of  Dr.  Ruter 
being  stricken  at  his  post  of  duty  caused  profound  grief 
throughout  Methodism.  In  the  Boston  memorial  senice  of  :he 
New  England  Conference,  he  was  honored  as  a  missionary 
hero,  along  with  Melville  Cox,  who  had  died  for  Africa,  and 
Bishop  Coke,  closing  his  career  on  the  voyage  to  Ceylon. 

Allegheny  College  joined  with  deep  feeling  in  the  genera', 
mourning.  A  student  committee  consisting  of  Jonathan 
Hamnett,  Gordon  Battelle  and  Moses  Crow — names  of  future 
distinction  among  the  alumni,  presented  resolutions  in  chapel, 
testifying  to  the  appreciation  of  the  permanent  w^ork  wrought 
by  the  former  President  of  Allegheny.  At  the  student  request. 
President  Homer  J.  Clark  preached  a  memorial  sermon  on  July 
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^  1    24  from  the  text  in  Isa.  62:1,  "For  Jeru- 

^B  saleiir»  8Uke  I   will  iiot  rest  until   the 

^M  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  bright- 

^K  ness.'  The  a<hlress  closed  with  an  appeal, 

^V  "Who  of  the  young  men  are  witliug  to 

^M,  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Ruter,   to  de- 

^V  vote   their   ardor   and   strength   to   the 

^H  Cbristiau  miuistrj?     Who  will  go  and 

^H  V  supply    his    place    in     the    missionary 

_^H  »  field?"    Oil  Dec.  :{.  1»01.  the  Metho<lists 

^^H^*  of  the  North  and  South  united  in  dedi- 

^^^1  eating  a  monument  at  N.ivasota,  Texas, 

^^^^^^B  ^  to    his    memory,    replacing    the   earlier 

^^^^^^^^^B|  The  it 

^^^^^^^F  fH    hears  liouored 

^^^^^^K"     H    preacher,  teacher  and   fonuder 

^^^^^^^I^J    of  the  Western  Book  Concern  of  the  M. 

^^^^^l^B    E.  Church." 

The  transition  to  a  new  administration  at  Allegheny  was 

made  instantly  and  smoothly.    Kev.  Homer  J.  Clark,  the  Vice- 

President,  was  electe<l  by  the  Trustees  as  the  third  executive 

of  the  college  the  day  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Kuter,     Many 

of  the  duties  of  the  office  had  fallen  upon  him  previously  iu  the 

absence  of  his  sujierior.     Although  lie  had  come  to  Meadville 

when  but  thirty  years  of  age,  lie  qnickly  gained  general  esteem 

for  his  devotion  to  his  labors,  his  skillfnl  leadership  of  yonth 

and  his  sound  jndgnient. 

The  zeal  of  the  professor  for  education  had  attracted  atten- 
tion lately  because  of  a  notable  address  delivered  in  1836, 
which  was  put  in  pamphlet  form  and  widely  circulated  in 
Western  I'enusylvaiiia  and  its  borders.  He  said,  "there  is  a 
two-fold  end  of  edncation,  to  cultivate  the  natural  abilities 
and  to  direi-t  UKU'al  activities.  It  is  of  great  utility  to  the 
church.  If  defends  the  church  agaiust  the  attacks  of  infi- 
delity; it  also  makes  a  more  effective  ministry.  The  notion 
that  ignorance  is  a  source  of  devotion  is  a  fallacy.  The  church 
is  not  unfriendly  to  learning,  for  education  is  second  only  to 
religion  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  men.  Hence  there  should 
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be  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  church.    Let  it  pray  and  work 
for  the  advance  of  education." 

The  same  address  had  a  strong  plea  for  the  education  of 
women,  a  policy  not  to  be  adopted  in  Allegheny  for  many 
vears : 

"The  necessary  training  of  the  future  mothers,  the  universal 
instructors  of  the  human  race,  is  nowhere  made  the  object  of  State 
policy.  It  is  now  hailed  as  an  omen  favorable  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  church  and  the  world,  that  female  education  is  beginning  to 
excite  more  general  attention.  The  prevailing  systems  are  defective; 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation 
and  less  to  puerile  accomplishments  calculated  for  display.  The  female 
mind  is  as  capable  of  improving  its  advantages  as  the  male.  There  is 
no  sex  in  mind.  The  female  intellect  has  never  failed  to  vindicate 
itself  from  every  disparaging  imputation." 

The  Rev.  H.  .J.  Clark  was  well  trained  for  the  large  respon- 
sibilities now  placed  upon  him.  Born  in  Mount  Holly,  Vt.,  he 
had  removed  while  a  youth  to  Ohio.  Becoming  a  Methodist,  he 
was  licensed  to  exhort  and  to  preach  yet  in  his  teens.  For  one 
year  he  was  a  member  on  trial  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  but  was 
discontinued  in  1825  to  go  to  college.  He  was  resolved  to  lay 
thorough  foundations  for  his  career  as  a  minister.  His  fatner 
at  Portage,  now  Barberton,  gave  him  a  colt,  with  saddle,  bridle 
and  saddle-bags  and  five  dollars,  and  the  ambitious  student 
rode  away  to  Athens  to  enter  the  Ohio  University.  The 
struggle  to  support  himself  for  the  four  years  was  successfully 
waged  and  young  Clark  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1829. 

His  record  in  scholarship  and  Christian  character  won 
him  an  invitation  to  become  an  instructor  in  the  university. 
In  the  religious  life  of  the  students,  he  took  a  leading  part, 
especially  in  the  services  which  resulted  in  E.  R.  Ames,  after- 
wards Bishop,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Trimble  being  added  to  the 
church.  When  an  assistant  pastor  was  needed  in  the  critical 
situation  at  Pittsburgh,  Bishop  McKendree  selected  the  man 
fresh  from  college  as  peculiarly  adapted.  The  movement  to 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  had  enlisted  some  of  The 
strong  clerg}^  and  laity  of  the  older  denominations.  At  once 
H.  J.  Clark  came  to  fame  in  the  city  as  an  eloquent  divine. 
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Many  of  his  sermons  were  delivered  in  the  court  house  and 
were  said  to  have  established  a  new  standard  of  excellence  in 
preaching. 

The  two  years'  connection  at  Uniontown  with  Madison  Col- 
lege supplied  valuable  experience  for  his  succeeding  educa- 
tional activities.  In  1833,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Meadville  congregation.  His  alma  mater  gave  him  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  1833  and  Transylvania  University  honored 
him  with  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity  in  1837.  The  president 
was  a  constant  reader  and  student.  He  was  a  man  of  meth- 
odical habits.  His  often  expressed  ambition  was  to  redeem 
the  time.  Close  association  with  Dr.  Martin  Ruter  likely 
accentuated  this  purpose.  He  endeavored  to  spend  each  day 
after  a  definite  plan.  His  diary  has  frequent  entries  of  "Rules 
for  the  dav." 

The  program  of  Dr.  Payson  was  adopted  for  a  season :  six 
hours  for  sleep,  Tuesday  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Scripture 
reading  and  prayer  each  morning  and  evening.  The  schedule 
of  President  Clark  was  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  winter  and  at 
five  in  summer,  retiring  at  nine  thirty.  Spiritual  exercises 
seem  seldom  to  have  been  neglected.  In  connection  with  his 
college  duties,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  hours  spent  upon 
conic  sections,  spherical  trigonometry,  natural  philosophy  and 
international  law.  The  last  action  of  the  day  was  to  review 
the  preceding  hours  and  record  the  successes  and  lapses  from 
his  high  ideals. 

Dr.  Clark  received  excellent  support  as  he  began  his  admin- 
istration. Professor  Matthew  Simpson  was  made  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  college.  William  M.  Burton  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics  and  George  W.  Clarke,  '35,  became  the  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The  first  printed  cata- 
logue, a  pamphlet  of  eighteen  pages,  was  now  issued.  The 
total  attendance  had  reached  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  with 
a  healthy  growth  in  the  college  classes.  The  prospect  was 
excellent  that  the  preparatory  department  would  soon  be  much 
outnumbered.  Six  graduates  received  their  diplomas  in  Sep- 
tember, William  Reynolds  of  Meadville  being  one  of  the  class. 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  Conferences,  in  the  sessions  of 
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1837,  expressed  keen  approbation  of  tlie  conditions  in  Alle- 
gheny. It  was  declared  that  no  college  had  ever  been  made  to 
do  so  much  with  such  limited  means.  The  annual  expenditures 
were  |2400.  From  tuition  there  was  received  1^1400.  Almosi 
half  the  student  body  was  using  scholarshii)s.  These  instru- 
ments had  been  largely  issued  simply  upon  subscription  of  the 
amount  of  the  face  of  the  note.  There  was  frequent  urging 
that  the  sums  pledged  be  collected.  The  yearly  deficit  of  $1000 
had  to  be  met  by  the  agents  named  by  the  Conferences  solicit- 
ing new  gifts.  A  sanguine  estimate  was  voiced  that  an  active 
campaign  would  yield  sufficient  funds  within  three  years  to 
make  the  institution  self  supporting. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  presented  formal  resolutions  in 
August  that  the  Methodists  had  fulfilled  all  expectations  in 
raising  money  and  in  patronage  according  to  the  agreement 
of  18o3.  But  this  action  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  financial  relations  between  the  Board  and  the  eccle- 
siastical bodies  had  not  yet  been  fully  adjusted  and  more 
accurate  accounting  on  the  i)art  of  the  Trustees  was  being 
asked  at  this  time.  The  ambitions  of  the  college  for  better 
equipment  incited  to  a  wider  financial  effort  than  for  endow- 
ment funds  alone.  Judge  Charles  Shaler,  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
had  addressed  the  literarv  societies  at  Dr.  Clark's  first  com- 
mencement,  made  an  appeal  in  the  ])ublic  prints  for  dormi- 
tories, a  commons  hall,  houses  for  the  i)rofessors  and  especially 
a  chapel. 

But  strong  hopes  now  arose  of  a  new  appropriation  by 
the  State  and  a  petition  for  aid  was  i)repared  by  the  Board  in 
November.  The  report  of  Superintendent  T.  H.  Burrowes,  of 
the  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  1837,  favored  Alle- 
gheny stoutly.  He  said,  ''the  location  of  the  college  places  it 
among  the  most  important  in  the  State.  All  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  can  more  conveniently  send  to 
Allegheny  than  any  other  institution,  which  renders  it  essen- 
tial that  it  should  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  advantages. 
One  additional  professor  is  immediately  needed  and  the  library, 
extensive  and  valuable  as  it  is,  requires  the  addition  of  a  few 
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hundred  volumes  of  modern  and  recent  productions  to  bring  it 
in  line  with  the  present  state  of  literature." 

Pennsylvania  was  striving  to  mature  its  educational  ^ro 
gram.  The  additional  school  law  of  1836  had  been  accepted  in 
an  increasing  number  of  districts.  In  the  distribution  of 
United  States  surplus  of  1837,  .f2,867,000  was  allott^^l  to  the 
Keystone  State  and  a  portion  of  this  sum  was  made  available 
tor  education.  Mr.  Burrowes  was  an  able  champion  and  a 
worthy  executive  in  the  organization  of  popular  instruction. 
His  policy  for  primary,  secondary  and  higher  education  was 
sound  and  thorough.  In  his  statement  to  the  Senate  in  Feb. 
19,  1838,  he  declared: 

"We  are  an  ignorant  people,  but  we  know  our  deficiencies  and  are 
going  after  more  than  the  m«re  rudiments  of  learning.  Our  ambition 
is  that  of  a  people  who  have  no  lower  orders  of  society.  There  must 
be  secondary  schools  formed  within  every  six  miles  of  each  other. 
Then  we  must  have  teachers'  institutes  or  practical  colleges,  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers  is  the  great  need  of  the  time. 

The  colleges  of  Pennsylvania,  after  struggling  for  years  against 
adverse  circumstances,  are  about  to  be  sustained  and  raised  by  ilie 
State  to  that  standing  which  their  own  merits  and  our  honor  require. 
It  is  the  height  of  injustice  now  for  the  sake  of  mere  temporary  con- 
siderations to  clog  them  with  what  does  not  properly  pertain  to  their 
design.  A  college  is  chartered  for  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  All  who  enter  should  be  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  have 
the  same  high  object  in  view.  If  some  of  the  students  are  only  candi- 
dates for  teaching,  they  will  be  discriminated  against  inevitably. 

Let  the  State  aid  the  colleges  unconditionally  and  not  exact  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  service,  which  is  without  their  proper  sphere.  If  to 
each  institution  with  four  professors  and  one  hundred  actual  attendance 
in  the  collegiate  department  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  given,  it  will 
require  eight  thousand,  for  there  are  eight  tolerably  strong  colleges. 
Let  there  be  a  further  fund  of  seven  thousand  to  be  distributed  to  those 
above  the  minimum  requirement,  in  proportion  to  their  excess.  The 
effect  will  be  most  happy.  Pennsylvania,  that  spends  annually  her 
millions  on  internal  improvements,  is  asked  for  a  small  fractional  part 
of  that  to  complete  her  system  of  education.'* 

This  exhortation  to  action  was  not  in  vain.  Other  favor- 
able influences  at  the  time  were  at  work.  The  superintendent's 
scheme  of  standardization  was  accepted  in  the  Act  of  April 
12,  1838,  and  the  beneficiaries  named  were  Dickinson,  Jefl'er- 
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son,  Washington,  Allegheny,  Madison,  Marshall,  Lafajdte  and 
Pennsylvania  Colleges,  each  of  which  was  to  receive  one  tliou- 
sand  dollars  annually  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  if  it  fulfilled 
the  numerical  conditions. 

The  State  appropriation  would  seem  to  jironiise  security 
for  the  immediate  future  of  Allegheny,  since  the  yearly  deficit 
had  been  running  one  thousand  dollars.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
third  President  showed  itself,  as  he  tried  to  employ  the  good 
fortune  of  the  college  as  a  basis  for  an  aggressive  advance 
financially.  On  May  16,  1838,  he  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Erie  Conferences  to  prepare  for  a  campaign  to 
secure  an  adequate  endowment.  The  examples  were  cited  of 
the  eastern  conferences,  deciding  upon  $100,000  for  Dickinson, 
and  the  Indiana  Methodists  working  for  a  similar  amount  for 
Asbury  College.  A  sum  of  this  size  constituted  the  permanent 
funds  of  Western  Reserve.  Dr.  Clark  said  he  would  alarm  His 
brethren  if  lie  should  state  that  the  success  of  Allegheny 
depended  upon  raising  $100,000. 

The  address  ended  in  a  call  for  at  least  $20,000,  as  a  third 
professorship  was  desirable.  The  friends  of  the  college  were 
exhorted  to  get  to  work,  for  the  State  had  divided  with  them 
the  burden  and  had  a  right  to  expect  them  to  complete  the 
raising  of  the  funds.  Moreover,  the  competition  of  other  insti- 
tutions compelled  a  better  equipment,  if  the  advantages  of  the 
past  were  to  be  retained.  The  panic  of  1837  had  brought  a 
situation  not  favorable  to  money  raising.  Yet  the  progress 
toward  better  things  had  been  modest  and  withal  so  steady, 
that  the  patrons  were  not  aroused  by  President  Clark  in  this 
vear  to  anv  heroic  endeavor. 

The  two  supporting  Methodist  bodies  took  peculiar  pride 
in  their  official  utterances  over  the  review  of  their  stewardship 
of  five  vears.  A  debt  of  nearlv  five  thousand  dollars  had  been 
assumed  in  1833  and  of  a  like  amount  needed  to  furnish  Bentlev 
Hall  and  make  repairs.  The  thirty-two  hundred  dollars,  which 
had  been  voted  in  1831  by  the  Board  to  pay  Timothy  Alden  at 
some  indefinite  time,  without  interest,  Avas  commuted  by 
mutual  agreement  into  two  thousand  dollars  to  be  discharged 
in  five  yearly  payments.    The  management  could  justly  rejoice 
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that  the  obligations  of  the  college  were  in  1838  reduce«l  to  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars.  The  Pittsburgh  Conference  had 
collected  in  net  cash  $4100,  the  Erie  Conference  a  lesser  sum. 
Subscriptions  yet  to  be  paid  were  respectively  five  and  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

Sixty  foolscap  pages  of  statistics  revealed  the  careful  ac- 
counting system  of  the  Trustees.  The  balance  sheet  recorded 
total  receipts  of  $23,386  from  all  sources  in  the  five  years.  The 
main  items  of  expense  were:  salaries  $8704,  agents'  salaries 
$3801,  labor  and  lumber  $3773,  debt  of  David  Dick  $2111,  furni- 
ture $1163,  debt  of  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  $1442,  debt  of  Kev. 
David  McKinney  of  1829,  $220. 

The  Pittsburgh  Conference  Committee  on  Education  ob- 
served that  colleges  without  endowment  can  be  sustained  only 
by  high  tuition  and  large  enrollment.  If  Allegheny  doubled  its 
rate  of  charges,  it  would  exclude  the  poor  students.  Therefore, 
the  remedv  was  to  double  the  attendance.  Three  hints  were 
spoken  to  the  preachers:  help  the  college  funds,  get  students 
and  pray.  The  collegiate  department  in  1838  aggregated  more 
than  one  hundred,  the  first  time  in  Allegheny's  history,  and 
thus  the  conditions  were  met  for  receiving  the  State  aid. 

In  the  matter  of  the  curriculum  the  friends  of  Allegheny 
declared  their  purpose  to  have  the  course  of  instruction  as 
extensive  as  in  anv  western  institution.  Letters  and  science 
were  adequately  included  in  the  original  plan  of  the  college. 
Just  as  ]>r.  Coates  held  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  in  the  Alden  period,  also  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Clark  regime  to  lay  especial  stress  upon  science.  The  start  had 
been  made  under  the  guidance  of  Matthew  Simpson.  He  has 
recorded  that  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  May,  1837, 
he  had  the  use  of  a  "handsome  apparatus". 

Joseph  Tingley,  who  was  a  student  at  Meadville  in  1840, 
wrote:  "I  was  shown  the  large  electrical  machine  which  he 
had  reconstructed  and  used  in  his  teaching.  Professor  Sim])- 
son  had  found  much  of  the  laboratory  equipment  in  bad  con- 
dition, but  he  repaired  and  supplemented  it  so  effectively  as  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  being  a  remarkably  ingenious  scientist." 
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Among  the  other  duties  of  this  instructor  in  chemistry  was  the 
conducting  of  classes  in  navigation  and  suneying. 

An  extraordinary  demand  had  arisen  for  civil  engineers  be- 
cause of  the  extensive  construction  of  public  works  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  elsewhere.  To  assist  in  meeting  this  need,  Allegheny 
created  the  professorship  of  civil  engineering  and  called  to  it, 
April  12,  1838,  R.  T.  T.  Allen,  a  West  Pointer.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government  as  superintendent  of 
the  harbor  improvements  at  Erie  and  could  not  be  released  for 
a  year.  But  his  coming  was  widely  heralded  and  young  men 
had  the  attractive  prospect  of  entering  into  lucrative  posi- 
tions after  a  period  of  two  years'  training,  preceded  by  the 
mathematical  course. 

Field  practice  was  given  from  May  to  September.  The 
necessary  equipment  in  instruments  was  secured  by  the  college 
and  the  course  was  pursued  with  thoroughness  and  enthusiasm. 
Extra  fees  were  charged  in  the  department  and  appropriated 
to  the  instruction.  The  attendance  grew  until  the  salary  of 
the  professor  reached  one  thousand  dollars.  He  was  not  only 
an  able  teacher  but  a  man  of  much  influence  outside  of  the 
class  room.  He  had  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Methodist 
Church  before  he  came  to  Meadville,  and  in  IS41  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  Erie  Conference. 

A  scientific  course  of  study  was  adopted  Feb.  24,  1S40,  and 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  created.  The  philosophy  of 
education  at  Allegheny  was  thus  expressed : 

"In  conducting  the  youthful  mind  over  the  field  of  science,  it  is 
designed  to  bring  all  the  faculties  into  exercise  in  the  natural  order  of 
their  development  and  to  preserve  that  proportion  between  the  culture 
of  each,  which  will  produce  a  proper  symmetry  and  balance  of  char- 
acter. The  object  of  the  collegiate  instruction  is  not  to  complete 
either  a  practical  or  professional  education.  Its  aim  is  by  discipline  and 
cultivation  to  bring  out  every  power  of  mind  in  its  fullest  and  fairest 
proportions.  Such  an  education  is  the  best  preparation  for  studying  any 
of  the  learned  professions  or  entering  the  higher  departments  of  busi- 
ness." 

Another  scholastic  advance  in  the  administration  of  Dr. 
Clark  was  the  selection  of  native  teachers  for  the  modern 
languages.    Charles  H.  Doering  took  charge  of  the  French  and 
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German  in  1838.  He  was  sncceeded  in  1842  by  P.  A.  Gollier. 
The  President  of  the  college  also  became  interested  in  the 
Meadville  Female  Seminary,  and  for  a  while  Mrs.  Clark  acted 
as  the  "governess".  The  school  was  housed  in  the  well-known 
Torbett's  Hotel,  on  French  Creek,  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut 
and  Water  Streets. 

The  year  of  1839  held  the  record  for  attendance  in  the  colle- 
giate department  during  several  decades.  Of  the  enrollment  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  there  were  seventy-seven  Fresh- 
men. In  the  graduating  class  of  ten  members  was  Jonathan 
Hamnett,  who  had  come  from  IMttsburgh  on  foot  to  enter  col- 
lege in  18^36,  catching  his  first  glimpse  of  Bentley  from  Ken- 
nedy Hill  across  the  valley.  His  classmate  was  F.  II.  Pier- 
pont,  later  the  first  governor  of  West  Virginia.  A  member  of 
the  Sophomore  Class  was  Calvin  Kingsley,  already  a  leader 
among  his  fellows,  supporting  himself  by  working  in  Bentley 
and  cutting  wood  in  adjacent  forests. 

President  Clark,  in  a  report  to  the  State,  spoke  thus  of  the 
relations  of  instructors  and  students:  **The  intercourse  is 
more  frequent  than  it  can  possibly  be  when  the  number  en- 
rolled is  triple  what  ours  is.  The  student  is  met  at  the 
threshold  of  his  college  life  by  those  who  welcome  him  to  it  and 
promise  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  his  progress  pleasant 
and  sure.  He  is  a  welcome  guest  at  our  firesides  and  the  rela- 
tion in  which  we  hold  him  is  that  not  of  a  gentleman  alone,  but 
also  a  friend.  W^e  endeavor  to  evince  to  him  how  deeply  we 
sympathize  in  all  that  relates  to  his  present  and  future  well- 
being. 

"Such  discipline  might  to  some  appear  to  be  characterized 
by  imbecility  and  fitted  rather  for  the  guidance  of  the  virtuous 
than  the  correction  of  the  vicious.  We  trust  this  institution 
will  never  be  regarded  even  by  its  enemies,  if  any  there  are, 
as  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  incorrigible.  If  we  know  of  any 
student  of  this  sort,  we  do  not  vainly  attempt  to  reform,  but 
exclude  him  at  once  from  the  college.  To  act  virtuously,  there 
must  be  freedom  of  action.  Truth  and  duty  are  pursued  for 
their  own  sake  and  in  obedience  to  a  law  more  obligatory  in  its 
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sanctions  than  that  we  prescriba  The  existence  of  the  college 
in  the  town  is  looked  upon  kindly  and  the  students  received 
into  society  freelv.  The  relations  between  them  and  the  citi- 
zens  generally  are  amicable  and  the  college  intimacy  often 
ripens  into  friendship." 

With  all  the  internal  harmony  and  prosperity,  the  financial 
clouds  had  not  been  dissipated.  The  expenditures  were  in- 
creasing with  the  mounting  numbers  in  the  classes  and  the 
larger  Faculty.  The  eciuipment  of  the  engineering  department 
had  entailed  an  outlay  of  several  hundred  dollars.  This  year 
in  the  history  of  Methodism  seemed  opportune  to  launch  a 
renewed  and  enlarged  effort  to  create  an  endowment  for  Alle- 
gheny College. 

It  was  the  centenary  of  the  formation  of  classes  by  John 
Wesley  in  London,  and  the  connei'ticm  in  Europe  and  America 
decided  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  by  making  large  donations 
to  various  benevolent  objects.  The  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  Con- 
ferences voted  to  appropriate  one-half  of  the  collections  in  all 
the  churches  to  "liberal  education",  while  the  other  half  went 
to  missions  and  the  superannuated  preachers.  Bishop  Soule, 
presiding  in  each  Conference,  showed  much  enthusiasm  for  the 
project.  The  endowment  of  two  new  chairs  was  planned,  to  be 
called  the  Centenary  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  the 
Soule  Professorship  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Sciences. 

The  Bishop  agreed  to  be  one  of  one  hundred  persons  to  give 
two  hundred  dollars  each,  the  first  hundred  payable  when  the 
list  of  subscribers  was  completed.  At  the  Erie  Conference, 
President  Clark  and  Professor  Allen  each  took  a  share,  but  the 
remaining  subscriptions  were  much  lower  in  proportion.  At 
first  each  conference  area  was  expected  to  yield  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  pledges  to  Allegheny.  The  program  had  been 
to  hold  educational  meetings  at  many  centers.  Notable 
amounts  were  subscribed  in  a  few  places,  IJIOOO  at  Butler  and 
11300  at  Meadville.  But  soon  a  single  professorship  was  the 
goal,  the  Soule  chair,  and  finally  in  a  great  number  of  churches 
no  collections  at  all  were  taken. 

In  the  IMttsburgh  report  of  1840,  there  was  given  to  the 
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Soule  project  only  |2200.  Further  discouragement  arose 
through  the  rumor  that  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  was 
hostile  in  1840  to  higher  education  and  threatened  to  cut  off 
the  annual  appropriation  to  the  colleges.  Commissioners  were 
sent  to  the  Michigan  and  North  Ohio  Annual  Conferences 
asking  patronage  and  aid. 

The  deficit  was  inceasing  yearly  and  had  reached  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  debt  to  the  heirs  of  Timothy  Alden  had 
been  reduced,  but  not  entirely  discharged.  Repairs  were 
nee<led,  the  preparatory  department  called  for  more  teachers, 
and  the  Methodist  Conference  committee  even  asked  for  the 
erection  of  a  building,  one  hundred  by  sixty  feet,  to  cost  five 
thousand  dollars  at  least.  The  bad  currency  of  the  period 
addeil  to  the  depression.  A  considerable  hostility  to  the  college 
had  developed  in  some  sections. 

A  notion  gained  currency  that  large  amounts  had  been 
collected  for  Allegheny,  whereas  of  the  sums  pleflged  the 
greater  portion  was  unpaid.  There  were  frequent  changes  in 
Ihe  financial  agents,  and  the  practice  began  of  asking  the  pre- 
siding elders  to  urge  the  collection  of  notes  and  the  taking  of 
subscriptions  by  the  preachers  under  their  supervision.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  at  Meadville  put  the  responsibility  for 
prompt  aid  upon  the  patronizing  friends,  warning  that  if  the 
doors  of  the  college  closed,  there  was  grave  fear  that  it  would 
be  forever.  The  second  vear  after  the  centenarv  of  Methodism 
also  produced  altogether  inadequate  donations. 

The  educational  committee  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
made  a  stirring  appeal  in  August,  1841.    It  said  : 

**!t  is  humiliating  that  when  the  internal  prosperity  is  so  cheering 
and  facilities  exist  for  lasting  usefulness,  there  is  yet  so  crying  a  need 
of  pecuniary  relief.  This  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  means  in  the  members 
of  the  church.  If  it  were,  then  the  beloved  Allegheny  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  company  of  the  cherished  Madison  College.  We  need  a 
plan.  Something  must  be  done  speedily.  Do  we  want  the  reproach  of 
a  second  failure  in  education?  Something  more  is  needed  than  fair 
speeches  and  approving  resolutions.  Let  a  shilling  be  raised  from  every 
member  on  a  charge." 

A  strong  friend  of  the  college  in  these  times  of  need  was 
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Kev.  Zerah  H.  Coston,  who  had  been  foi'emost  in  the  early  nego- 
tiations for  Methodist  patronage.  He  was  energetic,  resource- 
ful, tactful  and  affable.  He  gave  the  bell  to  Allegheny,  which, 
after  a  return  to  Pittsburgh  and  a  recasting,  rendered  faithful 
service  in  the  tower  of  Bentley.  When  the  engineering  instru- 
ments were  levied  upon  for  debt,  this  good  Trustee  redeemed 
the  college  property  and  restored  it  with  his  compliments.  He 
was  the  skillful  advocate  of  the  Institution,  when  some  of  his 
brethi'en  had  lost  their  original  ardor  for  the  promotion  of 
learning  at  Meadville.  His  appeals  and  argument  held  many 
to  the  support  of  Allegheny  and  the  fulfillment  of  their  pledges. 
The  record  of  care,  labor  and  patience  places  Rev.  Zerah  Coston 
as  one  of  the  truest  l)enef actors  of  the  college. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  come  changes  in  the  Faculty. 
Matthew  Simpson  resigned  as  vice-president  and  professor, 
March  20,  IS^iJ).  His  health  had  been  poor  and  Asbury  Uni- 
versity, a  new  fonndation  in  Indiana,  had  been  trying  to  secure 
him  as  its  scientist.  When  the  presidency  was  offered,  it  was 
accepted.  His  departure  brought  deep  regret,  for  his  influence 
was  most  pronounced  in  the  college  and  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  communitv  and  the  countv.  He  was  mnch  attached  to  his 
associates  in  the  Facultv  and  to  the  students  as  well.  He  often 
said  that  only  the  climate  sent  him  to  another  field.  As  much 
as  the  future  eloquent  Bishop  gave  to  Allegheny,  in  all  proba- 
bility Allegheny  did  much  more  for  him. 

William  M.  Burton,  who  had  been  live  rears  on  the  Facultv, 
resigned  Sept.  12,  18^39,  and  went  later  into  the  active  minis- 
try. Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  the 
Trustees  invited  Rev.  William  M.  Bangs,  of  the  New  Y'ork  Con- 
ference, to  become  professor  of  natural  science,  but  the  offer 
was  declined  IxH'ause  of  ill  health.  Burt(m  had  transferred 
from  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  to  that  of  mathematics,  R. 
T.  P.  Allen  after  his  coming  to  the  college  serving  also  as  ad- 
junct professor  of  mathematics. 

The  catalogue  of  1S:39  stated  that  it  was  exi)ected  the 
vacancy  in  the  vice-presidency  and  the  professorship  ot'  natural 
science  and  chemistr\'  would  be  immediatelv  filled  bv  a  verv 
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acceptable  and  efficient  man.  The  one  who  came  to  this  office 
was  not  the  first  choice  nor  did  his  election  occur  until  March 
2.1,  1840,  but  in  Professor  John  Barker,  of  the  Genesee  Wes- 
leyan,  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  Allegheny  gained  as  a  member  of  its 
Faculty'  a  personality  so  rare  and  an  educator  so  ideal  that 
The  fame  of  his  gracious  services  is  fixed  as  long  as  the  college 
endures. 

The  graduating  class  of  this  year  numbered  fifteen  and  the 
valedictory,  spoken  by  Gordon  Battelle,  was  pronounced  the 
ablest  student  address  of  manv  years.  Seven  other  members 
gave  a  colloquy,  entitled  "The  Encyclopedia  of  Humbuggery", 
and  written  by  Darwin  A.  Finney  of  the  class.  Moses  Crow, 
later  a  noted  Methodist  preacher,  also  received  his  diploma. 
Among  his  comrades  he  was  known  by  the  Greek  title,  "Adel- 
phos  Korax".  Henry  Baldwin,  U.  S.  Justice,  gave  an  address 
before  the  literary  societies  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  by  the  college  upon  Daniel  Webster  of 
Massachusetts. 

Rush  R.  Shippen,  '44,  has  given  an  intimate  view  of  the 
Bentley  Hall  of  that  day  during  term  time:  "Its  wings  were 
used  as  dormitories.  Its  four  recitation  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
were  used  by  the  four  chief  professors.  A  small  steamboat  bell 
hanging  in  the  entrj'  tapped  the  three  quarter  hours  of  recita- 
tion, seven  each  day,  save  Saturday,  from  8:30  to  2.  The  sec- 
ond floor  was  the  chapel  for  daily  morning  roll-call  and  prayers, 
and  Saturday  exercises  of  composition  and  declamation;  also 
it  held  the  college  libraiy.  The  Allegheny  and  Philo-Franklin 
literary  societies  occupied  the  two  long  rooms  of  the  third 
floor." 

The  repudiation  by  Pennsylvania  of  its  obligation  to  higher 
education  brought  the  long-impending  day  of  crisis  to  Alle- 
gheny College.  The  State  had  never  fostered  its  colleges  with 
any  degree  of  enthusiasm  or  sort  of  system.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  in  1786,  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Legislature  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  university  and  four  colleges,  urging  the  smaller  insti- 
tutions as  more  favorable  to  morals.  He  advocated  the  co- 
operation of  the  colleges  and  the  common  schools.    Legislative 
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acts  for  years  associated  grants  to  academies  and  colleges.  A 
favorable  vote  depended  largely  upon  wire  pulling  and  the 
pitting  of  the  interest  of  one  section  against  another. 

It  was  a  sharply  differentiated  constituency  to  whicli  appeal 
was  made  with  its  Quaker,  Lutheran,  Moravian,  ^'Pennsylvania 
Dutch"  and  Scotch  Irish  elements.  By  1830,  there  had  been 
passed  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  special  acts.  In  the  fol- 
lowing decade  the  number  of  colleges  incorporated  almost 
doubled,  while  the  appropriations  to  academies  brought  new 
foundations  evervwhere.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
stated  that  up  to  18J37  half  a  million  dollars  had  been  given  to 
colleges  and  academies.  Kev.  (iilbert  Morgan,  the  retiring 
president  of  Western  University,  in  a  pamphlet  much  approved 
at  this  time,  voiced  a  protest  against  the  multiplication  of  col- 
leges and  demanded  a  State  Board  to  determine  the  need  and 
location  of  higher  institutions. 

However,  when  the  fight  for  a  common  school  system  in 
Pennsylvania  had  been  won  in  the  Acts  of  1834  and  1836,  the 
colleges  had  profited  by  the  liberal  public  attitude.  Superin- 
tendent Burrowes  had  also  been  their  advocate,  but  he  was 
soon  displaced  by  an  official  who  lacked  his  sympathetic  inter- 
est in  education.  While  the  law  of  1838  required  a  minimum 
enrollment,  the  yearly  grant  was  paid  in  instances  where  the 
conditions  were  not  met.  The  earlier  notion  that  the  colleges 
were  to  assist  in  preparing  teachers  directly  for  the  common 
schools  was  now  less  generally  held.  Hence,  when  the  second 
reaction  against  public  education  occurred,  the  first  in  1835 
being  checked  by  Thaddeus  Stevens  notably,  the  brunt  of  the 
assault  fell  on  the  higher  and  secondary'  institutions. 

A  series  of  petitions  in  1842  systematically  came  into  Har- 
risbnrg,  mainly  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  praying  the 
repeal  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  of  April  12,  1838,  and 
the  change  of  the  appropriations  from  the  colleges  to  the  com- 
mon school  fund.  The  bald  plea  for  the  repeal  was  that  many 
communities  which  paid  the  taxes  received  no  benefit  from  the 
colleges  or  academies.  The  attack  failed,  but  was  renewed 
with  the  result  that  the  appropriation  by  the  Act  of  Sept.  29, 
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1848,  was  cut  in  half  and  totally  discontinued  in  1844.  The 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  had  mildly  submitted  in 
his  report  of  Jan.  7,  1844  a  statement  as  to  "whether  justice, 
no  less  than  the  interest  of  education,  does  not  require  the 
continuance  of  the  public  bounty  during  the  whole  ten-year 
period  of  the  Act". 

The  latent  hostility  of  years  could  not  be  withstood.  Pos- 
sibly the  almost  quarter  of  a  million  paid  out  in  six  years  had 
not  been  wisely  expended  in  many  instances.  The  experience 
with  the  academies  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Allegheny 
had  now  its  last  dollar  from  the  Commonwealth.  In  the 
twenty-seven  years  it  had  received  twenty-four  thousand  dol- 
lars, a  small  sum  compared  with  modern  educational  appro- 
priations. And  after  what  infinite  anxiety,  effort  and  waiting 
had  these  public  donations  come  into  the  college  treasury ! 

The  Methodist  patrons,  as  this  financial  crisis  approached, 
made  no  better  record  in  raising  monies.  The  president  warned 
that  the  deficit  steadily  grew,  bordering  on  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  receipts  from  the  various  appeals  had  not  met 
current  expenses.  A  scathing  arraignment  appeared  in  a 
Pittsburgh  Advocate  editorial,  showing  that  in  twelve  years 
in  the  two  conferences  not  as  much  ready  cash  had  been  raised 
from  the  people  for  education  as  the  collection  of  the  past 
vears  for  missions  in  one  conference. 

The  embarrassment  of  the  college  reacted  inevitably  upon 
the  student  body  and  the  corps  of  instructors.  There  were 
envious  ones  who  spread  the  rumor  that  the  institution  was 
going  down.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  the  public  mind  was  preju 
diced  against  a  possibly  losing  proposition.  Professor  K.  T.  P. 
Allen  accepted  a  call  to  Transylvania  University  to  assist 
Henry  Bascom  in  reorganizing  the  Kentucky  school.  But  the 
popular  Calvin  Kingsley,  '41,  the  assistant  instructor,  was 
made  his  successor  in  mathematics  and  civil  engineering. 

The  apathy  towards  the  foundation  at  Meadville  developed 
into  open  hostility.  A  plan  was  sounded  by  a  few  to  start  a 
college  on  the  Ohio  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference.   The  support  of  Allegheny  by  the  Erie  Conference  was 
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thought  by  some  to  have  been  rather  slack.  Charles  Cooke,  the 
church  editor,  called  loudly  for  unity  in  support  of  the  college 
by  the  two  bodies,  which  in  their  sessions  of  1842  voted  to 
follow  the  previous  program  of  trying  to  collect  a  shilling  from 
each  member  and  sell  scholarships  on  credit.  The  next  spring, 
however,  brought  a  plan  evolved  by  Dr.  Homer  J.  Clark  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  the  times. 

The  Perpetual  Scholarship  plan,  with  which  the  name  of 
the  third  president  of  Allegheny  is  inseparably  linked,  pro- 
posed to  offer  for  sale,  broadcast,  at  twenty-live  dollars,  to  the 
purchaser,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  a  certificate  of  scholarship  in 
Allegheny  or  some  other  college  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Pittsburgh  or  the  Erie  Conferences.  The  aim  was  to  dispose  of 
these  instruments  to  the  amount  of  one  hundre<l  thousand  dol- 
lars; that  is,  to  four  thousand  possible  buyers.  The  subscrip- 
tions were  not  to  be  binding  until  sixty  thousand  dollars  worth 
had  been  i)laced. 

The  receipt  was  to  read  as  follows:  ''It  is  hereby  '-ertilied 
that  John  Doe  has  paid  to  the  Centenary  Fund  Society  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Annual  Conference  twenty-five  dollars,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  adopted  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  Confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (Church,  for  the  endowment 
of  Allegheny  College.''  The  funds,  when  collected,  were  to  be 
administered  and  owned  by  two  corporations,  known  as  the 

Centenarv  Boards. 

*. 

These  sx)ecial  conmiittees  had  been  projected  in  1839,  but 
not  for  seven  years  did  they  have  monies  to  hold.  From  the 
interest  accruing,  the  salaries  of  the  Faculty  in  part  were 
paid.  In  return  for  this  support,  the  Conferences,  by  the 
agreement  of  1883,  could  make  nominations  for  vacancies 
among  the  Trustees  and  i>rofessors.  This  privilege  was  exer- 
cised in  the  annual  sessions  until  1857,  when  the  Joint  Board 
of  Control  was  devised.  The  sums  raised  by  the  Perpetual 
Scholarship  sales  were  the  property  of  the  Centenary  societies 
and  not  of  the  college. 

Presi<lent  Clark  conferred  with  several  men  of  influence  be- 
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fore  the  tentative  project  was  given  publicity  in  March.  An 
editorial  in  the  Advocate  called  attention  to  his  communica- 
tion, advising  its  readers  not  to  get  frightened  because  it  was 
about  the  college.  The  implication  of  the  need  of  such  counsel 
raised  the  righteous  indignation  of  Allegheny's  executive.  In 
the  spirited  defense  of  his  trust,  this  mild-mannered  man 
thundered  like  a  prophet  of  old  against  the  weak-kneed  and 
lukewarm  in  Zion.    He  said : 

**Is  it  true  that  such  caution  is  known  to  be  needed  for  the  two 
conferences?  If  so,  it  is  an  alarming  state  of  affairs.  It  cannot  refer 
to  the  preachers,  who  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  the  original 
Trustees  to  sustain  the  college  by  procuring  for  it  the  necessary  pecu- 
niary support  and  have  publicly  renewed  their  pledge  every  year.  To 
be  obliged  to  entertain  a  different  opinion  of  any  Methodist  preacher,  to 
believe  any  son  of  the  learned  Wesley,  the  moral  light  of  a  community, 
to  be  opposed  to  literary  institutions  of  any  class  would  be  truly 
humiliating. 

Then  this  implied  knowledge  must  be  confined  to  the  laity.  Are 
our  lay  brethren  likely  to  be  frightened  by  reading  something  on  Alle- 
gheny? Are  they  so  far  behind  the  intelligence  of  the  country  generally 
as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  utility  of  such  an  institution? 
Have  our  people  alone  to  learn  that  a  universal  system  of  education  is 
alike  essential  to  the  welfare  of  church  and  state?  Have  they  yet  to 
be  taught  that  the  humblest  individual  is  benefited  not  merely  by  the 
knowledge  which  he  himself  possesses,  but  by  the  whole  amount  of 
knowledge  in  the  country,  nay,  in  the  world? 

If  they  are  alarmed  for  their  pockets,  is  this  the  only  benevolent 
object  to  invoke  money  sacrifices?  The  teacher  is  about  his  proper 
work  as  much  as  the  preacher  and  should  be  sustained  by  the  liberality 
and  sympathies  of  the  whole  church.  Why  is  it  he  becomes  an  object 
of  cold  indifference,  not  to  say  positive  repulsion,  left  to  toil  on  in  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  thankless  office  without  support?  Are  these  the 
sentiments  of  any  considerable  portion  of  clergy  or  laity? 

If  so,  public  feeling  among  us  must  undergo  radical  change,  or  in 
thus  putting  ourselves  forward  as  active  patrons  of  learning,  we  are 
convicted  of  'having  run  before  we  were  sent*.  If  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  a  few  intelligent  men,  the  true  feeling  of  the  mass  is  different,  these 
institutions  must  fail.  We  may  then  prepare  ourselves  to  see  every- 
where lifted  the  finger  of  scorn  and  hear  vented  the  gratified  feelings  of 
spleen,  'this  man  began  to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish'.  Has  the 
Methodist  Church  spirit  to  avoid  thus?  Truth  and  candor,  brethren, 
oblige  me  to  say,  'we  hope  better  things,  though  we  thus  spoke*.  '* 
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The  plan  of  the  scholarships  had  been  at  the  fii'st  regarded 
as  Utopian  and  impracticable.  The  price  of  the  certificate  was 
absurdly  low.  Tuition  for  a  single  year  in  Allegheny  had  been 
twenty  dollars.  Perpetual  scholarships  had  been  offered  at 
three  hundred;  in  many  institutions  they  were  five  Jmndred. 
The  proposition  smacked  decidedly  of  the  bargain  counter.  In 
fact,  it  was  openly  advocated  as  a  tremendous  literary  bargain. 
But  the  very  audacity  of  it  began  to  win  support  for  giving  it 
a  trial. 

The  president  championed  it  incessantly.  He  argued  that 
students  went  where  the  tuition  was  lowest.  He  knew  of  one 
hundred  Methodists  in  a  college  under  a  sister  denomination 
because  of  its  small  fees.  His  plan  would  put  an  education 
in  the  reach  of  all,  removing  the  popular  prejudice  that  colleges 
were  only  for  the  rich.  This  democratic  slogan  was  very  effec- 
tive, while  to  the  objection  that  the  scheme  would  overcrowd 
the  college,  a  hearty  willingness  was  expressed  to  face  such  a 
situation. 

There  were  associated  with  the  scholarship  project  two 
other  features.  The  periods  were  to  be  changed,  so  that  in 
j>lace  of  vacations  in  March  and  September,  the  college  instruc- 
tion was  to  run  from  March  to  the  end  of  November  with  an 
interval  of  one  week  in  July.  The  long  vacation  of  three 
months  in  the  winter  gave  a  chance  for  the  students  to  teach 
common  school.  The  second  proposal  was  to  purchase  a  farm 
on  French  Creek,  so  the  students  in  the  summer  could  revive 
the  manual  labor  experiment.  The  college  acres  of  the  earlier 
years  had  been  sold  to  Dr.  Clark  to  offset  unpaid  claims  for 
services.  The  land  above  the  campus  was  not  suitable  to  the 
sort  of  cultivation  tried. 

The  two  conferences  adopted  almost  unanimously  the  Per- 
petual Scholarship  plan.  Those  who  had  subscribed  on  the 
Soule  or  Centenary  professorships  were  allotted  the  new  cer- 
tificates upon  payment  of  their  pledges.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, on  August  24,  also  ai)proved  the  project.  The  entliusiasm 
of  Dr.  Clark  was  infectious.  He  assumed  direction  of  the 
active  campaign  which  opened  in  September.    Coston  and  Rev. 
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J.  K.  Miller  served  as  agents  with  him  in  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference, and  Rev.  John  Bain  and  Rev.  Hiram  Kinsley  worked 
in  the  Erie.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  assisted  in  the  work 
and  the  college  sessions  were  suspended.  The  brethren  of  the 
president  expressed  their  appreciation  of  him  by  an  election 
as  delegate  to  the  coming  General  Conference. 

The  exhortation  was  to  complete  the  sale  of  the  scholar- 
ships in  six  months.  Every  preacher  was  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  canvass.  Several  of  the  presiding  elders  were  espe- 
cially effective  in  co-operation.  The  clerg}',  who  were  alumni 
of  Allegheny,  were  fittingly  loyal  and  active.  John  Bain  sold 
300  certificates  before  Januan-,  1844,  of  these  44  in  Meadville. 
J.  K.  Miller  placed  110  in  east  Ohio  immediately.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  an  average  of  30  a  week  was  maintained, 
20  being  subscribed  in  New  Brighton  and  22  in  Zelienople. 

Dr.  Clark  moved  his  headquarters  to  Beaver  and  the  word 
went  forth  that  the  subscriptions  were  surpassing  all  expecta- 
tions. But  the  sum  in  view  was  too  large  to  be  completed  in 
a  vear  and  much  traveling  was  necessarv.  The  interest  of  the 
public  increased.  The  agents  talked  to  the  people  in  the  shops 
and  fields,  at  temperance  meetings  and  religious  gatherings. 
It  was  a  campaign  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Young 
men  urged  their  parents  to  subscribe  so  they  could  plan  to  get 
to  Allegheny  eventually. 

The  quarterly  conferences  of  Methodism  were  ap])ropriate 
occasions  for  pushing  the  claims  of  the  college.  Christian  edu- 
cation was  recognized  as  a  legitimate  subject  with  the  other 
business  of  the  sessions.  Rev.  J.  J.  Steadman  on  his  district 
spread  the  sentiment,  "Live  forever,  Allegheny  College'',  and 
from  his  people  in  response  came  a  glad  "Amen".  Another 
fruitful  field  extensively  cultivated  was  the  famous  Methodist 
camp  meeting  ground,  to  which  multitudes  yet  repaired.  These 
centers  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  supplied  many  subscribers 
to  the  scholarships. 

When  the  two  annual  conferences  met  in  1844,  the  two 
themes  of  discussion  uppermost  were  the  secession  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South  and  the  splendid  progress  of  the  scholarship 
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fund.  Tile  frieiid«  of  the  college  ileolai-ed  extravaguiilly  tbat 
with  its  completiuii  to  one  hiimli-ed  thousand  dollare,  AUe- 
pheny  would  be  the  K'"eitest  institution  in  the  country.  A  last 
tremendous  effort  was  projected,  Hev.  J.  K.  Dmrnmond,  the 
Pittsburgh  agent,  was  a  whirlwind.  He  secui'ed  8ubscriptions 
for  $132o  in  the  same  territory  visite<l  the  previous  year.  From 
a  single  quarterly  meeting  he  collected  in  notes  ¥181(0.  His 
average  was  ;jfir»0()  a  week  and  he  covered  many  hundred  miles. 


Old-time  Ciimp  Ground 

Sturdy  John  Kjiin  mid  A.  <i.  Miller.  '41,  made  a  ;;lorions 
excursion  east  of  llie  nionntains,  visiting  several  caniji  meet- 
ings. Tlicy  heard  everywhere  the  praise  of  Allegheny.  Though 
the  Clay-rolk  jtoliticnl  contest  divided  the  public  interest,  in 
six  weeks  they  took  snbscri|)tioiis  of  over  five  thousan<l  dollars. 
])r.  Clark  sold  12(i  scholarships  in  Xovember.  By  Christmas 
there  was  a  general  demand  that  the  college  must  reopen  its 
doors,  for  no  colleition  could  be  nia<le  until  it  had  i-esnmed 
its  sessions.  Besides,  many  former  students  who  had  been 
waiting  would  go  elsewhere. 

The  endowment  fund  available  from  the  subscriptions  had 
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reached  seventy-five  tlioiisand  dollar's,  when  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference  met  July  30.  The  notice  then  went  forth  that  the 
conditions  were  fulfilled  and  the  pledges  were  binding.  The 
success  of  the  plan  of  Homer  J.  Clark  had  equalled  the  highest 
expectations.  In  fact,  the  final  returns  aggregated  ninety 
thousand.  But  at  once  the  collei'tion  of  the  obligations  became 
all  important  and  for  many  months  the  work  was  vigorously 
pushed,  the  total  cash  realized  being  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Bentley  Hall  had  been  closed  from  August,  1843,  to  April, 
3845.  The  last  commencement  address  was  given  by  Professor 
Barker.  The  attendance  of  the  collegiate  department  had 
fallen  to  sixty-two.  During  the  suspension,  the  vice-president 
remained  in  Meadville,  teaching  for  a  time  in  the  academy. 
\Vhen  the  college  reopene<l,  he  was  in  charge,  the  old  plan  of 
tuition  payment  being  in  effect.  Sixty  students  resumed  their 
courses  ami  two  were  graduated  on  August  28. 

The  Trustees  voted  to  open  Allegheny  April  G,  184G,  on  the 
new  plan,  accepting  the  perpetual  scholarship  certificates.  But 
on  March  8,  the  faithful  Barker  had  resigned  to  the  general 
regret  and  left  to  take  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  Tran- 
sylvania University.  In  the  dark  days  just  before  the  college 
suspended,  a  harsh  blow  was  struck  when  the  Widow  Alden 
had  the  sheriff  levy  upon  the  library  because  of  the  small  sum 
yet  unpaid  to  the  estate  of  the  founder  of  Allegheny.  The 
veteran  Trustees,  David  Dick  and  John  Reynolds,  became 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

The  next  year,  while  the  endowment  campaign  was  at  its 
height  and  jmblic  favor  was  especially  precious,  a  memorial 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  Harrisburg  arraigning  the 
management  of  Allegheny  College.  Senator  Farrelly,  '20,  had 
action  await  word  from  the  defendants.  Professor  Barker  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Trustees'  committee  to  make  reply  and  he 
signally  refuted  the  seven  charges  brought  against  the  Board. 
He  contrasted  the  Alden  and  the  Methodist  administrations: 
he  proved  that  Mrs.  Alden  had  refused  for  her  claim  the  forty- 
five  acres  which  were  soon  sold  for  much  more  than  the  sum 
owed  her.    The  loss  of  books  from  the  library  was  convincingly 
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denied  and  the  sale  of  tlie  college  instt-iunenis  showu  to  have 
been  au  uuforeseen  tnisfoi-tune  speedily  adjusted.    The  Senate 
of  the  State  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  spleen  of  the  attack. 

The  future  of  Allegheny  was  now  for  the  first  time  assured. 
The  fundamental  need  of  an  endowment  had  been  suppiietl. 
All  praise  is  due  to  President  Clark.  His  device  of  the  per- 
petual scholarship  had  won  the  financial  contributions  of  his 
church  when  all  other  plans  offered  to  the  public  for  thirty 
years  had  been  ineffectual. 

In  the  next  decade.  Aniioch  College,  in  Ohio,  under  the 
presidency  of  Horace  Mann,  tried  the  same  scheme,  the  price 
of  its  scholamiiip  being  only  one-fourth  that  of  Allegheny. 
But  the  certificates  were  issued  for  notes,  which  were  not 
largely  collected,  and  disaster  overwhelmefl  the  illustrious 
educator  in  his  experiment. 

However,  the  success  that  iiad  ci-owned  the  administration 
of  Homer  J,  Clark  entailed  a  heavy  cost  upon  the  man  in  the 
executive  chair.  His  strenuous  and  jiersistent  labors  left  him 
badly  broken  in  health.  His  spiril  was  ready  for  the  new  and 
brighter  day  ahead  in  tlie  college.  Would  he  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  fniit  of  his  toil? 
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CHAPTER  V 
MID-CENTUKY  PBOSPEBITY 

HREE  tliouKaiul  j)er80DH  hav- 
ing purchased  the  right  to 
»<eiKl  a  student  to  colWge  free 
of  tuition,  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  eiirollmeut  of  Alle- 
gheny under  the  new  plan 
might  suddenly  increase  to 
three  of  four  huudred.  The 
number  that  actually  ap- 
pearetl  in  tlie  first  week  of 
April  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  By  the  end  of  the  long  term  of  eight  months,  the  attend- 
ance had  risen  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  sixty-seven  being 
in  the  college  department. 

The  big  influx  had  not  l)eguu,  since  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  monies  on  the  scholarships  was  then  paid.  The  over- 
crowding that  had  been  feared  never  did  come  to  pass.  Very 
many  holders  of  the  certilicates  looked  upon  their  investment 
as  a  donation  to  Christian  education,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  subscription  were  ne%'er  utilized.  The  first  iuKtallment  of 
scholarship  liolders  was  composed  largely  of  strangers ;  over  a 
third  came  from  Ohio. 

These  new  students  were  serious,  mature  young  men.  Fifty 
of  them  brought  their  letters  of  churcli  membership.  The  most 
of  them  were  of  slender  financial  means,  one-fourth  of  the  num- 
ber boarding  themselves.  The  college  farm  for  manual  labor 
was  not  yet  purchased  and  the  plan  was  finally  abandoned. 
Teaching  in  the  common  schools  during  the  winter  vacation  of 
three  months  promised  a  surer  method  of  adding  to  student 
resources.  It  was  a  matter  of  pride  that  the  college  gave  the 
poor  boy  a  chance  at  an  education,  if  he  was  willing  to  help 
himself. 
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The  Faculty  that  greeted  the  iie\vioiiiei*»  in  LS4G  ha<l  several 
changes.  Some  sanguine  friends  liad  predicted  that  wiien  the 
multitude  holding  i)erpetual  scholarships  throngeil  the  Hill, 
the  professors  of  one-half  the  colleges  in  the  Ignited  States 
would  be  needeil  to  give  instruction,  (ieorge  W.  Clarke  was 
advanced  to  the  vice-presidency  and  the  professorship  of  an- 
cient languages  divided,  he  taking  the  (Jreek.  He  was  a  man 
of  sound  judgment  and  agreeable  manner.  He  was  the  leading 
representative  of  the  Faculty  in  the  Erie  Conference,  having 
been  sent  to  the  General  Conference  of  1844.  Calvin  Kingsley 
returned  to  Meadville  to  be  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  having  served  for  two  years  as  pastor  in 
Erie. 

Jonathan  Hjimnett,  -tJO,  now  became  a  professor  of  Latin, 
beginning  that  unique  reconl  of  sixty-live  years  in  the  I'aculty. 
He  was  the  i)riucipal  of  a  successful  academy  at  Wellsville,  O., 
and,  upon  his  removal  to  Meadville,  brought  several  of  his 
stu<lents,  who  entered  the  advanced  college  classes.  This  new 
member  of  the  teaching  corjjs  came  to  AlU^gheny  largely  upon 
faith  and  because  of  his  lovaltv  to  his  ahiui  mater.  President 
Clark,  under  date  of  Feb.  20,  1845,  wrote  to  him : 

**If  you  are  willing  to  go  with  the  knowledge  you  have  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  college,  I  will  gladly  recommend  you  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  I  would  likely  name  you  as  adjunct  professor  of  languages, 
though  you  might  be  required  to  assist  in  mathematics.  Since  writing 
the  above,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Professor  Barker  and  strongly  urged 
you  on  the  Board.  I  have  said  nothing  in  regard  to  salary,  lest  that 
should  be  in  the  way,  so  they  might  make  it  either  contingent  for  the 
present  on  the  amount  of  tuition  fees  received  or  leave  it  to  be  arranged 
hereafter.  You  would  of  course  share  with  the  others;  when  salaries  are 
to  be  paid,  yours  would  then  be  llxed  definitely  on  a  similar  scale." 

Lorenzo  1).  Williams  was  elected  on  March  :iO,  1841),  to 
take  the  work  of  Professor  Barker,  but  the  title  of  the  chair 
was  now  changed  from  natural  philosophy  an<l  chemistry  to 
that  of  natural  sciences.  Williams  was  educated  in  the  Gen- 
essee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  ill  health  j)r(*venting  him  from  fin- 
ishing his  training  at  Wesleyan  T^niversity.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Asbury  Seminary  at  Chagrin  Falls,  O.,  which 
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in  1840  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  Erie  Conference. 
Professor  Williams  continued  as  the  principal  of  this  pros- 
perous school  for  five  years,  and  then  briefly  of  another  acad- 
emy, entering  his  duties  at  Allegheny  as  an  able  educator. 

The  commencement  exercises  came  in  1846  at  the  end  of 
November,  when  four  diplomas  were  grante^l.  The  academic 
year  had  brought  the  adjustments  incident  to  the  new  plan  of 
administration.  One  disappointment  was  the  inability  to 
secure  Moses  Crow,  '40,  as  the  professor  of  Hebrew  and  modern 
languages.  Some  slight  friction  had  arisen  because  a  few  stu- 
dents thought  the  peri)etual  certificates  entitled  t)iem  to 
library  and  laboratory  privileges,  heat  and  janitor  services.  A 
contingent  fee  of  ^2.50  a  term  was  charged.  The  practicability 
of  the  scholarship  j)lan  had  been  proven,  and  the  results  of  this 
tuition  svstem  were  felt  to  be  *^ worth v  of  a  twentv-vear  effort", 
had  it  been  I'equired. 

The  final  year  of  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Homer  J.  Clark 
started  the  first  Mondav  in  March  with  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents.  The  enlarged  attendance  revived  the  project  of  erecting 
a  second  college  building.  The  commencement  day  was  once 
more  changed  to  the  tliird  Thursday  in  July.  There  were  ten 
graduates,  three  of  whom  were  at  once  admitted  into  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference  on  trial.  In  this  class  were  Alexander 
Martin,  founder  of  West  Virginia  University  and  later  presi- 
dent of  Asbury  University,  W.  A.  Davidson  and  S.  H.  Nesbit, 
future  editor  of  PiTTSBrRtni  Advocate,  and  Sanford  Hunt,  the 
Methodist  publisher. 

The  first  alumni  association  of  Allegheny  was  effected  at 
this  time  and  T.  J.  Fox  Alden,  ^21,  the  earliest  graduate,  deliv- 
ered an  address  that  was  pronounced  racy  and  eloquent.  The 
season  was  one  of  much  felicitation.  The  Meadville  Gazette 
of  Julv  27  commented : 

'it  is  a  source  of  heartfelt  gratification  that  the  present  prospects  of 
the  college  are  so  bright  under  the  successful  operation  of  its  novel  and 
extraordinary  educational  plan.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
that  body  of  the  Christian  church  under  whose  patronage  the  institution 
is  placed.      For  plain,   straightforward  and  practical  benevolence   com- 
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mend  us  to  the  Methodists.     For  persevering  effort  and  great  and  per- 
manent moral  results,  they  stand  pre-eminent." 

The  eud  of  the  secoud  term  od  November  20  brought  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Clark.  His  ill  health  had  not  improved,  and 
upon  his  release  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Ohio  where  for  two 
years  he  recruited  his  strength.  In  1850-2,  he  was  a  pastor  at 
Pittsburgh  and  editor  of  the  Advocate  1S52-G.  He  served  sev- 
eral years  as  presiding  elder,  taking  a  superannuated  relation 
in  1864.  He  was  called  to  his  final  reward  Sept.  24,  18T.">.  His 
grave  is  near  the  old  homestead  in  Ohio. 

His  pupil  and  associate,  George  W.  (Marke,  '^U,  paid  this 
tribute  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Clark  in  Allegheny:  **His  prepara- 
tion for  the  class  room  was  fresh  and  thorough.  He  had  espe- 
cially clear  conce])tions  of  the  subjects  he  discussed  >vith  the 
class.  His  thoughts  were  tersely  expressed  in  well  chosen  lan- 
guage. As  a  college  president  he  had  no  superior.  He  held  the 
reins  gently,  but  he  held  them  always.  There  was  unbroken 
harmony  in  the  Faculty,  due  to  his  personal  influence  and  fine 
administrative  ability.'- 

President  Clark  was  most  solicitous  that  Allegheny  should 
equip  its  students  for  Christian  service,  and  believed  that 
notably  a  zeal  for  missions  should  be  inculcated  in  the  college. 
In  an  address  of  his  second  executive  vear  he  said: 

•*We  must  see  the  close  connection  existing  between  the  operation 
of  the  college  and  the  efficiency  of  missions.  Let  us  not  forget  that  our 
colleges  are  destined  to  furnish  many  of  the  best  laborers  in  the  mission- 
ary field.  Laborers  are  wanting  for  some  departments  of  missionary 
work  which  can  be  supplied  from  no  other  source.  Now  a  loud  call  is 
heard  for  two  of  this  sort,  one  for  Africa,  one  for  South  America.  One 
promising  candidate  for  the  ministry,  Jabez  Burton,  *38,  has  applied  to 
go  to  Africa." 

Dr.  Clark  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  eloquent  men  of  his 
denomination.  His  practice  was  to  write  and  memorize  his 
sermons.  The  addresses  were  thus  usually  finished  produc- 
tions and  many  of  them  masterly  efforts.  The  charm  of  pres- 
ence, the  melody  of  voice,  and  the  beauty  of  thought  made  him 
a  man  of  mark  and  an  inspiring  example  to  andntious  youth. 
In  his  personal  graces,  his  gentle  manners,  his  solid  scholar- 
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ship  and  his  fine  Christian  character,  Homer  J.  Chirk  takes 
higli  rank  in  the  notable  succession  of  Allegheny  executives. 

The  loss  of  the  president  had  been  expected  and  consulta- 
tions as  to  filling  the  vacancy  been  held;  therefore  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  conference  committee,  Rev.  John 
Barker,  then  at  Transylvania  University,  was  elected  by  the 
Trustees  Dec.  27,  1847.  No  choice  could  have  been  more  popu- 
lar, for  far  and  wide  his  return  to  lead  the  college  was  hailed 
as  the  positive  guarantee  of  a  brilliant  future  for  Allegheny. 
The  Cincinnati  Atlas  said,  "We  congratulate  Allegheny  Col- 
lege that  80  able  a  man,  so  pure  a  Christian  and  so  ripe  a 
scholar,  one  who  has  been  hitherto  so  useful  in  her  halls,  now 
returns  to  take  the  chief  direction  of  her  affairs." 

John  Barker  was  born  in  Foggathrope,  East  Riding,  York- 
shire, England,  March  17,  1818.  When  three  years  of  age, 
his  parents  brought  him  to  Central  New  York.  His  youth  was 
said  to  have  been  spent  in  study  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
recreation.  He  had  an  all  absorbing  passion  for  knowledge 
that  led  him  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  his 
scholastic  attainments.  He  early  prepare^l  for  college  and  was 
graduated  from  Geneva,  now  Hobart  College,  in  1832.  He  was 
known  as  a  strong  student  and  was  invited  to  a  professorship 
in  his  alma  mater,  but  declined  the  offer. 

The  young  scholar  taught  a  few  years  in  a  private  school. 
He  made  profession  of  religion  in  1834,  joined  the  Methodist 
Church  and  received  license  to  preach.  The  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  was  held  by  him 
for  five  years,  preceding  his  first  coming  to  Allegheny  College. 
8oon  after  leaving  Transylvania  in  1848,  that  institution  ex- 
pressed its  appreciation  of  his  talents  by  conferring  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity'.  About  the  same  time,  Wash- 
ing^ton  College  in  Pennsylvania  similarly  honored  him. 

The  first  commencement  of  Dr.  Barker,  on  July  20,  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  inauguration.  His  address  on  the  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  the  office  of  the  teacher  was  much  praised. 
The  conviction  continued  to  grow  that  the  college  had  at  its 
head  a  man  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity.    The  boastful  friends  of  the  Institution  alleged  that 
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no  other  place  in  the  land  was  conferring  more  solid  benefits 
upon  its  students  than  Allegheny.  There  was  a  catholicity  in 
its  patronage.  Of  the  ten  graduates  this  year,  two  went  into 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  one  into  tlie  Baptist. 

The  second  year  of  the  fourtli  president  of  Allegheny 
showed  continued  expansion.  No  less  than  226  new  students 
entered,  the  large  majoritA'^  f?oing  into  the  preparatory"  depart- 
ment. Now  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  tlie  enrollment  of  the 
four  college  classes  passed  above  the  one  hundred  mark.  The 
large  bulk  of  the  students  came  from  the  area  of  the  patroniz- 
ing Methodist  Conferences.  The  perpetual  scholarships  were 
now  raised  in  price  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  dollars, 
making  the  earlier  issue  of  certificates  more  valuable. 

The  same  high  character  that  had  marked  the  students  of 
the  earlier  period  yet  prevailed.  Dr.  Barker,  speaking  after 
somewhat  wide  obsenation,  said,  that  for  propriety  of  man- 
ners and  natural  intelligence,  he  did  not  believe  there  had 
been  a  company  to  equal  the  representatives  of  this  year.  The 
proportion  of  religious  students  was  larger  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  and  there  had  been  several  additions  during  the 
term.  Once  again  a  change  took  place  in  the  division  of  the 
scholastic  year.  It  reflected  a  variation  from  the  previous 
policy.  The  adoption  of  a  three-term  system  with  six  weeks' 
vacation  in  the  summer  an<l  shorter  periods  in  March  and 
December,  was  designed  to  attract  those  who  had  been  going 
to  more  expensive  places  than  Allegheny.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  had  to  drop  out  of  classes  during  the  winter  term 
in  order  to  teach  school,  extra  courses  of  review  were  given 
the  succeeding  term. 

For  eight  years  the  Faculty  circle  was  unbroken.  The  five 
men  of  that  group  were  strong  in  the  qualities  that  contribute 
to  the  foundation  of  character  and  the  development  of  vigor- 
ous personality.  All  were  Methodist  clergymen,  soli<lly  ortho- 
dox and  of  the  sterling  old-fashioned  type  of  faith  and  conduct. 
But  in  their  college  relations  they  were  teachers  invariably 
before  they  were  preachers.  There  was  no  taint  of  sectarian- 
ism in  the  school,  just  as  it  had  been  free  from  such  a  charge 
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in  the  earlier  days.    Boys  of  many  creeds  came  freely  to  the 
halls  of  Bentlev. 

The  trend  of  the  teaching  was  to  the  classical,  rather  than 
the  scientific.  One  of  the  men  of  '54  felt  that  the  course  was 
deficient  in  applied  nmthematics  and  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Professor  Williams  was  gi'eatly  limited  in  laboratory,  appa 
ratus,  and  cabinet.  But  he  was  an  instructor  of  much  enthusi- 
asm and  ability,  and  lecturing  often  in  the  town,  he  was  able 
to  popularize  his  subjects  to  an  eminent  degree.  The  college 
had  difficulty  in  securing  men  for  the  modern  languages,  so 
that  the  instruction  in  French  and  (ierman  was  intermittent. 

The  thirst  for  knowledge  was  now  widely  felt  and  Alle- 
gheny had  gaine<l  an  extensive  advertisement  in  the  scholar- 
ship campaign  of  the  Methodist  Conferences.  The  first  year 
of  the  Fifties  saw  the  attendance  mount  above  three  hundred, 
the  record  figure  of  the  coHege  until  181)7.  The  total  number 
of  students  to  be  enrolled  in  the  fourteen  years  of  the  Barker 
I'egime  was  thirty-seven  hundred.  But  more  than  half  of  these 
went  into  the  preparatory  department.  From  1855-60,  the 
attendance  in  the  college  dei)artment  averaged  forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  In  the  decade  of  1850,  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates annually  averaged  twenty.  The  Freshman  figure  for  each 
year  from  1850  was  06,  48,  51,  45,  40,  41,  33,  35,  40,  40,  42. 

It  was  officially  stated  that  of  the  throng,  which  came  to 
Meadville  from  3847  to  1854  to  spend  but  two  or  three  terms, 
or  possibly  two  years,  at  their  studies,  very  few  when  they  left 
went  to  other  institutions  of  learning.  Allegheny  supplied 
them  the  college  instruction  of  their  careers  and  inspired  to 
subsequent  intellectual  endeavors.  In  the  seven  years  named, 
the  average  enrollment  in  the  academic  department  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  the  number  dropping  off  sharply  by 
fifty  and  more  in  1855. 

In  this  class  of  students  in  1848  entered  William  B.  Allison 
of  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  the  future  Senator  from  Iowa. 
James  A.  Gary  came  up  from  Baltimore  in  1850.  The  fame 
of  Allegheny  was  known  in  Maryland  and  the  father,  a 
stanch  Presbyterian,  started  the  lad  of  seventeen  off  for  the 
north.    By  railw.iy,  he  went  to  Cumberhmd;  thence  by  stagft 
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to  Frostburg  and  on  to  Brownsville,  within  twenty-four  hours. 
By  steamer  on  the  Monongahela,  the  journey  was  continued  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  stage  brought  the  traveler  on  to  Mead- 
ville,  the  trip  requiring  three  days.  Not  all  the  students  came 
to  Allegheny  so  comfortably  as  young  Gary. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  opening  day  of  the  spring  term  of 
1851  has  been  given  by  Judge  Worthington,  '54.  He  and  his 
chum,  Ben  Martin,  '54,  later  a  member  of  Congress,  had  been 
prepared  for  college  in  the  academy  at  Clarksburg,  Virginia, 
where  Gordon  Battelle,  '40,  and  Alexander  Martin,  '47,  were 
teachei's.    He  relates : 

*'0n  the  campus  west  of  Bentley,  we  found  a  crowd  of  laughing, 
joking,  jostling  young  men,  looking  on  and  contesting  in  the  old-time 
sports  of  vaulting,  hop,  step  and  jump,  and  running.  It  was  a  pleasant 
introduction  to  student  life  and  served  to  wear  off  the  timidity  of  two 
neophytes  from  the  backwoods  of  West  Virginia.  It  brought  the  feeling 
that  boys  were  boys  at  college  as  well  as  at  the  academy.  Nor  was  this 
feeling  lessened  by  the  sonorous  declaration  of  President  Barker,  when 
we  met  that  morning  in  chapel,  that  'students  came  to  Allegheny  to 
educate  their  heads  and  not  their  heels'." 

A  second  substantial  building  upon  the  campus  nad  been 
long  desired.  The  growing  patronage  now  made  its  erection 
imperative.  There  was  a  general  sentiment  that  the  building 
should  be  named  Kuter  Hall  in  honor  of  the  first  Methodist 
president.  The  citizens  of  Meadville  made  an  initial  subscrip- 
tion of  twentv-five  hundred  <lollars.  But  how  to  secure  the 
modest  five  or  six  thousand  estimated  as  the  cost  was  a  prob- 
lem. It  was  felt  Ihat  a  general  direct  appeal  should  not  be 
made  throughout  Methodist  territory,  while  the  payment  on 
the  scholarship  subscriptions  was  being  pushed. 

Hence  the  novel  suggestion  emerged  that  a  book  of  original 
sermons  should  be  published  and  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  ap- 
jdied  to  the  new  Hall.  This  project  was  formally  adopted  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1849,  after  a  committee  during 
the  preceding  months  had  secured  enough  pledges  in  advance 
to  guarantee  the  cost  of  the  printing.  William  Hunter,  the 
editor  of  the  Advocate,  was  made  the  editor  of  the  volume  and 
directed  to  prepare  an  edition  of  5000  copies.     The  sermons 
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were  to  be  supplie<l  by  the  living  ministers  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Erie  and  West  Mrginia  Conferences.  Dr.  nnnter  was  diligent 
and  had  the  book  readv  in  Mav,  1850. 

The  volume  was  a  work  of  452  pages,  containing  thirty-two 
sermons.  The  first  one  was  bv  Dr.  Homer  J.  Clark  on  "Public 
Worship'\  while  the  last  was  one  by  Dr.  Martin  Kuter,  entitled 
**The  Immortality  of  Man'\  he  being  the  only  deceased  clergy- 
man whose  discourse  was  put  in  the  list.  The  manuscripts 
came  from  men  of  nearly  every  rank  in  the  ministry,  except 
the  very  youngest.  The  alumni  and  trustees  of  the  college 
were  well  represented  in  the  collection.  The  themes  covered  a 
wide  range,  inchnling  thanksgiving  and  funeral  iiddresses. 
Some  of  the  toi)ics  were  **Salvation  of  Infants",  **Novel  Read- 
ing'', "Patience'',  *vPredestination",  '"Practical  Benevolence" 
and  **Heaven'\ 

The  Oriffmal  Sermons  were  sold  by  agents  in  both  confer- 
ence areas  and  Rev.  David  King,  of  the  Erie,  was  ])articularly 
.successful.  In  a  year  his  gross  receipts  were  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  The  net  profit  for  two  years  was  sixteen  hundred, 
though  two  thousand  dollars  at  least  had  been  expected.  It 
was  siiid  that  the  proportion  from  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
fell  short  by  four  hundred  dollars.  But  all  things  considered, 
it  was  an  amazing  sale.  Those  pages  of  solid  sermonizing 
must  have  been  bought  out  of  sheer  loyalty  to  the  cause.  The 
deficit  on  the  buihling  had  to  be  met  by  the  Trustees  in  a 
personal  canvass. 

Notable  individual  clonations  to  education  were  being  made 
in  America  at  the  mid-century,  and  the  friends  of  Allegheny 
began  to  feel  some  benefactor  should  be  raised  up  to  aid  the 
college  signally.  The  TMttsiuroh  Ar)vo(\\TE  gave  utterance  to 
a  striking  prophecy,  wliich  was  fulfilled  fifty  years  later: 

"We  hear  of  large  gifts  often  to  Eastern  schools.  Under  the 
smiles  of  a  benign  Providence,  such  days  are  in  reserve  for  Allegheny 
College.  She  educates,  it  is  true,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  poor,  of 
those  in  moderate  circumstances.  But  that  energy  of  character  which 
carries  a  young  man  without  resources  through  college  is  a  sure  pre- 
cursor of  success  in  after  life.  In  the  course  of  time,  when  Allegheny 
numbers  her  alumni  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  scattered  over  this 
land  of  enterprise  and  opportunity  for  wealth,  they  will  return  to  visit 
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the  scenes  of  their  student  days  and  leave  spontaneously  or  the  abund- 
ance they  have  acquired,  the  substantial  blessings  of  a  gratefui  hearl." 

The  I'outract  for  the  eifction  of  Kuter  Hiill  was  let  in  Sep- 
teinher,  1851,  but  the  Miruchire  wa«  not  eiK-losecl  until  Novem- 
ber, 1852.  The  work  was  unicli  (ielayeil.  The  first  plan  looked 
lo  its  completion  August,  18o3,  but  the  foi'uial  opening  did 
not  occur  until  April  12,  18r>4.  A  procession  moved  at  ten 
o'clock  from  the  front  of  Beiitley,  consistiuK  of  the  Faculty, 
Trustees,  stu<lenls  and  citizens,  to  the  new  chapel.    In  its  dedi- 


cation an  ode  was  sung  by  the  choir,  prayer  offered  by  Dr. 
Barker  and  an  address  by  Dr.  Charles  Cooke,  of  Pittsburgh,  on 
the  topic.  "The  Schoolmaster  and  the  Preacher",  The  speaker 
reviewe<l  the  historj-  of  Allegheny  and  praiwetl  its  influence 
as  an  agency  in  the  education  of  the  west. 

The  building  was  exceedingly  plain  when  finished.  It 
suffered  by  comparison  with  its  neighbor,  Bentley  Hall.  The 
students  did  not  regard  it  kindly,  dubbing  it  "the  factory".  It 
stowl  out  verj'  grim  and  bleak  in  its  earliest  environment. 
There  had  been  a  few  trees  on  the  campus.    One  of  the  earliest 
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steps  of  President  Barker  was  to  have  saplings  brought  from 
the  forest  to  beautify  the  grounds,  a  favorite  device  of  his  on 
several  occasions. 

Ruter  Hall,  with  age,  has  mellowed  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance and  various  simple  embellishments  have  vastly  improved 
its  exterior.  In  utility  Ruter  was  at  once  highly  serviceable. 
Its  dimensions  were  fiftv  bv  ninetv  feet.  The  first  floor  was 
used  as  the  chapel.  The  second  floor  had  four  rooms,  two  of 
them  for  recitations  and  two  for  the  laboratory  and  philo- 
sophical api)aratus.  The  third  floor  was  divided  between  the 
library  and  the  cabinet.  The  pressure  for  room  upon  Bentley 
Hall  was  now  relieved  and  l>r.  Barker  soon  moved  to  occupy 
the  east  wing  of  the  building  as  a  residence. 

The  campus  of  this  j)eriod  yet  had  a  Virginia  worm  fence 
along  the  Waterford  turnpike,  entrance  to  the  grounds  being 
by  a  high  stile.  The  approach  to  the  college  up  Main  Street 
was  not  a  comfortable  one,  especially  in  muddy,  wintry  sea- 
sons. By  a  i)oi)ular  subscription  in  April,  1850,  Professor 
Hamnett  raised  some  forty  dollars  to  lay  a  plank  walk  from 
the  Diam'ond  up  the  Hill.  This  was  paid  partly  in  scantling 
and  in  labor,  particularly  the  student  contribution.  But  this 
walk  in  time  became  dilapidated  and  on  a  Hallowe'en  celebra- 
tion, the  entire  length  of  board  pavement  from  North  Street  to 
the  college  was  turned  over  into  the  ditch.  Professors  Kingsley 
and  Hamnett  had  laid  ^ne  brick  walks  before  their  residences 
on  this  street  and  the  student  demonstration  was  for  a  solid 
paving  the  entire  route. 

The  occasional  prank  was  meant  as  no  disrespect  to  the 
president.  His  penchant  for  trees  on  the  campus  was  trav- 
estied by  bringing  brush  from  the  near-by  woods  and  sticking 
it  thickly  about  Bentlev  and  the  walks.  However,  many  of  the 
trees  which  grace  the  campus  of  today  were  planted  by  the  men 
of  the  Fifties,  who  have  rejoiced  to  return  and  recognize  their 
handiwork  in  towering  elm,  hickory,  buttonwood  and  pine. 
The  youth  of  that  day,  as  does  his  modern  successor,  sat  in 
judgment  upon  the  merits  of  every  member  of  the  Faculty. 
There  was  not  a  student  who  failed  to  love  and  revere  Dr. 
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Barker.    The  chaniniig  personality  of  the  executive  overshad- 
owed that  of  all  his  associates. 

Now  there  was  another  professor  upon  the  staff  who  was 


alsoleavii)};!!  profonnd  impress  upon  the  plastic  life  in  Mie  halls 

of  Allegheny,   His  champions  were  most  zealous  advocates.   A^ 

.ludf^  Heydrick,  '52.  expressed  it.  "To  the  ultra  Methodist  boy, 
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Calvin  Kingsley  was  a  wonder;  he  believed  him  to  be  the  ablest 
man  in  the  college  and  in  the  whole  world."  Physically,  King^s- 
ley  made  a  marked  contrast  to  the  slender,  small  Barker.  The 
professor  of  mathematics  was  stnrdy  and  large,  with  fine  mas- 
sive head  and  keen*  piercing  eyes.  Stalwart  he  was  in  form, 
heart,  character,  and  achievement. 

Calvin  Kingsley  was  as  vigonms  in  intellect  as  he  was  iu 
person.  He  was  a  ready  and  skillfnl  debater,  a  brilliant  sur- 
vivor of  the  Methodist  controversialists  of  the  ])rece<ling  gener- 
ation. In  long  memorable  contests  with  Lih»  of  the  "Wesleyaii 
Secession''  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  in  1S4:^  and  with  Oilford  of 
the  Universalists  at  Erie  in  1S44,  he  won  his  place  as  Ihe  fore- 
most defender  of  the  doctrines  of  his  clnirch. 

Meadville  was  a  i»lace  pregnant  with  jmssibilities  for 
theological  discnssion.  Unitarianism  in  America  early  made 
entrance  here  throngh  the  interest  of  one  of  the  intinential 
settlers.  President  Timothy  Alden,  in  the  period  of  1S24-G, 
preached  in  the  Brick  Chnrch  against  the  new  faith.  In  the 
main,  the  relations  between  the  denominations  of  the  town 
were  amicable.  However,  with  the  fonnding  of  the  Theological 
School  in  1S44  and  the  coming  of  its  president.  Rev.  R.  P, 
Stebbins,  a  donghty  chamidon  of  the  anti-Trinitarian  ]»osition, 
religions  controversies  became  more  acnte.  These  culmi- 
nated in  a  series  of  j^nblic  addresses  in  1S48,  in  which  Professor 
Kingsley  s])oke  ]K)werfnlly  for  orthodoxy  and  l^resident  Steb- 
bins replied. 

A  sequel  to  this  debate,  which  reflected  the  strained  situa- 
tion that  had  arisen,  came  to  jkiss  in  July,  1851,  in  a  matter  in 
which  the  students  of  Allegheny  took  a  leading  part.  The  two 
literan'  societies,  jmssibly  unwittingly,  more  likely  with  the 
notion  of  raising  some  excitement,  invited  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steb- 
bins to  give  the  annual  address  at  commencement  before  their 
members.  The  Faculty  of  Allegheny  entered  a  protest.  The 
AUeghenv  Literarv  Societv  refused  to  withdraw  its  invitation 
and  was  closed.  Quite  a  tempest  raged  for  a  few  days.  Presi- 
dent Stebbins  finally  gave  the  address  as  a  public  lecture  in 
the  Court  House  on  July  1st,  his  theme  being  *^\cademic  Cul- 
ture".   The  next  day,  at  the  graduation  exercises,  he  occupied 
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a  front  seat,  nearest  the  platform,  where  the  diphmias  were 
presenteiL 

At  the  Methodist  General  Conference  of  1852,  a  recommen- 
dation was  made  that  Biblical  departments  be  established  as 
far  as  possible  in  connection  with  collej^es  nnder  the  cluirch 
ans])ices  or  i)atronage.  This  action  proved  to  be  simply  the 
anticipation  of  the  theological  seminary.  There  came  a  gra- 
cions  revival  of  religion  in  Meadville  in  the  winter  of  1852-3 
and  several  stndents  were  inclined  to  enter  the  Christian  min- 
istry. Accordingly,  when  the  Erie  Annnal  Conference  met  in 
Franklin,  Jnly  13,  a  jirojiosal  was  otfered  looking  toward 
adding  a  Biblical  Department  to  Allegheny. 

A  committee  meeting  in  Meadville  in  August  with  the  Trus- 
tees favored  the  project  and  a  larger  gathering  was  held  in 
Pittsburgh  Nov.  23  with  delegates  from  the  three  Methodist 
patronizing  Conferences.  The  next  night  a  large  ])ublic  assem- 
blage was  gathered  to  launch  the  jilan.  Bishoj)  Simpson  pi^e- 
sided  and  Dr.  Barker  and  Professor  Kingsley  gave  eloquent 
pleas  in  support  of  the  new  department.  It  was  urged  as  not 
onlv  for  the  benefit  of  candidates  for  the  ministrv,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  special  study  of  the  Scrij>tures  by  all  students. 

A  rally  in  Meadville  in  December  resulted  in  a  subscrijition 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  the  President  of  the  Board,  David 
Derickson,  giving  five  hundred  dollars  on  the  condition  that 
the  required  amount  be  raised  in  three  years,  (^alvin  Kingsley 
went  to  Pittsburgh  in  January,  1854,  to  conduct  the  campaign, 
that  city  being  expected  to  contribuute  ten  thousand.  In  a 
popular  meeting,  Jan.  17,  there  were  raised  seven ty-tive  huu- 
dre<l  dollars  in  ten  minutes,  and  within  the  year  thirteen  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  needed. 

The  largest  donor  was  Allen  Kramer,  Esq.,  of  l*i1tsburgh, 
the  treasurer  of  the  (\)nference  Centenary  Board,  and  the  new 
chair  was  called  the  Kramer  Professorship  of  Hebrew  and 
Biblical  Literature.  The  si)lendid  resjionse  to  the  appeal  to 
increase  the  scope  of  the  college  attested  to  the  growing  inter- 
est of  valuable  friends.  The  funds  given  were  kept  by  the 
Centenary  Board  and  the  i)roceeds  ajjplied  to  Biblical  instruc- 
tion.     The   choice   for   the   position    fell    upon    Dr.    William 
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Hunter,  of  the  l*ittsbiirj2;li  Conference,  and  tlie  department  was 
opened  in  the  fall  term  of  1855.  A  three  years'  course  was 
offered,  largely  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  philosophy,  sciences  and 
Biblical  studv. 

In  the  first  year,  thirty  students  were  enrolleil,  among 
them  being  J.  M.  Thoburn,  Harvey  Henderson,  J.  H.  Mess- 
more  and  A.  J.  Merchant.  Seniors,  Juniors  and  preparatory 
students  were  in  the  department.  Later  the  course  was  better 
arranged,  the  number  however  pursuing  it  averaging  a  score 
and  more.  An  early  hope  was  expressed  that  the  study  of  the 
Bible  would  gi'ow  until  a  building  should  be  required  on  the 
west  of  Bentley  as  a  counterpoise  to  Ruter.  The  young 
preachers  gained  practice  by  a  system  of  going  abroad  by 
twos  to  the  school  houses  and  country  churches  about 
Meadville. 

After  nineteen  vears  of  service,  l^rofessor  G.  W.  Clarke 
resigned  the  cliair  of  Greek  in  1854  and  office  of  vice-president. 
His  successor  was  Alexander  Martin,  '47,  principal  of  the 
Northwestern  Virginia  Academy,  who  was  now  well  entered 
upon  his  distinguished  career  as  an  educator.  Calvin  Kingsley 
became  vice-president,  but  tlie  Gen(»ral  Conference  of  185G 
called  him  from  Allegheny  to  be  editor  of  the  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate  at  Cincinnati.  His  work  in  mathematics  was 
largely  taken  over  by  Dr.  Barker. 

The  centenary  funds  of  the  two  Conferences  equalled 
nearly  sixtv  thousand  dollars  and  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ments  met  the  budget  of  instruction  of  about  four  thousand 
dollars.  The  llrst  expectations  were  aroused  in  1854  of  a 
bequest  from  Judge  Chamberlain,  of  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.,  to 
be  available  upon  his  decease  to  found  a  professorship  in 
moral  philosophy.  This  mooted  gift,  though,  was  to  run 
through  many  years  a  curious  history  and  end  in  utter  loss. 

The  exciting  political  conditions  of  the  era  in  the  nation 
had  their  reflex  in  the  college  circles.  The  Know  Nothing 
wave  reached  Meadville.  J.  N.  Hosey,  -57;  H.  M.  Hughes, 
'58,  and  B.  F.  Delo,  '59;  were  active  organizers.  On  one 
occasion,  they  took  twelve  recruits  from  the  Hill  to  the  local 
meeting.     When  an  objection  was  raised  to  so  large  a  com- 
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pauy,  the  leading  oflScial,  Dr.  Ray,  encouraged  the  student 
iseal,  urging  that  all  Allegheny  be  brought  into  the  ranks. 
Later  the  boys  helped  in  the  initiation  of  Professor  Williams 
and  Dr.  Hamnett,  Professor  Kingsley  having  joined  the  party 
at  the  Cherry  Run  camp  meeting  in  Clarion  County.  Presi- 
dent Barker  alone  was  excluded,  since  he  was  not  native  born. 

Kingsley  and  Williams  were  aggressive  anti-slavery  men 
and  made  many  public  addresses  for  their  cause.  The  gath- 
ering at  Pittsburgh,  in  1850,  to  form  the  Republican  party 
arouse<l  much  interest.  But  there  were  from  a  dozen  to  a 
score  of  students  each  vear  from  below  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  Alumni  of  Allegheny  had  gone  into  the  South  to  teach, 
and  their  praises  of  alma  mater  led  their  pupils  to  seek  its 
halls.  These  were  not  inclined  to  enter  into  controversv,  but 
they  did  object  to  assaults  on  their  section  from  the  pulpits, 
on  one  Sabbath  all  the  Southerners  walking  out  of  the  church 
where  the  slave  holders  were  being  belabored. 

The  period  of  President  Barker  was  rich  in  the  character 
of  the  men  upon  whom  the  college  placed  its  stamp.  An  edu- 
cation was  won  in  many  instances  after  sharp  sacrifice.  Several 
supported  themselves  by  labor  as  printers,  saddlers,  carpenters 
and  mechanics  of  various  sorts.  Large  numbers  boarded  them- 
selves and  the  cost  of  living  was  astounding,  judged  by  mod- 
em prices.  With  eggs  at  four  cents  a  dozen,  the  expense 
could  be  held  to  fiftv  cents  a  week.  The  alumni  of  the  Fifties 
went  forth  to  render  valiant  services  to  their  age.  Certain 
classes  had  outstanding  groups  in  their  membership. 

Upon  the  roll  of  the  graduates  of  1852  were  men  like 
Albert  Long,  the  early  missionary  to  Bulgaria  and  the  vice- 
president  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  where  the  seed 
was  sown  for  a  new  Balkan  world;  Cyrus  K.  Holliday,  one 
of  the  builders  of  the  West,  the  organizer  and  president  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Railway;  John  F.  Duncombe, 
of  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  a  political  leader  of  his  State  for  years; 
Judge  Christopher  Heydrick,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Minnesota.  In 
the  Class  of  1854  were  alumni  such  as  Dr.  J.  W.  Wangh,  the 
missionary  publisher  of  India;  Judge  N.  E.  Worthington,  of 
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the   V.   S.   LiiUor  ('oniniiMMiun   of   ISiCt;   ('Miigi-eKxiiiaii    B.   F. 
Martin,  iif  \\>st  Viiniiiia,  an<)   IJev.  TIhijihis  H.  Ila^ierty,  of 
8t.  Louis.  Mo..  Mctlioilist  Iioiik'  iiiisHiunarv  atitl  rtiueraiit  for 
sixtv  yeai-s  and  still  active, 

Eniiii(>iit  <'ilii(-ati)i-s  tlieii  tniiiicil  at  Alleglieny  W(*i-^  .Miltou 
(iolf.  pn'Hiileiit  iif  Western  I'niversity  of  IVniiNvlvaiiiti; 
EpIiraiiM  Miller,  ileaii  of  tlie  I'liiversity  of  Kansiis;  <),  N.  UurtH- 
honi,  funiider  of  Ml.  I'nioii  I'olleKe;  James  Marvin,  clitnieellor 
of  Ilie  I'niversity  cif  Kiinsjis.  aii<)  .loliii  V.  l-"l)erliart,  foimcier  of 
tile  (llinois  Normal  Sclniol.  Otliei-  foivicn  missionary  leadei-H 
were  .lames  M.  Tliobiirn.  T)! ;  Henry  .Maiisell,  '.'»!l,  anil  •latiieH 
Messniore,  Ti!),  all  working  in  India.  It  uas  a  slirrin};,  snli- 
staiitial  Ki*<>ii|'  of  men  tii  wluiin  tlie  <'iille}:e  f^iive  tlie  liai-ea  Ian  re- 
ate  (legree  in  IS.'.".  .(.  M.  Tliohiiin  lias  aeliieveil  nniversal  fame 
in  tlie  Christian  world  as  an  ajiostle  to  Asia.  Hon.  Harvey 
Henderson  lias  s4Tved  his  clinnh  and  his  State  in  nniny  worthy 
(•ajiaeities.  T,  Alsor  Jones  was  a  hrilliant  general  in  the  Civil 
War.  Thei-e  is  liere  reiirodmed  "The  Soeiely  of  Seven'',  from 
>  -Il-ikk  ■     .e  taken  on  Kiadnation  day. 
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The  new  decade  had  scarcely  been  ushered  in,  when  an 
appalling  calamity  in  the  sudden  death  of  President  Barker 
on  Feb.  25,  18G0,  left  the  college  and  the  entire  community 
prostrate.  It  was  the  first  overwhelming  and  wide-sprend  grief 
that  the  town  in  all  its  history  had  ever  come  to  exDerience 
keenly.  The  profound  mourning  was  a  subtle  and  true  index 
of  the  powerful  impress  the  personality  of  Dr.  Barker  had 
made  upon  his  associates  and  fellow  citizens.  In  the  memorial 
address  of  Dr.  Hunter,  entitled  **The  Christian  Teacher",  the 
circumstances  of  the  demise  were  thus  vividly  describ«^d : 

The  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  February  found  him  in  apparently 
excellent  health.  During  the  day  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  his  calling,  and  in  oflices  of  sympathy  to  bereaved  neighbors.  He 
had  afterwards  met  some  of  his  friends  on  the  streets,  and  in  their 
places  of  business,  with  his  usual  cheerful  smile  and  pleasant  greet- 
ing; but  by  eight  o'clock  that  evening  he  was  found  insensible  in  his 
chamber  in  the  west  wing  of  Bentley  Hall.  The  pen  had  fallen  from 
his  hand — the  manuscript  lay  on  the  table  with  his  last  C9rxections; 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  medical  skill  and  human  sympathy  *feuld  do, 
shortly  after  the  midnight  hour,  the  lamp  of  life  had  ceased  to  burn. 
I  have  little  occasion  to  rehearse  how  startling  was  the  surprise  that 
ran  and  spread  through  this  whole  community,  when  on  that  sad  Sab- 
bath morning,  neighbor  said  to  neighbor,  and  friend  to  friend,  in 
stifled  accents,  'Doctor  Barker  is  dead!'  Memory  recalls  the  scenes  of 
the  three  or  four  days  intervening  between  his  death  and  his  interment 
with  those  constant  streams  of  citizens  passing  and  repassing  upon 
College  Hill — the  young  and  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned — all  with  saddened  counte- 
nances, expressing  the  common  conviction — 'We  have  lost  a  friend!'  ** 

The  fourth  president  of  Allegheny  had  an  amiability  in 
his  personal  relations  and  a  social  adaptability  that  rendered 
him  a  universiil  favorite.  His  urbanity,  associated  with  an 
unselfishness  and  freedom  from  jealousy,  and  his  superior 
conversational  powers  gained  him  the  affection  of  all  who 
knew  him.  His  extensive  and  varied  knowledge,  his  fund  of 
entertaining  anecdotes,  the  sprightliness  of  his  wit,  his  un- 
varying good  humor  made  him  conspicuous  and  honored  in 
every  social  gathering  of  which  he  was  a  part. 

But  Dr.  Barker  was  generous  and  charitable  to  a  fault. 
He  was  not  a  monev  nmker  nor  a  monev  saver,  but  estimated 
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liis  liuaui-iat  resources  only  Uy  liic  preweiit  wauts  or  the  ueces- 
»ities  of  others.  He  Hterallj-  iliviileil  his  portion  with  tlie  poor, 
giving  hiK  cuut  to  tht.'  iiitiii  liitit  hinl  none,  for  hi»  treasure  was 
not  of  tliis  world.  Kven  in  the  interment  of  tliis  goo<l  and 
sint-ei-e  man,  Ilic  private  siiliscriptions  of  hi»  friends  liore  the 
e.\pense. 

Hy  a  marriage  in  18i:i  witli  a  Meadville  lady,  thi-ee  cbil- 
di-en  had  Ik^u  left  to  the  president  upon  the  mother's  death 
in  ISTi;!.  These  now  survived  togelliei'  willi  a  se<-ond  ftife,  but 
the  family  was  without  a 
home  wheu  it  left  the  shel- 
ter of  Beiitipy  Hall.  The 
Hhentlity  of  friends  in 
Meadville  and  Pittsburgh 
supplied  this  need.  Dr. 
Ilarker  had  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pittsbnigh  Con- 
fereiiee,  advanced  to  dea- 
con's onlers  and  l)eeu  sent 
to  the  (Jeueral  Corifereiice 
of  isr)l>  by  his  brethren. 
It  was  Dr.  Hnmrctt  who 
assumed  the  atfcrtionate 
trust  of  raising  the  money 
to  buiid  the  Barker  memor- 

The  Barkrr  M™ori.l  j.^j   ,.^.„j,|e,„,^       xllC  listS  yet 

preserved  show  donations  of  luudier.  nails,  glass,  Libor,  and 
even  grocery  supjiiies.  Veiy  many  contributors  took  delight 
in  having  a  sliare  in  the  enterprise.  The  total  gifts  aggre- 
gate<I  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  college  thai  I>r.  Barker  reigned 
as  a  |(riuce.  Every  student  knew  instinctively  that  the  presi- 
dent was  his  personal  frit>n<l.  He  was  a  )iatient  and  prudent 
adviser  and  the  young  men  came  to  him  constantly  for  coun- 
sel. He  had  a  vital  interest  in  Ihe  individnal  fellow  and,  if 
there  were  a  wayward  or  discouraged  lad  on  the  Hill,  he  w^as 
asked  to  the  president's  table  to  enjoy  its  intimate  hospitality. 

In  the  recitation  room.  l>r.  Barker  shone  in  all  hi«  glory. 
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He  so  abounded  in  apt  illustration,  he  had  such  an  exuber- 
ance of  good  humor,  there  was  such  a  power  in  him  to  impart 
charm  to  routine,  he  had  such  a  grasp  of  the  subject  and  a 
keenness  of  interpretation  that  the  class  period  was  one  of 
mingled  instruction  and  entertainment.  The  boys  had  a  tradi- 
tion that  there  was  no  theme  on  which  he  was  not  qualified 
to  speak  at  once.  In  response  to  a  test  proposed  privately  in 
a  wager  by  a  graceless  youth,  the  president  held  forth  one 
day  upon  the  pedigree  of  dogs,  much  to  the  joy  of  his  confi- 
dent backers. 

The  mental  philosophy  class  met  at  eight  in  the  morning 
and  the  members  were  always  keen  to  get  the  earliest  glimpse 
of  the  Doctor  as  he  walked  through  the  campus.  If  he  came 
rubbing  his  hands,  then  they  knew  they  would  have  good 
stories  during  the  hour  and  extended  comment  upon  the  les- 
son, but  if  he  came  with  his  hands  behind  him,  then  it  was 
certain  that  a  session  of  quizzing  and  searching  questions  upon 
the  text  of  the  dav  was  ahead. 

No  one  can  measure  the  potency  of  this  life  transmuted 
into  the  many  hundreds  who  loved  him  so  devotedly  and 
accepted  his  precepts.  With  all  of  the  intellectual  equipment 
of  Dr.  Barker  for  his  duties,  his  teaching  by  example  lias  been 
his  most  precious  legacy  to  Allegheny  College.  He  was  an 
object  lesson  of  quiet  force.  This  simple  man  was  a  |»owerful 
man.  The  testimony  of  the  Hon.  James  A.  Gary,  '51,  today 
is  that  President  Barker  fixed  for  all  time  his  ideals  of  Chris- 
tian manhood.  That  never  in  a  long  life  has  this  Maryland 
statesman  known  any  other  man  in  an  executive  position  who 
achieved  ends  so  unobtrusively,  yet  so  effectively  and  perma- 
nently as  did  Dr.  John  Barker.  The  one  ambition  of  his  career 
was  to  do  his  Christian  duty  and  benefit  his  fellow  men. 

The  task  of  finding  another  president  for  the  college  was 
faced  at  once.  Dr.  Williams  meanwhile  performing  the  execu- 
tive duties.  The  spring  term  of  1860  brought  several  new 
students.  It  was  a  matter  of  comment  to  observe  the  improve- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  those  entering  college  then  as 
compared  with  1846,  when  many  were  scarcely  out  of  the 
spelling  book  and  required  common  school  instruction.     The 
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academies  by  the  Sixties  were  training  youth  for  the  Fresh- 
man Class. 

The  plan  of  a  quadrennial  reunion  of  the  alumni  of  Alle- 
gheny had  been  adopted  and  the  meeting  in  July  brouglit  a  tine 
outburst  of  college  loyalty.  Sixty  old  grads  came  back  from 
the  West  and  the  South,  where  the  Allegheny  intiueuce  had 
been  conspicuous.  India  also  sui)plied  its  quota.  l*i*ofessor 
Marvin  presided  and  in  the  class  roll,  Judge  Derickson,  '21, 
Judge  Van  Home,  '35,  l^rof.  Clarke,  '30,  Dr.  Hamnett,  '39, 
G.  W.  Hawkins,  '42,  Sanford  Hunt,  '47,  Prof.  Grier,  '49,  of 
Western  Reserve,  l*rof.  Clark,  '51,  of  Mt.  T'nion,  Judge  Gray, 
'53,  of  Iowa,  Bancroft,  '55,  Henderson,  '57,  Mansell,  '59. 
respondcHl.  Judge  Derickson,  the  president  of  the  Alumni, 
gave  reminiscences  of  the  davs  of  Timothv  Alden  and  (he  first 
gi'aduating  class. 

In  October  the  selection  for  the  i)residency  was  announced 
to  be  the  Rev.  George  Loomis,  I>.  1).  He  was  chosen,  it  was 
said,  because  he  was  pre-eminently  an  educator,  familiar  with 
the  economy  and  the  operation  of  colleges.  He  was  to  come 
to  Meadville  with  plans  for  putting  Allegheny  on  a  broader 
basis.  The  Board  of  Trustees  expected  him  to  increase  the 
number  of  buildings,  improve  the  grounds,  enlarge  the  endow- 
ment and  promised  him  its  cordial  co-operation.  One  liundred 
thousand  dollars  was  named  as  a  sum  that  should  be  secured, 
if  the  college  were  to  be  placed  on  a  substantial  basis. 

George  Loomis  was  born  June  30,  1817,  at  Attica,  N.  Y. 
He  prepared  for  college  in  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Semiimry  at 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  earning  the  money  for  his  education.  He  was 
graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  in  Connecticut  in  1842, 
being  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Ei)silon  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Societies.  He  was  called  to  (ienesee  Wesleyan  at  once 
to  l>e  the  professor  of  natural  science.  In  1844,  he  bec*ame 
principal  of  the  seminary  and  after  three  years  of  marked 
success,  he  resigne<l  to  be<*ome  chaplain  of  the  American  Sea- 
man's Friend  Society  at  Canton,  China.  Here  he  did  a  highly 
important  work  organizing  '^Bethels". 

After  the  return  of  Dr.  Loomis  to  America  in  1852,  he  was 
electe<l  the  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Wil- 
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niington,  Delaware,  the  most  prominent  institution  then  of 
the  kind  and  grade  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Here  he  remained  six  prosperous  years,  1)ut  the 
Northern  sympathies  of  the  executive  led  him  to  otter  his 
resignation  as  the  discussions  in  the  border  States  over  the 
slaverv  issue  became  more  acute. 

Dr.  Loomis  was  a  man  of  heroic  proportions,  standing  six 
feet  three  inches  in  height  and  of  robust  figure.  With  !iis  com- 
manding piiysical  presence  went  a  deep,  sonorous  voice.  He 
was  powerful  and  effective  in  pulpit  address.  His  travels  and 
ex]>erience  enabled  him  to  approach  all  ranks  of  men  with  ease. 
In  social  intercourse,  he  was  affable,  a  ready  and  interesting 
conversationalist.  As  a  son  of  \Vesleyan  University,  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  to  the  leadersliip  of  Allegheny.  He*  had  a 
wide  and  valuable  acquaintance  in  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion. His  varied  qualitications  fitted  him  in  an  eminent  degree 
for  his  new  responsibilities. 

The  new  president  was  inaugurated  on  Jan.  22,  1861,  in 
Central  Hall.  Judge  Derickson  presided  and  gave  the  opening 
address  upon  the  inlluence  of  Allegheny  in  the  community, 
reviewing  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Alden,  Clark, 
Ruter  and  Barker.  He  then  delivered  the  keys  of  the  college 
to  Dr.  Loomis  and  administered  the  oath  prescribed  in  the 
charter.  The  inaugural  address  was  a  discussion  of  education 
and  made  a  fine  im]n*ession.  Hon.  J.  W.  Howe  next  in  his 
peculiar  vein  urged  the  claims  of  Allegheny  upon  the  hearts 
and  pockets  of  the  citizens,  the  exercises  concluding  with  a 
collection  in  which  iive  Trustees  j)ledged  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. Meadville  had  grown  to  a  place  of  4000  people  nnd  the 
college  was  its  chief  ornament. 

Dr.  Loomis  grew  in  favor;  notwithstanding  the  excitement 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  \Var,  college  work  continued  as 
usual.  Twelve  had  left  for  home,  three  to  the  south,  by  the 
middle  of  May.  The  next  month  saw  the  Allegheny  Volunteers 
march  away  for  three  years'  service,  while  the  Seniors  in  the 
short  service  Meadville  Volunteers  came  home  from  Camp 
Wilkins  to  receive  their  diplomas  with  their  class.  The  Com- 
mencement brought  many  alumni  back  and  there  was  much 
enthusiasm  for  the  college  and  its  executive.    The  journey  to 
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Meadville  from  a  distance  was  no  longer  made  by  stage  coach. 
An  ex-student  of  1836  came  from  Pittsburgh  by  rail,  leaving 
at  1  a.  m.  and  going  to  Cleveland,  then  to  Girard  and  down  to 
Linesville,  a  distance  of  270  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $15.fi0.  The 
final  stretch  was  completed  by  stage,  Meadville  being  reached 
at  G  p.  m.  In  another  year  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
was  able  to  supply  connections  both  east  and  west  of  the  town. 
The  financial  plans  were  pushed  with  much  zeal.  The  Con- 
ferences took  special  collections  for  a  professorshii)  in  mathe- 
matics. An  educational  anniversary  was  inaugurated.  Dr. 
Loomis  traveled  widely  and  learned  the  patronizing  territory. 
Additional  gifts  came  from  Pittsburgh.  Judge  Chamberlain, 
who  had  made  Allegheny  a  beneficiary,  died,  and  the  will  went 
to  probate.  The  citizens  of  Meadville  made  a  purse  and  bought 
five  acres  to  the  south  of  the  campus,  preserving  the  vie>T  of  the 
college  from  the  valley.  The  Trustees  were  alert  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Land  Grant  Act  for  colleges,  giving  agricul- 
tural instruction  and  petitioned  that  one-third  of  the  thirty 
thousand  dollars  of  the  State  come  to  Allegheny. 

It  was  a  time  of  changes  in  the  Faculty.  Professor 
Williams  marched  away  to  war  and  Dr.  Hamnett  was  chosen 
vice-president  in  his  place.  The  vacancy  in  natural  sciences 
was  filled  Aug.  1,  1862,  by  the  election  of  Jeremiah  Tingley,  a 
graduate  of  Asbury  University,  who  had  been  teaching  at 
Baldwin  Institute.  James  Marvin,  '51,  became,  in  1862,  the 
professor  of  mathematics,  having  taught  at  Alfred  Academy, 
New  York,  and  in  Ohio.  Alexander  Martin  resigned  two  years 
later  his  chair  of  Greek  and  was  succeeded  by  Professor  A.  B. 
Hyde,  who  came  from  the  Cazenovia  Seminary.  At  this  time. 
Dr.  Loomis  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Genesee  College, 
but  the  Allegheny  Board  warmly  protested  against  his 
acceptance. 

However,  the  war  raging  between  North  and  South  brought 
inevitable  serious  confusion  and  loss  to  the  college.  The  sec- 
ond vear  closed  with  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  fiftv 
students,  but  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  made  it  necessary  to 
abandon  any  public  Commencement.  In  June,  1863,  the 
invasion  of  the  State  by  I^ee  and  the  calling  out  of  volunteers 
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t-aused  tliu  gtjuliuitiiif!;  exercises  to  he  postponed  until  August. 
F.  H.  Pierpont,  ".V.I,  {jovevnor  of  Virginia  ami  the  new  West 
Virginia,  Iiail  come  to  make  the  alumni  address,  anil  j«)>oke  to 
the  citizens  instead  of  tlic  cullege  body.  The  fall  term  opened 
with  eighty  on  the  Hill.  The  attendance  was  little  more  than 
half  the  enrollment  of  ISftO.  the  preparatory  department 
having  fallen  off  sharply.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  decline. 
President  Louuiis  was  optiniiKtie  and  abounding  in  plans  for 
the  future  of  Allegheny. 
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ALLEGHENY  IN  THE  CIVIL  AVAR 

VElt  tlif!  college  coiiiiiniiiity  in  the 
(|jiy«  of  l«(il  mil  the  lire  of  patri- 
otism quite  a«  fiercely  as  in  other 
assemblies  of  men.  To  Allegheny, 
in  the  Fifties,  ha«l  eome  not  a  few 
youths  from  I,rt)Hi!jiana,  Misaiss- 
ipjii,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  yet. 
as  the  politieal  lines  liecaiue  more 
Kharply  drawn  in  the  nation  over 
the  sliivery  i«Kiie,  the  college  hails 
were  in  the  main  free  from  aec- 
tional  controversy.  The  boys  from 
the  South  were  good  Ktudents, 
spiriteil  and  loyal  to  the  home- 
land. But  the  tension,  alter'  the 
firing  on  Ft.  Sumter,  liecame  ac- 
centuated beyond  bounds.  Ra»li 
words  were  Hpoken  about  ihe  cam- 
piiR.  Bitter  recriminations  then 
followed  and  an  indignation  meet- 
ing of  the  Nortliern  students,  which  resulted  in  a  committee  of 
three  with  H.  N.  Stnblis,  'CM,  as  chairman. 

The  nitimatnin  was,  "lietract.  or  leave  within  twenty-fonr 
honrfl  for  yonr  homes".  The  Southern  bloo<I  was  too  heated  to 
make  apology  and  President  Loomis  in  vain  urged  conciliation. 
Within  the  a]lotte<l  day,  the  group  that  had  applaude<l  the 
attack  in  South  Carolina  bade  farewell  to  Meadville.  Right  on 
the  heels  of  this  episode  came  the  flying  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  from  the  cupola  of  Old  Bentley.  The  students  gath- 
ered in  force  on  Saturday  morning,  April  20,  and  James  K, 
Stubbs,  a  stalwart,  six-footer,  bore  the  colors  over  the  roof  to 
the  top-most  point.  Then  the  door  to  the  tower  was  securely 
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barred,  so  no  unfriendly  hand  could  remove  the  banner  of  the 
North. 

The  flag  raising  brought  the  sentiment  of  the  college  to  the 
highest  pitch.  It  followed  irresistibly  that  on  the  same  after- 
noon the  boys  of  Allegheny  met  at  the  Court  House.  A  few 
addresses  were  made,  but  the  time  was  one  for  action.  D.  V. 
Derickson,  as  brigade  inspector  of  the  First  Brigade,  20th  Div. 
1*.  M.,  had  called  for  volunteers  under  the  proclamation  of 
Governor  Curtin.  The  lirst  to  inscribe  his  name  on  the  roster 
was  Alexander  Ashlev  and  the  second,  Octavius  L.  Williams, 
son  of  Professor  Williams,  and  then  they  came  in  quick  suc- 
cession until  seventy-eight  of  Allegheny-s  daring  sons  had 
enlisted  to  bcH!ome  defenders  of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  later  of  the  Union.  The  College  Company  orga- 
nized by  electing  Ira  Ayer,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo,  X.  1'.,  as  captain, 
Sion  B.  Smith  of  Alexandria,  Tenn.,  first  lieutenant,  Oscar 
Henning,  the  instructor  in  German,  second  lieutenant,  George 
H.  Norris  of  Windsor,  O.,  third  lieutenant. 

A  great  rally  took  place  Monday  night,  April  22,  in  rhe 
Court  House,  in  response  to  the  summons  throughout  the  com- 
munity of  "To  arms,  to  arms  I"  Judge  David  Derickson,  '21, 
presided  and  resolutions  were  passed  calling  upon  all  citizens 
to  show  evidences  of  their  i)atriotism.  The  newlv  formed  Col- 
lege  Volunteers  shared  the  praises  of  the  evening  with  an 
earlier  local  company,  named  the  Meadville  Volunteers,  which 
had  been  gathering  recruits  for  a  few  days.  The  week  previous 
there  had  been  nightly  patriotic  gatherings  in  the  town. 

This  first  company  had  enlisted  for  three  months.  Its 
officers  were  S.  B.  Dick,  '58,  captain;  G.  H.  Bemus,  first 
lieutenant,  and  T.  R.  Kennedy,  '55,  second  lieutenant.  J.  B. 
Compton,  '61,  and  S.  :M.  Davis,  '61,  were  privates.  Orders  came 
to  them  on  April  25  to  jirepare  for  immediate  departure.  They 
went  into  camp  at  the  fair  grounds  and  the  townsfolk  sub- 
scribed .faOOO  to  fit  them  out.  On  May  2,  the  Meadville  Volun- 
teers  left  via  Linesville  for  Camp  Wilkins,  but  the  first  call  of 
President  Lincoln  for  75,000  men  had  been  met  before  the  com- 
I)any  reached  Pittsburgh.     It  remained  in  camp  until  it  was 
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placed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps,  forming  Company 
F,  9th  Regiment. 

However  widely  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  had  differed 
heretofore  on  questions  of  public  policy'  and  in  reference  to 
l)olitical  parties,  they  were  unanimous  in  the  defense  of  the 
Union.  The  quota  of  the  State  was  fourteen  regiments,  but  in 
ten  days  after  the  proclamation  at  Washington,  twenty-five 
regiments  with  arms,  accoutrements  and  perfect  organizations, 
numbering  20,979  men,  were  in  the  field.  On  April  16,  1861, 
Major  General  R.  Patterson,  commanding  Pennsylvania  troops 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  requested  Governor  Curtin  to  call  out 
twenty-five  additional  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry 
to  serve  three  months,  and  to  be  forthwith  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  secretary  of  war,  at  last  realizing  the  seriousness  ot* 
the  impending  conflict,  decided  not  to  accept  any  more  com- 
panies enlisted  for  only  a  three  months'  period.  So,  on  April 
30,  1861,  General  Patterson's  order  was  countermanded.  In 
response  to  this  call,  however,  companies  were  meanwhile  daily 
arriving  in  Harrisburg.  As  a  consequence,  on  the  second  of 
May,  a  committee,  Gideon  J.  Ball,  chairman,  reported  a  bill  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature,  which  provided  for 
the  organizing  of  a  military  corps  to  be  called  the  Reserve 
Volunteer  Corps  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  corps  was  to  be  composed  of  Thirteen  regiments  of 
infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  light  artillery,  making 
fifteen  regiments  in  all,  which  were  to  be  enlisted  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  or  for  the  war,  or  until  dismissed,  for  the  defense 
of  the  State  until  such  time  as  the  United  States  Government 
should  call  for  them ;  then  to  be  mustered  into  the  United 
States  army  as  requisitions  from  time  to  time  should  be  made 
Hence  their  name.  Reserve  Corps;  though  later,  the  men  of 
these  regiments  claimed  they  deserved  their  names  because  the 
hardest  campaignings  of  the  war  and  the  most  scourging  bat- 
tles were  reserved  for  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  different  States. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  May  this  bill  was  passed,  and  the  call  for 
volunteers  was  sent  throughout  the  State. 
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Forever."  Eacli  soldier  received  a  tiny  flag  of  silk  to  wear 
upon  his  coat.  The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a  large  gath- 
ering of  friends.  The  weeks  were  spent  in  drilling,  with  occa- 
sional parades  on  Chestnut  street  to  display  the  martial  bear- 
ing of  the  men. 

Governor  Curtin,  on  May  24,  accepted  the  college  company 
for  three  years'  service,  at  the  urgent  solicitations,  it  was  said, 
of  the  wife  of  Senator  I).  A.  Finney,  '40,  who  had  come  to  Har- 
risburg.  But  more  than  a  fortnight  of  preparation  ensued  while 
the  quota  of  the  comj)any  was  tilled  by  a  score  and  more  of 
recruits  from  the  western  j>art  of  Crawford  county.  The  young 
soldiers  went  in  a  body,  on  June  2,  to  hear  Prof.  L.  1 ).  Williams 
preach  on  *The  War  for  the  Union",  taking  as  his  text  Titus 
3 :1.  The  Crawford  Journal  declared,  "No  finer  band  of  voung 
men  has  gone  to  the  war  than  those  who  compose  the  college 
company,  and  they  have  the  warmest  wishes  of  the  com- 
munit}'."  Ira  Ayer,  Jr.,  though  an  underclassman,  was  experi- 
enced in  militarj^  tactics  and  his  selection  to  lead  his  comrades 
was  a  wise  choice.  A  gentle  spirited  man  in  ju'ivate  life,  on 
the  firing  line  he  was  the  incarnation  of  courage. 

But  finally  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  l«^<il,  the  Allegheny 
College  (^ompany,  later  known  officially  as  Company  I,  39th 
Regiment,  10th  Reserve,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  gathered  on 
the  campus  for  a  farewell  to  the  college  which  had  nurtured 
and  matured  them.  Addresses  of  i>atriotism,  loyalty  and  God- 
speed to  Allegheny's  sons  were  made  by  President  Loomis,  as 
well  as  by  representatives  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  townsmen. 
But  the  climax  of  the  farewell  was  the  presentation  by  Miss 
Hattie  Bain,  later  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Milton  Phelps,  of  a 
beautiful  flag  to  the  college  com])any  from  the  ladies  of  Mead- 
ville,  who  were  already  organizing  themselves  for  **home  ser- 
vice" under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Moore  of  the  Cnited 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  The  parting  injunction  of  Alle- 
gheny's president  was:  "Come  back  with  the  flag,  boys,  or 
come  back  wrajjped  in  its  folds."  That  standard  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  the  college  today. 

These  exercises,  however,  can  best  be  related  by  quoting 
from  a  letter  written  by  Octavius  Williams  to  John  A.  Stuntz 
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—a  college  friend  and  messmate:  "I  would  whisk  some  of  the 
dust  from  off  that  rememberer  of  yours  as  I  call  to  mind  the 
gathering  upon  the  college  campus  when  the  ladies  (of  Mead- 
ville)  presented  to  us  the  beautiful  flag  with  its  thirty-four 
stars  and  inscription,  'Semper  Fidelis'.  I  can't  give  you  the 
bill  of  fare,  as  spread  upon  the  tables,  but  you  will  admit  it 
was  rather  better  than  the  menu  at  T'ncle  Samuel's  hostelry 
— the  Camp  Wilkins  Cafe,  which  a  few  days  later  became  our 
abode. 

*'It  would  not  be  a  strain  upon  your  forgetter  to  recall  to 
mind  the  little  needle  books,  or  rolls,  supplied,  containing 
needles,  thread,  pins,  scissors,  etc.,  (Handy  Betties,  I  think 
they  called  them)  which  the  good  ladies  gave  us.  Oh  yes,  and 
there  was  another  contraption  which  tliey  supplied  us  with. 
Do  you  remember  the  white  muslin  headgear — sort  of  a  white 
cap  arrangement  with  a  flap  to  protect  Mhe  poor  boys'  necks' 
from  the  rays  of  a  southern  sun  and  made  a  fellow  look  as 
though  he  had  got  his  shirt  on  wrong  end  up?  I  don't  think 
those  night  caps — they  had  some  French  name  for  them — ever 
got  further  south  than  Pittsburgh,  do  you?  Of  course  you 
remember  our  embarkation  on  the  canal  boat,  J.  D.  Gill,  having 
been  named  for  one  of  Meadville's  most  prominent  citizen.s. 
and  later  mayor  of  the  town,  with  its  skipper,  *Call'  Dickson, 
and  our  flrst  night  out,  with  the  look(mt's  frecpient  warning, 
*Low  bridge,  full  of  spikes'.  At  Evansburg,  Hartstown  and 
Sherman svi lie  our  craft  was  honored  with  an  anvil  salute.  It 
was  at  the  latter  place  we  were  treated  to  breakfast  and  a  last 
farewell  and  God-bless-von  from  Crawford  Countv." 

The  local  press  of  June  18  gave  its  version  of  the  departure 
as  follows: 

The  Allegheny  College  Volunteers,  the  second  company  from  this 
place,  left  for  Camp  Wright,  near  Pittsburgh,  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
per  canal  boat.  An  immense  crowd  of  citizens  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  assembled  upon  the  banks  of  the  canal  to  bid  them  adieu.  They 
were  as  fine  and  manly  a  set  of  young  soldiers  as  ever  started  for  war, 
and  although  but  few  of  them  went  immediately  from  our  midst,  they 
had  won  largely  upon  the  public  sympathy,  and  the  scene  of  their 
departure  was  most  affecting. 

The  line  was  formed   about  seven   and  one   half  o'clock   upon  the 
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towing  path,  and  as  the  roll  was  called,  the  men  stepped  upon  the  boat. 
Each  man  was  presented,  as  he  stepped  on  board,  with  a  "HavelocK" 
by  some  of  our  patriotic  young  ladies,  whose  earnest  zeal  in  providing 
for  their  comfort  the  volunteers  will  not  soon  forget.  They  were  alsj 
each  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Misses  Mc- 
Farland  and  Ellis — a  gift  from  a  few  of  the  ladies — which  were  thank- 
fully received.  The  occasion  was  enlivened  with  music  by  the  Come; 
Band,  and  an  occasional  national  song  from  the  young  ladies,  which  rose 
up  clearly  and  beautifully  in  the  still  evening  air. 

At  about  eight  and  one  quarter  o'clock  the  boat  weighed  anchor  and 
the  gallant  company  gradually  moved  out  of  sight,  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  spectators,  which  were  lustily  returned  from  the  boat.  The  earnest 
prayers  of  the  good  people  of  Meadville  follow  the  young  men  in  the 
noble  mission  upon  which  they  have  gone. 

The  form  of  transportation  was  not  rapid,  but  it  was  sure, 
and  after  three  days  the  destination  was  reached.  This  march 
by  canal  boat  was  largely  a  triumphal  procession.  Every  town 
along  the  route  strove  to  do  honor  to  the  young  soldiers  and 
war  in  anticipation  was  one  long  holiday.  On  the  morning  on 
the  twelfth  of  June  at  six  o'clock  the  company  left  "the  raging 
canal"  for  a  hike  of  a  mile  to  breakfast  at  Sherman's  Corners. 
At  Hartstown,  a  bevy  of  twenty  young  ladies  came  on  the  boat 
and  rode  to  the  next  lock.  At  Greenville,  a  mile  from  town, 
the  local  brass  band  met  the  college  recruits  and  escorted  them 
to  supper  and  addresses  by  the  pastors  of  the  place.  By  night 
to  Sharon,  the  second  day  brought  more  dining,  speeches  and 
patriotic  songs  by  the  ladies.  At  Middlesex,  the  private  homes 
welcomed  the  Allegheny  boys  to  their  hospitality  and  a  gath- 
ering of  a  thousand  loyalists  cheered  them  off  on  their  boat 
again.  From  New  Castle  to  Camp  Wilkins  the  journey  was 
rapid  and  uneventful. 

This  camp  was  on  the  fair  grounds,  east  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
many  other  companies  were  assembled  here  before  the  second 
Meadville  company  arrive<l.  Of  the  three  regiments  '.'amping 
at  Wilkins  by  June  first,  a  student  member  of  the  Meadville 
Volunteers  wrote  home,  "There  are  some  boys  who  attended 
Allegheny  in  nearly  every  company  on  the  grounds,  and  we 
have  great  delight  in  talking  over  college  days."  Soon  the  Col- 
lege Volunteers  lost  in  a  measure  their  identity  by  being 
merged,  on  June  20,  into  the  Thirtj-ninth  Regiment,  Tenth 
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Reserve,  coiuiiiouly  known  as  the  10th  Regiment,  P.  R.  V.  C. 
The  regimental  officers  were  Col.  John  S.  McCalmont,  '40,  of 
the  regular  army,  .lames  T.  Kirk,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Har- 
rison Allen,  major.  The  Allegheny  group  was  made  Company  I. 
Jefferson  ('ollege  furnished  Company  1)  of  the  same  regiment. 

The  barracks  at  Camp  Wilkins  were  originally  built  and 
used   for   the   Allegheny   County   Fair.     The   buildings   were 
simply  rough  wooden  strurtures.     Stalls,  pens  and  sties  wei'e 
fitted  up  along  the  sides  with  boards  two  or  three  feet  wide, 
and  upon  these  the  boys  slei)t.     Of  these  stoic  couches  one  of 
the  boys  writes,  "1  never  before  realize<l  just  how  hard  a  ]>lank 
was,  or  how  sharp  were  bones  until  I  had  occupied  one  of  these 
bunks  for  a  couple  of  nights.     I  imagine  the  soldiers  of  today 
would  set  up  a  mighty  protest  if  they  were  turned  into  such  an 
enclosure  like  animals,  with  no  more  than  we  had,  and  told  to 
nmke  themselves  comfortable  I     But  disagreeable  as  were  our 
surroundings,  what  a   paradise  we  would   have  struck  if   in 
March,  1S()2,  when  moving  from  Hunters-  Mills  to  Alexandria, 
we  could  have  turned  into  such  a  structure.     It  was  here  that 
we  began  to  cut  our  eye  teeth  and  to  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  difference  between  home  comforts  and  the  uncomfortable 
things  of  a  military  camp,  between   the  meals  our  mothers 
served,  yes,  and  the  ones  Old  Allegheny  provided,  and  the  fare 
of  a  soldier. 

"After  we  had  each  drawn  a  tin  plate,  a  knife,  a  fork,  a 
large  and  a  small  spoon,  and  a  tin  cup,  we  were  ready  for  our 
several  i>ortions  of  hard  tack,  salt  pork,  beans,  coffee  and 
sugar,  with  occasionally  corned  bei*f  instead  of  salt  pork.  *Em- 
balmed  beef,  which  we  hear  so  much  about  nowadays,  had 
not  vet  been  discovered.  After  a  few  davs,  we  were  more  accus- 
tomed  to  the  ways  of  camp  life,  had  a  com])any  cook,  and  were 
occasionallv  treated  to  such  luxuries  and  delicacies  as  fresh 
beef,  potatoes,  bean  or  vegetable  soup,  and  soft  bread,  as 
bakers'  bread  was  called  to  distinguish  it  fnmi  hard  tack. 
Furthermore,  either  the  ])lanks  we  slept  on  grew  mellowed 
scmiewhat,  or  the  sharp  points  of  our  hip  bones  must  have  be- 
come rounded  off,  for  it  was  not  long  before  we  could  lie  down 
and  sleep  comfortably  any  place.'' 
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O.  L.  Williams,  who  kept  a  diary  duriug  his  enlistment,  and 
until  he  was  discharged  because  of  wounds  in  the  second  year, 
wrote  of  the  boys  in  this  camp,  after  re-reading  in  later  years 
his  entries  for  those  days,  "I  often  wonder  if  any  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  that  original  company  have  ever,  in  mind,  compared 
that  undrilled,  ununiformed  and  intensely  unsophisticated  lot 
of  boys  with  their  camp  equipage,  consisting  principally  of 
bundles  of  clothes,  bed  blankets,  and  patchwork  quilts,  with 
the  thoroughly  drilleil,  uniformed  and  equipped  State  and  Na- 
tional Guard  which  everv  State  in  the  Union  can  now  muster 
in  less  than  twentv-four  hours'  notice?  Was  there  ever  so 
gi*een  a  lot  of  soldiers  as  we  were,  who  made  up  the  bulk  of 
the  forces  that  rallied  to  the  support  of  Father  Abraham? 

*'It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  again  muster  such  a  lot 
of  greenhorns,  because  every  school  boy  now  knows  a  little 
something  about  military  drill,  while  we  actually  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  'right  and  left  face'  when  we  first  subscribed 
our  names  to  the  college  company's  roll.  Still  we  were  as  well 
schooled  in  military  tactics  as  most  of  the  volunteers,  and  *reg- 
ulars'  were  almost  unknown  in  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac  to 
which  we  were  assigned.  Indeed,  the  passing  of  a  company  of 
regulars  would  attract  almost  as  much  attention  as  a  circus. 

*^We  will  seek  in  vain  for  any  satisfactory'  reason  why  such 
a  vast  throng  of  the  rawest  kind  of  raw  recruits  that  filled 
Camp  Wilkins  should  offer  their  services  and  propose  to  stand 
between  their  Union  and  its  enemies,  except  on  the  ground  of 
genuine  love  and  highest  loyalty — nothing  short  of  the  most 
intense,  patriotic  impulses.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but 
the  response  of  Isaiah,  'Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me',  when  in  his 
vision  he  heard  his  Lord  sav,  *Whom  shall  I  send  and  who  will 
go  for  us?' " 

When  the  Allegheny  Company  reache<l  Camp  Wilkins,  it 
was  in  a  filthy  condition,  rations  were  poor  and  irregular  and 
consequently  much  sickness  jirevailed.  But  under  the  ener- 
getic efforts  of  the  comnmndant.  Colonel  Hays,  '40,  it  was  soon 
made  clean,  the  food  became  wholesome,  jjlentiful  and  regular, 
so  that  the  camp  quickly  attained  a  military  appearance.  Here, 
too.  Company  I's  ranks  were  augmented  by  transfers  so  as  to 
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make  up  its  full  quota  of  men — though  none  of  the  Allegheny 
boys  were  transferred  at  that  time,  so  that  they  might  keep 
their  identity  as  Allegheny  College's  representation  in  the 
northern  army.  Alexander  Ashley  wrote  to  Meadville  of  his 
impressions  as  follows:  **1  like  the  Tenth  Regiment,  there  are 
more  God-fearing  men  in  it  than  in  others.  Camp  life  abounds 
in  swearing,  obscenity  and  gambling,  but  our  chaplain,  Rev.  J. 
M.  Green,  of  the  Erie  Conference,  is  an  energetic  leader.  He  is 
holding  religions  services  and  our  Allegheny  boys  are  active." 

On  July  1,  they  moved  twelve  miles  up  the  river  to  Camp 
Wright,  and  on  the  eighteenth  left  for  Cund)erland,  Md.,  but 
before  reaching  Boiling  S[)rings,  a  few  miles  from  Hopewell, 
orders  were  received  to  countermarch  and  report  to  Harris- 
burg,  there  to  be  mustered  into  the  United  States  Army  for 
three  years'  service,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1861,  the  day 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought.  On  the  night  of 
the  twenty-second,  the  Tenth  started  for  Washington,  going 
first  by  rail  to  Baltimore.  Here  they  camped  by  the  station  for 
a  few  hours  on  the  twenty- third,  where  they  were  met  by  a 
much  flustered  city  police  force,  warning  them  of  the  possibility 
of  being  attacked  in  the  streets,  as  the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
had  been  by  a  mob  of  angi\v  secessionists  a  few  weeks  l)efore,  if 
they  attempted  to  nmrch  through  the  city. 

But  Colonel  McCalmont,  declining  to  entertain  any  such  a 
proposition,  ordered  the  distribution  of  twenty  rounds  of  shot 
and  then  with  the  significant  order,  **Fix  bajonets,  route  step, 
march",  led  his  men  directly  through  the  city  unmolested,  with 
bands  playing  and  flags  waving.  It  was  on  this  march  that  the 
regiment  secured  its  mascot  in  the  shape  of  a  little  darkey  boy 
who,  attracted  by  the  martial  music  and  the  sound  of  tramping 
feet,  fell  into  step  at  the  head  of  the  column.  When  they  broke 
ranks,  he  made  himself  so  useful  in  holding  horses,  finding 
tools,  pegging  tents,  etc.,  that  he  was  allowed  to  accompany  the 
men,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  during  their  long  and 
arduous  campaigning  extending  over  three  years.  They  never 
knew  any  other  name  for  him  than  that  of  ^Baltimore',  with 
which  the  soldiers  christened  him. 

The  troops  bivoucked  on  the  common  south  of  the  city. 
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Here  they  spent  the  night,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  moved  on 
to  Washington,  arriving  there  the  following  day,  and  encamped 
within  a  mile  of  the  Capitol.  In  September,  Company  I  was 
assigned  to  picket  duty  at  Great  Falls,  on  the  Potomac  River, 
being  retained  in  Tenallytown  a  week  for  drill  and  review  by 
General  McCall,  who  pronounced  the  regiment  in  excellent  war 
trim  and  assigned  them  to  the  third  brigade  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  Brigadier  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  commanding. 

The  division  was  assembled  Sept.  10th  on  the  parade  ground 
for  review  and  each  regiment  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
flag  by  Governor  Curtin,  who  was  accompanied  by  President 
Lincoln,  General  McCall,  General  McClellan,  General  Butler, 
Secretary  of  War  Cameron  and  their  several  staffs.  Thousands 
of  people  from  Washington  and  the  surrounding  country,  in 
carriages  and  on  foot,  were  present  to  witness  the  presentation. 
The  flags  were  the  gift  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  the  des- 
cendants of  ^'Heroes  and  Sages  of  the  Kevolution." 

On  October  10,  Company  1  with  the  Reserves'  regiment 
was  ordered  across  into  Virginia  to  assist  in  keeping  "all  quiet 
along  the  Potomac",  so  that  their  left  wing  connected  with 
General  Smith's  division.  Their  baptism  of  fire  came  on  De- 
cember 10  at  the  battle  of  Dranesville.  The  Third  brigade, 
composed  of  four  regiments  and  the  "Bucktails"  (First  Rifles) 
drove  the  enemy  in  confusion  from  the  field,  the  first  victory  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  One  of  the  college  boys,  in  his 
memoirs,  thus  describes  the  engagement : 

"The  10th  regiment  had  come  to  a  halt.  General  Ord  was 
with  Eastman's  battery,  which  was  posted  beside  a  small  white 
church,  perhaps  a  fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  where  our  regiment 
stood.  Colonel  McCalmont,  knowing  we  were  likely  to  run  into 
trouble,  was  instructing  the  officers  and  men  in  the  formation 
of  square  by  platoons  of  companies  to  resist  cavalry,  a  move- 
ment we  had  never  before  practiced.  Presently  from  away  on 
our  left  through  the  woods  came  sounds  as  of  picket  firing,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  the  captain  of  Company  A  of  the  Bucktail 
regiment  came  lunging  through  the  woods  as  though  the  canni- 
bals were  after  him  and  shouted  to  our  commander,  'Colonel, 
the  pickets  are  driven  in  and  the  Buoktails  are  attacked'.    The 
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Colonel  replied,  'That's  nothing  to  nie ;  go  to  the  general  with 
it.'  The  last  we  saw  of  the  captain  he  was  fairly  flying  up  the 
road  towards  the  hatterv. 

•'He  had  time  to  get  scarcely  half  way  there  when  the  bat- 
tery limbered  uj)  and  wheeled  into  tlie  road,  and  with  General 
Ord  riding  beside  it,  the  horses  came  back  down  the  rough  cob- 
blestone pavement  at  a  gallop,  making  enongh  racket  to  waken 
an  Egyptian  mummy.  The  general  called  to  us,  *Men,  make  a 
flank  movement  and  let  the  battery  through.'  In  an  instant  we 
were  in  the  ditch  and  the  horses  dashed  forward  at  their  utmost 
speed,  the  gunners  clinging  to  their  positions  as  the  wagons 
bounded  over  the  stones,  like  monkeys  clinging  to  circus  ponies. 
I  remember  the  order  given  the  colonel  as  they  galloped  by  as 
though  it  were  but  yesterday — for  this  was  our  first  engage- 
ment. Without  slacking  his  pace,  with  visor  upturned  as 
usual,  and  mustache  more  bristling  than  ever,  the  general 
turned  in  his  saddle  and  said,  'Colonel,  march  your  men  to  sup- 
port this  battery',  and  on  they  sped.  Colonel  McCalmont  im- 
mediately brought  *01d  Bobtail'  to  an  about  face  and  straight- 
ening himself  up,  gave  in  his  deep  stentorian  voice  the  com- 
mand, *Ba — tal — lion.  At — ten — tion  I  Right — face  I  Forward 
— double  quick — March  I' 

*'We  followed  the  battery  bnt  a  short  distance,  perhaps 
thirtv  or  fortv  rods,  when,  on  account  of  the  bend  in  the  road, 
the  colonel,  to  make  a  crosscut,  ordered  the  pioneers  with  their 
axes  to  knock  down  a  length  of  fence  and  we  filed  to  the  left 
across  the  field.  Up  to  this  time  our  colors  were  rolled  up  and 
sheath  drawn  over  them.  We  were  about  half  way  across  the 
field,  when  the  color  bearer  pulled  off  its  covering  and  unrolled 
the  flag,  and  scarcely  had  it  straightened  in  the  breeze  when  a 
rebel  shell  came  screaming  over  our  heads  and  burst  away  off 
on  our  left,  and  though  the  shell  passed  probably  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  feet  over  our  heads,  I  never  before  or  since  saw 
such  dodging.  Scarcely  an  officer  or  man  in  the  regiment  failed 
to  make  a  verv  low  bow  on  introduction  to  that  first  shell.  W> 
ha<l  not  yet  learned  that  the  balls  one  hears,  or  sees,  are  the 
ones  he  may  laugh  at. 

"The  battery  was  quickly  planted  on  a  knoll  and  began  to 
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respond  briskly  to  the  Confederate  guns.  We  took  a  position 
directly  behind  the  guns,  and  while  we  were  nominally  support 
ing  the  battery,  that  knoll  was  supi)orting  us.  From  our  posi- 
tion we  could  not  see  what  was  going  on  in  front,  though  we 
could  hear  the  terrible  musketry  firing  by  the  9th  Keginient 
close  by,  and  twice  or  thrice  Colonel  McCalmont,  now  on  foot, 
came  back  from  a  position  where  he  could  observe  what  was 
going  on,  and  informed  us  that  Stuart's  Black  Horse  (^avalry 
was  about  to  charge  on  the  battery,  but  thanks  to  the  marks- 
manship of  our  gunners,  a  ball  struck  one  of  the  Confederate 
caissons  and  blew  it  up,  killing  nearly  all  the  gunners,  a  num- 
ber of  their  horses  and  scattering  the  cavalry,  brought  the  en- 
gagement to  a  speedy  termination,  the  enemy  beating  a  hasty 
retreat.  The  federal  loss  was  eight  killed  and  sixtj-four 
wounded,  though  none  of  the  Comjiany  I  boys  figured  in  the 
casualties." 

Early  in  March,  18G2,  when  the  grand  forward  movement  of 
the  army  was  made,  the  Tenth  marched  to  Hunter's  Mills  and 
after  a  day  of  picket  duty,  on  to  Alexandria.  Shortly  after,  the 
Reserves  marched  through  Fairfax  and  Centreville  (where  the 
wooden  guns  were  still  in  jiosition)  on  to  Manassas  Junction. 
Thence  thev  went  to  Catlett's  Station  and  across  country  to 
Fredericksburg.  About  this  time.  Colonel  McCalmont  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kirk  over  the  regi- 
ment. The  division  was  sent  by  water  to  the  Peninsula,  and  on 
the  14th  of  June  was  attached  to  Porter's  Corps  and  held  the 
right  of  the  line  near  Mechanicsville.  Now  Company  I  was 
thrown  forward  as  skirmishers,  holding  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  River,  and  Ciaines  Mills,  where  the  college  com- 
pany received  its  first  scourging  and  was  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers. 

At  Gaines  Mills  was  a  small  stream,  with  a  deep  channel, 
approache<l  by  a  wooded  slope  on  the  left  bank.  Behind  this 
were  level  fields.  General  McCall  drew  his  troops  up  in  three 
lines  in  the  woods,  replacing  the  first  line  with  the  second, 
while  the  first  recuperated,  the  second  with  the  third,  then  the 
third  with  a  fresh  line  refornie<l  from  the  survivors  of  the  first 
and  second  lines;  while  he  had  his  artillery  placed  behind  in 
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the  level  fields  and  which  he  did  not  intend  to  use  until  his 
army  had  been  driven  back  out  of  the  woods  by  the  enemy. 

The  Allegheny  Company  was  first  ordered  to  the  left,  wliere 
the  firing  from  the  enemy's  guns  was  terrific,  and  from  whei'e  it 
proved  impossible  to  return.  Many  fell  here.  Then  the  order 
came  to  charge.  Down  the  slope  into  the  ravine,  up  the  other 
side — where  they  were  safer  as  the  artillery  was  fired  over  their 
heads — to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  clearing  the  woods  of  the  enemy 
and  holding  their  advanced  position  despite  the  frequent  and 
desperate  attempts  of  the  rebels  to  dislodge  them,  until  night- 
fall when  they  with  the  whole  brigade  were  withdrawn  across 
the  Chickahominy.  Company  I  lost  six  killed,  three  missing 
(probably  killed)  and  seventeen  wounded  in  this  engagement. 
Those  killed  were  King,  Wright,  J.  W.  Wikoff,  Church,  Bole 
and  Pier. 

After  crossing  the  Chickahominy  during  the  night,  the 
wounded  were  removed  to  the  field  hospital  and  the  company 
found  its  division  at  Charles  City  Cross  Koads.  Of  this  with- 
drawal. Captain  Ayer  wrote  thus,  *^I  think  I  have  never  seen 
examples  of  gi'eater  endurance  than  exhibited  upon  the  part  of 
the  wounded  in  this  retreat  across  the  Chickahominy.  Satur- 
day they  were  lying  all  day  at  the  hospital  with  little  or  no 
attention.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  warm.  Sunday  they 
marched  all  day  through  a  sweltering  sun,  resting  perhaps 
two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  garments  of  many 
of  them  were  stitf  with  blood.  They  had  no  nourishing  food. 
Their  wounds  had  simply  been  bound  up  with  no  further 
attention,  and  they  were  already  much  annoved  with  worms. 

"Still  there  was  no  murmur.  All  endured  cheerfully. 
Toward  evening  the  wounded  men  passed  through  a  field  in 
which  there  were  a  number  of  sheep,  when  Sergeant  Hollister. 
notwithstanding  that  his  arm  was  so  shattered  as  afterwards 
to  require  amputation,  took  his  revolver  and  in  company  with 
others,  after  a  hard  chase,  succeeded  in  bringing  one  of  them 
down.  Having  detailed  one  of  my  men  to  help  them  along,  he 
made  a  good  kettle  of  mutton  broth,  of  which  they  all  partook 
and  were  much  invigorated." 

But  they  had  need  of  all  their  strength,  for  they  reached 
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Charles  City  Cross  Roads  just  in  time  for  the  hard  battle  which 
occurred  there,  quickly  followed  by  a  tenaciously  contested 
tight  at  Malvern  Hill,  in  which  the  College  Company  was  used 
as  Reserves,  on  account  of  their  exhaustion,  and  while  not 
actually  engaged,  yet  were  present,  and  retained  on  the  battle 
field.  The  account  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  as  given  in 
a  letter  written  at  Harrison's  Landing,  July  21,  1862,  by 
George  Norris,  '61,  quartermaster  of  the  10th  Regiment,  has 
many  thrilling  passages : 

•i  feel  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  the  Seven 
Days'  battle  before  Richmond.  After  our  arrival,  hardly  a  day  passed 
without  our  being  under  arms.  Almost  perfect  quiet  reigned  through 
our  Camp — the  sound  of  the  fife,  the  drum  and  the  bugle  was  not  as 
formerly  heard.  The  sharp  crack  of  the  picket's  rifle  and  sometimes 
skirmishing  along  our  lines,  with  an  occasional  boom  of  a  big  gun  from 
either  side,  its  whiz-whizzing  sound,  exploding  of  the  shell,  etc.,  was  all 
that  broke  the  stillness — the  solemn  stillness  that  boded  the  coming  of 
storm.  We  were  not  allowed  to  have  large  fires  in  daytime,  and  none  at 
all  at  night,  as  this  would  have  exposed  us  to  the  shot  and  shell  of  the 
enemy. 

At  noon,  Thursday,  June  26,  we  received  orders  to  be  ready  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice  to  the  rear  of  Woodbury  Bridge  (over  the 
Chickahominy).  About  4  p.  m.,  crack!  crack!  went  the  pickets'  rifles, 
then  volleys  of  musketry  and  within  ten  minutes,  our  four  batteries  were 
planted  and  hurling  their  deadly  missiles  at  the  foe.  The  battle  thus 
begun  at  Mechanicsville  raged  till  ten  o'clock.  Seven  batteries  of 
artillery  reinforced  us  and  the  roar  of  the  conflict  surpassed  the  greatest 
storm  you  ever  heard.  The  flash  from  the  cannon  was  like  the  light- 
ning's glare.  The  enemy  charged  our  batteries  and  rifle  pits  again  and 
again,  but  were  promptly  met  every  time  with  a  perfect  shower  of  lead, 
cannister  and  grape,  which  swept  them  down  as  the  autumnal  winds 
sweep  the  forests  of  their  covering,  literally  piling  them  in  heaps. 

At  Gaines  Mills,  the  fight  began  at  noon.  Neither  side  gained  any 
ground  until  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  Rebels,  being 
heavily  reinforced,  and  our  men  done  out  by  long  fighting,  drove  our 
troops  from  the  woods  on  the  left  and  charged  upon  our  batteries.  Just 
at  this  juncture,  cheer  after  cheer  came  up  from  the  direction  of  Wood- 
bury Bridge,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  learned  that  the  famous  Irish 
Brigade  was  hastening  to  our  relief.  With  a  shout  for  *Ould  Ireland  and 
America  forever',  they  charged,  drove  back  the  foe  and  retook  the 
ground  lost  previously.  In  this  battle  our  company  (I)  had  the  greatest 
loss  of  any  one  company  in  the  Tenth. 
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At  daylight,  the  next  day,  we  received  orders  to  about  face  and  move 
towards  the  James  river.  We  proceeded  to  Charles  City  Cross  Roads, 
where  we  lay  down  in  line  of  battle  for  the  night.  No  fires  were  allowed, 
nor  noises  of  any  kind.  The  same  deathlike  stillness  prevailed  tonight 
as  that  of  last  night,  and  the  same  ominous  signal  lights  were  occasion- 
ally seen.  On  such  occasions,  a  feeling,  not  of  dread  or  fear,  but  of  awe 
stole  over  me.  The  enemy  came  up  about  noon  and  the  Tight  com- 
menced, the  Rebels  getting  an  awful  drubbing,  after  which  our  troops 
fell  back  to  Savage  Station,  and  again  awaited  the  enemy.  Here  ihe 
contest  was  more  equal  than  in  the  morning,  but  after  some  pretty  sharp 
fighting,  the  enemy  was  again  repulsed.  After  the  tight  of  June  30th. 
our  forces  fell  back  to  Malvern  Hill  which  is  near  to  Turkey  Island  bend 
in  the  James  river. 

Here  our  troops  were  soon  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  and  notwith- 
standing the  circumstances  of  our  having  but  little  sleep  for  tive  con- 
secutive nights  and  being  very  weary  from  our  great  labors  during  as 
many  days,  yet  we  eagerly  awaited  the  coming  of  the  foe.  in  a  short 
time  General  McClellan  rode  along  our  lines;  cheer  after  cheer  of  tens  of 
thousands  rent  the  air,  bands  were  playing,  and  all  felt  again  strong  to 
do  and  dare  for  the  cause  of  his  beloved  country.  McClellan  in  person 
formed  our  heavy  lines.  At  three  the  tight  started  tiercely.  Three 
times  the  foe  tried  to  break  our  lines  and  drive  us  back,  but  each  time 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter." 

After  tlie  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  the  third  brigade  went  to 
Harrison's  Landinji;.  Here  Major  Sion  J^.  Smith,  formerly  of 
Company  I,  resi«i^ned  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Knox  of 
Company  E.  The  Tenth  was  the  last  rejximent  to  embark  in  the 
transfer  from  the  dames  to  the  Kappahannock  and  on  August 
11  it  a<lvanced  to  Belle  1/lain  and  on  to  Manassas,  where  it 
joined  (Jeneral  Po])e,  being  the  tirst  contingent  fnnu  ihe  Army 
of  the  l*otomac  to  r(»i)ort  for  duty.  The  Reserves  fought  in  the 
second  Bull  Kun,  and  on  Aug.  iM)  several  feints  were  made  by 
them  with  a  vi(»w  of  <lrawing  oti*  the  enemy  from  other  points  of 
attack.  Late  in  the  evening  thev  were  shelle<l  bv  their  foes,  but 
were  removed  and  sent  out  on  i)icket  <luty.  Captain  Ayer  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  line.  On  the  :5()th,  the  Tenth  was  posted  on 
the  extreme  left,  where  a  heavv  attack  fell  late  in  the  da  v.  The 
men  fought  bravely,  suflering  severe  loss,  but  had  to  fall  back 
before  the  superior  force. 

Crossing  into  Maryland,  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
Sept.  14,  the  division   succeeded  in  gaining  the  crest  of  the 
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ridge,  thereby  turning  the  enemy's  flank  and  capturing  many 
j)risoners.  The  Reserves  again  led  the  advance  two  days  later 
and  opened  the  great  battle  of  Antietam.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  college  boys  to  helj)  in  the  special  detail  made  by  General 
Hooker  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  the  right  flank  of 
the  Union  army.  By  daring  work  in  the  corn  field  in  the  region 
of  the  Dunkard  church,  the  entire  rebel  movement  was  halted 
and  deflected.  Colonel  Warner  of  the  Tenth  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  action.  He  was  especially  praised  in  the  oflS- 
cial  report  of  General  Meade  for  his  efficiency.  Captain  Ayer 
of  Company  I  was  promoted  to  be  major  of  the  regiment. 

In  the  following  operations  about  Fredericksburg,  the 
Tenth,  on  Dec.  10th,  was  at  the  Rappahannock,  three  miles 
below  the  town,  where  two  pontoon  bridges  were  laid  and  a 
crossing  effected.  On  the  13th,  it  joined  in  the  attack  under  a 
destructive  fire  of  musketry  and  artillerv,  which  candied  the 
rebel  entrenchments.  But  support  being  lacking,  the  division 
was  forced  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  Before  cover  was 
reached,  Edward  Henderson,  W.  S.  Rose  and  Dick  Wilson  of 
(^ompany  I  were  captured  and  sent  to  Libby  i>rison  in  Rich- 
mond. While  the  Reserves  were  recuperating,  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  was  fought,  the  only  engagement  of  the  Army 
of  the  I^otonuic  in  which  the  Allegheny  company  had  no  part. 

The  regiment,  in  command  of  Major  Ayer,  joined  in  the 
toilscmie  but  fruitless  attempt  of  Burnside  to  again  offer  battle, 
but  soon  was  ordered  to  the  defences  of  Washington  to  rest  and 
recruit.  Some  companies  were  so  reduced  by  constant  service 
as  to  be  able  to  muster  only  four  or  five  men  for  parole  and 
these  without  a  commissioned  officer  or  sergeant.  They  re- 
mained on  East  Capitol  Hill  until  June  1st,  when  they  returned 
to  U[)ton  Hill.  Now  recovered  from  their  wounds,  the  bronzed 
and  weather-beaten  veterans  would  never  have  been  recognized 
as  the  novices  who  made  their  entrance  upon  the  tragic  scene 
in  1861. 

But  at  Upton  Hill  couriers  awaited  them,  announcing  that 
the  armies  of  both  the  north  and  the  south  were  hurrying  by 
forced  marches  to  Gettysburg — as  the  outc<mie  of  the  en- 
counter probably  depended  upon  who  first  reached  the  field 
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and  tlius  secured  the  most  advantageous  stand  for  the  im- 
pending mighty  conflict.  For  the  lipst  time  since  their  muster 
in  as  a  reserve  corps  for  the  defense  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Penusjlvauia.  iifter  nearly  tliree  years  of  service,  the  Alle- 
gheny College  boys  were  to  defend  their  own  State  from  the 
iiivasioii  of  tlie  enemy.  Tlie  Iteserves  reached  Gettysburg  on 
July  -nd  and  went  into  battle  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 
Driving  tlie  enemy  before  tliem,  they  took  the  low  ground  be- 
tween Itound  Top  and  Little  Round  Top,  whicli  position  was 
held  until  the  close  of  the  fighting.  The  fragments  of  rock 
at  hand  wei-e  built  into  a  heavy  stone  wall,  that  withstood  a 
vigorous  artillery  liiv  ami  an  attack  by  the  infantrj'.  The  loss 
of  the  I'nion  army  at  this  poiut  was  not  large,  but  in  the 
succor  of  the  wonndod  a  member  of  the  college  company  dis- 
tinguished hiniHolf. 

John  H.  Stnnl7.  and  William  J.  Mitchell  were  the  musi- 
cians, but  after  tlie  battle  they  carried  the  stretchers  to  bring 
the  .Ktrickeii  to  safely.  On  the  base  of  Little  Kotuid  Top. 
Stnntz  did  not  wait  for  his  com- 
panion, but  sallied  forth  to  help  a 
wounded  soldier,  "While  bearing 
ibp  man  upon  bis  back,  he  slipped 
nnd  fell  heavily  upon  the  rocks. 
But  Stnntz.  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
friend  and  foe,  would  not  surren- 
der the  burden,  and  upon  hands 
and  knees  got  him  to  the  company's 
liiu's.  The  iujurv  from  the  fall 
made  the  Allegheny  student  an  in- 
valid for  life.  This  was  but  one  of 
several  brave  deeds,  be  having  in 
n  similar  fashion,  at  Gaines  Mills, 
carried  George  Beach  in  safety  over 
a  bridge  about  to  be  destroyed. 

After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
Company  1  followed  Ijee  across 
the  Potomac  and  was  engaged  at 
Bristoc  Station.  The  Tenth  then 
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crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford,  driving  jihead  of 
them  the  enemy,  who  did  not  even  take  their  tents,  our  boys 
occupying  them  for  the  night.  They  next  proceeded  to  Park- 
er^s  store  and  from  thence  to  New  Hope  church,  where  a  cav- 
alry battle  occurred,  the  infantry  coming  to  aid.  In  the  rush, 
the  college  company,  leading  the  attack,  lost  track  of  its  regi- 
ment. But  the  Tenth  was  joined  at  Mine  Run,  after  once  more 
the  enemy  had  been  dislodged. 

Returning  from  this  campaign,  the  boys  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Manassas  Junction.  Company  I  was  detailed  to 
act  as  provost  guard  at  brigade  headquarters.  Before  this,  it 
had  done  picket  duty  along  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  rail- 
road, by  which  route  supples  were  sent  to  the  army.  Inci- 
dentally, the  college  men  kept  guard  over  a  schoolhouse  in  the 
vicinity  where  the  faithful  teacher  continued  her  school. 
Major  Ayer  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Tenth. 

When  the  army  gathered  at  Culpepper,  April  29,  the  Re- 
serves were  there.  Company  I  crossed  the  Rapidan  into  the 
Wilderness  to  Chancellorsville,  being  strung  out  all  night  as 
a  picket  in  the  woods  May  4th.  The  next  morning  it  went 
ahead  as  a  skirmish  line  and  was  the  first  to  become  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  Colonel  Ayer  was  here  badly 
wounded.  On  the  8th  and  9th,  at  Spottsylvania,  most  des- 
perate of  fights,  the  men  were  hotly  engaged  and  charged  the 
enemy's  intrenchments  three  times  in  vain. 

As  the  remnants  of  the  Allegheny  Company  were  drawn  up 
in  front  of  Bethesda  Church,  on  May  30th,  after  crossing  the 
Pamunkey,  orders  came  from  Washington  to  the  corps  head- 
quarters, relieving  the  troops  from  further  service,  as  the  three- 
year  period  of  enlistment  had  expired.  This  order  was  in  the 
possession  of  Capt.  E.  H.  Henderson,  '63,  the  A.  A.  G.  of  the 
Third  brigade,  at  the  precise  moment  that  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  delivered  an  attack.  The  troops  that  would  take  the 
place  of  the  Pennsylvania  men  had  not  yet  arrived.  Captain 
Henderson  kept  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  pocket 
and  the  command  to  advance  was  given.  It  was  the  kind  of  a 
decision  that  Allegheny  knows  her  true  sons  will  ever  make. 
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The  Reserves,  driven  back  in  some  disorder  at  first  by  the 
fierce  onslaught,  gained  a  favorable  position  behind  a  tempor- 
ary breast-work  of  rails  and  checked  the  foe.  At  last,  the 
Confederates  gave  way,  leaving  300  dead  on  the  field,  and 
losing  a  larger  number  of  prisoners  in  the  rout  that  followed. 

Such  was  the  last  engagement  of  the  Allegheny  College 
Volunteers.  When  it  was  ended,  they  furled  their  battle  flags 
and  bade  farewell  to  the  armv,  whose  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
they  had  shared  for  so  long  a  time.  On  May  31  they  started 
their  march  to  Pittsburgh,  and  on  June  11,  1864,  they  were 
mustered  out.  A  few  of  the  survivors  re-enlisted  and  became 
a  part  of  Company  K,  101st  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  The 
casualties  in  Company  I  in  the  three  years  were:  killed  and 
mortally  wounded,  20;  wounde<l,  3G;  died,  8;  discharged  for 
disability,  25.  Prof.  S.  1*.  Bates,  in  the  official  '^History  of 
Pennsi/lvania  Volunteers*^ ^  writes:  ^*This  brave  body  of  men, 
the  Tenth  Regiment,  which  had  fought  in  nearly  every  battle 
in  which  the  army  of  the  Potonmc  had  been  engaged,  was  not 
excelled  in  valor  by  any  other  organization  of  the  division." 

COMPANY  B,   18th  PENNSYLVANIA  CAVALRY 

Five  Allegheny  students  had  rank  and  honor  in  another 
arm  of  the  military  service  of  the  North,  being  connected  with 
a  cavalry  regiment,  which,  before  the  war  had  ended,  won  for 
itself  the  soubriquet  of  the  **Fighting  Eighteenth."  Four  of 
these  men  were  in  Company  K,  recruited  in  C^rawford  County, 
and  all  were  or  became  commissioned  officers.  Three  of  them 
raised  the  company,  traveling  throughout  the  county  to 
secure  enlistments,  and  holding  meetings.  They  were  students 
of  law  in  M(»adville  and  were  vouched  for  by  the  leading  attor- 
nevs  of  the  local  bar. 

« 

The  captain  of  the  company  was  »Iohn  W.  I^hillips,  '60,  of 
Watertown,  Tenn.  He  was  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  regimental  monument  on  the  field  of  GettA'sburg 
as,  "one  who,  severing  the  lies  of  friendship  at  his  home  in  a 
Confederate  State,  entered  the  service  of  his  country,  fresh 
from  his  alma  mater.     On  the  very  spot  on  which  you  now 
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stand,  he  shed  his  blood  in  the  defense  of  the  Union  to  which 
he  was  so  true  and  loved  so  well." 

James  W.  Smith,  '60,  classmate  and  fellow  townsman  in 
Tennessee  of  Captain  Phillips,  was  second  lieutenant  of  the 
company,  but  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  on  April  26,  1864, 
and  made  captain  Dec.  2.    He  resigned  February  25,  1865. 

David  T.  McKay,  '62,  of  Crawford  County,  was  first  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  captured  at  Culpepper  Court  House,  Sept.  13, 
1863,  and  sent  to  Libby  prison  and  Camp  Sorghum,  being  held 
until  March,  1865. 

Thomas  J.  Grier,  '65,  of  Somerset,  enlisted  in  Company  B 
at  Meadville  and  went  out  as  first  sergeant.  He  was  made 
second  lieutenant,  April  26,  1864,  first  lieutenant,  Dec.  2,  1864, 
and  captain,  April  14,  1865.  Captain  Grier  kept  the  daily 
itinerary  of  his  regiment  and  became  the  historian  of  the 
Eighteenth.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Survivoi*s'  Asso- 
ciation, organized  by  his  veteran  comrades  in  1887. 

James  R.  Weaver  was  the  fifth  Allegheny  man  in  the  18th 
Cavalry.  He  became  its  sergeant  major  after  having  first 
enlisted  in  Company  B  as  private. 

The  young  college  officers  were  busy  in  September  and 
October  securing  recruits.  They  sent  out  the  following 
broadside : 

CAVAI.UY 

PATRIOTS 

TO  ARMS! 


'HE  undersigned  have  been  authorized  by  the  Government  to  raise  a  company  of  Cavalry. 
This  county's  quota  is  not  yet  full  by  over  two  hundred  men. 

THE    1>RAFT    >VII.I^    HI'UELY    «K    MAI>K 

All  who  would  avoid  the  draft  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  volunteering  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  are  invited  to  go  with  us.  All  bounties  will  be  paid  by  the  Government  and 
the  county.    In  answer  to  direct  inquiry,  the  following  dispatch  was  received  by  us  to-day: 

**The  Government  bounty  will  be  paid  for  Cavalry  if  reported  for  service  on 
or  before  the  20th.  A.  G.  CURTIN.'* 

A  War  Meeting  to  aid  Enlistments  will  be  held 

At  Blooming  Valley  On  Sept.  20,  1862 

If  will  be  addressed  by  able  Speakers.  Come  on  fellow  citizens,  and  let  us  fill  up  the  quota 
for  this  county  at  once.    It  is  the  last  and  best  opportunity  you  will  have. 

JOHN  W.  PHILLIPS, 
JAMES  W.  SMITH, 
DAVID  T.  M'KAY. 
Recruiting  Headquarters --South  West  Corner  Diamond,  at  Jos.  Derickson's  Office. 

mm-REFERENCES  in  Mejtd^ill^:--  Hon.  J.  W.  Howe,  Col.  H.  L.  Richmond,  Hon.  G.  Church, 
Finney  &  Douglass,  and  A.  B.  Richmond,  Esq. 
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The  rendezvous  for  the  regiiueiit  waa  Camp  Simmons,  near 
Harrisbnrg,  aud  Lither  the  Crawford  County  boys  went  in 
November,  one  buudred  aud  four  in  number.  The  winter  was 
passed  in  nortliern  Virginia,  drilling.  The  Confederate  Mosby 
took  some  of  the  men  prisoners,  but  returned  them  to  the 
Eighteenth  with  the  nies»*age  that,  unless  they  were  better 
equipped,  it  would  not  par  to  capture  them.  But  the  horsemen 
learned  the  art  of  war  and  became  the  Third  Division,  Cavalry 
Corps,  of  tiie  Army  of  the  I'otomac,  The  brigade  commander 
was  Gen.  E-  J.  Famsworth, 

The  cavalrj-  was  employed  most  etTectively  in  the  days  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Gettysburg.    It  was  able  to  threaten  Laws' 


infantry  so  vigoi-ounly  as  to  prevent  it  from  supporting  the 
movement  of  General  Pickett  upon  the  Union  center.  The 
rebels  held  a  strong  position,  the  ground  covered  with  large 
rocks  making  it  most  difficult  for  mounted  men.  Yet  the 
division  commander  ordered  a  charge  by  Farnsworth's  bri- 
gade. The  stone  walls  broke  the  impact  of  the  charge.  A  few 
of  the  best  horsemen,  with  tiieir  intre|ud  iesider,  penetrated 
the  enemy's  skirmish  line,  but  most  of  them  fell  or  were  cap- 
tured. The  greatest  loss  was  that  of  General  Farnsworth,  the 
victim  of  an  unwise  order. 
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The  Eighteenth  did  important  picket  service  in  the  fall  of 
1863  and  joined  in  Kilpatrick^s  raid  in  February,  1864,  against 
Richmond  to  tr^^  to  release  the  Union  prisoners.  General  Phil 
Sheridan  became  corps  commander  in  April  and  Captain  Phil- 
lips, of  Company  B,  was  made  a  major  of  the  regiment.  The 
men  did  desperate  fighting  in  the  advance  of  Grant  upon  Rich- 
mond in  May.  The  division  general  praised  the  Eighteenth  as 
the  regiment  that  knew  how  to  fight  into  and  how  to  fight  out 
of  a  hard  place.  It  crossed  sabers  with  the  horsemen  of  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  and  Major  Phillips,  leading  the  charge  at  Hanover 
Court  House,  May  31,  was  wounded. 

The  next  scene  of  campaign  was  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
the  cavalry  having  a  prominent  part  in  the  stirring  battle  at 
Winchester.  General  Custer  became  the  popular  division  com- 
mander and  in  the  Cedar  Creek  fight  Major  l^hillips  com- 
manded the  Eighteenth.  Before  the  fall  was  ended,  the  last  of 
the  armj^  of  General  Early  was  captured.  However,  on  Nov. 
12,  Major  Phillips  was  taken  prisoner  and  held  in  Libby  Prison 
until  March,  1865.  The  final  campaign  of  the  regiment  was 
with  Grant  about  Petersburg.  Our  Allegheny  officer  became 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Phillips  March  16,  1865. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  erected  at  Gettysburg  an 
imposing  granite  monument  in  honor  of  the  Eighteenth  Cav- 
alry'. The  record  is,  "Participated  with  the  Armies  of  the 
Potomac  and  Shenandoah  in  fiftv-one  battles."  The  orator  at 
the  dedication  on  Sept.  11,  1880,  was,  most  fittingly,  Colonel 
Phillips,  '60. 

OTHER  ALLEGHENY  ENLISTMENTS 

In  1862,  there  came  another  period  of  much  excitement 
among  the  students  of  Allegheny  over  the  war  and  the  plan  to 
enlist.  On  a  Saturday  in  spring,  a  group  gathered  on  the  Dia- 
mond, keen  to  organize  and  go  to  the  front.  How  to  spread 
their  enthusiasm  and  to  secure  the  enlistment  of  the  men  were 
discussed.  The  program  decided  upon  was  to  have  Rev.  John 
Bain,  one  of  the  strong  men  in  Methodism  and  a  warm  friend 
of  the  college,  deliver  a  sermon  Sunday  night  on  the  issues  of 
the  day  in  the  Meadville  church  of  which  Rev.  T.  I.  Stubbs 
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was  pastor.  On  the  following  Sunday  morning,  it  was  also 
announced  from  the  pulj)it  that  a  war  meeting  of  the  students 
would  be  held  in  the  college  chapel,  Monday  morning  at  eight. 

The  old  brick  church  was  crowded  for  its  evening  senice. 
But  along  with  Kev.  .John  Bain  and  the  pastor  came  Dr.  Loomis 
to  take  a  seat  inside  the  chancel.  He  had  already  been  in  con- 
sultation  with  his  brethren,  and  was  appalled  at  the  possi- 
bility of  the  entire  student  body  marching  away  to  fight  the 
South.  The  boys  waited  the  words  of  fire  and  patriotism  from 
the  preacher.  Imagine  their  consternation  when  the  eloquent 
Bain,  in  the  midst  of  his  strong  address,  said,  ^*It  might  be  the 
highest  patriotism  for  the  students  of  Allegheny  to  prepare 
themselves  for  highest  citizenship  by  devotion  to  their  studies." 

It  came  to  the  excited  vouths  like  the  crack  of  doom.    When 

* 

the  congi'egation  was  dismissed.  Dr.  Loomis  sought  out  R.  N. 
Stubbs,  '03,  who  had  called  the  mass  meetins:  for  the  next  day, 
and  informed  him  that  the  chapel  could  not  be  useil  for  the 
rally. 

But  the  war  si)irit  of  the  students  could  not  be  quenched 
summarily.  Most  of  the  college  nuirched  on  Monday  morning 
to  the  Court  House  and  listened  to  an  address  of  exhortation. 
But  the  sermon,  which  was  for  peace  and  not  war,  had  started 
the  reaction.  Telegrams  from  several  homes  brought  j)rohibi- 
tious  upon  enlistment.  The  enthusiasm  ebbed  away.  Only  ten 
remained  firm,  according  to  the  count  of  Frank  A.  Arter,  and 
they  were  designated  "The  Immortals''. 

The  invasion  of  Pennsvlvania  bv  Lee,  in  the  summer  of 
1S63,  brought  alarm  throughout  the  State.  Pittsburgh  was 
considered  a  i)ossible  objective  point  of  his  march.  On  Sunday 
morning,  June  2S,  when  the  news  reached  Meadville,  the  Court 
House  bell  was  rung  and  soon  the  court  room  was  crowded 
with  citizens,  who  proceeded  to  immediate  action.  One  hun- 
dred men  signed  the  roll  to  go  to  the  front,  before  the  meeting 
was  adjourned.  Their  purpose  made  known  to  Harrisburg, 
within  two  days  the  ^leadville  company  was  on  its  way  to 
("amp  Howe  at  Pittsburgh. 

Here  the  .ISth  Regiment  was  organized  for  three  months' 
service.     The  captain  from  Meadville,  George  H.  Bemus,  be- 
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came  its  colonel.  The  company  was  designated  as  K.  H.  L. 
Richinond,  Jr.,  '60,  was  second  lieutenant,  Robert  Adrain  '64, 
sergeant,  and  Harvey  Henderson  '57,  corporal.  Other  students 
on  the  roll  were  George  S.  Cullum  '63,  D.  P.  Compton  '66,  C.  H. 
Bagley  '66,  J.  Kinniff  '64,  W.  J.  Dunn  '64,  H.  L.  Davis  '67,  G. 
L.  Mahoney  '63,  C.  C.  Selden  '66,  R.  N.  Stubbs  '63.  The  defeat 
at  Gettysburg  turned  the  invaders  to  the  South  and  then  the 
Fifty-eighth  gave  its  attention  to  John  Morgan,  the  cavalry 
leader,  who  was  raiding  through  Ohio.  In  an  exciting  chase 
by  foot  and  by  railway,  the  marauders  were  pursued  and  finally 
captured.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months'  period,  Company  F, 
having  done  its  duty  and  faced  the  emergency,  was  mustered 
out  and  returned  to  Meadville. 

In  the  150th  Regt.  1*.  V.,  Company  K  was  enlisted  in  Craw^- 
ford  County.  The  cajitain  was  D.  V.  Derickson.  On  Aug.  29, 
1862,  there  was  mustered  in  Curtis  Arnold,  '62,  T.  W.  Chand- 
ler, '62,  L.  M.  Hamilton,  '62,  J.  J.  Henderson,  '62,  Stephen 
Volch,  '64.  S.  H.  Birdsall  was  sergeant,  but  transferred  to  R. 
Q.  M.  Ist  Regt.  U.  S.  C.  T.  Company  K  at  Washington  was 
selected  as  Lincoln's  Body  Guard  and  was  on  duty  at  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  and  White  House  for  more  than  two  years;  must- 
ered out,  June  15,  1865. 

PHI  KAPPA  PSI  IN  THE  WAR 

The  Pennsylvania  Beta  Chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  J*si  sent 
from  Allegheny  to  the  two  armies  twenty-four  of  its  sons,  who 
became  commissioned  officers.  There  were  two  colonels,  one 
lieutenant-colonel,  two  nmjors,  eight  captains  and  ten  lieuten- 
ants in  the  Union  army  and  one  lieutenant  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Six  men  went  in  the  College  Company  in  June,  1861, 
Lieutenant  S.  B.  Smith,  Sergeant  M.  M.  Phelps,  Sergeant  A. 
C.  Pickard,  Sergeant  George  >^'orris,  Corporal  A.  Ashley  and 
J.  D.  Chad  wick. 

In  the  famous  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  Company 
B,  the  three  officers  were  Captain  J.  W.  Phillips,  Lieutenant  D. 
T.  McKay  and  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Smith.  T.  J.  Grier  was  also 
in  this  company,  promoted  later  to  a  captaincy.    James  Riley 
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Weaver  was  also  sergeant-major  of  the  same  regiment.    In  the 
battle  at  Brandy  Station,  he  was  captured. 

In  tlie  battle  of  Chiekamauga,  May,  1863,  three  of  the  Phi 
Psi  men  lost  their  lives  at  the  head  of  their  companies  in  Ohio 
regiments.  Captain  Armstrong  J.  Thomas  '62,  Captain  Marcus 
C.  Horton  '63,  and  Captain  Nelson.  The  fatalities  among  the 
Pennsylvania  Beta  men  were  high.  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Robin- 
son '60,  of  the  7th  Ohio,  died  within  four  months  of  enlistment 
in  1861;  Captain  S.  M.  Davis,  of  111th  Penna.  Vol.  Inft.,  soon 
resigned.  Sion  B.  Smith  '61,  who  went  out  in  Co.  I,  39th 
Penna.  Vol.  Inft.,  the  Tenth  Reserves,  was  promoted  to  major. 
May  2,  1862,  but  from  the  fever  contracted  in  the  Chicka- 
hominy  camps,  died  Aug.  5,  1862.  Lieutenant  F.  W.  Phelps  '64, 
was  also  lost  in  war. 

Thomas  Rustin  Kennedy,  founder  of  the  Beta  Chapter,  was 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  38th  Regt.,  Pa.  Inft.  Major  J.  J.  Mc- 
Dowell '55,  another  one  of  the  founders,  was  also  in  the  north- 
ern service,  as  were  Captain  James  H.  Thomas  '63,  Lieutenants 
C.  C.  Mechem  'm.  F.  W.  Adams  '66,  and  F.  D.  Bostwick,  '69. 
Lieutenant  S.  B.  I*.  Knox  -60,  was  surgeon  of  the  49th  Penna. 
Vol.  Inft.  Archie  1).  Norris  '60,  was  an  oflicer  in  the  Confed- 
erate armv. 
•. 

Ephriam  A.  Ludwick  '62,  while  a  pastor  in  New  Jersey,  was 
asked  to  recruit  a  company.  He  became  a  captain  in  the  112th 
N.  J.  Vol.  Inft.  Promoted  to  major,  he  led  his  regiment  at 
New  Market  Heights,  and  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm 
as  the  men  charged  a  battery.  He  refused  to  retire,  and  upon 
receiving  an  ord(»r  to  attack  Ft.  (Jilmor,  the  regimental  his- 
torian records :  *^Major  Ludwick  drew  his  sword  with  his  left 
hand  and  on  foot  with  his  men,  went  forward.  The  men  were 
forced  to  advance,  exposed  to  an  enfilading  lire.  At  this  fearful 
place,  the  major  received  another  bullet  in  his  already  wounded 
arm,  completely  shattering  the  elbow,  and  was  borne  from  the 
field."  Promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel  came  on  Sept.  29, 
1864,  and  to  colonel,  ^Uinh  30,  1865. 
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INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS 

Alexander  Hays,  A.  B.,  '40,  U.  8.  Military  Academy,  1844; 
first  lieu  tenant,  Mexican  War,  184();  major,  12tli  Regt.  P.  V., 
colonel,  63rd  Regt.  P.  V.,  Aug.  25,  1861;  brigadier  general, 
Sept.  29,  1862;  commanding  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Second  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  1864;  killed  at  battle  of 
the  Wilderaess,  May  5,  1864. 

Alfred  Pearson,  '56,  captain,  Company  A,  135th  Regt.  P.  V., 
May  31,  1862;  major,  Dec.  31,  1862.  Led  regiment  in  seizure 
of  Little  Round  Top  at  Gettysburg;  routed  enemy  from  DeviPs 
Den.  Lieutenant  colonel,  Nov.  1,  1863;  colonel,  July  6,  1864; 
adopted  French  Zouave  uniform  and  tactics — regiment  a 
model — brigadier  general,  Sept.  30,  1864.  Commanding  Sec- 
ond Brigade  of  First  Division,  General  Pearson  saved  the  day 
at  Dabney  Mills;  major  general,  March  1,  1865. 

A.  B.  McCalmont,  '43,  lieutenant  colonel,  142d  RegL  P.  V., 
Sept.  1,  1862;  colonel,  208th  Regt.  P.  V.,  Sept.  12,  1864;  briga- 
dier general,  March  13,  1865. 

Ira  Ayer,  Jr.,  '65,  captain.  Company  I,  30th  Regt,  10th  Pa. 
Reserves,  major.  May  1,  1863;  lieutenant  colonel,  Feb.  27, 
1864 ;  brevet  colonel,  brevet  brigadier  general,  1865. 

F.  Alsor  Jones,  '57,  captain,  6th  Md.  Volunteers;  wounded 
at  Cheat  Run,  July  15,  1861  ;  brigadier  general,  1864. 

F.  A.  Bartleson,  '63,  colonel  TU.  Volunteers,  brigadier 
general. 

John  A.  McCalmont,  '40,  colonel  30th  Regt.,  10th  Pa.  Re 
serves,  June  20,  1861;  resigned.  May  0,  1862. 

L.  B.  Duir,  '57,  captain  Company  D,  107th  Regt.  P.  V.,  Feb. 
8,  1862;  lieutenant  colonel.  May  18,  1864.  Lost  leg  at  Peters- 
burg, June  18,  1864;  discharged  for  wounds,  Oct.  25,  1864. 

J.  W.  H.  Reisinger,  '56,  captain  Company  H,  150th  Regt. 
Pa.  v.,  Sept.  4,  1862;  major,  25th  Regt.  U.  S.  i\  T.,  March  12, 
1864;  lieutenant  colonel,  Nov.  16,  1864. 

J.  N.  Hosey,  '58,  captain  Company  E,  78th  Regt.  P.  V., 
major,  April  0, 1864. 

J.  W.  Patton,  '63,  major  145th  Regt.  P.  V.,  Sept.  25,  1862; 
fatally  wounded  at  Chancellorsville,  ^lay  15,  1863. 

J.  M.  Wells,  '61,  adjutant  111th  Regt.  P.  V.,  Dec.  6,  1861; 
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first  lieutenant  Company  F,  Feb.  14,  186:5;  captain,  May  16, 
186.*^;  wounded  at  Resaca,  May  15,  1864;  brevet  major  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  March  18,  1865. 

William  McKinley,  -(>!,  sergeant  23rd  Regt.  Ohio  \'ol.,  June 
11,  1861;  second  lieutenant,  Sept.  23,  1862;  first  lieutenant, 
Feb.  7,  1863;  captain,  July  25,  1864;  major,  March  13,  1865. 

Don.  C.  Newton,  '53,  first  lieutenant  Company  D,  52nd 
Regt.,  Illinois  Vol.,  Sept.  23,  1861;  captain,  Dei-.  14,  1861  to 
Dec.  18,  1864.  The  regiment  was  at  Fort  Donelson;  in  battle 
of  ShiU)h,  April  6,  1862;  battle  of  Corinth,  Oct.  3,  186:J,  in  the 
16th  Army  Corps,  in  1864;  with  Sherman  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paigns, fighting  at  Resaca,  Kenes;iw  Mt.,  Decatur,  taking  the 
city  July  28;  in  Sherman's  march  through  Georgia  to  the  sea, 
capturing  Savannah  Dec.  21,  1864.  Captain  Newton  was  here 
honorably  discharged. 

S.  M.  Davis,  '61,  captain  (^ompany  E,  11th  Regt.  P.  V.,  Dec. 
3,  1861 ;  resigned  Nov.  16,  1862. 

Henry  M.  Hughes,  \57,  first  lieutenant  Company  K,  64th 
Regt.  4th  Pa.  Cav.,  Oct.  18,  1861;  captain,  Nov.  1,  1862. 

P.  S.  Bancroft,  7)5,  second  lieutenant  111th  Regt.,  Pa.  Vol., 
Nov.  2,  1S61 ;  wounded  at  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862;  captain, 
Feb.  10,  1863. 

I.  N.  Taylor,  '61,  and  A.  M.  Williams,  '61,  were  on  the 
regimental  starts  of  the  145th  and  the  111th  P.  V. 

W.  W.  Arnett,  '60,  became  a  colonel  in  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia of  the  C.  S.  A. 

Clergymen  who  enlisted  as  chaplains  were  in  the  early  years 
commissioned  oflicei's  and  in  the  west,  assistant  superintend- 
ents of  contrabands.  J.  N.  IMerce,  '57,  was  diaplain  to  the 
85th  Regt.  P.  v.;  J.  C.  High,  '53,  to  the  206th  Regt.  P.  V.; 
(Jordon  Battelle,  '40,  with  1st  W.  Va.  Regt.,  and  G.  B.  Haw- 
kins, '42,  with  2nd  Ohio  Cavalry.  The  last  two  die^l  of  tj*^- 
phoid  fever.  Pi'of.  L.  D.  Williams  was  chaplain  of  111th  Regt. 
P.  v.,  T.  H.  Hagerty.  '55,  in  a  Missouri  regiment. 

THK  SOLDI KRS'  MEMORIAL 

At  the  Commencement  banquet  in  June,  1900,  a  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  lovaltv  and  sacrifice  which  the  bovs  from 
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Allegheny  College  had  shown  in  their  defense  of  the  country 
in  18G1  to  18B5  should  be  recognized  in  some  appropriate  way. 

As  the  result  of  this  suggestion  President  W.  H.  Crawford 
appointed  the  following  connnittee:  W.  N.  Kidge,  '82,  Chair- 
man; Judge  J.  J.  Henderson,  '62;  W.  C.  Wilson,  '80;  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  '80;  K.  K.  Ross,  '84,  Secretary.  It  was  voted  to  place 
on  a  suitable  spot  on  the  campus  a  stone  on  which  should  be 
fixed  a  bronze  tablet  in  commemoration  of  the  men  who  went 
out  from  the  college  to  defend  the  Union. 

The  committee  decided  that  it  would  seek  small  rather 
than  large  contributions,  thus  giving  all  of  the  alumni  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute.  The  secretary  immediately  opened  cor- 
respondence with  the  former  students.  After  several  months' 
work,  a  sufficient  amount  was  raised  to  insure  the  project  and 
the  bronze  tablet  was  ordered  and  the  work  of  selecting  a 
8tone  begun.  It  was  agreed  to  use  a  natural  boulder  if  such 
could  be  found,  rather  than  place  on  the  campus  a  cut  or  a 
dre.ssed  stone. 

By  the  efficient  aid  of  Dr.  Elliott  of  the  Faculty,  a  satis- 
factory stone  was  found  on  the  hillside  up  the  Cussewago  Val- 
ley. The  boulder  was  a  pink  granite,  weighing  thirteen  and 
one-half  tons.  By  huge  effort  and  patience,  the  boulder  was 
brought  by  truck  to  the  Bessemer  side  track,  loaded  by  the 
railroad  on  a  flat  car  for  transjmrtation  over  the  creek,  and 
then  borne  by  a  twelve-horse  team  up  Main  Street  hill  to  the 
campus. 

The  dedicatorv  services  were  held  Tuesdav  afternoon,  June 
20,  1010,  the  anniversary  day  of  the  founding  of  Allegheny. 
W.  y.  Ridge  presided  and  a  large  company  of  alumni,  stu- 
dents, the  local  Captain  Peiffer  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  citizens  and  visitors  were  present  to  hear  the 
two  addresses. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Cobern,  '70,  spoke  in  i)art  thus: 

*'What  mean  ye  by  these  stones?  They  represent  a  memorial,  a 
sacrifice,  an  ideal.  Here  we  come  to  build  a  memorial  to  those  men 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  republic  on  granite  that  shall  remain  long 
after  the  last  brick  shall  be  crumbled  into  dust. 

**It  was  a  very  different  college  in  scholarship  then.  But  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  school  here  then  which  stood  for 
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manhood  ind  ideals.  This  was  : 
today,  but  it  was  Iheir  counlry. 
this  memorial  we  tind  a  recogniti' 
otism  go  together.     1  call 


e  inseparably  c 


different  counlry  then  from  that  of 
nd  for  it  they  went  out  to  die.  In 
n  of  the  fact  that  religion  and  patri- 
also  to  the  fact  that  education  and 
d. 

>ck  stands.  Not  only  that  the  black 
It  means  that  these  men  gave  a  new 
means  that  these  men  gave  a  new 
hat  these  men  gave  the  world  a  new 
is.  It  means,  too.  a  new  idea  of 
1  expect  to  see  the  day  when  the 
names  of  the  Allegheny  boys  who  fought  in  the  Confederate  army  will 
be  found  here.  If  you  go  to  Greece  you  will  lind  that  Achilles,  after  his 
triumph  over  Hector,  his  ancient  foe.  dragged  him  seven  times  around 
the  walls  of  Troy;  but  it  was  in  a  Christian  nation  thai  a  new  idea  of 
brotherhood,  chivalry  and  manhood  was  born. 

"These  men  might  have  become  famous  as  teachers,  scholars,  paint- 
ers, preachers,  lawyers,  or  in  many  other  lines,  hut  they  went  out  lo 
fight  for  (heir  country.  To  write  an  Iliad  is  not  so  great  as  to  live  one: 
to  paint  a  picture  is  not  so  great  as  to  lift  the  Hag  above  a  nation  united 
after  deadly  strife." 


member  for  what  thi 
man  was  made  free,  but  far  mor 
dehnilion  of  the  constitution; 
significance  to  the  flag;  it  mea 
idea  o(  what  American  patriotism 
brotherhood,  chivalry  and  manhood. 


The  College  Volnnleers'  Compaiiy  flag  of  1801  was  then 
removed  from  over  tlie  iiieiiiorial  stone  iiiui  the  speaker  con- 
cluded with  the  sliri'ing  simtiniptit :     "When   the  stars  shall 
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be  blotted  out  of  the  abyss,  the  uaines  of  these  men  shall  reign 
high  in  the  heaven  of  eternity." 
R.  R.  Ross  then  spoke  as  follows : 

"In  many  respects  this  monument  is  unique.  It  is  not  erected  to 
commemorate  a  battle  or  a  victory,  but  a  devotion  which  these  men 
first  breathed  as  boys  at  their  mothers'  knees,  grew  as  they  grew  and 
sent  them  to  better  prepare  for  the  great  future  to  this  college,  fost- 
ered by  Christian  influence  and  protected  by  a  State,  whose  very  name 
spells  independence  and  liberty.  This  monument  is  not  erected  by  the 
Commonwealth  or  military  organization;  not  by  comrades  who  survived, 
nor  by  descendants  of  those  who  fell,  nor  even  by  the  college  which 
they  revered  as  their  alma  mater,  but  by  the  men  and  women,  who, 
coming  after,  feel  the  inspiration  of  their  devotion. 

"The  man  leaving  home  and  home  environments  for  college  is 
really  entering  the  spring-time  of  his  career.  To  him  everything  is 
bright.  To  forsake  the  possibilities  within  his  reach  and  change  abso- 
lutely his  career  in  life,  as  did  these  men,  meant  a  sacrifice  which  was 
not  the  result  of  a  moment's  decision,  but  was  a  premeditated  act. 
This  act  changed  them  from  boys  to  men;  from  citizens  to  patriots; 
from  voluunteers  to  heroes.  It  led  them  through  the  fever-laden  bayous 
around  Vicksburg  with  Grant;  above  the  clouds  on  Lookout  Mountain 
with  Hooker;  followed  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea;  nerved  them 
to  resist  Pickett's  brigade  in  their  bloody  charge  at  Gettysburg;  helped 
them  overthrow  the  rebel  horde  at  Antietam;  bear  undismayed  their 
defeat  at  Chancellorsville;  grope  their  way  through  the  Wilderness  and 
finally  win  with  Grant  at  Appomattox. 

"These  are  the  men  on  whom  Lincoln  depended  during  the  dark 
and  disastrous  days  of  I86l;  the  men  on  whom  he  leaned  for  support 
when  he  issued  his  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  September,  1862,  and 
the  men  toward  whom  his  great  heart  swelled  with  kindly  emotion  when 
the  surrender  of  Lee  was  announced  in  1865.  We  cannot  honor  these 
heroes.  We  are  honored  in  belonging  to  the  same  race,  living  in  the 
same  age,  extending  a  helping  hand  and  a  God  bless  you  to  the  living, 
and  contributing  to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  dead. 

"This  monument,  erected  by  those  who  felt  the  inspiration  and 
devotion  of  those  who  went  from  these  halls,  is  hereby  dedicated  to 
their  eternaf  memory,  with  the  hope  that  when  those  of  us  who  parti- 
cipate in  these  exercises  shall  have  passed  away,  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  may  gather  likewise  to  commemorate  the  loyalty  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  college  boys  in  blue.  To  you,  Mr.  President,  the 
representative  of  the  college  we  love,  we  transfer  the  custody  of  this 
monument  with  the  hope  that  in  its  silence  it  may  proclam  liberty;  in 
its  firmness,  fidelity;  and  in  its  strength,  loyalty." 
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CHAPl-ER  VII 

THE  CBITICAL   PEBIOD 

^  ft^A^^  T  ^  ii  resolution  of  tlie  Board  of  Trus- 

»?5S^^Y^^g^  tees  ill   18G4  there  was  set  before 

«/£■*  ..<r~r     is^  "^^^      *''*  presi'Ieut  of  tlie  college  the  goal 
\^^     of   making   "Allegheny    in    all    re- 
IflW   ^P^*^ts  what  the  friends  of  collegiate 
*   education  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
yf^j^    M   fit'st  class  college."     A  note  of 
o  V*       hope  aud  progress  has  constantly 
_^,^^__-;^_  *'<>iDde<l  through  a  centurj-  of  Alle- 

»ww  gheny  experience.     The  sentiment 

of  a  better  day  uliea<]  has  always  prevailed.  The  spirit  and  the 
faith  of  Timothy  Alden  permeated- the  thought  and  the  action 
of  his  successors. 

There  was  not  an  executive  who  failed  to  have  an  extensive 
program  for  promoting  the  finances  of  the  institution,  advanc- 
ing it  in  public  favor  and  improving  it  scholastically.  No  man 
was  more  ambitious  for  Allegheny  than  President  Loomis. 
Such  an  aggressive,  indomitable  policy  must  inevitably  spell 
success  aud  eventually  win  n  handsome  consummation  of 
ideals.  But  hopes  were  defen-eil  much  more  often  than  they 
were  realized.  Plans  went  to  wreck  most  woefully.  That  men 
at  the  end  of  their  administrations  should  depart  broken  in 
health,  crushed  in  heart,  or  die  at  their  post  has  been  a  por 
tion  of  the  heavy  price  that  Allegheny  in  its  years  of  vicissi- 
tude has  exacted  from  its  faithful,  loyal  leaders. 

The  triumph  of  the  North  in  the  civil  war  being  a  cer- 
tainty, the  efforts  for  the  material  equipment  of  the  college 
were  redouble<l.  The  staff  of  instruction  hiul  been  much 
strengthened.  The  election  of  George  F,  Comfort  to  the  chair 
of  modern  languages  provided  for  a  department  tliat  had  never 
been  adequately  equipped.     The  professor  spent  the  year  of 
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1865-6  in  European  study.    It  is  significant  tliat  two  members 
of  the  Faculty  were  not  clergymen. 

A  due  proportion  of  emphasis  was  now  restored  to  the 
scientific  course,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  however,  being 
conferred  in  both  classical  and  scientific  departments.  The 
chair  of  Professor  Tingley  was  entitled  physics  and  chemistry, 
a  combination  to  be  continued  forty  years.  Notable  addi- 
tions were  made  in  cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  conchology, 
forming  an  excellent  museum  for  a  college  of  that  period.  The 
first  accession  was  that  of  Dr.  Wni.  Prescott,  of  Concord,  N. 
H.,  a  collection  of  3000  specimens  of  minerals  and  fossils  and 
2400  specimens  of  marine  and  land  shells.  The  liberality  of  a 
new  Trustee  secured  the  collection  of  Francis  Alger,  of  Bos- 
ton, made  at  a  cost  of  |35,000.  This  cabinet  contained  5000 
specimens  of  minerals  and  a  suite  of  1500  species  of  shells. 
The  Haldeman  cabinet  was  a  smaller  similar  collection  also 
now  obtained. 

These  scientific  treasures  caused  a  rearrangement  of  Ruter 
Hall.  The  chapel  was  moved  to  the  second  floor  and  its  place 
on  the  first  taken  by  the  museum.  Orders  were  also  placed  for 
casts  of  lithological  and  palaeontological  specimens,  so  that 
the  Megatherium  Cuvierii  and  other  huge  exhibits  were  soon 
mounted  for  the  delectation  of  visitors  to  the  campus  and  the 
observation  of  the  budding  scientists.  Long  needed  apparatus 
in  the  various  courses  was  generously  supplied.  In  a  few  years 
the  claim  was  officially  put  forth  that  no  college  in  America 
had  more  complete  facilities  for  obtaining  a  thorough  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  than  Allegheny. 

The  catalogue  of  1865-6  indicated  that  the  college  had 
taken  decidedly  advanced  ground.  During  the  war  period  the 
living  expenses  of  the  students  had  so  increased  that  it  was 
seen  some  provision  must  be  made  for  a  boarding  hall.  In  the 
spring  of  1865,  a  friend  was  found  in  the  person  of  Charles 
Culver,  an  oil  operator  at  Reno,  wlio  agreed  to  erect  at  once 
a  dormitory.  A  frame  building,  three  stories  in  height,  with 
accommodations   for   one   hundred    and   more   students,   was 
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fairly  completed  by  the  fall  tei-in  at  a  cost  of  somt;  thirty 
tbousaiid  dollars. 

Culver  Hall,  as  it  was  popularly  ngiiiied,  made  an  attractive 
appearauce  iu  August  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  Meadville 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  But  moi*e  thau  with  build- 
ings, the  visitors  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  personnel  and 
the  ability  of  the  Faculty  and  the  equipment  of  the  college  for 
its  work.    Dr.  Loomis  and  Professors  Marvin  and  Tingley  were 
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gracious  hosts.  The  sentiment  expressed  in  the  press  by  the 
teachers  was  that  the  public  generally  ought  to  know  about 
the  superior  advantages  of  Allegheny.  Then,  as  iu  the  years 
to  come,  the  college  went  about  its  duties  laodestly  and  with- 
out blare  of  trumpets,  rendering  its  services  to  Stiife  and 
Nation  through  the  many  activities  of  its  sons. 

The  wide  celebration  of  American  Methodism  at  this 
period  was  eagerly  utilized  in  the  plans  for  a  greater  Alle- 
gheny. Two  General  Conferences  had  anticipated  the  cen- 
tenarfc-  in  1866  of  the  first  preaching  of  Philip  Emhnry.  On 
the  general  committee  of  policy,  Alexander  Bradley,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Rev.  Moses  Hill.  '4i),  were  influential 
members.     While  the  offerings  appointed  throughout  the  de- 
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nomination  were  to  benefit  many  connect ional  objects  and  the 
means  to  found  Biblical  Institutes  were  specially  asked,  local 
educational  interests  received  much  help.  A  vigorous  cam- 
paign was  waged  to  endow  Mount  Union  College  of  Ohio. 

In  the  Erie  Conference  area  rallies  were  held  to  promote 
donations  to  Allegheny.    No  small  success  attended  the  efforts 

of  Dr.  Looniis.    The  endowment  mark  of  the  Centenary  Fund 

ft 

was  even  set  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Gifts  in  cash 
for  the  year  were  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  pledges  in  pro- 
portion. A  liberality  existed  in  tlie  church  far  beyond  that 
shown  in  the  earlier  centenary  occasion  of  1830.  The  Metho- 
dist people  were  now  more  able  to  make  gifts. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  tlie  founding  of  Allegheny  Col- 
lege was  arranged  to  supplement  the  centenary  campaign  for 
money.  For  a  year  effort  was  directed  to  get  many  of  the 
alumni  to  return  for  June  27.  Everyone  who  came  was  the 
guest  of  the  resident  alumni.  It  was  a  home  coming  for 
Bishoj)  Calvin  Kingsley,  who  made  the  semi-centennial  ad- 
dress. The  alumni  **festivar\  a  supper  and  a  reception,  was 
held  in  the  McHenrv  House,  the  famed  establishment  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Kailroad.  The  project  of  an 
alumni  professorship  was  started  the  next  day.  Eighteen 
persons  ])ledged  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  The  sum  to  be 
raised  was  thirty  thousand  and  a  committee  of  correspondence 
was  given  charge. 

Through  all  the  Commencement  season,  however,  there  ran 
a  strong  undercurrent  of  apprehension  and  perplexity.  The 
most  liberal  ben(»factor  of  the  college  since  its  earliest  days 
was  C.  V.  (.'ulver.  Tliis  man  had  come  to  the  oil  country  from 
Ohio  and  in  the  i)eriod  of  the  bonanza  in  Venango  County 
rapidly  amasst^l  a  fortune.  He  turned  to  new  enterprises, 
one  being  a  scheme  to  make  the  village  of  Reno  equal  in  im- 
portance to  Oil  City.  Culver  was  the  founder  of  a  chain  of 
banks  in  the  towns  of  Northwc^stern  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
man  of  engaging  yiersonality  and  the  favor  of  the  public  elected 
him  to  Congress. 
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But  there  was  much  of  daring  m  liis  business  phins.  The 
risk  was  great;  the  margin  was  narrow  by  wliich  he  failed 
from  becoming  a  real  Napoleon  of  finance.  He  was  said  to 
have  suggested  the  steps  later  taken  in  the  Standard  Oil  orga- 
nization. The  close  of  the  war  saw  a  reaction  in  petroleum 
affairs.  The  fabric  of  Culver  was  built  so  much  on  creilit 
that  one  reverse  brought  down  his  whole  s\'stem  in  a  crash. 
The  failure  came  on  March  27,  1806.  Many  individuals  lost 
heavily.  Money  had  been  borrowed  from  interest  bearing 
funds  assigned  to  the  college.  The  deed  to  the  land  on  which 
the  new  dormitorv  stoo<l  ha<l  not  been  conveved  to  the  Trus- 

I.  w 

tees.     Joshua  Douglass,  Esq.,  by  a  civil  action,  got  possession 
of  this  propert}'  and  made  the  transfer  in  1870. 

The  funds  available  for  the  college  were  embarrassed  for 
Fome  years.  The  P^rie  Conference  resumed  its  earlier  practice 
of  sending  out  a  financial  agent  in  behalf  of  Allegheny.  Even 
the  members  of  the  Facultv  were  asked  one  vacation  bv  the 
Trustees  to  solicit  funds.  The  incidental  fees  were  doubled 
and  finally  the  arrearages  in  salaries  were  paid  out  of  the 
capital  of  the  Centenary  Society  fund.  The  subscriptions  to 
the  alumni  professorship  were  not  large.  Alexander  Bradley, 
of  Pittsburgh,  however,  made  generous  gifts,  whereby  the 
Bradley  chair  of  Latin  language  an<l  literature  was  established 
in  1868. 

Many  who  had  lost  i>roperty  through  C.  V.  Culver  became 
bitter  assailants  of  the  man.  His  ])rominence  in  the  Kepubll- 
can  party  allowed  his  opponents  to  make  much  i)olitical  capital 
of  the  ex-Congressman's  reverses.  Because  of  Culver's  con- 
nection with  Allegheny,  he  remaining  a  Trustee*,  his  misfor- 
tunes in  some  degree  reacted  upon  the  institution.  These  were 
trying  years  and  under  the  strain  the  health  of  Dr.  Loomis 
gave  way,  he  being  excused  from  teaching  duties  in  1868-70. 

Many  students  who  were  enrolled  after  the  Civil  Way  sup- 
plied a  new  type  of  material.  Not  a  few  had  seiMi  active  antl 
honorable  service  in  the  northern  armies.  The  battle-scarred 
captain,  the  lieutenant  and  the  veteran  of  the  ranks  introduced 
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into  the  college  life  on  the  Hill  phases  hitherto  largely  un- 
known to  the  academic  shades.  A  spirit  of  mischief  was  abroad 
and  discipline  grew  somewhat  lax.  Eventually  these  men 
versed  in  the  scliool  of  arms  yielded  to  the  sway  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  and  went  forth  again  to  play  their  parts  well  in 
the  world  of  peaceful  affairs. 

The  Methodists  of  Meadville  dedicated  on  July  29,  1868,  the 
large  structure  usually  called  the  Stone  Church.  The  promi- 
nent site  on  the  "Diamond"  was  secured  by  the  purchase  and 
gift  of  C.  V.  Culver.  Dr.  Hamnett  and  Mr.  Harvey  Henderson, 
\")7,  then  a  Trustee  of  Alleglieny,  had  much  of  the  respousibility 
in  the  erection  of  the  building,  which,  for  the  period,  was  an 
ambitious  undertaking.  The  dedicatory  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Bishops  Simpson  and  Kingsley  whom  the  community 
delighted  to  honor  as  former  citizens.  The  great  edifice  be- 
came closely  connected  with  tlie  official  occasions  of  the  college 
for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  being  the  scene  of  commence- 
ment week  events. 

A  quadrennium  after  Allegheny  had  celebrated  its  semi- 
centennial, it  took  the  radical  stej)  of  tlie  admission  of  women. 
The  matter  had  been  debated  some  years.  A  majority  and 
minority  report  on  the  issue  were  submitted  in  a  Trustees- 
meeting  in  1867  and  action  deferred.  President  Derickson  of 
llie  Board  favored  the  opening  of  the  doors  to  the  sex.  Dr. 
Hyde  was  also  a  strong  champion  of  the  ladies.  On  June  23, 
1870,  Dr.  Holmes,  of  the  Pittslmrgh  Board  of  Control,  came 
before  the  Trustees  to  advocate  the  measure  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Leu- 
hart  offered  the  resolution  which  made  Allegheny  a  coeduca- 
tional institution.  In  the  same  vear  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan,  the  leading  school  in  the  west,  took  similar  action.  At 
the  Allegheny  alumni  banquet  in  June,  the  popular  toast  was, 
"To  the  ladies,  the  future  alumni". 

Women  entered  into  the  same  courses  with  the  men,  but  not 
for  a  year  did  they  have  tlie  use  of  the  scholarships.  There 
was  no  little  prejudice  against  the  innovation,  but  the  ability, 
the  fine  spirit  and  the  tact  of  the  women  soon  disarmed  criti- 
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cism.  The  number  who  availed  tbeniselves  of  the  privilege  was 
very  small  for  several  years  and  they  were  largely  drawn  from 
Meadville  and  vicinity.  In  September,  1870,  three  young 
ladies  enrolled  as  Freshmen :  Jliss  Mary  Darrow,  of  Kinsman, 
Ohio;  Mins  Almii-a  Marsteller. 
of  Meadville,  and  Mii-n  Adelie 
Williams,  danghter  of  Profes- 
sor Williams.  The  next  year 
MisH  Ella  Nash  passed  ad- 
vanced examinations  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Junior  Glass 
and  became,  in  1S73,  the  first 
woman  graduate.  The  RErun- 
i.iCAN  of  June  27th  wrote: 

"As  Miss  Nash,  of  Meadville, 
an  accomplished  young  lady,  who 
rossesses  an  energy  of  character 
that  few  of  her  sex  czn  ^qual, 
came  forward  upon  the  platform, 
she  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  ap- 
plause that  said,  ■Welcome  and 
honor  to  the  first  lady  graduate  of 
Allegheny  College'.  In  her  oration 
on  'The  Silent',  she  made  poetry, 
music,  painting  Mid  sculpture  as 
agencies  of  powerful,  thojgh  silent 
influence  in  the  world.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  her  ideas,  the  audi- 
;  treated  probably   to   the   best   written    address  given  at   the 
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In  the  Class  of  lS7r>,  the  women  took  both  first  and  second 
houors.  In  187S,  there  were  eight  Freshmen  to  enroll  and  the 
next  year  seven,  then  the  number  fell  off.  When  Miss  Ida  M. 
Tarbell  was  the  solitary-  new  matriculate  in  1876,  there  were 
but  two  Seniors  and  two  Juniors  of  her  sex  in  Allegheny.  The 
showing  was  usually  better  in  the  preparatory  department, 
yet  the  feminine  students  did  not  crowd  into  the  olas?;  rooms 
of  Bentley.  The  men  thus  gradually  came  to  accept  coeduca- 
tion as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  beginning  of  the  decade  brought  changes  again  in  the 
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Faculty.  Dr.  William  Hunter  resigiie<l  as  the  head  of  the 
Biblical  departinent.  The  founding  of  distinctive  theological 
seminaries  by  tlie  Methodist  Church  attracted  students  from 
the  divinity  courses  offered  in  the  colle^ges.  But  for  several 
yeai*s  special  instruction  was  open  in  Allegheny  to  those  pre- 
paring for  the  i)ulpit,  though  tlie  Kramer  professorship  of 
Hebrew  and  Biblical  literature  was  not  always  assigned.  Pro- 
fessor George  F.  Comfort,  in  1871,  went  to  the  chair  of  modern 
languages  in  Syracuse  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  W.  Reid, 
fresh  from  '\studv  abroad". 

The  suggested  alumni  professorshij)  received  further  dis- 
cussion in  the  gathering  of  1870,  but  the  revival  of  this  year 
of  a  project  of  the  Erie  Conference  was  given  a  more  heart}' 
support.  Bisho])  Kingsley  had  met  an  untimely  death  at 
Bey  rout,  Syria,  April  G,  on  the  first  episcopal  missionary  tour 
of  the  world.  It  was  urged  strongly  now  that  the  jilan  to 
endow  a  chair  in  his  honor  at  his  alma  mater,  for  which  several 
thousand  dollars  had  been  subscribed,  should  be  completed. 
Special  collections  were  taken  and  the  fund  slowly  grew. 

The  (^hamberlain  bequest  led  to  much  litigation.  The  first 
decision  was  against  the  Centenary  Fund  Society  as  a  foreign 
corporation.  In  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  judgment 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  a  division  of  a  portion  of  the  estate 
of  the  Judge.  The  original  sum  of  the  will  shrunk  to  small 
proportions  and,  in  fact,  the  publicity  of  this  seemingly  large 
gift  was  said  to  have  deterred  other  libera lly-minde<l  persons 
from  aiding  the  college.  A  i)lain,  straight  gift  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  in  1873,  by  Hon.  J.  \S\  Howe,  a  former  Trustw,  came 
at  a  needv  time. 

A  lively  debate  arose  in  the  last  years  of  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Loomis  over  the  system  of  the  government  of  the  college. 
Members  of  the  Erie  (^>nference  favored  a  new  charter.  Dr. 
Hyde  became  the  champion  of  a  smaller  Board  of  Trustees 
with  limited  tenure.  The  joint  Board  of  Control  was  opposed 
as  cumbrous  and  preventing  unity  of  administration.  A 
strong  i)lea  was  made  to  allow  the  alumni  to  elect  Trustees. 
The  Pittsburgh  Conference  did  not  support  the  amendments 
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and  certain  Meadville  members  of  the  Board  were  very  hostile 
to  any  change. 

The  big  problem  of  the  time  was  how  to  get  more  students 
The  steady  decline  in  attendance  was  ominous.  With  a  suc- 
cessive enrollment  in  the  entire  four  classes  of  90,  67  and  52. 
the  situation  might  well  dishearten  tlie  president.  The  pre- 
paratory department  had  shrunk  in  size  below  that  of  any 
period  since  1833.  It  was  as  low  as  25  in  1871.  With  the  total 
numbers  in  the  collegiate  and  academic  courses  less  than  100, 
including  the  women,  as  in  1871  and  1872,  Allegheny  would 
seem  to  require  heroic  treatment  to  get  out  of  the  slough. 

The  pei-petual  scholarships  were  no  longer  in  this  era  an 
inducement  to  patronage.  It  was  a  time  of  financial  stress. 
The  experience  with  Culver  Hall  had  not  been  a  complete 
success.  There  had  been  student  petitions  against  the  man- 
agement. The  rate  of  expenses  was  high.  The  small  prepara- 
tory adjunct  could  not  supply  many  college  students.  Those 
prepared  in  seminaries  elsewhere  did  not  largely  come  to 
Meadville.  The  competition  of  other  institutions  now  grew 
more  intense  and  Allegheny  appeared  to  be  in  a  quiescent 
state. 

Various  remedies  were  suggested.  An  extreme  proi)osal 
was  to  remove  the  college  from  Meadville.  The  Joint  Board 
of  Control  wanted  a  law  school  to  be  established  and  also 
asked  that  a  department  of  music,  painting  and  drawing  be 
added,  presumably  for  the  young  women.  The  Trustees,  how- 
ever, were  averse  to  anv  innovations.  Graduallv  the  attend- 
ance  again  advanced  above  the  hundred  mark. 

Finally,  President  Loomis  gave  formal  notification,  in 
June,  1873,  that  he  wouhl  resign  his  office  during  the  coming 
year.  This  was  done  April  22,  1874,  and  the  Board  of  Control 
notified  to  find  a  successor.  The  last  commencement  season  of 
Dr.  Loomis  was  made  a  notable  affair.  Dr.  Haven,  secretary 
of  the  new  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
Dr.  Hurst,  president  of  Drew  Seminary,  were  present  to  give 
addresses.  The  quadrennial  alumni  reunion  drew  a  large 
company  to  Meadville.  William  Reynolds,  '37,  was  made  the 
president  of  the  association.     A  large  company  of  over  three 
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hundred  were  served  at  tables  on  the  campus  in  front  of 
Bentley  Hall.  Mr.  Reynolds  made  an  instructive  and  inspiring 
speech  upon  the  early  historj-  of  Allegheny.  Six  thousand 
dollars  were  subscribed  by  six  persons  for  the  much  mooted 
alumni  chair,  twenty-five  thousand  to  be  secured  to  make  the 
gifts  binding. 

The  retiring  president  had  the  esteem  and  kindly  regard 
of  the  alumni,  the  friends  of  the  college  and  citizens  generally. 
His  verv  mannerisms  made  him  cherished  bv  all  who  knew 
him.  Thougli  the  students  dubbed  him  the  "Great  Iambic'*, 
they  honored  him  warmly  for  his  unsparing  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  college.  His  administration  encountered  obstacles  as 
stubborn  and  as  unforseen  as  those  which  met  Timothy  Alden 
in  the  early  years.  When  Dr.  Loomis  went  from  Allegheny,  he 
left  an  instituticm  greatly  improved  in  its  educational  organi- 
zation and  much  strengthened  in  its  financial  resources  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  Centenary  Societv'  corporations.  The  grade 
of  scholarship  maintained  through  his  regime  was  worthy  of 
the  high  ideals  of  tlie  founder  of  the  college. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  upon  his  retirement,  made  the 
following  minute: 

*To  have  kept  and  enlarged  in  so  many  ways  a  trust  handed  down 
by  such  predecessors  as  Alden,  Ruter,  Clark  and  Barker  entitle  Dr. 
Loomis  to  more  than  a  formal  resolution.  Beginning  under  inauspicious 
conditions,  he  has  passed  a  term  of  faithful,  earnest  service.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  connected  with  his  chair  of  instruction,  he  not  only 
devised,  but  secured  liberal  things  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
college.  The  increases  in  realty,  in  dormitory,  in  museums  of  science 
and  of  art  history  and  in  apparatus  are  for  the  eye  and  ear  to  measure. 
But  who  shall  estimate  the  cumulative  influences  implanted  in  hundreds 
ot  young  men  sent  into  active  life.  The  nascent  powers  of  a  young 
mind  molded  by  the  teacher  are  his  best  monument." 

Wliile  the  search  for  a  president  was  made.  Dr.  Hamnett 
performed  the  executive  duties  for  a  year.  Professor  James 
Marvin  resigned  in  December  to  become  the  head  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Kansas.  The  chair  of  mathematics  was  assigned  to 
Dr.  Hamnett  and  the  vacant  professorship  of  Latin  language 
and  literature  was  filled  by  the  excellent  choice  of  George  W. 
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Haskius,  'G4.  The  chairnmii  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Kev. 
Moses  Hill,  '49,  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  quest  for  the  sixth 
president  of  Allegheny.  The  nomination  was  made  and  elec- 
tion by  the  Trustees  followed  on  Feb.  15,  1875.  The  new 
leader  selected  was  the  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Female 
College  at  Cincinnati. 

The  Kev.  Lucius  Halen  Bugbee,  D.  1>.,  was  born  at 
Gowanda,  N.  \'.,  and  fitte<l  for  college  at  the  Genesee  Wesleyan 
Seminary  in  Lima.  He  was  in  Genesee  College  from  1850-53 
and  then  went  to  Amherst  College  for  his  Senior  year,  taking 
his  degree  in  1854.  He  sened  as  professor  of  belles  lettres  in 
the  Cooperstown  Female  College,  New  York,  1854-5.  He  was 
in  charge  of  a  banking  house  in  Iowa,  1855-7,  at  the  same  time 
being  ordained  deacon  and  elder  in  the  Methodist  Church  and 
admitted  to  the  Cpper  Iowa  Conference  in  1857.  He  next  be- 
came for  three  years  the  principal  of  the  Fayette  Seminary, 
later  known  as  Upi>er  Iowa  rniversity. 

Dr.  Bugbee  served  as  jiastor  of  a  strong  Chicago  congrega- 
tion during  war  times.  From  1865  to  18G8  he  presided  over 
the  Northwestern  Female  College  at  Evanston,  III.  He  was 
next  called  to  the  Cincinnati  college,  which,  founded  in  1842, 
had  grown  to  be  the  model  female  educational  institution  in 
Methodism.  His  presidency  for  a  term  of  seven  years  had  been 
attended  with  conspicuous  success.  His  work  there  had  been 
widely  and  favorably  reported  in  the  denominational  press. 
Therefore,  in  selecting  its  new  executive,  Allegheny  felt  it  had 
secure<l  a  man  with  high  reputation  for  ability  and  for  scholar- 
ship and  of  long  tested  experience  as  a  teacher. 

The  inauguration  ceremonies  in  the  Stone  Church,  June  23, 
were  marked  with  a  sj)irit  that  indicated  the  purj^ose  of  the 
friends  of  the  college  to  help  to  bring  to  pass  a  new  era  in 
Allegheny.  The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Dr.  Loomis, 
the  oath  of  office  administered  by  -ludge  Walter  H.  Lowrie  and 
the  keys  of  the  college  handed  over  by  the  I'resident  of  the 
Trustees,  Alexander  Bradley.  Kev.  Moses  Hill  brought  the 
message  of  the  alumni  and  tlien  Dr.  Bugbee  gave  his  inaugural 
address  on  the  theme  of  what  is  essential  to  a  college 
education. 
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Sentiments  Iiaving  a  local  api)lieati()n  were  thus  expressed: 

"I  bring  you  today  the  judgment  from  abroad,  touching  the  honest, 
sound  work  done  by  this  college  during  the  sixty  years  of  its  history. 
I  am  free  to  say  the  reputation  of  Allegheny  for  solidity  and  lor  thor- 
oughness of  instruction  is  of  more  value  in  the  estimation  of  a  discrim- 
inating public,  than  though  it  were  in  possession  of  properties  and 
endowments  twice  as  large  without  this  reputation.  Solidity  wins  in 
the  long  run.  *  *  ^  you  are  under  obligation,  having  opened  the 
doors  of  the  college  to  women,  to  provide  for  them  a  home.  There  is 
a  providential  opportunity  in  this  section  for  their  education.  You 
have  the  teaching  force,  the  illustrative  agencies  in  your  extensive 
collections,  you  only  want  the  decision  and  the  enthusiasm  to  afford 
the  proper  facilities  for  young  women.  Later,  plans  must  be  elaborated 
for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  and  library,  a  scientific  building  and  observa- 
tory. 

The  new  administration  set  energetically  to  work.  Repairs 
on  the  buildings  and  the  grounds  had  been  ordered  and  now 
they  were  made.  The  citizens  of  Meadville  began  an  improve 
ment  fund  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  opening  chapel 
service  of  the  fall  met  in  the  grove  on  the  campus.  Ruter  Hall 
was  being  thoroughly  renovated.  The  chapel  assembly  room  on 
its  second  floor  was  enlarged,  refrescoed  and  fitted  with  carpet, 
chairs  and  a  jnano.  There  was  a  formal  rede<lication  on  Nov. 
30,  and  a  large  company  was  present  to  rejoice  over  the  better 
order  of  things. 

Similar  changes  were  wrought  in  Bentley  Hall,  the  recita- 
tion rooms  being  entirely  refitted  and  beiiutified.  In  the  base- 
ment floor,  three  rooms,  20x40,  were  fitte<l  up  as  chemical 
laboratories.  The  grounds  were  graded,  walks  laid  an<l  the 
miniature  lake  or  pond  filled.  The  atmosphere  and  the  appear- 
ance on  the  Hill  were  quite  changed  within  a  few  months  with 
an  expenditure  of  some  seven  thousand  dollars. 

This  transformation  aft'ected  at  first  only  the  immediate 
college  body.  There  was  no  growth  in  attendance  the  opening 
year  of  Dr.  Bugbee.  His  policies  were  being  formulated  and 
not  widely  known.  An  iniiH)rtant  step  was  the  ])lacing  of 
Culver  Hall  under  the  charge  of  l*rofessor  Reid,  who  organized 
the  co-operative  method  of  boarding,  and  the  rate  M\  from 
five  to  three  dollars  a  week. 
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The  centennial  year  of  American  independence  was  now 
used  to  point  a  financial  campaign  in  behalf  of  Allegheny. 
The  plan  was  laid  by  Dr.  Bugbee,  pursuant  of  General  Con- 
ference suggestion,  before  the  Erie  Conference,  wliich  voted  to 
raise  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Then  in  January  the  president 
was  ready  with  a  three-fold  program.  First,  complete  the 
Kingsley  professorship  for  the  Erie  share,  upon  which  thirteen 
thousand  dollars  had  been  pledged,  and  work  after  that  for 
the  amount  named.  Second,  in  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
area,  plan  to  secure  fifty  thousand  to  endow  two  chairs.  Third, 
let  the  alumni  organize  and  raise  twenty'  thousand  for  a  fire- 
proof library  or  a  scientific  building. 

The  Erie  Conference  took  a  livelv  interest  in  the  centennial 
gift  and  held  educational  rallies  of  the  various  districts  at 
New  Castle,  Erie  and  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  The  progress  of  the 
college  was  set  forth  in  addresses  by  members  of  the  Facultj 
and  schemes  discussed  of  how  to  obtain  the  funds.  The  final 
method  evolved  was  to  have  the  college  office  prepare  a  circular 
and  send  it  to  the  pastors  of  the  Conferences  with  subscriptiot 
card  and  envelope,  asking  for  one  dollar  from  each  family  in 
the  charge.  The  device  was  not  put  into  operation  until  the 
close  of  the  year.  Community  campaigns  for  gifts  yielded 
much  better  results. 

A  centennial  year  alumni  gathering  was  projected  in  June 
and  nmuy  were  attracted  to  Meadville.  The  special  feature 
was  the  return  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburn  after  nineteen  years  in 
India.  He  made  a  notable  address  upon  "The  Practical  Man". 
The  internal  prosperity  of  the  college  was  the  cause  of  much 
joy  at  the  commencement  season.  Dr.  Bugbee  was  said  to  be 
in  peril  of  that  popularity  which  falls  on  a  man  when  all  speak 
well  of  him. 

The  executive  policy  was  now  well  matured  and  two  fea- 
tures of  it  were  inaugurated  in  Sei)tember,  the  renting  of  a 
home  for  young  women  and  the  expansion  of  the  preparatory 
school.  The  third  step  was  still  deferred,  though  two  applica- 
tions had  been  made  to  Washington  to  have  a  United  States 
military  officer  detailed  to  give  instruction  in  Allegheny  Col- 
lege.   The  "young  ladies'  home"  was  a  small  house  on  Highland 
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avenue  in  the  rear  of  Culver  Hall.  The  preparatory  depart- 
ment began  \^ith  one  assigned  instructor,  J.  S.  McKay,  '76.  It 
had  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  arranged  to  fit  for  college. 
This  school  was  not  intended  to  be  an  academy  or  a  seminary. 

The  attendance  of  the  second  vear  reflected  the  estimate 
abroad  of  the  improved  situation.  The  advance  was  seventy 
per  cent  over  the  previous  term.  More  entered  the  first  year 
preparatory  class  than  had  been  enrolled  in  the  entire  acadmic 
course  in  any  year  of  the  ten  preceding.  The  students  pre- 
paring for  college  were  135,  so  that  this  number,  combined  with 
the  collegiate  showing,  raised  the  total  above  two  hundred,  the 
first  time  since  1861.  The  president  was  much  interested  in 
all  student  activities.  He  encouraged  the  literai"y  societies 
and  the  two  halls  were  handsomelv  refitted.  Lecture  courses 
on  literary  topics  by  Professor  Nathan  Sheppard,  of  Chicago, 
were  maintained  bv  the  Ossoli  Literary  Society  and  the  Junior 
class.  The  college  periodical,  the  Campus,  made  its  bow  under 
the  editorship  of  A.  J.  Maxwell,  A.  C.  Ellis  and  Wayne 
Whipple. 

The  military  professorship  became  a  reality  in  the  spring. 
An  act  of  Congress,  July  5,  1876,  had  provided  that  thirty  offi- 
cers be  detailed  to  give  instruction  in  the  colleges  of  the  nation, 
the  salaries  being  paid  by  the  government.  A  knowledge  of 
sound  militaiy  principles  was  to  be  spread  among  the  people 
by  means  of  the  schools.  The  report  was  made  public  Feb. 
28,  1877,  that  Lieutenant  F.  W.  Hess  had  been  assigned  to 
Allegheny  and  the  Trustees  made  him  professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics.  His  duties  began  April  4  and  in  a  month 
there  was  a  battalion  of  two  companies.  From  Washington 
came  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^^pringfield  rifles  and  two  brass 
field  pieces,  six-pounders. 

Lieutenant  Hess,  or  Major,  as  he  was  usually  addressed, 
was  an  excellent  choice  to  establish  the  new  system.  He  had 
entered  the  volunteer  service  in  1861  as  captain  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Pennsylvania  and  was  mustered  out  a  major  in  1865, 
having  been  promoted  for  bravery  at  Gettysburg.  In  1866,  he 
had  become  a  lieutenant  in  the  Eleventh  U.  S.  Infantry,  was 
transferred  to  the  Third  U.  S.  Artillery  and  graduated  from 
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the  artillery  school  at  Fortress  Mouroe  in  1873.  He  was  sta- 
tioned  at  various  forts  and  then  removed  to  Washington  as 
assistant  qnarterniaster  in  1876.  The  Major  at  Meadvilie  made 
addresses  and  published  expositions  of  the  advantages  of 
military  drill.  The  student  body  thus  came  to  feel  that  in  lieu 
of  a  gjinnasium  it  had  a  valuable  substitute  for  physical 
training. 

In  June  the  scholastic  year  was  reviewed  with  large  satis- 
faction. The  cannon  were  posted  on  the  campus  an<l  added 
their  note  to  the  jubilee.  The  first  exhibition  of  X\w.  college 
battalion  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  Fair  success  in  the  finan- 
cial efforts  was  reported.  President  Bradley,  of  the  Trustees, 
increased  his  gift  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Thi^  influx 
of  students  cause<l  the  discussion  of  building  a  second  dormi- 
tory for  men.  There  was  a  notion  the  attendance  would  grow 
to  three  hundred  the  next  term.  A  real  esprit  dc  corps  had 
been  created  in  the  two  years  of  the  BugbcH*  regime.  Many 
came  to  do  him  honor  in  the  reception  held  in  the  chiipel  of 
Ruter  Hall. 

The  courses  of  instruction,  classified  under  six  schools, 
were  now  completed  and  made  a  brave  showing  in  tho  elabo- 
rate catalogue  of  1877.  This  was  a  publication  of  ninety  pages, 
as  compared  with  the  twenty-fcmr  of  the  issue  of  1874.  The 
school  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  literature  was  given  a  fresh 
emphasis.  Dr.  Hyde  being  transferred  to  it  from  the;  Greek 
chair.  Presiilent  Bugbee  believed  there  were  not  enough  theo- 
logical seminaries  in  ^lethodism  for  the  candidates  entering 
the  ministry  ami  the  college  should  help  meet  the  nc-ed.  The 
school  of  Latin  and  modern  languages  was  created.  Professor 
Reid  having  charge  in  addition  to  the  Greek  instruction. 

The  following  year  brought  the  expecteil  increase,  ihe  num- 
ber in  the  prejmratory  school  alone  (Hpialing  the  total  attend- 
ance of  187r)-7.  Two  new  instructors  were  W.  (f.  Williams,  '75, 
in  modern  languages,  and  J.  H.  Montgomery,  '77,  in  science 
and  Latin.  The  military  feature  grew  in  favor.  In  the  winter 
the  basement  of  Library  Hall  down  town  was  us(hI  as  an 
armory.  An  improvement  of  much  moment  was  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  lil)rarv  under  the  direct i(m  of  Professor  Tintrlev. 
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This  scientist  gave  public  lectures  and  maintained  one  of  the 
most  thorough  departments  in  the  college;  yet  he  found  time 
to  assume  the  new  care.  He  travelled  at  home  and  abroad  in 
the  interest  of  the  librarv.  Besides  the  collection  of  David 
Dick,  Esq.,  other  valuable  additions  amounting  to  some  thou- 
sand volumes  were  made. 

Again,  a  quadrennial  reunion  of  the  alumni  came  round. 
The  address  was  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Martin,  '54,  a  West  Virginia 
Congressman.  Four  score  returned  to  the  banquet  on  the 
campus  and  the  tales  of  other  days  were  loyally  recited. 
Reminiscences  of  the  times  of  Presidents  Clark  and  Barker 
abounded.  The  project  was  started  of  forming  branch  alumni 
associations  in  the  large  cities.  In  the  matter  of  the  long- 
mooted  alumni  professorshi]),  a  committee  of  young  graduates 
was  named  with  the  expectancy  that  the  chair  might  be  filled 
within  the  life  time  of  its  members. 

One  plan  of  Dr.  Bugbee  unrealized  was  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  young  women  on  the  campus.  He  took  counsel 
with  citizen  and  with  student  and  talke<l  his  desire  far  and 
wide.  The  Trustees  decided  on  a  site  west  of  Bentley  and  had 
an  architect  submit  a  i)lan.  A  j)icture  of  this  pro])ose<l  Ladies' 
Hall  was  put  in  the  catalogue  of  1878  and  the  search  of  a 
possible  donor  went  on.  And  he  was  found  in  the  person  of 
Marcus  Hulings,  of  Oil  City,  a  man  whose  name  had  been  con- 
nected with  several  benevolences.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbvterian  Church. 

Mr.  Hulings  agreed  on  June  5th,  1870,  to  give  five  thousand 
dollars  toward  the  building  if  a  like  sum  was  raised  by  the 
Board.  His  challenge  was  at  once  met  by  the  friends  of  the 
college  subscribing  its  quota.  He  later  increased  his  gift.  The 
architect's  plans  being  long  well  known,  the  contract  for  the 
building  was  let  so  quickly  that  the  cornerstone  laying  came 
in  commencement  week,  on  June  25th.  An  eloquent  address 
was  made  by  the  chief  benefactor  on  the  Christian  education 
of  women.  Representing  the  student  body,  a  paper  written  by 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  '80,  was  read.  Among  other  things  she 
said : 

'The  movement  for  the  Ladies'  Hall  shows  much  of  pure  pluck. 
The   girls  have   appreciated  its   necessity   and   made  the  best  of  their 
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surroundings  in  the  past.  They  said,  'we  were  allowed  to  come  to 
Allegheny  College  and  shall  remain,  then  by  and  by  they  will  have  to 
prepare  a  place  for  us'.  When  we  see  our  hopes  now  about  to  be 
realized,  each  one  has  a  heart-felt  gratitude  that  this  hall  has  been 
begun.  For  those  who  come  after  us  a  way  is  furnished  to  hundreds 
of  young  women  of  all  this  region,  who  will  be  induced  by  this  college 
home  on  the  campus  to  seek  a  higher  education. 


"As  we  lay  the  cornerstone  of  this  structure  today,  lirm  and  solid, 
so  will  a  great  procession  of  girls  in  coming  years  lay  the  cornerstones 
of  their  lives.  They  will  obtain  something  here  that  whatever  lite 
may  be  to  them,  they  will  have  a  foundation  so  lirm  that  their  woman- 
hood will  not  yield.  They  will  become  so  strong  and  self-reliant  that 
they  will  be  able  to  benetit  and  not  hinder  the  world. 

"We  are  deeply  thankful  to  many  friends  who  have  helped  on  this 
work  by  words  and  deeds.  Above  all,  we  express  our  gratitude  to 
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Faculty  and  fellow  students.  As  to  our  classmates,  never  were  women 
in  college  halls  treated  more  royally  than  we  are,  never  was  truer 
chivalry  manifested  than  in  the  respect  and  kindness  with  which  Alle- 
gheny women  are  received  by  Allegheny  men.  We  are  deeply  debtors 
to  very  many  for  the  new  surroundings  to  com«  in  our  college  life  and 
we  purpose  by  improving  these  means  for  better  culture,  to  show  you 
the  gratitude  of  true  women." 

Hulings  Hall  was  the  name  given  to  the  new  building.  It 
was  93x85  feet  in  size,  three  stories  high,  with  accommodations 
for  eighty  some  students.  The  structure  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  little  more  than  a  year,  being  opened  in  the  fall  term 
of  1880.  Miss  Harriet  Linn,  '80,  (Mrs.  R.  C.  Beebe)  was  the 
first  preceptress.  The  addition  of  this  home  for  young  ladies 
to  the  equipment  of  the  college  placed  coeducation  in  Alle- 
gheny beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  assured  its  future. 

With  the  decade  of  the  Eighties,  the  size  of  the  graduating 
classes  evidenced  the  results  of  the  preparatory  school.  The 
average  number  to  receive  diplomas  for  eight  years  had  been 
thirteen.  The  Class  of  1880  had  twenty-one  members,  that  of 
1881,  twenty-six.  The  high-water  mark  of  attendance  under 
Dr.  Bugbee  was  in  1879.  Major  Hess,  having  finished  his  detail 
of  three  years,  was  succeeded  Aug.  12,  1880,  by  Lieutenant  G. 
O.  Webster,  of  the  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantr}%  He  became  Major 
Webster  at  the  head  of  the  college  battalion.  He  had  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  18GG  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Ute  Indians,  being  on  the  noted  expedi- 
tion of  General  Merritt.  Major  Webster  continued  the  excel- 
lent work  of  his  predecessor.  The  battalion  consisted  of  four 
companies,  the  average  total  strength  being  125. 

The  enlarged  college  meant  increased  expenses.  The  Cen- 
tenary Fund  Societies  were  in  a  healthy  condition.  That  of  the 
Pittsburgh  corporation  had  been  incro^ascnl  by  wise  investment. 
The  Erie  Conference  fund,  by  various  gifts,  aggregated  over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Yet  the  contingent  or  matricu- 
lation fees  were  increased  to  forty-five  dollars  a  year  to  help 
meet  the  budget.  The  revenues  from  this  source  had  now 
grown  from  sixteen  hundred  to  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The 
Board   called  for  an  additional   endowment  of  one  hundred 
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thousand.  The  governing  boards  did  not  always  agree  in  their 
financial  plans  and  some  friction  arose  on  the  adjustment  of 
salaries. 

President  Bugbee  was  excused  from  teaching  duties  in 
1881  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
college.  He  was  not  a  man  of  vigorous  constitution  and  his 
health  grew  more  impaired.  Yet  the  community  and  student 
body  were  much  surprised  and  greatly  grieved  when  his  resig- 
nation was  handed  to  the  Trustees  June  28,  1882.  Dr.  Bugbee 
sought  rest  in  New  York  to  recover  liis  physical  powers,  but 
died  on  July  28,  1888.  An  impressive  memorial  sei'vice  was 
held  in  the  Stone  Churcli  at  which  eulogies  were  made  by  Dr. 
A.  B.  Hyde  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Wheeler. 

The  administration  of  the  sixth  president  of  Allegheny 
brought  a  new  era  to  the  college.  The  external  evidences  of 
the  improvement  were  patent  to  even  a  prejudiced  eye.  He 
came  with  high  ambitions  to  Meadville.  He  had  public  spirit, 
sound  practical  judgment  and  energy,  combined  with  a  rare 
amiableness  of  character.  Dr.  Bugbee  was  generally  beloved 
by  the  students.  He  was  interested  in  their  welfare  and  by 
a  vital  personal  contact  with  very  many  of  them  his  influence 
was  of  large  potency.  In  the  commencement  oration  of  S.  P. 
Long,  '84,  it  was  said :  "His  life  continues  in  the  characters  of 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  from 
under  his  instruction  to  complete  the  work  which  he  began." 

Allegheny  had  won  a  place  in  harmony  with  its  traditions 
and  opportunities  under  the  leadership  of  President  Bugbee. 
The  undergraduate  was  proud  of  his  college,  the  alumnus  loved 
it  more  dearly  than  before.  The  people  of  Meadville  rallied 
royally  to  its  support  and  pledged  their  means  again  and 
again  to  its  needs.  It  esteemed  the  man  at  its  head  for  his 
character  and  his  work's  sake.  His  labors  in  behalf  of  temper- 
ance and  other  good  causes  were  of  lasting  w^orth. 

The  best  years  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Bugbee  were  devotedly 
given  to  the  college.  For  his  period  and  his  circumstances  his 
administration  compares  favorably  with  those  of  other  execu- 
tives of  Allegheny.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  ways  he  was 
ahead  of  his  time  in  his  planning.    The  system  of  the  schools 
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of  iiistnietioii  was  stimulating  to  the  conditions  be  found. 
The  military  and  the  preparatory-  schools  rendered  an  im- 
portant service.  The  labors  of  the  President  for  the  promotion 
of  the  education  of  women  is  an  enduring  monument  to  his 
memory.  The  linancial  future  of  the  college  was  not  yet  safely 
secured.  Governing  and  Faculty  relations  were  yet  in  flux.  A 
bigger  and  broader  Allegheny  had  come  to  pass.  Dr.  Bugbee 
had  built  well  for  a  better  college  of  the  future. 

Dr.  Hamnett  became  acting  president  and  took  the  chair  of 
philosophy.  His  ]dace  in  the  mathematics  department  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  Professor  Milton  B.  Golf,  oS,  of  the 
Western  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  W.  G. 
Williams  resigned  the  chair  of  modern  langimges  and  his  work 
was  divided  among  the  Faculty. 

A  long-antici]>ated  disaster  befell  the  college  Dec.  8,  1882, 
when  Culver  Hall  was  burned.  The  wooden  structure  went 
like  a  tinder  box.  Sixty  students  were  residents,  escaping  in 
safety.  The  exits  at  three  in  the  morning  from  a  flaming  build- 
ing, with  the  mercury  twenty  below  zero,  were  attended  by 
many  thrilling  as  well  as  ludicrous  ex])eriences.  The  experi- 
ment with  the  boarding  hall  had  never  been  satisfactory  and 
no  immediate  movement  was  made  to  replace  it.  Dr.  Hamnett 
prophesied,  "there  will  rise  ]»h(enix-like  from  Culver's  ashes  a 
more  beautiful  building  to  be  a  greater  ornament  to  the  cam- 
pus and  more  comfortable  to  its  occupants.'' 

The  seventh  president  of  Allegheny  was  made  known  on 
April  U,  ISS.'^.  The  choice  of  the  Board  fell  then  upon  Bev. 
Davi<i  H.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  the  editor  until  latelv  of  tho 
Methodist  in  New  York  City.  The  inauguration  took  jdace 
.Tune  27  in  the  Stone  Church.  The  oath  of  office  was  adminis- 
tered by  Judge  Pearson  Church,  '50,  and  the  keys  of  the  college 
given  by  Hon.  (\.  B.  Delamater.  Judge  J.  W.  F.  White,  '42, 
spoke  for  the  Trustees.  The  inaugural  address  was  a  masterly 
expression  on  the  philosophy  of  education. 

Dr.  Wheeler  was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1820.  The 
family  removing  to  Illinois  in  l><4i\,  he  entered  the  Bock  Biver 
Seminary,  the  leading  institution  of  the  time  in  that  region, 
and  completed  its  course.    After  some  teaching  ex])erience  and 
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journalistic  work,  he  served  as  professor  of  Greek  in  Cornell 
College,  Iowa,  1857  to  1861.  N'ext,  as  U.  S.  consul  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  and  war  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribcne^  he 
lived  abroad.  In  London  he  organized  the  bureau  of  press 
correspondence.  Dr.  Wheeler  was  brought  to  America  to  take 
the  chair  of  English  literature  in  Northwestern  University, 
which  he  held  with  marked  distinction  for  eight  years.  He 
had  published  in  1864,  at  London,  Brigandage  in  South  Italy, 
and  in  1872  he  became  editor  of  the  Lakeside  Monthly.  He 
received  a  call  in  1875  to  edit  the  influential  organ  of  Metho- 
dism founded  by  George  I.  Seney.  This  periodical  was  now 
to  be  united  with  the  Christian  Advocate  of  New  York. 

The  new  executive  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  ripe 
experience  as  a  teacher.  He  also  had  been  a  keen  observer  of 
men  and  affairs.  In  literarv  abilitv  he  took  rank  far  above 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  office.  He  had  made  translations 
while  abroad  of  Italian  works.  In  1882,  he  published  a  volume 
entitleil  Byways  of  Literature^  and  188*'^  a  sketch  of  J.  A. 
Froude.  He  wiehled  a  trenchant  i)en  in  the  editorial  chair. 
His  art  as  a  writer  was  concentration.  He  was  counted  at 
this  time  the  best  paragrapher  in  Methodist  journalism. 
Though  admitted  to  the  ministry,  Dr.  Wheeler  never  took  a 
regular  charge.  He  was  forceful  as  a  preacher,  his  sermons 
being  models  of  style  and  thought. 

The  senice  to  the  college  by  Dr.  Whe(»ler  covei'ed  ten  years. 
At  the  end  of  half  this  period  for  a  single  year  he  exchanged 
the  executive  for  the  professorial  chair.  His  personal  inclina- 
tion ran  to  teaching  rather  than  to  administrative  duties. 
The  exigencies  of  Allegheny  had  always  placed  on  its  presi- 
dents the  burden  of  financial  solicitation.  He  must  be  a 
business  agent  as  long  as  the  endowment  was  insufficient.  Dr. 
Wheeler  could  make  a  stirring  address  on  benevolence  but  he 
shrank  from  the  man-to-man  canvass  for  money. 

The  Methodist  Conferences  as  organizations  were  now 
res])onding  less  largely  than  in  former  years  to  appeals  for  the 
college.  The  enlisting  of  a  more  substantial  support  from  the 
alumni  was  imperative.  Additional  embarrassment  had  been 
felt,  because  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  Centenary  funds  had 
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falleu.  Current  expenses  apart  from  salaries  ran  into  some 
thousands  of  dollars.  But  the  budget  came  to  be  more  accu- 
rately defined  and  the  system  of  financial  administration  much 
improved.  Dr.  Wheeler  was  given  the  authority  in  his  first 
Trustee  meeting  to  raise  a  sj^^^'i^l  fund  to  meet  deficiencies  in 
salaries  by  such  method  as  pleased  him.  A  financial  agent  for 
the  college  was  now  again  appointed. 

It  was  an  open  secret  long  known  that  the  relations  on  the 
staff  of  instructors  were  not  harmonious.  As  a  conservative 
alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1888  expressed  it  in  the  Allegheny 
Literary  Monthly  of  1911,  ^'it  is  inexplicable  that  members 
of  such  bodies  as  college  faculties  will  permit  personalities  to 
obscure  principles  or  will  look  upon  frank  but  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  expressions  of  i)ersonal  hostility".  As  the 
situation  did  not  improve,  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Faculty  followed  from  time  to  time. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Goff,  in  1884,  after  a  brief  but  popular  service 
in  the  Kingsley  professorship  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
returned  to  Pittsburgh  to  be  chancellor  of  its  university.  Dr. 
Ammi  B.  Hyde,  completing  twenty  years  in  vigorous,  conscien- 
tious work  in  the  Faculty  in  various  capacities,  transferred  to 
the  University  of  Denver^  where  he  then  rounded  out  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  further  activity  as  professor  of  Greek.  With 
his  departure,  the  Biblical  department  was  no  longer  distinct- 
ively maintained.  Professor  J.  H.  Montgomery  became  tem- 
porary instructor  in  mathematics. 

The  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  Wheeler  regime  brought 
the  return  of  Rev.  W.  G.  Williams  from  the  pastorate  to  be 
professor  of  ethics.  Rev.  Napthali  Luccock  came  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference  to  take  the  chair  of  mathematics  Rev. 
A.  W.  Newlin,  '84,  and  Miss  Louise  S.  McClintock,  '77,  as  pre- 
ceptress of  Hulings  Hall,  were  likewise  added  to  the  sraff.  Dr. 
Hamnett,  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  relieved  of  teaching 
duties,  having  had  a  record  of  forty  years  of  faithful  class 
room  work,  and  was  made  librarian,  also  having  the  title  of 
emeritus  professor  of  philosophy.  Professor  G.  W.  Haskins 
became  vice-president. 

The  patronage  at  this  time  was  fairly  uniform,  the  gradu- 
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ating  classes  averaging  twenty -four.  Tlie  collegiate  depart- 
ment hovered  about  the  one  hundred  mark  with  the  prepara- 
tory slightly  larger,  the  total  two  or  thi'ee  score  less  than  at 
the  close  of  the  Bugbee  j)eriod.  Dr.  Wheeler  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  a  classical  education.  He  did  awav  at  ouce  with 
the  nomenclature  of  the  courses  as  presented  in  six  schools 
umler  his  predecessor.  His  curriculum  was  presented  in  three 
departments,  the  classical,  instead  of  the  liberal  arts,  the  scien- 
tific, and  the  Latin  and  modern  languages.  Other  adjust- 
ments  were   to   be   made   subsequently. 

A  summary  nnd  astounding  overturning  by  the  Board  of 
Control  and  Trustees  featured  the  commencement  season  of 
188G.  The  unfriendly  press  designated  the  action  as  the  long- 
expected  **uew  dear\  All  of  the  mend)ers  of  the  Faculty 
except  the  ])resident  submitted  their  resignations.  There  were 
re-electe<l  Hev.  N.  Luccock  ns  vice-i)resident  and  i)rofes8or  of 
langimges;  Hev.  W.  G.  Williams,  ])rofessor  of  ethics  and  Ger- 
man; Professor  .1.  H.  Montgomery,  chair  of  natural  sriences; 
Professor  (\  S.  Thatcher,  chair  of  nuithenuitics  and  civil  engi- 
neering; Dr.  J.  Hamnett,  librarian,  and  Kev.  A.  W.  Newliu, 
preparatory  school  ])rincipal.  The  resignation  of  Professor 
Tingley,  which  was  to  take  etfect  the  coming  .lanuary,  was 
acce])ted  and  he  was  voted  leave  of  nbsence  with  pay.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  also  conferred  upon 
the  scientist  who  for  twenty-three  yenrs  had  been  a  leading 
stimulating  factor  in  the  educational  life  on  the  Hill.  Pro- 
fessors Haskins  and  Heid  and  ^Fiss  Mc(Mintock  were  also  not 
re-elected. 

The  executive  rej)ort  of  this  year  outlined  new  i)olicies  in 
the  conduct  of  the  college.  Dr.  Wheeler  favored  the  entire 
sei»aration  of  the  prej)aratory  work  into  a  school  with  its  own 
building  and  corps  of  instructors.  His  recommendation  that 
the  Meadville  Conservsitory  of  Music  be  affiliated  was  adopted. 
This  institution  nund)ered  over  a  hundred  students.  The 
Meadville  Business  College  was  also  afhliated  at  this  time. 
Civil  engineering  was  to  receive  more  emphasis,  though  to 
begin  with  only  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject  could  be  ini- 
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parted.  A  post  graduate  department  was  likewise  announced. 
Expansion  in  many  directions  was  now  tlie  program. 

In  mathematics  and  civil  engineering  Thatcher  did  not 
accept  his  election  and  Dr.  S.  E.  Stillwell,  thoroughly  trainee! 
at  Columbia  University,  came  to  the  position  in  the  fall.  He 
raisefl  the  standard  of  class  room  work  and  set  a  pace  as  a 
teacher  for  his  colleagues.  Internal  matters  appeared  to  be 
fairly  adjuste4l  after  the  late  u])heaval.  The  leadership  of  Dr. 
Wheeler  was  popular  ami  a  larger  success  was  i)redicted  for 
him.  The  next  two  vears  the  attendance  was  almost  three 
hundred  in  college  and  preparatory,  the  Senior  classes  growing 
to  exceed  those  of  any  previous  perio<l. 

All  through  the  decade  there  existed  a  vigorous  student 
public  opinion.  The  organ  of  exi)ression  was  the  Campis. 
Many  young  men  ami  women  of  talent  and  sound  judgment 
served  as  its  editors.  There  was  no  question  of  administrative 
policy  or  student  concern  that  was  not  freely  discussed.  Pos- 
sibly because  a  consistent  program  for  Allegheny  had  not  yet 
emerged,  the  executive  aims  varying  sharply,  there  was  much 
need  and  opportunity  for  comment  and  debate. 

An  English  department  was  called  for  frequently  by  the 
student  literai*>'^  lig^^ts.  There  was  much  criticism,  when  in- 
struction in  the  modern  languages  was  not  stressed.  A  demand 
was  made  that  trained  instructors  and  s]»ecialists  rather  than 
clergy-men  and  the  candidates  of  the  patronizing  Conferences 
should  be  chosen  for  the  Faculty.  In  all  these  utterances  a 
fine  spirit  of  loyalty  was  shown.  The  one  pur]»ose  was  to  bring 
to  pass  a  stronger  Allegheny. 

Again  the  dying  interest  in  the  literary  societies  tlamed  up. 
The  Athenian  had  been  organized  and  ran  a  lively  contest  with 
its  ancient  rivals.  This  last  rallv  to  restore  the  societies  to 
their  early  efticiency  bore  good  results  for  a  student  genera- 
tion or  two.  Other  organizati(ms  were  growing  in  influence. 
The  athletic  association  commanded  a  degree  of  attention. 
The  men's  fraternities,  now  increastMl  to  five,  moved  into 
chapter  houses  and  became  dominant  forceful  factors  in  the 
college  life. 
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The  military  department  did  not  preserve  its  pristine 
glamor.  All  the  officers  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
were  not  equal  to  Major  Hess  in  efficiency.  An  occasional 
mass  meeting  was  necessary  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  enlist 
recruits.  In  1889  drill  was  made  compulsory  for  all  men 
under  Junior  rank.  Not  a  few  students  acquired  marked  mili- 
tary proficiency.  The  responsibilities  incurred  in  battalion 
and  company  affairs  brought  a  valuable  training. 

A  variety  of  interests  apart  from  the  class  room  found 
expression  on  the  Hill  through  the  passing  terms  of  each  year. 
There  was  a  keener  sense  of  student  consciousness.  From  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  certain  practices  had  come  down  such  as 
the  anonymous  publications,  one  of  which  led  to  a  libel  suit. 
Class  traditions  became  more  tenacious.  The  Seniors  had 
their  customs  for  the  final  week.  Both  the  Sophomore  and  the 
Freshmen  Classes  in  the  l^^ighties  attempted  certain  distinctive 
expressions  of  their  organizations.  The  most  famous  class  per- 
formance was  the  original  play  of  '*(^aptain  Button,"  June  28, 
1887,  by  the  members  of  1800. 

Dr.  Wheeler  was  not  a  man  of  rugged  physique  and  the 
cares  of  his  office  affected  his  health,  so  that  in  February,  1887, 
a  brief  respite  was  needed.  The  following  year  brought  vexa- 
tious student  discipline.  He  came  to  the  determination  to 
resign  the  presi<lency,  but  was  willing  to  retain  a  place  in  the 
Faculty.  The  local  college  world  was  not  prepared  for  the 
change  and  the  sur])rise  was  intense  when  it  was  announced, 
June  26,  1888,  that  l^rofessor  Williams  had  become  the  eighth 
president  of  Allegheny  (^ollege.  Dr.  Wheeler  taking  the  chair 
of  Greek  and  English. 

Kev.  Wilbur  Garretson  Williams,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Plain- 
field,  O.,  Oct.  0,  1852.  After  a  high  school  course  and  year  at 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  he  entered  the  Sophomore 
Class  in  Allegheny  College  in  1872.  Here,  as  an  under- 
graduate, he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  the  languages  and 
literary  work.  After  gradimtion,  in  1875,  he  sensed  one  year 
as  professor  in  the  Lake  Shore  Seminary  at  North  East,  Pa. 
Then  for  a  year  he  was  a  minister  in  the  Erie  Conference, 
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stationed  at  Erie,  His  alma  mater  called  him  iu  1877  to  the 
chair  of  iDodem  languages,  which  position  he  held  fivr  years. 
From  1883-4,  he  was  pastor  of  the  large  church  iu  JaniestowQ, 
N.  Y,  Fop  a  single  year  next  he  was  principal  of  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima  N.  Y,  When  he  returned  to 
AUeglieny  in  1885,  a  few  of  tlie  far  seeiuR  expected   liiin  t(- 


be  advanceil  sooner  or  later  to  the  executive  position.  No 
other  president  except  Uoniei-  -1.  Clark  had  hecome  the  head 
*)f  the  college  at  so  early  an  age. 

He  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  marked  administrative 
ability.  He  assumed  office  with  a  well  defined  plan.  The 
earliest  movement  was  a  renovation  of  huildings  and  grouuds. 
A  generous  local  Trustee  gave  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
improvement  fund  and  other  citizens  of  Meadville  liberally 
aided.  Vacation  season  wrought  a  transformation  on  the 
Hill.     Fences  were  removed,   the  road   through   the  campus 
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graded,  **Lake  George''  drained,  board  walks  laid  and  Bent- 
ley  and  Rnter  Halls  renewed  ontside  and  inside. 

A  new  material  atnios])here  welcomed  the  stndents  in  8ep- 
tend)er.  Meadville  fnrnislied  one-fourth  of  the  attendance, 
its  largest  patronage  since  the  days  of  Timothy  Alden.  The 
relations  of  Faculty  and  student  body  were  quite  harmonious 
after  the  internal  disturbance  of  the  previous  year.  Dr. 
Wheeler  was  most  hajjpy  in  his  teaching  duties,  being  re- 
lieved of  executive  cares.  His  work  in  (Jreek,  economics,  soc- 
ial science,  and  literature  created  a  vast  enthusiasm  in  his 
classes.  There  was  a  sjjirit  of  industry  throughout  the  col- 
lege and  the  year  had  decided  gains  scholastically.  The 
jdiysical  and  chemical  ai)])aratus  were  much  increased,  Dr 
Montgomery  being  warmly  praised  for  his  laboratory  im- 
])rovements,  while  Dr.  Stilhvell  brought  mathematics  to  the 
front  rank  of  i»edagogic  etticiency. 

The  further  plans  of  Dr.  Williams  looked  to  an  increase 
of  the  contingent  revenues,  doubling  of  the  endowment,  in- 
cluding an  alumni  jjrofessorship,  and  preparations  for  build- 
ing a  science  hall  and  a  gymnasium.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
president  was  contagicnis.  He  alxninded  in  energy'  and  the 
alumni  abroad  had  begun  to  catch  his  spirit,  expecting  large 
things  to  come  to  i)ass  for  the  old  institution  that  was  round- 
ing (mt  its  three  (juarters  of  n   centuiT  of  usefulness. 

The  religi(ms  note  had  been  emjdiasized  from  the  chapel 
desk  each  term.  The  association  of  students  preparing  for 
the  ministry  was  reorgjuiized.  There  was  a  d(mbt  however 
whether  all  the  teaching  start'  fully  supported  this  feature 
of  the  executive  ])olicy.  Xow  Commencement  came  with  its 
congratulations  upon  a  highly  ])rosperous  year.  President 
Williams  gave  an  eUxpient  baccalaureate  address  uj)on  the 
theme  of  **()bedience  to  the  Heaven Iv  Vision."  Then  the  dou- 
ble  system  of  government  of  the  college,  a  contrivance  long 
fraught  with  a  possibility  of  disaster,  brought  the  'jrilliant 
start  of  the  new  administration  to  a  complete  wreck. 

The  annual  report  of  the  })resident,  on  June  20th,  called 
f(n'  the  dismissal  of  a  certain  professor  and  the  Joint  Board 
of  Control,  re]»resenting  the  four  jiatronizing  Methodist  con- 
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fereiices,  reooin mended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution that  this  action  be  taken.  The  Trustees  voted  flatly 
not  to  concur.  At  once  Dr.  Williams,  high-spirited,  feeling 
that  his  judgement  of  his  associates  in  the  Faculty  should 
he  final,  tendered  his  resignation.  (Conferences  of  the  two 
bodies  could  not  remove  the  deadlock  as  to  authority.  An 
adjournment  was  made  to  July  23rd  when  again  the  differ- 
ence was  not  able  to  be  adjusted. 

Dr.  Wheeler  had  bc»en  made  the  acting  president  in  June 
and  upon  him  devel()[)ed  the  duty  of  opening  the  college  in 
September.  Since  for  the  third  time  within  seven  years 
there  had  come  startling  changes  in  the  Faculty,  it  was  not 
strange  that  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  uncertainty  ensued. 
In  this  latest  variance,  no  executive  was  more  competent  to 
meet  the  emergency  than  Dr.  Wheeler.  With  him  at  the 
helm  the  student  body  was  supremely  content.  Another  good 
omen  was  the  tilling  of  the  long  standing  vacancy  in  modern 
languages. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Thomas  after  two  vears  studv  abroad  and  valu- 
able  teaching  exi)erience  became  the  i>rofess()r  of  French  and 
German.  The  instructor  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the 
clash  in  authority  declined  to  accept  the  election  by  the  Tnis 
tees.  Two  other  specialists  came  ujion  the  staff  at  this  time. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Trueman  as  Bradley  professor  of  Grcn^k  and  LatiTi 
and  Professor  J.  C.  Fields,  a  l*h.  I),  from  Johns  no])kins,  in 
mathematics.  Kev.  J.  H.  Miller,  the  excellent  princi])al  of 
the  preparatory  dei)artment,  was  succeeded  by  W.  A.  Elliott 
'89,  today  the  ranking  man  in  service  upon  the  Faculty.  Miss 
Grace  Foster  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  University  be 
came  j)receptress  of  Hulings  Hall  and  instnictor  in  history. 

The  college  pai)er  ha<l  clamoreil  for  traine<l  teachers  who 
were  not  preachers  an<l  in  the  student  satisfaction  over  the 
new  i>rofessors  the  work  of  the  fall  term  was  done  with  ex 
cejitional  industry.  To  comj)lete  the  rejoicing  on  the  Hill,  ir 
was  announced  on  January  S,  ISOO  at  chapel  with  great  cheer- 
ing that  Dr.  D.  IL  Wheeler  was  again  the  president  of  AUe 
gheny.  The  affection  of  the  admiring  undergraduate  for  the 
man  was  transmuted  into  a   di*eper  devotion   to  the  college. 
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The  largest  number  of  graduates  since  the  founding,  a  class 
of  forty-two,  was  sent  forth  this  June.  "Ninety"  had  been  an 
original,  energetic  group  from  its  Freshman  days.  It  showed 
its  class  spirit  by  subscribing  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to 
an  alumni  fund  to  be  supplemented  by  each  graduating  class. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Dutton  was  now  added  to  the  Faculty  to  as- 
sume direction  of  the  growing  department  of  civil  engineer- 
ing. The  course  had  been  announced  in  1884  and  fifteen  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Instruction  of  the  first  two  years  was  differ- 
ent only  in  drawing.  In  1886  Dr.  Stillwell  was  professor  of 
mathematics  and  civil  engineering,  the  fourth  year  in  the 
course  was  given  and  W.  S.  Twining  with  two  others  received 
degrees.  Twining  then  became  instructor  for  a  year  and  in 
1889  had  rank  of  professor.  The  Department  was  popular 
and  Professor  Dutton  entered  as  its  head  with  ripe  experi- 
ence and  the  technical  training  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
and  Dartmouth  College. 

The  decaying  military  dei)artment  was  astoundingly  re- 
vived by  the  assignment  of  Lt.  J.  K.  Cree  to  Allegheny.  He 
introduced  tactics  as  a  study,  college  credit  being  -allowed. 
The  worn  out  equipment  of  the  battalion  was  replaced  with 
modern  guns  and  cannon.  The  commandant  was  a  man  of 
broad  sympathies  and  under  his  fostering  care  the  athletic 
interests  made  a  creditable  showing.  Allegheny  for  the  first 
time  entered  into  definite  intercollegiate  relations.  It  par- 
ticipated in  a  field  meet  at  IMttsburgh,  May  30,  1891  and  the 
base  ball  club  took  its  first  southern  trip. 

Student  sentiment  now  loudly  expressed  itself  for  a  g>'ni- 
nasium.  Subscription  lists  were  started  on  the  Hill.  It  was 
hoped  the  authorities  would  mature  a  plan  for  the  erection 
of  a  building.  Dr.  Whei^ler  lent  his  support.  Collections 
weiv  appointed  as  of  yore  for  a  day  in  December,  1891.  Oth- 
er ntH.Hls  were  also  voiced,  a  science  hall  and  an  observatory. 
In  in1elkH*tual  competition  the  college  proved  its  worth  by 
entering  an  oratorical  league  of  seven  institutions  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  having  its  representative,  W.  W.  Y'oung- 
son,  win  the  contest  at  Beaver  Falls. 

The  college  attendance  showeil  some  decline  after  the  high 
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mark  of  1888.  The  affiliated  schools  prospered.  The  most 
novel  experiment  of  tlie  Wheeler  regime  was  the  introduction 
in  1886  of  a  department  named  the  post  graduate.  This  an- 
tlon  reflected  the  tendency  of  the  period  to  popularize  learn- 
ing. The  scheme  was  originally  designed  for  Allegheny 
alnmni  desirous  of  further  cultural  study.  Few  matriculated 
until  1890,  after  which  the  enrollment  of  twenty-seven 
jumped  to  ninety-seven  by  1893.  Many  others  from  outside 
entered  the  courses,  a  score  of  states  being  represented. 

The  first  gifts  in  many  years  now  opportunely  became  avail- 


able. By  the  will  of  Miss  Lucy  Lindley  of  Meadville  ten 
Ihousand  dollars  was  receive*!,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
help  pay  fees  of  needy  students.  A  bequest  of  Robertson 
"Wilcox  of  (iiranl  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  able  to  be  useci 
in  1892  and  the  Trustees  voted  to  erect  the  Wilcox  Hall  of 
Science.  The  work  began  in  August  upon  a  structuiv,  41x60, 
two  Btories  in  height  above  the  basement.  It  was  provided 
with  laboratories  for  physics  and  chemistry.  It  was  '.he  first 
building  upon  the  campus,  representing  the  idea  of  the  new 
education  with  its  essential  and  independent  equipment  for 
each  college  department. 
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III  1892  failing  health  sent  Dr.  Wheeler  south  for  a  month 
in  late  winter.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Tnieman's  death 
came  as  a  severe  loss.  Then  following  his  earlier  inclination, 
the  president  tendere<l  his  resignation  in  June  to  take  etfect 
in  one  vear.  The  vacant  Bradlev  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin 
was  fdled  by  the  election  of  IM'ofessor  W.  A.  Elliott,  '89,  who 
for  three  years  had  been  the  efficient  hea<l  of  the  preparatory 
school.  Clarence  F.  Koss,  ';>!,  after  a  year  in  Missouri  Wes- 
leyan  returne<l  to  snccee<l  to  the  Allegheny  principalship. 

The  final  year  of  the  deca<le  of  service  which  Dr.  Wheeler- 
gave  to  Allegheny  was  marked  by  harmonious  and  faithful 
performance  of  <luty.  A  dei^j)  undercurrent  of  regret  pre- 
vailed that  so  genial  and  admirable  a  personality  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  college.  Having  a  ri])eness  of  culture  and 
judgment,  a  catholicity  of  thought  and  a  genuineness  of  sym- 
pathy with  student  sentiment,  his  gifts  had  enabled  him  to 
fill  his  jK)sition  with  an  ideal  efiiciency.  As  a  teacher,  Dr. 
Wheeler  had  the  hai)py  faculty  of  nmking  learning  ever  fresh. 
As  a  public  speaker  his  a<l<lresses  were  models  of  grace  and 
[)()int.  His  baccalaureate  sermons  are  yet  cherished  as  lega- 
cies of  sound  doctrine  and  abi<ling  ins])iration.  As  an  exe- 
cutive his  ability  was  iKpial  to  the  emergencies.  As  a  man, 
his  frankness  and  fairness  made  all  right  minded  students  his 
<lev()ted  sn])])()rters.  His  life  molded  powerfully  the  youth  it 
touched  for  that  which  was  strong,  wholesome  and  honorable. 

To  Allegheny  Dr.  WluH^ler  gave  a  more  critical  scholar- 
shi]).  He  made  the  courses  of  study  more  liberal  and  practi 
cal.  He  believed  that  the  college  should  exi)and  in  its  rela 
tions.  Yet  Allegheny  in  the  lines  of  material  ])rogress  was 
not  abreast  of  the  educational  advance  of  the  times.  There 
had  been  a  striving  for  a  third  of  a  century  to  get  an  ade- 
quate equi])ment.  The  traditions  of  the  college  were  most 
honorable.  Many  alumni  of  worth  ha<l  gone  forth  to  serve 
their  age.  But  newer  colleges  were  much  ahead  of  the  old 
institution  at  Meadville.  What  was  to  the  wisest  policy  ot 
the  future?  The  ])ast  of  Allegheny  before  189:^  had  not 
solved  the  problems  of  control,  curriculum  and  endowment  in 
the  light  of  the  new  higher  education. 
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CHAPTER  Till 
THE  NEW   ALLEGHENY 

FAVORITE  conceit  of  tliB 
9 1  ml  e  n  t  s  and  TriCLds  who 
had  kuowu  the  college  in  the 
period  of  its  ninth  president 
in  to  iiae  the  plirase  The  New 
All^heny.  This  term  does 
not  signify  a  break  with  the 
past,  nor  the  setting  up  of 
(■hanged  iduals,  but  it  means 
a  modern  institution,  con- 
scious of  its  educational  goal, 
with  piilarge<i  facilities  in 
Inhoralory  anil  library,  and 
offering  a  variety  of  courses 
of  study  consonjint  with 
Twentieth  t'eutury  standards. 
SSncU  an  achievement  was  not 
effected  in  a  single  year,  nor 
a  decade,  but  it  has  lieen  tli« 
fruition  of  broad  masterly 
plans,  of  patient  loyalty  iu  the  face  of  every  obstae'e.  of  in- 
domitable energy  for  a  score  of  yeai-s  and  more,  and  of  gen- 
erous, enthusiastic  cooperation  by  very  many  who  love  the  old 
college  and  wlio  have  faith  in  it.  The  early  foundations  had 
been  of  inestimable  worth;  the  legacy  of  splendid  service 
rendered  to  churcli  and  state  by  the  alumni  through  the  cen- 
tury gone  is  a  jiriceless  heritage.  No  vision  of  a  desert  to 
blossom  as  the  rose,  no  sacrifice  of  time  and  talent,  no  labor 
of  the  past  can  now  be  proiionnced  as  futile  and  in  vain,  when 
the  reality  is  viewed  of  tlie  well-rounded,  progressive  modern 
college  of  today. 

On  .Inly  20.  lSfi:j.  Rev.  William  H.  Crawford.  D.  D.  was 
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elected  the  ninth  president  of  Allegheny  and  a  committee  of 
the  Trustees  appointed  to  arrange  for  his  inauguration  on 
October  18th.  It  was  an  installation  worthy  of  the  new  epoch 
to  come.  The  traditions  of  the  Thirties  were  revived  in  an 
academic  procession  from  the  campus  to  the  Stone  Church. 
In  its  ranks  were  President-elect,  Faculty,  Trustees,  alumni, 
Greek  Letter  societies  and  all  college  organizations,  bearing 
banners.  The  city  was  decorated  and  the  place  of  the  instal- 
lation could  not  contain  the  throng.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Bishop  Vincent  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  of  New  York.  The 
keys  of  office  were  presented  by  Judge  J.  J.  Henderson.  The 
inaugural  theme  was  "the  place  of  the  college  in  modern  so- 
ciety." The  day  concluded  with  a  great,  popular  reception  to 
President  and  Mrs.  Crawford. 

The  new  executive  was  at  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern  University  and  the  Garrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute.  He  had  made  a  brilliant  record  in  college  as 
a  scholar.  He  had  held  important  pastorates  in  the  Rock 
River  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  been  four 
years  professor  of  historical  theolog;^'  in  the  Gammon  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Dr.  Crawford  now  had  a 
wide  reputation  as  an  eloquent  platform  speaker  and  came 
to  Meadville  strongly  endorsed  as  a  man  of  superior  execu 
tive  abilitv. 

The  Campus  of  October  21st,  expressed  student  opinion  as 
follows : 

"At  this  time,  just  when  the  college  reaches  a  critical  situation, 
youth  and  energy  are  introduced.  Vim  and  vigor  take  the  place  of 
the  easy-going  method  of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  Allegheny.  The 
bright  light  of  continued  prosperity  multiplied  many  fold  seems  at  last 
dawning.  We  can  see  faintly  mirages  of  new  buildings!  Gymnasium! 
Observatory!  The  first  is  almost  a  certainty.  Dr.  Crawford  has  entered 
into  the  subject  of  athletics  with  a  spirit  that  every  student  heartily  ap- 
proves. He  has  already  in  operation  many  plans  for  the  college.  His 
zeal  has  imbued  all  with  new  activity." 

In  June  Lt.  J.  K.  Cree  had  ended  his  efficient  work  for 
the  college  battalion,  though  months  earlier  he  had  wished 
to  leave  because  of  lack  of  student  support.  Lt.  F.  J.  Koester 
became  his  successor.     The  final  official  act  of  Dr.  Wheeler 
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was  the  opening  of  Wilcox  Hall  and  the  new  building  relieved 
somewhat  the  congestion  of  classes  in  Bentley.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Dr.  Fields  to  Europe,  Professor  Dutton  had  held 
the  combined  chairs  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering. 
The  engineering  alumni  were  meeting  with  marked  success 
in  their  profession  and  the  course  grew  in  popularity. 

President  Crawford  was  ready  at  the  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  Trustees  in  his  first  year  with  a  program.  He  was 
not  a  stranger  to  conditions  at  Allegheny,  having  visited  the 
college  in  his  undergraduate  days  and  kept  in  touch  with  its 
subsequent  histoiy.  He  saw  that  the  essential  needs  were 
threefold;  a  larger  enrollment,  an  increase  in  Faculty  and 
departments,  and  additional  buildings.  He  realized  that  no 
new  structures  would  rise  until  the  patrons  felt  the  necessity 
of  them.  It  was  unwise  to  ask  for  more  students  without  a 
larger  teaching  staff  to  meet  them.  Hence  the  first  executive 
recommendation  was  that  the  instruction  of  Greek  and  Latin 
be  separated. 

But  the  problem  was  how  to  pay  the  new  man.  The  hold- 
ings of  the  Centenary  Fund  Societies  had  not  gi'own.  Inci- 
dental fees  had  been  raised  in  1800  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars 
a  term.  Permission  was  accorded  to  make  appeal  to  alumni 
and  friends  and  by  their  gifts  Dr.  D.  H.  Holmes,  fellow  in 
classics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  became  acting  ])rofessor 
of  Latin  the  spring  term.  By  the  same  hand  to  mouth  meth- 
od, Dr.  E.  B.  Lease  was  secured  for  the  Latin  chair  the  follow 
ing  year.  There  had  been  previously  but  four  full  professors. 
The  president  would  have  doubled  the  number  at  once  had 
he  the  means  at  his  command. 

In  the  June  ofticial  meeting  Dr.  Crawford  asked  to  have 
the  alumni  professorship  of  history  and  political  economy  cre- 
ated. The  usiml  conditions  were  attached,  but  the  alumni 
responded  so  liberally,  that  Dr.  J.  W.  Perrin,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  Chicago  Universities,  was  elected  to  the  new  chair 
and  began  his  duties  in  January,  1805.  Other  important  ac- 
tion was  taken  intensifying  the  work  of  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege. 

The   non-resident   post   graduate  department   waj?   discon- 
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tinned.  Those  enrolled  could  finish  their  courses,  hut  after 
three  years  no  degrees  were  to  be  conferred.  To  increase  the 
efficiency  and  extend  the  usfulness  of  undergraduate  work 
were  announced  as  the  policy  of  Allegheny,  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  more  imperative  need  of  first  class  colleges 
than  of  universities.  A  Faculty  already  overworked  was 
thought  to  have  no  time  or  energy"  left  to  supervise  higher 
courses  of  study.  The  recitation  period  now  was  extended 
from  fortv-five  minutes  to  one  hour. 

A  feature  of  much  profit  was  afforded  in  a  series  of  pub 
lie  lectures  each  year  by  s[)ecialists  upon  social,  educational, 
missionary  and  Biblical  topics.  Incre^ised  appro])riations 
were  made  to  the  librarv  for  modern  books.  Professor  W.  A. 
Elliott  had  leave  of  absence  in  1894^-5  for  study  in  Greece. 
The  close  of  the  year  was  distinguished  by  the  coming  of  Gov. 
Wm.  McKinley,  a  student  of  1859,  to  make  the  Commence 
ment  address.  Now  also  was  observed  the  eigthtieth  anni- 
versaiy  of  the  foimdiug  of  Alleglieny,  Judge  N.  E.  Worthing- 
ton,  '54,  being  the  alumni  orator  of  tlie  occasion.  The  alumni 
accepted  as  its  trust  the  new  chair  of  history  and  politics. 

In  the  administration  of  President  Cra>\1ford  there  are 
three  dramatic,  outstanding  incidents,  each  of  which  ushers 
in  essential  stages  in  tlie  evolution  of  the  new  Allegheny. 
The  first  occurred  June  25,  189(1,  in  the  breaking  of  the  ground 
for  the  gymnasium.  Tlie  student  clamor  for  such  a  building 
had  grown  steadily.  Partici])ation  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
had  been  a  failure  because  of  no  convenient  place  for  training. 
Interest  in  militarv  drill  vet  blew  hot  and  cold.  The  current 
year  had  seen  the  i)lan  tried  of  compulsory  physical  exercise 
with  a  term  fee,  unless  the  student  enlisted  in  the  battalion. 

The  executive  recommendation  had  been  urgent  for  a  start 
at  once  on  the  gj'mnasium.  The  lack  of  funds  was  as  usual 
the  obstacle,  but  after  a  lively  discussion  in  the  Board  foi 
and  against  athletics,  a  majority  was  registered  in  favor  of 
action.  An  appropnation  of  1\\e  thousand  dollars,  opportune 
ly  available,  was  made  to  begin  work.  A  highly  interesting 
ceremony  was  staged  on  the  campus  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Harvey  Henderson  of  the  Trustees  made  a  stirring  address 
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in  which  he  confessed  that  he  hart  ntit  cared  oHgiually  for 
the  gjainasiuni,  but  he  was  now  impressed  that  Dr.  Crawford 
had  a  program  to  meet  a  real  need.  He  urged  that  full  con- 
fidence in  the  president  be  shown  by  the  heartj-  co<jpcratioii 
of  all. 

The  suliscriptiou  for  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing proved  popular.  Mr,  P.  A.  Arter  gave  one  thouiiand  dol- 
lars, the  studenl  body  a  like  amount  aud  the  titizens  of  Meart- 
ville  were  verj'  liberal.  The  new  structure  was  readv  for  oc- 
cupancy the  spring  term,  bnt  the  formal  oi>ening  was  June 
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23rd.  The  gjniuasiuni  was  of  stone  and  brick,  eighty-five 
feet  in  length  hy  forty-five  feet  in  width.  Tje  seeoTid  floor 
was  used  by  tlie  Young  Slen's  ('liristian  Association,  The 
building  was  also  a  drill  hall  for  the  battalion  and  it  was 
hoped  to  place  the  militnrj-  department  on  a  firm  basis 
Physical  instnictiou,  apparatus,  aud  indoor  games  were  at- 
tractive and  the  gymnasium  speedily  became  a  center  of  many 
college  interesls. 

The  scholastic  program  meanwhile  was  umking  steady 
progress.  The  department  of  bioiogj'  was  created  iu  1896,  b'> 
ing  separated  from  the  physical  sciences,  and  Dr,  E,  L.  Rice 
fresli  from  the  University  of  Munich  was  made  the  first  head. 
After  a  two  years'  service  Dr.  Lease  was  followed  by  Trofea- 
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sor  Edward  C.  Morey  in  the  Bradley  chair  of  Latiu.  C.  F. 
Ross  with  a  year's  study  abroad  was  advanced  t'^  an  assistant 
professorship.  Miss  Blanche  Best,  who  been  several  years  iu- 
structor  in  expression  and  physical  training  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Alice  Huntingdon  Spalding  of  Northwestern  University. 
The  ideal  of  a  purely  liberal  arts  college  was  now  constant- 
ly in  view.  The  Board  of  Control  recommended  that  a  school 
of  practical  theology'  be  established.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred by  the  Trustees  to  a  committee  of  three  laymen,  who 
never  made  a  report.  The  annual  catalogue  ceased  to  adver- 
tise the  Meadville  Business  School  and  the  relations  with  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  became  nominal  in  natur»\  Tho 
courses  of  study  were  arranged  for  more  electives  in  the  Jun- 
ior and  Senior  classes.  A  fifth  course,  the  English  and  Mod- 
ern Language,  was  added  in  1897. 

The  third  year  of  President  Crawford  w^itnessed  a  response 
in  patronage  to  the  improved  conditions.  The  attendance  in 
collegiate  and  preparatory^  departments  reached  315,  the  Sen- 
ior class  was  ten  larger  than  in  1895.  The  total  enrollment 
of  1897  was  one  hundred  more  than  that  of  1894.  The  col 
legiate  body  alone  of  1898  was  over  two  hundred,  the  highest 
figure  in  Allegheny's  history  to  that  date,  and  twice  the  total 
in  the  four  college  classes  of  1894.  In  this  same  banner  year 
two  of  the  new  jirofessors  were  called  to  larger  institutions. 
Dr.  Ernest  Ashton  Smith  came  from  Johns  Hopkins  to  take 
tlie  place  of  Dr.  Pemn  in  history  and  politics.  Professor 
Martin  Smalhvood  of  Svracuse  Universitv  also  succeeded  Dr. 
Rice.  Another  department  was  now  added,  that  of  English 
Language  and  Literature.  l*rofessor  H.  K.  Munroe  of  Wes 
ievan  Universitv  held  this  latest  cliair.  The  number  of  full 
J  professorships  had  been  doubled  in  five  years. 

Increase  of  Facultv  and  increase  of  students  had  been 
speedily  achieved.  But  any  notable  expansion  in  building 
must  come  from  liberal  gifts  and  enlarged  endowment  for 
maintenance.  This  was  the  next  line  of  attack  taken  by  the 
executive.  All  the  productive  funds  available  in  the  past 
were  held  by  the  independent  corporations  of  two  Methodist 
Conferences.     The  combined  sum  was  little  over  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Allegheny  sensed  educationally  a 
region  of  richest  natural  resources,  those  of  oil  and  coal. 
Eastern  observers  had  often  expressed  surprise  that  the  col- 
lege with  its  widely  scattered  friends  and  conspicuous  record 
of  high  8er\iee  had  faileil  through  the  3'ears  to  be  liberally 
endowed. 

In  1897-8,  the  patronizing  area  was  visited  and  the  plans 
and  the  needs  of  the  college  told  to  its  constituency.  The  Trus- 
tees decreed  that  all  solicitation  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  president  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board. 
The  immediate  object  in  view  was  a  new  library.  Dr.  Craw- 
ford now  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  many 
friends  and  tlie  alumni  of  Allegheny  who  gave  the  loyal  finan- 
cial response  of  subsequent  years.  The  labors  of  this  season 
proved  as  fruitful  as  the  first  visit  of  Timothy  Aldeii  to  New 
England,  whence  later  there  followed  the  gifts  of  the  princely 
libraries  of  Bentley  and  Winthrop. 

The  optimistic  vision  of  the  president  was  characteristic- 
ally revealeil  in  an  address  before  the  Pittsburgh  alumni  as 
sociation,  April  12,  1808.  His  topic  was  the  First  Centen- 
nial, Allegheny  in  1915,  in  response  to  the  sentiment,  "We  will 
lead  our  youth  into  higher  fields."  The  picture  which  he 
painted  was  that  of  a  beautiful  campus  adorned  with  many 
useful  and  attractive  buildings  in  which  a  much  increased 
FacultA^  lectured  to  a  stmlent  body  expanded  three-fold.  Then 
in  Chicago  a  week  later  he  was  able  to  organize  an  alumni 
association  that  had  the  great  benefactor  of  Allegheny,  Dr. 
John  F.  Eberhardt,  T)3,  as  its  diief  spint. 

Just  as  the  alumni  had  been  enthused  over  a  rejuvenated 
alma  matei\  likewise  the  zeal  of  the  undergraduate  at  last 
had  been  aroused  into  a  genuine  college  sjnrit.  The  founding 
of  the  Literary  Monthly  in  1896  strongly  promoted  loyalty. 
The  periodical  abcninded  in  biographical  sketches  of  eminent 
alumni.  The  literary  societies  once  again  revived.  Allegheny 
won  first  place  in  the  intercollegiate  oratorical  contest  of 
1896,  second  in  that  of  1897.  The  first  intercollegiate  debat*? 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Bucknell  IJuiversity  in  1898.  A  new 
support  for  athletics  came  from  the  Faculty.     The  baseball 
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nine  gave  a  good  account  of  itself  each  year.  In  1898.  a  fair 
start  was  made  in  football.  The  second  season  of  ba.sket  ball 
in  1898-9  put  Allegheny  into  that  famous  stride  of  victory 
which  the  fives  have  held  to  the  present  time.  By  an  un- 
compromising stand  against  professionalism  in  athletics,  stu 
dents  were  en cou imaged  to  tr^'  for  the  teams. 

The  social  life  of  the  colh»ge  was  finelv  fostered  bv  Presi- 
dent  Crawford  and  his  accomplished  wife.  The  executive 
residence  was  opened  graciously  in  receptions  to  the  entire 
student  body.  Mrs.  Crawford  early  took  a  vital  stimulating 
part  in  the  life  on  the  Hill.  She  is  greatly  esteemed  in  Mead- 
ville  society  and  the  official  functions  of  Allegheny  met  high 
favor  under  her  auspices. 

At  the  end  of  Lt.  Rooster's  command  of  the  battalion,  Lt. 
J.  K.  Miller  was  detailed  from  Washington.  But  he  was  iu 
Meadville  only  a  few  months  when  the  Spanish  War  recalled 
him  into  active,  service.  The  fever  of  patriotism  burned  in 
the  student  ranks  and  five  ui)per  classmen  marched  away  in 
the  Meadville  company  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guards. 
Dr.  R.  B.  Gamble,  MK5,  was  its  efficient  captain,  having  made 
a  fine  record  as  an  officer  in  tlie  college  battalion.  Other 
Allegheny  alumni  enlisted  elsewhere.  Professor  Dutton  was 
made  temporary  commandant  in  Allegheny,  but  when  after 
the  war  the  government  did  not  renew  its  appropriation  for 
an   officer,   the  military   department  came  to  a   close. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Presidents'  Association 
of  the  Methodist  Episco])al  Church  met  at  Meadville,  October 
27,  1898,  thirty  institutions  being  represented.  Endorse- 
ment was  given  to  the  plan  for  raising  ten  millions  for  higher 
education.  The  Commencement  of  this  year  was  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  Governor  Lloyd  Lowndes,  '65  of  Maryland, 
who  presided  at  the  alumni  banquet.  In  an  editorial  of 
the  Literary  Monthly  a  review  was  given  of  "six  years  of 
progress."  Appreciative  mention  was  made  of  improvements 
in  the  old  buildings,  the  impetus  the  gymnasium  had  given 
to  student  enthusiasm  and  the  comfort  realized  from  the  cen- 
tral heating  plant.     Then  the  writer  continued   confidently: 
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"This  development  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  the  future  is  to  bring. 
Every  day  Allegheny  is  answering  the  demands  of  her  students.  Every 
day  these  demands  are  increasing.  The  cry  for  a  library  is  becoming 
so  loud  and  obstinate  that  it  refuses  to  be  quieted  by  the  answer  *in  the 
near  future*.  We  can  not  wait  so  long;  we  need  it  now.  The  old  institu- 
tion has  done  a  noble  work  and  is  deserving  of  all  praise  that  through 
the  three  quarters  of  a  century  she  has  not  dropped  back,  but  has  kept 
well  in  line  with  colleges  of  her  rank.  And  is  she  now  to  fail?  No, 
she  must  go  forward.  Her  future  can  be  measured  only  by  the  sympathy 
and  support  her  friends  will  give.'* 

All  expectancy  of  larger  things  and  of  higher  efficiency 
permeated  the  college  body.  The  faith  of  the  president  was 
reflected  in  nndergradnate  and  professor.  A  new  agency 
making  for  loyalty  was  introduced  in  1900  in  the  celebration 
of  Washington's  Birthday.  Patriotism  and  Allegheny  spirit 
ruled  in  these  annual  gatherings  in  the  gymnasium.  The 
rivalry'  of  class  organizations,  the  original  songs  and  choruses 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  artistic  costuming  have  caused  Feb- 
ruary Twentv^-second  as  an  all-college  affair  to  dispute  the 
primacy  of  the  year  with  Commencement  Day  itself. 

The  initial  banquet  must  ever  remain  unique  in  Allegheny 
annals — Mr.  William  Reynolds  '87,  the  oldest  living  graduate, 
told  of  the  days  of  Alden  and  Kuter;  Mrs.  Han'iet  Linn 
Beebe  as  first  preceptress  of  ITulings  gave  a  glimpse  of  its 
early  days.  Miss  Jean  Frey  '95  brought  an  inspiring  message 
on  college  loyalty.  And  no  one  present  that  night  can  ever 
forget  the  address  of  President  Crawford  on  "the  outlook." 
In  most  convincing  and  detailed  words  he  described  a  suc- 
cession of  astounding  gifts  to  the  college,  the  buildings  long 
desired,  library,  chai)el,  administration  and  scieme  buildings. 
Then  to  the  spellbound  company  he  said,  "that  was  all  a 
dream."  Announcement  was  made  though  of  five  thousand 
dollars  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Arter  to  the  alumni  chair. 

The  man  of  the  "outlook"  however  was  not  merely  a 
prophet,  he  was  also  a  wizard.  The  magic  of  his  faith  in 
Allegheny's  future  had  begun  to  work  at  the  start  of  this 
scholastic  year.  The  Newton  Memorial  Observatory  was  then 
given  by  Mrs.  Marv  M.  Newton  of  Batavia,  111.,  in  honor  of 
her  husband,  Capt.  D.  C.  Newton,  a  student  of  the  early  Fif- 
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ties  aiid  a  brave  officer  in  the  Civil  War.    Captain  Newton  was 
a  public  spirited  mau  of  alTairs,  a  philanthropist  and  infln- 
ential  citizen  in  his  coninmiiity  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1893. 

The  observatory  received  a  comniaDding  wte  upon  the 
campus.  The  structure  though  not  large  is  complete.  It  is 
built  of  native  stone  and  its  simple  architecture  makes  it  an 
attractive  member  of  the  college  group.     The  dedication  oc- 


curred -lune  111.  1901,  when  I>i-.  F.  M.  Hristol  of  Wasliingfoii, 
I>.  C.  gave  a  scholarly  iuUh'ess  upon  tlie  relations  of  science 
to  humanity  and  religion.  The  oliservatory  has  been  es- 
pecially well  equipped  tliroogh  tlie  gifts  of  several  generous 
friends. 

After  a  (juarter  of  a  centurj'  in  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Boar<i  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Alexander  Bi-adley  dietl  August 
21,  18!)it.  His  successor  choM-n  in  .lune.  IIHKJ.  was  Mr.  Durbiu 
Hornc  of  Pittsburgh.  The  I'ittsburcjh  Gazette  spoke  of  the 
new  official  thus:  "He  is  one  of  the  best  known  business  men 
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of  the  city.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  and  has 
been  much  interested  in  educational  matters.  The  selection 
of  Mr.  Home  to  fill  the  responsible  position  of  president  of 
the  Board  after  eight  years'  service  as  a  Trustee  is  very  pleas- 
ing to  thousands  of  Methodists  who  live  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference." 

The  second  dramatic  incident  in  the  regime  of  the  ninth 
president  of  the  college  came  January  31st,  1901.  It  was  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  in  America  and  a  deeply  spiritual 
message  had  been  brought  by  Dr.  W.  F.  McDowell,  «^ecretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church,  to  the 
company  gathered  at  the  usual  chapel  hour  on  the  second 
floor  of  Ruter  Hall.  As  the  sermon  closed,  Dr.  Crawford 
arose  to  sav  he  had  been  authorizecl  to  announce  that  this 
would  be  the  last  Day  of  I^rayer  service  held  in  this  building. 
He  continued  that  by  the  handsome  gift  of  Capt.  John  B. 
Ford  of  Creighton,  Pa.,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mary  B.  Ford, 
a  new  structure  was  to  be  erected  at  once,  known  as  rhe  Ford 
Memorial  Chapel. 

After  the  first  happy  outburst  of  applause  had  subsided. 
Dr.  McDowell  offered  the  following  beautiful  prayer — 

**Thanks  be  unto  God  for  this  gift.  In  the  name  of  Christ  it  is 
given,  to  the  service  of  Christ  will  it  be  dedicated.  May  the  blessing  of 
Christ  rest  upon  the  giver  and  those  who  receive  it.  May  the  presence 
of  Christ  fill  the  temple  which  shall  be  erected  in  His  name.  Grant 
thy  blessing,  O  God,  to  that  dear  man  who  far  toward  the  sunset  links 
his  life  with  the  everlasting  youth  of  the  world.  God  bless  him  with 
the  peace  that  passes  understanding.  And  bless  us  in  this  last  day  of 
prayer  in  this  old  chapel.  By  the  memory  of  decisions  within  these 
walls,  by  the  memory  of  Thoburn's  consecration,  by  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  gone  from  this  place  to  serve  in  the  Church,  we  pray 
Thee  to  bless  us,  .^nd  may  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  far  exceed  th* 
glory  of  this  present  house.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  Friend 
and  the  Saviour  of  youth  and  age  in  all  lands,  we  pray.     Amen. 

The  gift  of  the  clia])el  was  the  harbinger  of  a  .^iplendid 
succession  of  contributions  that  aggregate<l  three  hundretl 
thousand  dollars  for  Allegheny  by  the  close  of  1901.  On 
March  17,  it  was  announced  at  chapel  that  a  friend  of  the 
college  whose  nann*  was  withheld  had  given  thirty  thousand 
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dollars  to  build  the  greatly  needed  library.  Then  again  o:i 
March  19,  the  news  was  given  at  chapel  that  a  friend,  an- 
other anonymous  benefactor,  would  pay  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  an  endowment  fund  of  two  hundred,  provided  that  it 
was  all  subscribed  bv  January  first,  1902. 

The  mystery  of  the  donor  of  the  Library  was  well  guard- 
ed. Just  before  the  gift  was  made  public,  the  president  had 
visited  New  York,  Baltimore  and  eastern  cities  where  alumni 
resided.  The  Allegfiexy  Monthly  commented  that  '*as  soon 
as  some  one  by  a  munificent  gift  draws  attention  to  tlie  insti- 
tution, patrons  new  and  old  almost  fell  over  each  other  to 
supply  the  needs  of  tlieir  neglected  protege."  What  tlie  writer 
failed  to  grasp  were  the  thorough  planning,  tlie  many  consul- 
tations, the  fervent  devotion,  the  cumulative  influences  that 
had  been  cooperating  to  get  the  movement  under  way  for  the 
enlarging  college. 

The  contemporary  student  had  a  favorite  designation  of 
1901-2  as  the  ^*year  of  achievement."  Reckoning  from  Com- 
mencement to  Commencement,  it  included  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stones  of  the  chapel  and  the  library  and  the  dedication 
of  the  two  buildings.  Bishop  Fowler  and  Governor  W.  A. 
Stone  of  the  Commonwealth  otticiated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  June  20,  1901.  Bishop  K.  G.  Andrews  gave  the  dedi- 
catory sermon  of  Ford  Memorial  Chapel,  June  17,  1902,  while 
President  Moffatt  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  made 
the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  library,  June  19.  Both 
seasons  attracted  a  large  attendance  of  alumni  and  friends. 

The  Alumni  Anniversary  of  June  18,  1901  was  a  highly 
significant  gathering  in  the  Stone  Church.  Three  addressee 
Avere  delivered.  Dr.  T.  H.  Hagerty,  '54,  returned  after  forty- 
seven  years  to  describe  the  Allegheny  of  before  the  war.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Miles,  '74,  spoke  of  Allegheny  and  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury while  Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  'SO,  interpreted  the  mission  of 
Allegheny.  The  alumni  associations  in  Pittsburgh,  New  York 
and  Chicago  Avere  keenly  alive  to  the  new  opportunities  of 
the  old  college  and  the  yearly  reunions  now  in  thoe  cities 
and  elsewhere  became  vigorous  agencies  in  bringing  Alle- 
gheny to  its  increased  usefulness. 
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Ford  Memorial  Chapel  was  fittingly  located  near  Rutei- 
Hall.  It  is  built  of  gi'ey  sandstone  in  Gothic-RomaDesque 
Btyle,  The  auditorium  is  80  by  (iO  feet,  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  four  hundred  and  fifty  and  a  gallery  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  The  furnishing  of  the  interior,  the  great 
north  and  south  Gothic  windows,  the  lesser  windows  of  thi 
apse,  filled  with  richly  tinted  glass,  constitute  a  highly  ar- 
tistic assembly  room.     The  flanking  tower  on  the  southeast 
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is  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  campus.  Captain  Ford  be- 
came interested  in  the  college  through  l>r,  .Tames  A.  Ballan 
tjTie  and  his  wife,  the  latter  a  granddaughter.  The  gift  of 
the  Chapel  was  made  fomplete  by  the  presentation  through 
Mrs.  Ball.intyne  and  lier  two  sisters  of  a  valuable  pipe  organ, 
a  superior  instrument,  wliose  excellencies  were  formally  dis- 
played by  Alexander  Guilmant  of  I'aris. 

The  library  in   its  site  crowns  the  beautiful  campus.     It 
is  of  Italian  Renaissance  architecture,  constructed  of  a  browii 
vitrified  brick  with  terra   cotta.     Its  dimensions  arc  eighty 
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five  by  seveut^'-four  feet  with  a  central  octagon  reading  room, 
thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter.  Lighting  comes  from  an  octa- 
gon dome,  in  the  inner  panels  of  which  are  the  names  of 
Moses,  Plato,  Vergil,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Newton,  Goethe  and 
Hawthorne.  Reference  and  cataloguing  rooms  are  located  on 
the  first  floor  and  seminar  rooms  on  the  second.  The  stack 
rooms  are  continicted  for  60,000  volumes. 

The  greatest  achievement  however  of  this  year  was  the 
raising  in  le«s  than  nine  months  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  conditional  pledge  of  sixty  thou- 
sand. From  the  first  the  confidence  of  Dr.  Crawford  in  suc- 
cess was  absolute  and  his  spirit  was  contagious.  By  June 
21,  he  had  over  half  tlie  sum  pledged.  The  last  six  ^nonths 
was  a  strenuous  campaign  of  much  traveling,  frequent  inter 
views  and  immense  correspondence.  President  Durbin  Hornii 
gave  impoi-tant  aid.  Col.  S.  B.  Dick  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Hemp- 
stead were  very  helpful  in  Meadville.  Within  four  days  of 
the  end  of  December  twenty  thousand  remained  unsubscribe<l. 

But  Crawford  County  in  its  two  cities  of  Titusville  and 
Meadville  did  handsomely,  taking  half  this  amount  and  dis- 
tant donors  subscribed  the  balance.  The  two  hundred  thou 
sand  was  in  sight  ninety  minutes  before  1902  was  ushered 
in  and  the  subscription  which  closed  the  list  came  from  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Music.  The  total  number  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  endowment  fund  was  four  hundred 
and  seventy  four,  in  sums  ranging  from  two  dollars  to  tev 
thousand.  The  Trustees,  including  the  initial  pledge  of  sixty 
thousand,  gave  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  of  the 
total.  At  the  college  banquet  of  February  22,  1002,  the  presi- 
dent was  allowed  to  reveal  that  the  splendid  benefactor  of 
Allegheny,  who  supplied  the  mighty  impetus  to  the  much  need- 
ed endowment,  was  one  of  her  most  highly  esteemed  sons, 
hitherto  a  frequent  giver  to  the  college,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Arter 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  progress  being  made  by  the  college  in  its  standard  of 
scholarship  and  in  the  expansion  of  its  courses  of  study  re- 
ceived signal  recognition  in  this  same  year  of  achievement  by 
the  granting  of  a  chapter  of  the  honorary  society  of  Phi  Beta 
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Kappa  to  Allegheny.  The  triennial  session  of  the  fraternity 
at  Saratoga  September  12,  1901,  voted  to  admit  Allegheny  as 
the  fifty-first  institution  on  its  roll.  Only  two  other  charters 
were  then  approved,  ten  applicants  being  rejected.  The  instal- 
lation of  Eta  Chapter  of  Pennsylvania  was  conducted  by 
President  C.  F.  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1902.  With  the  five  petitioning  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  joined  a  score  of  distinguished  graduates  from 
1837  to  1882  as  foundation  members.  The  chapter  had  as  its 
first  orator  June  17,  1902  in  its  annual  series  of  public  ad- 
dresses the  scholarlv  Dr.  W.  V.  Kellev  of  the  Methodist  Re- 

VIEW. 

The  increased  income  of  the  college  allowed  the  permanent 
endowment  of  certain  departments.  There  were  estnblishe<l 
the  Francis  Asburv  Arter  professorslii])  of  mathemavics,  the 
Eliza  Kingsley  Arter  professorship  of  English  language  and 
literature  and  the  James  M.  Thoburn  professorship  of  Eng- 
lish Bible  and  philosophy  of  religion.  A  largely  changed  per- 
sonnel of  the  FacultA^  below   the  four  senior  members  now 

t. 

came  to  pass.  Dr.  Thomas  had  left  in  1901  to  teach  in  Brook- 
IjTi,  N.  Y.,  and  was  succeeded  in  modern  language  by  Dr.  E. 
T.  Bvnum,  latelv  of  the  I7niversitv  of  Arkansas.  Professor 
E.  C.  Morey  after  six  years  of  much  popularity  as  Latin  pro- 
fessor resigned  in  1902  to  go  into  business  and  Ins  i)lace  was 
filled  by  the  merited  promotion  of  Professor  Ross  from  the 
preparatory  school.  Professor  H.  K.  Munroe  in  English  was 
followed  h\  Dr.  F.  C  Lockwood,  formerlv  of  Mt.  Union  and 
Kansas  State  Colleger.  After  the  biological  department  had 
been  conducted  for  a  year  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Reese  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins as  acting  professor.  Dr.  R.  S.  Breed  of  Harvard  came 
to  be  its  head. 

The  new  chair  of  English  Bible  and  philosophy  was  occu- 
nied  bv  Dr.  A.  C.  Knudson,  latelv  of  Baker  University.  Di. 
H.  E.  Wells,  after  a  fine  record  as  a  specialist  in  Wesleyan 
Universit\%  was  chosen  instructor  in  chemistn%  Edward  F. 
Korns  became  principal  of  the  preparatory  school,  which  was 
now  to  be  separated  entirely  from  the  college.  Ruter  Hall 
was  available  for  other  uses  by  the  removal  of  the  chapel  and 
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the  library.  Its  second  floor  was  fitted  up  for  the  prepara- 
tory classes.  The  campus  had  been  so  altered,  the  entire  at- 
mosphere of  the  college  so  changed  by  the  result  of  the  rapiA 
succession  of  events  in  the  new  century,  that  now  the  popular 
talk  was  of  the  "New  Allegheny." 

Highest  praises  were  accorded  to  Dr.  Crawford  for  the 
great  stride  of  progress  he  had  imparted  to  the  college  within 
his  first  decade  of  service  and  the  Trustees  voiced  their  ap- 
preciation by  voting  a  vacation  at  will  for  travel  at  full  pay. 
The  president  with  his  family  was  absent  in  Europe  until 
March,  1903,  when  he  came  home  to  a  royal  welcome  on  the 
Hill.  A  severe  loss  had  visited  the  college  in  his  absence  in 
the  death  of  its  Trustee  and  devoted  friend.  Dr.  Ballentyne. 
This  rare  man  was  taken  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness.  Few 
sons  of  Allegheny  have  been  so  universally  esteemed  for  his 
worth  as  he.  The  service  in  Ford  Chapel  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory  was  the  one  sad  note  in  all  these  years  of  rejoicing. 
His  name  is  graciously  preserved  by  the  Ballentyne  Scholar- 
ships, based  on  an  endowment  fund  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
established  bv  Mrs.  Ballentvne. 

The  total  enrollment  of  students  from  1000  was  well  above 
three  hundred  and  the  percentage  of  those  finishing  the  four 
college  years  began  to  increase.  A  record  breaking  Senior 
class  of  forty-seven  members  was  graduated  in  1903.  The 
entering  classes  began  to  reflect  the  good  fortune  of  the  col- 
lege. The  Freshmen  in  1904  numbered  94,  in  1905,  there  were 
119,  a  figure  little  less  than  the  entire  collegiate  body  in  1893. 
The  normal  Freshman  class  henceforth  ran  about  one  hun- 
dred. Student  activities  grew  more  complex.  The  oratorical 
contests  oi>en  to  all  stimulateil  many  competitors.  Intercol- 
legiate debating  was  placed  on  a  firm  basis.  The  Quill  Club 
was  reorganized  and  became  useful  in  creating  public  sent! 
ment  and  fostering  traditions.  The  football  team  won  as  often 
as  it  lost  and  no  basket  ball  season  seemed  quite  complete 
unless  a  l''ale  or  a  Pennsylvania  five  had  been  vanquished. 

The  college  community'  was  especially  pleased  when  it 
could  have  a  visit  from  the  popular  president  of  the  Trustees, 
Mr.  Durbin  Home.     The  first  week  of  May,  1907,  brought  a 
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distill  fished  }^oup  of  guesitts  to  tlie  campuB.  wlieu  tlie  Bour<l 
of  Bishops  of  tlie  Metliodist  EpiHtopal  CIiui'i'li  I'onveiied  in 
Ford  Memorial  Chapel.  A  serieR  of  addressi'H  were  t;iven  by 
them  at  the  chapel  hour,  revenliiij;  the  extent  of  the  work  of 
the  denomination.  All  lint  n]\  iriendiers  of  the  episcopacy 
were  present  and  this  conference  in  Meinlville  was  made  sad- 
ly sifinifictuit  hy  the  news  of  the  death  of  two  of  these  absent 
oiies.  MoMt  inipresjjivi'  memorial  .service.'*  for  Bishops  Fostei- 
and  HnrsI   were  condiictc<l  in   Hie  Allegheny  aiidiloriiim. 


The  Facility  was  (granted  an  appropriate  share  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  collect'.  The  sjilary  limir  was  raised  and  a  plan 
of  Sabbatic  leave  of  absence  for  heads  of  deparlmeiils  to  study 
abroad  on  half  pay  was  adoi>ted.  In  -Inne,  190:{,  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  iiad  Dr.  Wells  ttdvaiiced  in  chartje  of  it 
as  assistant  professor,  while  Dr.  Monljromery  dii-ected  physics 
and  astronomy.  A  yar  hiKT,  this  well  beloved  scientist  and 
vice  president  of  the  colley;e  for  lifleeii  years  preiiareil  to  en- 
joy a  richly  nicrilcd  year  of  rest  and  travel.     But  the  unfor- 
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seen  consequences  of  an  operation  called  in  mid-summer  from 
his  earthly  labors  Dr.  Montgomery,  one  who  literally  poured 
out  his  life  in  devotion  to  his  ahna  mater.  Few  men  on  the 
roll  of  Allegheny's  Faculty  have  made  the  impression  upon 
students  for  things  that  are  true  and  pure  and  of  good  re- 
port as  did  James  H.  Montgomery. 

The  curriculum  of  the  college  was  expanding  as  the  work 
in  the  departments  grew  moi'e  si>ecialized.  The  number  of 
electives  offered  in  a  six  year  period  indicates  the  degree  of 
l)rogress.  In  1800  forty-three  subjects  were  in  the  list,  in 
1005  seventy-three.  The  semester  system  now  rei)laced  the 
three  teams  a  year.  Also  again  several  changes  and  addi- 
tions took  ])lace  in  the  teaching  staff.  Dr.  Bynum  had  re- 
signed the  chair  in  modern  languages,  and  after  a  year's  work 
by  an  instructor,  this  dei)artment  was  divided.  Dr.  G.  A. 
Mulfinger  of  the  University  of  Chicago  became  hea<l  of  the 
(lerman  section  and  Dr.  E.  N.  Eraser  was  brought  from  El- 
niira  College  to  be  dean  of  women  and  i)rofessor  of  French. 
Dr.  Wells  was  made  full  professor  of  chemistry.  Dr.  O.  P. 
Akers  of  Cornell  University  was  the  new  assistant  professor 
of  nmthematics  and  Professor  L.  H.  Hrown  of  English.  Dr. 
S.  H.  f^ook  was  acting  professor  of  physics. 

After  an  interval  of  two  years  the  tide  of  benevolence 
again  turned  towards  the  college.  Col.  S.  B.  Dick  of  Mead- 
ville,  Trustee  and  firm  friend,  donated  the  lands  adjacent  to 
the  gymnasium  so  that  an  enlarged  athletic  field  was  a  possi- 
bility. In  MarcJi  UK)."),  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  expressed  his 
lirst  generous  interest  in  Allegheny  by  a  gift  of  J}f2r),000.  This 
was  conditioned  upon  a  like  sum  being  secured.  Another  roy- 
al friend,  the  largest  benefactor  of  a  century,  was  hereby 
raised  up.  The  liberality  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran  of  Daw- 
son, Pa.,  ])rovided  that  a  gA'mnasium  shcnild  be  included  in 
the  addition  to  llulings  Hall. 

A  preparatory  school  building  was  also  made  jmssible  and 
the  Commencement  season  Avitnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stones, that  of  tin*  Academy  being  marked  by  the  address  of 
Judge  J.  J.  Henderson  and  that  of  the  Rulings  Annex  by  the 
address  of  Miss  Iris  Barr,  '81.     The  alumni  also  had  a  notable 
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obsenance  of  the  uiiitietli  aniiiversaiy  of  the  founding  of  Alle- 
gheny. Mr.  Wm,  Reynolds,  '-17,  represeiite*!  the  Hrst  (jnarter 
century  of  its  liistory.  Dr.  \.  H.  Axtell,  'GO,  the  second  quar- 
ter. Miss  Ida  M.  Tui-bell.  'SO.  the  third  quarter,  and  Rev.  R. 
fl.  Freeman,  '0.">.  tlie  present. 


A  Men  Hull.  ]»J& 

Alden  Hall  wan  the  nanu'  };ivcn  to  the  new  Klnuini-e  at 
the  northeast  jinyle  of  the  cainim«.  The  year  iirevioiis  Pro- 
fessor F.  S.  Itived,  '!*S,  (Hie  of  aldest  teachei's  anion^  tlie  young- 
er ahinini,  was  made  prini-ipal  of  the  school.  In  statf  of 
instructors  and  in  e<piipnicnt.  no  etfort  was*  sparwl  to  make 
the  separule  pn'panitory  |daiit  a  Ihoroufili  success.  The 
hnitding  was  conslnicted  of  {•tvy  vitrilied  lirick  in  English 
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school  style.  Its  interior  was  well  arranged  and  attractively 
finished.  It  contained  an  auditorium,  gyninas'um,  laboratory, 
society  and  recitation  rooms. 

The  Annex  to  Hulings  Hall  was  formally  opened  November 
2S,  11)05,  Mrs.  Cochran  being  able  to  be  present.  The  gym- 
nasium for  young  women  was  adeijuate  and  complete.  On  the 
fourth  floor  an  assembly  room  for  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  sorority  suites  were  provided.  Accomo 
dations  were  now  secured  for  a  score  more  of  students.  I.i 
the  previ(ms  year  old  Bentley  Hall  had  been  remade  inside, 
corridors  constructe<I  and  oftices  arranged  for  the  enlarged  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  college.  But  President  Craw- 
ford yet  saw  new  needs  and  in  his  re])ort  of  June  21,  1905 
urged  the  desirability  of  dormitories  and  a  commons  for  young 
men,  besides  an  increase  of  scholarships. 

A  merited  distinction  was  accorded  Dr.  Crawford  this 
year  as  the  executive  head  of  Allegheny  College,  when  he  was 
made  one  of  the  twenty-tive  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  This  organization 
was  destined  to  revolutionize  higher  and  professional  educa- 
tion in  America  by  the  standards  it  established.  Dr.  Craw- 
ford was  a  delegate  from  the  Erie  Conference  to  the  Methodist 
General  Conferences  of  1000,  1004,  lOOS,  serving  on  important 
committees.  The  college  was  widely  known  through  its  pro- 
gressive president.  His  policy  was  to  have  Allegheny  repre- 
sented in  educational  conferences  and  in  the  sessions  of 
learned  and  professional  associations. 

The  flow  of  benevolence  continued  in  1006.  At  the  Trus- 
tee meeting  in  June,  three  large  gifts  were  announced.  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  offered  -if 25,000  for  the  endowment  of  the 
library,  provided  the  amount  was  duplicated.  This  condition 
was  met  by  the  gift  of  Chicago  real  estate  from  J.  F.  Eber- 
hart,  the  benefactor  of  other  years.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran 
also  liberally  i)lcHlged  ?50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  commons 
and  dormitory.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance 
ment  of  Teaching  now  selected  Dr.  Hammett  in  his  nintieth 
ye^r  after  sixty  years  senice  in  the  Faculty,  as  the  beneficiary 
of  a  retiring  allowance  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
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The  librarj'  with  its  early  tre-asiires  was  thoroughly  cata- 
logue<l  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  E<1ilh  Rowley,  *()5,  who 
after  special  traiuiii^  lienime  lihraritin.  The  mnl  intlex.  mak- 
ing the  books  readily  avnilable  for  tlie  first  time,  cause*!  the 
atudentH  to  utilize  the  librari'  in  a  manner  that  hatl  \>een  thr 
iileal  of  the  generations  in  the  Kighties  and  Nineties.  After 
four  years  of  brilliant  teaching.  Or.  A.  t".  Kiindson  was  calleil 
to  Boston  rniversity  as  professor  nf  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  college  bad  the  rar^-  fortune  to  setni'e  for  the  va- 
eant  chair  in  Bible  stnd  ])liil<>sophy  one  of  its  alnnini,  Or.  C. 
M.  Cobern,  '7I>,  who  came  to  bis  work  wilh  high  re|)nte  as  a 


Bible  stndenr.  orat<n'  and  aniiaeologist.  i)r.  ('.  .1.  Ling  of 
Cornell  University  beraine  in  I'.IOfi  professor  of  physics,  and 
Dr.  (i.  E.  Snavely  was  bnmght  from  -Tolins  Hopkins  to  be 
instructor  in  Fi-ench. 

The  enrollnieni  of  Ihe  college  was  gradually  nionnting. 
The  senior  class  of  1!H»7  ei]ualled  the  record  numl»(*r  of  l!IO,t, 
but  the  next  year  it  advanced  ten.  there  being  fifly-scven  gradu- 
ates. The  total  Jittendani-e  was  Hearing  thive  hundivil.  This 
made  imiH-rative  the  adcpiate  hon.-'ing  of  the  Fn-slimen,  so 
that  the  compb'lion  of  Cochran  Hall  was  mos(  timely.  The 
comer-stone  had  br<'n  |daccd  .lane  l!l.  1!K)7.  with  an  inspiring 
address  by  Hisliop  \V.  F.  McOowell.  The  formal  ceivniony 
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of  the  presentation  of  the  building  to  Alleglieny  College  oc- 
curred April  23,  1908. 

Of  the  ten  buildings  which  adorned  tlien  the  college  cam- 
pus, Cochran  Hall  was  the  most  costly.  It  was  also  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  artistic  and  practical  in  its 
equipment.  To  have  a  Commons  of  such  elegance  and  size 
was  far  beyond  the  good  fortune  of  the  average  small  college 
of  America.  The  structure  is  120  bv  80  feet,  of  red  brick  with 
tile  roof.  The  reception  hall  with  its  broad  lire  place,  and 
the  lounging  room  with  its  rugs  and  appropriate  furniture 
convey  a  home-like  impression.  The  dining  room,  oak-paneled 
and  with  beamed  ceiling  is  very  attractive.  The  second  floor 
is  a  Freshman  dormitory  and  the  basement  is  given  over  to 
the  Y'oung  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  bowling  al- 
levs. 

The  public  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  opening  of  Coch- 
ran Hall.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  the  donor,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  and  in  her  behalf  Kev.  J.  1).  Brison,  '07,  made  the 
presentation  of  the  building  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which 
was  accepted  in  their  name  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Flood.  The  orator 
of  the  occasion  was  Senator  .1.  1*.  Dol liver  of  Iowa  who  in 
speaking  of  the  field  and  service  of  the  modern  college,  praised 
Mrs.  C^ochran  for  the  handsome  gift  by  which  she  '*made 
herself  henceforth  a  potent  part  of  the  institution  from  gen- 
eration to  generation." 

While  Allegheny  was  thus  growing  materially,  there  came 
also  a  signal  expansion  in  spirit,  a  uni(pie  establishment  of  col- 
lege tradition,  almost  over  night,  as  it  were.  Sentiment  is 
not  a  thing  to  manufactured.  Its  growth  can  not  bo  forced. 
But  conditions  in  Allegheny  were  rii)e  for  a  renaissance  of 
loj^alty  and  hero-worship.  College  spirit  needed  something  con 
Crete  about  which  to  rally,  a  personality  that  compelled  ad- 
miration and  reverence.  It  was  the  rare  privilege  of  a  Senior 
on  the  Commencement  stage  of  1907  to  make  a  contributioix 
to  Allegheny  sentiment  and  history  as  valuiible  as  any  gift  of 
buildings  or  endowment  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Timothy  Alden  was  the  theme  of  the  Senior  speaker,  Mr. 
F.  L.  LaBounty.     He  t<dd  of  the  vision  of  our  Founder,  his 
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faith,  his  labors  for  his  institution,  he  alone  makini?  secure 
for  Meadville  a  college  of  the  future.  By  his  optimism,  his 
learning  and  enthusiasm  the  first  president  was  to  the  present 
hour  a  challenge  to  the  integrity,  the  scholarship  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  alumni  of  Alleglieny.  Then  growing  raori* 
incisive  the  orator  said : 

"I  have  a  quarrel  because  we  have  been  neglectful  of  his  memory 
and  unmindful  of  his  services.  It  is  high  time  to  take  a  ba\:kward  glance. 
It  should  be  a  matter  of  remorse  that  there  is  no  portrait  of  him  on  the 
Hill,  no  hall  nor  class  memorial  to  recall  his  name.  And  yet  we  call 
ourselves  the  sons  of  Timothy.  Let  us  make  amends.  Let  us  go  on  a 
pious  quest  to  pay  our  small  tribute  at  the  grave  of  Timothy  Alden. 
Com«  with  me  where  the  morning  mists  of  the  Allegheny  roll  up  the 
hillside  at  Sharpsburg.  Come  with  me  into  this  deserted  burial  place. 
With  reverent  hand  let  us  raise  the  fallen  slab  and  read  again  the  quaint 
inscription  of  the  'founder  of  unremitting  assiduity.' 

Let  us  go  on  our  way  self-justified  and  leave  the  golden  opportunity 
of  a  more  fitting  tribute  to  another  generation.  Ah,  a  hundred  years 
hence,  Timothy  Alden  will  have  come  into  his  own;  then  his  form  shall 
have  been  chiselled  in  rarest  marble  for  this  College  Hill  and  the  story 
of  his  fame  be  the  familiar  lore  of  every  Allegheny  fireside." 

The  oration  brought  conviction ;  tlie  college  i)rei»s'  called 
for  action.  President  (^rawford  arranged  with  the  trustees 
of  the  Pine  Creek  Presbvterian  cemeterv  and  the  Alden  heirs 
to  have  the  remains  of  the  Founder  and  his  wife  brought  to 
Meadville  for  reburial  in  Greendale.  This  act  of  college  de- 
votion was  done  on  April  S,  1!)08,  Meadville  suspending  busi- 
ness as  the  cortege  ])assed  along  the  streets  and  through  the 
campus  to  tlie  new  place  of  interment.  The  Mayor,  city  coun 
cil,  Masonic  fraternit},  Faculty  and  students  participated  in 
the  reverent  honors  to  the  dead.  In  Ford  Memorial  Chapel  ap- 
preciative historical  addresses  were  made  by  I^rofessors  But- 
ton and  Elliott. 

In  June  1008,  the  Seniors  placed  a  memorial  tablet  to 
Timothy  Alden  in  the  nmin  corridor  of  old  Bentley.  Found- 
(rs  Day  now  took  a  ])lace  in  the  Allegheny  calendar,  April 
24,  being  observed  as  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Alden  in 
1815.  Addresses  were  made  on  the  dav  in  1001)  bv  F.  L.  La 
Bounty,  on  the  meaning  of  Founders  Day  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Smith 
on  Presidents  Ruter  and  Clark,  and  in  1010  by  Bishop  Tho 
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burn  on  Calvin  Kingsley  and  by  Hon.  Harvey  Henderson  on 
President  Barker. 

The  Commencement  of  1908  was  marked  by  a  change  in 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  After  eight  years 
of  loyal  leadership  Mr.  Durbin  Home  resigne<l  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Arter,  '64  of  Cleveland.  He  was  the 
second  alumnus  in  the  history  of  the  college  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  the  Ti-ustees.  No  son  of  Allegheny  had 
surpassed  him  in  deep  unwavering  affection  for  his  alma 
mater  and  in  generous  support  of  it.  Mr.  Arter  had  been 
absent  from  but  few  Commencements  in  two  score  vears.  He 
knew  the  needs  of  the  old  college;  he  had  been  a  i)owerful 
factor  in  the  new  prosperity,  he  had  well  defined  plans  for 
a  yet  enlarging  future  of  usefulness. 

The  scholastic  vear  of  1!)08-1)  was  an  ideal  one  in  the  in- 
ternal  etliciency  and  spirit  of  the  college.  The  enrollment 
had  leaped  much  above  three  hundred.  The  system  of  scholar- 
ships available  for  honor  graduates  of  high  schools  in  the 
patronizing  territory  was  yielding  excellent  results.  The 
newly  name<l  Alden  Academy  was  oddly  not  holding  its  own 
and  was  made  into  a  bovs'  school.  Athletic  successes  caused 
much  enthusiasm  in  college  circles,  while  the  intercollegiate 
debaters  won  brilliant  victories  and  Allegheny  captured  first 
place  at  Wooster  in  the  new  inter-State  oratorical  league. 
The  interest  of  several  vears  in  mission  studA'  reached  a  climax 
in  the  attendance  upon  the  volunteer  classes. 

Again  an  extraordinary  event  was  staged  upon  the  cam- 
pus. From  April  11  to  K^,  1000,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  sailing  of  Bishop  James  M.  Thoburn  as  a  missionary  to 
India  was  celebrate<l  in  exercises  of  elaborate  ceremonv  and 
unparalleled  appreciation.  A  world-wide  homage  was  paid 
to  the  man  for  the  sublime  achievements  of  his  life.  It  was 
a  precious  privilege  for  the  undergraduates  to  witness  the  uni- 
versal tribute  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  most  distinguishcxl  alum- 
nus of  Allegheny.  Bishop  Thoburn  had  moved  to  Meadville 
for  the  education  of  his  familv.  It  was  a  beautiful  token  of 
the  affection  of  friends  of  all  climes  and  faiths  when  on  April 
13,  a  home  was  presented  to  him  and  one  thousand  dollars. 
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In  the  Thoburn  Jubilee  missionary  secretaries  of  all  de- 
nominations, church  editors.  Bishops  and  missionaries  par- 
ticipated. More  than  thirty  able  and  significant  addresses 
were  given  in  Ford  Memorial  Chapel.  Through  them  all  the 
modest  simplicity  of  the  Bishop  of  India  was  uppermost. 
With  the  dignity  of  a  saint  he  heard  the  gracious  words,  onh 
to  avow  with  steadfast  faith,  "the  work  is  of  God."  The 
speakers  all  emphasized  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Chris- 
tian college  as  a  training  school  for  missionary  leadership. 
The  final  words  of  Bishop  Hamilton  were,  "all  continents 
bring  honor  to  you  and  you  are  bringing  such  honor  to  Mead- 
ville  as  to  place  it  among  the  immortals." 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  in  succession  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Sabbatic  year  for  study  abroad  and  in  July,  1909, 
the  president  sailed  for  a  well-earned  sojourn  in  Europe.  Pro- 
fessor W.  T.  Button,  the  ranking  senior  in  service  on  the  staff, 
became  acting  president.  Once  again  the  attendance  showed 
gains  and  the  size  of  the  graduating  class  set  a  new  record. 
But  the  year  begun  so  auspiciously  changed  later  in  the  pub- 
lic relations  of  the  college. 

The  new  order  of  things  in  Allegheny  had  not  extended  to 
all  the  machinerA'  of  control  and  administration.  When  the 
treasurer  of  the  college  and  also  of  the  Centenary  Society  of 
the  Erie  Conference  resigned  in  1908,  Dr.  T.  L.  Flood,  a 
former  vice  president  of  the  Trustees,  assumed  the  duties  of 
treasurer  after  the  local  audit  of  the  books.  No  adequate 
system  had  been  used  in  the  past  to  safeguard  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  funds,  such  as  double  signing  of  checks  and 
vouchers.  Kumors  of  large  defalcations  of  a  previous  official 
were  given  sensational  currency  in  the  fall  of  1909.  A  spec- 
ial meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  and  expert  accountants 
employed  to  make  thorough  examination  of  the  financial  af 
fairs  of  the  college.     The  president  now  returned  from  abroad. 

Eventually,  a  loss  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  came  upon 
the  college  treasury.  The  funds  of  the  Centenary  Society 
did  not  emerge  so  happily  and  with  the  losses  of  earlier  years 
its  total  holdings  were  much  reduced.  Out  of  this  hurtful 
publicity  and  bad  financial  supervision  came  the  gain  of  an 
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entirely  reorganized  system  of  handling  the  college  monies?. 
Modern  methods  of  accounting  and  auditing  were  instituted. 
The  Colonial  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh  was  made  the 
financial  trustee  of  the  College  and  a  new  investment  com- 
mittee created. 

The  third  momentous  incident  in  the  administration  of 
the  ninth  president  took  place  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  February  24,  1910.  It  was  after  the 
auditor's  voluminous  report  had  been  submitted,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee  of  revision  had  been  discussed 
and  accepted,  after  a  resolution  of  api)reciation  of  the  services 
of  Dr.  Crawford  had  been  spread  on  the  minutes,  with  the 
tribute,  "Allegheny  College  is  what  it  is  because  he  h«s  made 
it,"  that  the  president  of  the  college  made  a  stupendous 
proposition.  He  asked  its  support  in  a  campaign  to  raise 
half  a  million  dollars  for  endowment  to  celebrate  the  Centen- 
nial of  1915.  He  explained  that  negotiations  had  been  opened 
with  the  General  Education  Board  with  a  ])ossibility  that  it 
would  give  a  substantial  sum  to  start  the  movement.  The 
boldness  of  the  project  challenged  the  imagination  of  the 
Board  and  it  solidly  voted  its  ai)proval. 

The  work  on  college  hill  went  along  as  usual  during 
all  the  outside  turmoil  and  the  student  body  was  serene.  Ii: 
did  send  its  rei)resentatives  to  a  local  newspaper  to  protest 
against  what  seemed  to  it  a  ])artisan  attitude.  In  the  chapel 
])eriod  of  February  26,  a  vast  rejoicing  greeted  the  executive 
announcement  that  the  needed  ten  thousand  dollars  had  been 
•pledged  to  complete  the  work  on  the  athletic  field,  and  that 
the  long  desired  rustic  bridge  over  the  ravine  would  be  built 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  as  well  as  a  boundary^  wall  on 
the  south  of  the  campus.  Then  in  F'ebruaiy  28,  in  a  fine  out- 
burst of  thorough  loyalty  the  four  classes  marched  down  to 
wave  hon  tmyagc  to  Dr.  Crawford  as  he  started  back  to  Rome 
to  resume  his  leave  of  absence. 

The  secretary  of  the  General  Education  Board  of  New 
York  visited  Allegheny  sooner  than  anticipated.  From  its 
previous  surveys  the  Board  was  aware  of  the  two  chief  centers 
of  patronage,  Pittsburgh  and  Meadville,  and  of  the  increasing 
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proportion  of  matriculates  who  graduated.  Now,  no  item  of 
laboratory,  library,  class  room  or  campus  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  keen-eyed  inquisitor.  Forty  colleges  had  precedence 
over  Allegheny   in   application    for  aid,   but   the   news   went 

abroad   Mav  24  that  the   institution   at  Meadville  had   been 

« 

voted  a  conditional  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  principle  of  the  Board  was  to  help  those  who  already 
have  and  who  heli>  themselves. 

The  following  month  at  the  annual  Trustee  meeting,  the 
Half  Million  program  was  given  a  mighty  impetus  by  the 
jdedge  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  best  friend 
of  the  college,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran.  The  president  asked 
that  plans  for  the  entire  campaign  be  reserved  for  the  semi- 
annual session  of  the  Board.  These  two  handsome  protfers 
of  financial  assistance  to  Allegheny  coming  at  this  juncture 
were  exceedingly  impressive.  They  indicated  that  the  in- 
creased endowment  would  surelv  be  secured,  and  the  om- 
barrassments  which  had  grown  most  sericms  by  the  enlarging 
college  and  its  needs  would  be  adequately  relieved. 

The  Commencement  season  of  1010  was  further  marked 
by  the  dedication  of  a  large  granite  boulder  and  tablet,  a 
memorial  to  the  students  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
rustic  bri<lge  across  the  historic  ravine,  leading  into  the  inner 
campus,  was  also  formally  thrown  open  with  addresses.  The 
Alumni  Association  made  its  tirst  suggestions  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate participation  of  the  alumni  in  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  college.  Another  matter 
of  esj)ecial  interest  to  them  was  direct  alumni  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Petitions  ha<l  i)revi<nisly  gone  to 
the  Board  and  si)ecial  committees  had  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ing body  un<ler  advisement. 

The  i)ractice  had  been  for  n<miinations  to  the  Trustee's 
office  to  come  from  the  Joint  Board  of  ('ontrol.  The  first 
step  was  to  get  the  con.sent  of  the  Metlnxlist  Conferences,  rep- 
resented in  this  Joint  Boar<l,  to  a  readjustment  of  the  system, 
admitting  the  alumni  to  a  choice.  Tlie  i)lan  submitted  looked 
to  the  witlidrawal  of  the  West  Virginia  and  East  Ohio  Con- 
ferences from   any  voice  in   the  government;  the  Pittsburgh 
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and  Erie  Conferences  were  to  name  eight  each  for  tho  Board 
and  the  alumni  eight.  This  action  would  result  in  the  termin- 
ation of  the  Joint  Board  of  Control  dating  from  1857,  and  end 
the  uncertain  double-barrelled  control  that  worked  such  havoc 
in  the  late  Eighties. 

Three  of  the  Conferences  promptly  assented  to  Ihe  new 
program.  Because  of  certain  objections  in  the  Erie  Confer- 
ence of  1910,  that  body  did  not  take  final,  favorable  action 
until  a  year  later.  Meanwhile  the  alumni  association  devel- 
ope<l  its  system  of  nomination  for  its  representatives.  In  the 
January  Trustee  meeting  of  1912  the  first  nominees  of  four 
each  submitted  bv  the  two  Methodist  bodies  were  elected  to 
membership.  Eventually  twenty-four  Trustees  will  be  chosen 
for  a  limited  term  of  four  years,  six  retiring  each  year,  while 
twenty-three  are  life  members,  selected  cooptatively. 

The  problems  of  the  modern  curriculum  and  ot*  the  re- 
quirements for  entrance  to  college  had  presseil  he^ivily  upon 
Allegheny  as  upon  all  American  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. A  solution  as  the  college  saw  its  needs  was  finely  effected 
in  1911  and  there  has  come  to  pass  a  New  Allegheny  scholas- 

Ticallv.     The  former  courses  of  studv  were  abolished.     Thev 

•  •  «■ 

are  replaced  by  eight  groups  of  study,  four  leading  to  the  B. 
A.  degrees,  four  to  the  B.  S.  The  list  of  free  elect ives  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years  was  altered ;  as  large  a  number  is 
offered,  but  they  must  be  selected  in  reference  to  tlu»  grouj) 
of  studies  pursued. 

In  entrance  requirements  flexibility  was  securcnl  by  a  larg- 
er list  of  subjects  for  which  a  correspondingly  larger  credit 
is  allowed.  Entrance  certificates  are  iaccepteii  only  from 
graduates  of  the  first  rank  high  school.  Thus  the  curriculun» 
came  to  lead  the  way  in  the  new  order  in  education.  Though 
mathematics  was  placed  in  the  elective  list  for  those  in  the 
arts  courses,  and  Latin  entrance  requirements  were  reduced 
by  half  for  modern  language  students,  the  entire  action  of 
the  time  was  taken  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  consen^atism.  Alle- 
gheny emerged  more  distinctively  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  a 
home  for  the  studv  of  the  humanities. 

The  limit  of  time  set  for  the  raising  of  the  half  million  en- 
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dowment  was  Founders'  Day,  April  24,  1912.  Soou  after  the 
large  gift  of  Mrs.  Cochran  in  1910  which  was  to  endow  the 
president's  chair,  the  fine  contribution  of  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars was  made  bv  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Newton,  the  earlier  donor  of 
the  Memorial  Observatory.  The  plan  for  a  year  and  more 
was  for  Dr.  Crawfor<l  to  present  the  claims  of  the  college  to 
its  friends,  soliciting  gifts  of  one  thousand  dollars  at  least 
and  traveling  to  the  Tacilic  coast.  By  Januai"}',  1912,  the  re 
suits  were  reassuring  and  many  generous  responses  had  been 
made.  Then  on  March  20  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
decided  upon  a  whirlwin<l  tinish,  for  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand was  needed  to  bind  the  big  i)ledges. 

The  two  centers  of  the  closing  campaign  were  Pittsburgh 
and  Mea<lville.  Mr.  T.  D.  Collins  increased  his  gift  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  by  ten.  The  (.^iiambers  estate  brought  timely 
aid  with  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  live  hundred.  The  seat 
of  the  college  was  asked  to  raise  tliirty  thousan<l.  By  aggres- 
sive teams  with  Col.  Lewis  Walker  '77  as  local  chairman  the 
amount  was  exc(ede<l.  Tlie  neigliboring  towns  rendered  vali- 
ant aid,  Jamestown,  X.  Y.  sending  in  popular  subscriptions 
thirty-eight  hundred  dollars  and  Franklin,  seventeen  hundred. 
Titusville,  Oil  City  and  Warren  by  a  few  notable  gifts  totaled 
larger  sums.  Over  four  hundreil  of  the  alumni  made  their 
pledges.  Tlie  student  body  collected  tifty-seven  hundred  dol 
lars.  An  hour  before  midnight  on  April  24th,  the  Senior  class 
gave  the  tinal  sum  of  the  Half  Million.  None  but  the  par- 
ticipants know  the  complete  joy  of  the  celebration  that  en 
sued  that  night. 

It  was  the  largest  achievement  of  the  administration  to 
that  date.  The  supporters  of  Allegheny  had  been  rallied 
with  rare  skill.  The  number  of  contributions  exceiMled  one 
thousand.  Mr.  F.  A.  Arter,  Dr.  C.  E.  Welch  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Ford  each  gave  ten  tliousan<l  or  upwanls.  Ten  more  good 
friends  gave  live  thousand  each  and  two  scoi*e  others  signetl 
for  from  one  to  five  thousand  a  piece.  The  gifts  meant  at 
once  an  increase<l  Faculty.  The  "Centennials,"  the  class  of 
1915,  entered  one  hundred  and  thirty  strong.     The  college  now 
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passed  the  four  huiulred  mark.  The  first  phuis  for  the  century 
jubilee  were  announced  in  June,  1912. 

The  expanding  Chemistry  Department  was  now  installed 
in  Alden  Hall,  the  academy  being  abandoned,  since  those 
entering  Allegheny  were  coming  prepared  from  the  high 
schools.  Montgomery  Field  was  finally  opene<l  October  5, 
1012,  giving  the  college  superior  athletic  gr(mnds,  and  con- 
crete grandstand.  Mr.  J.  F.  ICberhart  rounde<l  out  his  gifts 
to  his  alma  mater  to  an  even  one  hundred  thousand  in  Chicago 
properties.  Then  he  paid  for  twenty-six  acres  on  Park  Avenue 
extension  to  make  a  second  athletic  field. 

In  shaping  the  future  policy  of  the  college  the  Trustees 
took  the  rather  radical  step  of  limiting  the  attendance  to  four 
hundred.  The  friends  of  the  institution  felt  that  under  the 
j)resent  endowment  and  eipiipment  the  best  results  couhl  not 
be  secure<l  with  a  larger  student  body.  The  ])lan  has 
been  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  so  that  the  enrollment 
could  be  automatically  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  schol- 
arship. Warrant  for  this  action  was  afforded  by  the  thor- 
ough inspection  made  by  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  and 
a  high  official  rating  given  to  Allegheny.  An  increase  of  the 
term   fees   from   seventv-five   to   one   hundred    <lollars   a   vear 

t.  ft 

bnmght  no  diminution  of  patronage. 

After  eleven  years  of  constructive  woi-k  of  high  efficiency 
in  biology.  Dr.  K.  S.  Breed  went  in  \UM\  to  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  and  was  succei^ded  by  Dr.  (\  A.  Darling 
of  Cohnnbia.     Dr.  E.  A.   Smith  after  three  vears  in   Prince- 

« 

ton  T'niversity  returneil  to  the  department  of  history,  econo 
mics  and  political  science.     On  October  IS,  101:^  a  significant 
occasion  was  observed  bv  the  Facultv  in   the  anniversarv  of 
the    twenty    years    administration    completed    by    l*residenr 
Crawford.     In  the  remarks  of  Professor  Dutton  a  fine  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  courage,  the  patience  and  the  energy  of  the 
executive.     The  score  of  vears  had  witnessed  a  brilliant  ad- 
vance  on  the  Hill:  from  four  full  professors  to  twehe,  from 
IIG  to  401)  students,  fnmi  four  buildings  to  ten,  from  ten  thou 
sand  dollars  endowment  to  over  eight   hundre<l   thousand. 
The  chief  event  of  the  year  in  the  internal  life  of  the  col 
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lege  was  the  adoption  of  the  honor  system  in  examinations. 
The  movement  was  started  by  the  Seniors,  supported  by  the 
.Juniors  and  favorably  voted  upon  by  the  entire  student  body. 
The  sudden  death  of  Professor  Dutton,  the  senior  professor 
of  the  Faculty,  March  19,  was  deeply  mourned  by  college  and 
community  alike.  He  had  borne  with  gi*eat  credit  many  of 
Ihe  administrative  burdens,  while  Dr.  Crawford  was  busy 
with  the  financial  expansion  of  the  college. 

The  program  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  college  now  took  final  form. 
There  was  to  be  a  conference  of  leading  educators  upon  the 
place  of  the  liberal  arts  college  in  the  American  system  of  edu- 
cation. The  alumni  arranged  for  the  preparation  of  a  histor- 
ical pageant,  the  book  to  be  written  by  l*rofessor  George  P. 
Baker  of  Harvard  University,  who  was  likewise  pageant  mas- 
ter. An  alumni  register  containing  the  names  also  of  non- 
graduates  was  i)repared  with  infinite  labor  by  Professor  Ross. 

The  centennial  vear  was  marked  bv  a  disastrous  fire,  the 
second  ever  to  visit  the  Hill.  Alden  Hall  was  ruined  by  the 
llames  January  1."),  101.").  Falling  at  a  time  when  all  thoughl 
was  tixed  on  the  coming  jubilee,  the  first  sensation  was  one 
of  deep  <liscouragement.  But  out  of  the  sudden  loss  came  a 
vast  gain.  President  Crawford  and  the  Trustees  had  their 
ambitious  plans  promi)tly  supported  by  that  excellent  friend 
of  many  previous  occasions,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  He  agreed 
to  give  forty  thousand  <lollars  for  a  Hall  of  Chemistry  pro 
vided  twentv  thousand  was  adde<l  for  its  maintenance.     The 

« 

Board  met  the  conditions  and  ai)pointed  ten  thousand  more 
to  the  furnishing. 

The  (^arnegie  Hall  of  Chemistry  is  a  fire  proof  structure, 
two  stories  in  height,  jdaced  south  of  the  Observatory  and 
facing  Main  street.  It  is  120  by  60  feet,  and  when  entered 
in  October  will  be  a  model  plant  in  convenience  and  equip- 
ment for  the  science.  Out  of  the  ruine<l  walls  of  Ahlen  arose 
a  new  and  enlarged  building,  the  Alden  Hall  of  Biology  an:i 
Geology.  The  structure  is  lengthened  to  120  feet,  and  with 
its  tile  roof  has  become  a  highly  ornamental  addition  to  the 
campus.  Thus  out  of  the  destruction  of  a  winter's  day  came 
two  splendid  buildings  for  the  second  century  of  Allegheny. 
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A  YKAJi  before  the  i)atriotic  event,  Isaiah 
Thomas,  tlie  i)resi(leiit  of  tlie  Americau 
Antiquarian  Society,  wrote  from  Wor- 
cester to  his  friend,  Timothv  Alden, 
^'Matters  are  in  train  for  celebrating 
tlie  second  ji:rand  centenary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  By  our  application  to 
the  gentlemen  of  that  jdace,  we  have  just  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  they  have  farmed  a  Til- 
grim  Society.' "  Following  this  hint,  there  was 
founded  in  Allegheny  College,  on  July  -Ivh,  1820, 
the  Beth  (iimel  Lanred  Society,  or  the  '^Sons  of 
the  Pilgrims  of  Leyden,"  a  secret  organization.  Its  first  offi- 
cei's  were:  T.  J.  Fox  Alden,  president;  Oliver  Alden  Taylor, 
vice-])resident ;  David  DerickKon,  secretary,  and  A.  M.  White, 
treasurer. 

Its  first  great  function  was  the  appropriate  bicentenary 
exerciser  of  l)e<-.  22,  1S20.  The  President  of  the  College  and 
the  Boanl  of  Trust (h»s  with  the  citizens  generally  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  occasion.  The  program  was  given  on  Friday 
ev(^ning  in  the  new  brick  church.  The  Alleghany  ("cdlege 
Handel  Band  furnished  the  music.  There  were  s(*veral  ora- 
tions, and  an  o<le  for.  the  occasion,  written  by  Oliver  Taylor, 
an<l  sung  to  the  tune  of  Oanges.  Taylor  also  recited  an  original 
poem  of  twelve  stanziis  entitle<l  the  Pih/ritns  oj  Lcjjden.  The 
opening  and  closing  vers(»s  were: 

With  joy  to  celebrate  the  day 
Wlien  our  forefatln^rs'  grateful  lay 
From  Plymouth's  Bock  first  rose. 
In  songs  of  praise,  let  all  aspire 
And  glowing  with  celestial  fire 
(lod's  altar  round  enclose. 
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(),  (lay  of  iliirkness,  doubt  and  fears. 
When  round  that  rock  the  scalding  tears. 
First  fell  in  ji:ratefnl  prayer; 
The  Indian,  famine,  winter's  cold. 
Disease  and  other  wo(*s  untold; 
Yet  (lod  thev  felt  was  theit*! 

And  he  was  there,  old  Israel's  Sire, 
The  shininju  cloufl,  the  train  of  tire. 
The  manna  and  the  rod: 
To<lav,  from  tvrants  disenslave^l 
We  live,  bin-ause  above  them  waved. 
The  banner  of  their  tiod. 

The  ('KAWFOKh  Mksskn<;kk  nMM>nled,  that  "the  young  gentle- 
m<»n  gave  vent  to  vari<nis  patrif>tiik  n^lleotions  and  fervent 
aspirations  for  the  ineivasing  glory,  honor  and  happiness  of 
the  western  Wf>rld,  under  the  benign  influence  of  literature, 
science,  nuiralitv  and  religion,  fostereil  bv  the  l>e«t  fomi  of 
government  u]»on  earth,  a  land  tf>  be  made  to  bud  and  blossom 
as  the  rose.*' 

The  Ih^brew  named  soriety  ol>servetl  regularly  the  Deceni- 
U'V  anniversary  and  also  the  Fourth  of  .Inly.  The  alumni  of 
i\\v  college  maintained  an  active  memlK^rship,  and  Timothy 
Alden  was  the  loyal  patron  of  the  order.  Honorary  members 
were  t»letted  from  tin*  bent»fai'tors  of  the  cidlege.  The  biitif^e  of 
tlu»  socictv  was  a  blue  ribbon  with  a  rose,  to  l>e  worn  eo  all 

« 

]»\ddic  occasions.  The  records  of  Beth  Uiniel  Ljime«l  were 
kt»pt  in  a  liandsoim^ly  bound  volume,  when^  there  is  faithful 
(Ml try  of  the  i»\crcist^s.  otlicials  and  nuMuoirs  of  ik*parte«l 
nuMubers, 

No  early  ctdlcge  foundation  in  Amerira  was  (*omplote  nntil 
lit(M*arv  societies  had  Ihmmj  fornuHl.  Tlu'v  weiv  a  lejraov  of  the 
K(»\olutionary  period.  The  students  lovtMl  to  debate  ou 
political  tbenu^s.  In  un^st  of  the  institutions,  Thert*  were  just 
two  rival  societies  as  (Mios4)pliii'  and  Wliig  Hall  at  l*riui^tou. 

Th(^se  (U'ganizaiions  supplitsi   for  manv   decades  a;i   extra- 
curricular activity,  that   was  ukuv  enirnwsinix   than    anv    con- 
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ceivable  studeut  intei'est  of  today.  The  testimony  is  convinc- 
ing, tliat  the  literary  societies  were  potent  aids  to  the  colleges 
in  discipline,  in  the  training  of  students,  and  the  development 
of  forceful  i)ersonality. 

The  original  society  of  Allegheny  was  all  sufficient  for  a 
small  college  enrollment.  The  organiziition  did  not  go  entirely 
out  of  existence,  even  when  the  institution  was  closed.  Its 
alumni  and  traditions  survived,  and  the  next  month  after  the 
reopening  under  Methodist  patronage,  in  1833,  the  '*Sons  of 
the  IMlgrims  of  Leyden"  was  revived  and  reorganized  with  a 
new  constitution,  Dec.  27,  18^^3,  under  the  name  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Literary  Society.  William  Reynolds,  '37,  who  had  been 
a  member  under  the  old  order,  was  re-elected  to  its  successor. 
The  list  of  the  charter  members  has  been  lost,  though  exten- 
sive records  of  the  Society,  tilling  several  huge  tomes,  still 
remain.  From  the  early  minutes  are  gleaned  the  names  of 
Davis,  Ellis,  McMichael,  Morrison,  Kuter,  Shippen,  and  Van 
Horn. 

With  the  growth  of  the  student  Ixxly  that  first  year,  there 
came  nmterial  for  a  rival  organization.  In  the  middle  of 
March,  ItSiU,  the  IMiilo-Franklin  Society  made  its  appearance. 
For  seventv  vears  these  two  names  of  Alleghenv  and  Philo- 
Franklin  were  the  watch-words  to  enlist  the  energies  and  shape 
the  lives  of  the  young  men  on  the  Ilill.  Having  similar  gov- 
erning rules,  numbering  fairly  e<pial  enrollments,  they  worked 
together — or  rather,  they  did  not  I — **to  promote  Literature, 
Friendship,  and  Morality.''  Never  was  responsibility  more 
sanguinely  assumed  nor  more  earnestly  borne.  Life  was  a 
fearfully  serious  matter  to  those  j)urposeful  youths,  and  the 
discipline  by  which  they  were  governed  was  none  the  less  stern 
because  self-imposed.  The  older  members  were  so  tremend- 
ously  in  earnest.  And  as  for  the  younger  ones,  their  buoyant 
spirits  were  held  in  check  by  a  vigorously  graded  system  of 
punishments,  and  still  more,  possibly,  by  ardent  emulation  of 
their  seniors. 

The  Societies  met  each  week  in  the  college  edifice  in  a  room 
assigned  by  the  Faculty,  the  AUeghenians  on  Friday  at  five 
o'clock,  the  Philos  on  Monday  evening  at  seven-thirty.     Later 
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THE   LITERARY   SOCIETIES 


A      YKAH    before    the    patriotic    event,    Isaiali 
Thomas,    the    i»resi<lent    of    tlie    Aiiierican 
Antiquarian  Society,  wrote  frivni  Wor- 


HALL. 


cester  to  his  friend,  Timothy  Alden, 
''Matters  are  in  train  for  celebrating 
tlie  second  grand  centenary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  By  our  application  to 
the  gentlemen  of  that  place,  we  have  lust  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  they  have  formed  a  Til- 
grim  Society/"  Following  this  hint,  there  was 
founded  in  Allegheny  College,  on  July  -Llh,  1820, 
the  Beth  Oimel  Lamed  Society,  or  the  '*Sons  of 
the  Pilgrims  of  Leyden,''  a  secret  organization.  Its  first  offi- 
cers were:  T.  J.  P\)x  Alden,  i)resident  ;  Oliver  Alden  Taylor, 
vice-president;  David  Derickson,  s(M*retary,  and  A.  M.  White, 
treasurer. 

Its  first  great  function  was  the  appropriate  bicentenary 
exercises  of  Dec.  22,  1S20.  The  President  of  the  College  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  with  the  citizens  generallv  took  a  livelv 
intei*est  in  the  occasion.  The  program  was  given  on  Friday 
evening  in  the  new  brick  church.  The  Alleghany  (Vdlege 
Handel  Band  furnished  the  music.  There  were  several  ora- 
tions, and  an  <Mle  for.  the  occasion,  written  by  Oliver  Taylor, 
and  sung  to  the  tune  of  (Janges.  Taylor  also  recited  an  original 
poem  of  twelve  stanzas  entille<l  the  Pihphns  of  Lejjden,  The 
opening  and  closing  verses  were: 

With  joy  to  celebrate  the  day 
When  our  forefathers'  grateful  lay 
From  lMymouth\s  Kock  first  rose. 
In  songs  of  praise,  let  all  as])ire 
And  glowing  with  celestial  fire 
(lod's  altar  round  (Miclose. 
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O,  day  of  darkness,  doubt  and  fears, 
When  round  that  rock  the  scahlin|;i;  tears, 
First  fell  in  |?rateful  prayer; 
The  Indian,  famine,  winter's  cold. 
Disease  and  other  woes  untold; 
Yet  Ood  they  felt  was  there  I 

And  he  was  there,  old  Israel's  Sire, 
The  shining  cloud,  the  train  of  fire. 
The  manna  and  the  rod; 
Today,  from  tvrants  disenslaved 
We  live,  because  above  tliem  waved. 
The  banner  of  their  Ood. 

The  CRAWF'ORn  Mrssexcjkr  recorded,  that  "the  young  gentle 
men  gave  vent  to  various  patriotick  reflections  and  fervent 
aspirations  for  the  increasing  glory,  honor  and  happiness  of 
the  western  world,  under  the  benign  influence  of  literature, 
science,  morality  and  religion,  fostered  by  the  best  form  of 
government  upon  earth,  a  land  to  be  made  to  bu<l  and  blossom 
(IS  the  rose." 

The  Hebrew  named  society  olwerved  regularly  the  Decem- 
ber anniversary  and  also  the  Fourth  of  .Tuly.  The  alumni  of 
the  college  maintained  an  active  membership,  and  Timothy 
Alden  was  the  loyal  patron  of  the  order.  Honorary  members 
were  elected  from  the  benefactors  of  the  college.  The  badge  of 
the  society  was  a  blue  ribbon  with  a  rose,  to  be  worn  on  all 
])ublic  occasions.  The  records  of  Beth  (limel  Lamed  wen* 
kept  in  a  handsomely  bound  volume,  where  there  is  faithful 
entry  of  the  exercises,  ofUcials  and  memoirs  of  departed 
members. 

No  early  college  foun<lation  in  America  was  comi)lete  until 
literary  societies  had  been  formed.  They  were  a  legacy  of  the 
Revolutionary  ])eriod.  The  students  loved  to  debate  on 
political  themes.  Tn  most  of  the  institutions,  there  were  just 
two  rival  societies  as  Pliosophic  and  Whig  Hall  at  Vrinceton. 

These  organizations  supplie<1  for  nmny  decades  an  extra- 
curricular activity,  that  was  more  engrossing  than  any  con- 
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ceivable  stu<leiit  interest  of  today.    The  testimony  is  convinc 
ing,  that  the  literary  societies  were  potent  aids  to  the  colleges 
in  discipline,  in  the  training  of  students,  and  the  development 
of  forceful  personality. 

The  original  society  of  Allegheny  was  all  sufficient  for  a 
small  college  enrollment.  The  organization  did  not  go  entirely 
out  of  existence,  even  when  the  institution  was  closed.  Its 
alumni  and  traditions  survived,  and  the  next  month  after  the 
reopening  under  Methodist  jmtroimge,  in  LS»33,  the  ^*Sons  of 
the  IMlgrims  of  Leyden"  was  revived  and  reorganized  with  a 
new  constitution,  Dec.  27,  18»^3,  under  the  name  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Literary  Society.  William  Reynolds,  '37,  who  had  been 
a  member  under  the  old  order,  was  re-electi^d  to  its  successor. 
The  list  of  the  charter  members  has  been  lost,  though  exten- 
sive records  of  the  Society,  filling  several  huge  tomes,  still 
remain.  From  the  early  minutes  are  gleaned  the  names  of 
Davis,  Ellis,  McMichael,  Morrison,  Ruter,  Shipjjen,  and  Van 
Horn. 

With  the  growth  of  the  student  body  (hat  first  year,  there 
came  material  for  a  rival  organization.  In  the  middle  of 
March,  1834,  the  IMiilo-Franklin  Society  made  its  appearance. 
For  seventy  years  these  two  names  of  Allegheny  and  IMiilo- 
Franklin  were  the  watch- words  to  enlist  the  energies  and  shape 
the  lives  of  the  young  men  on  the  Hill.  Having  similar  gov- 
erning rules,  numbering  fairly  equal  enrollments,  they  worked 
together — or  rather,  they  did  not  I — "to  j)romote  Literature, 
Friendship,  and  Morality.'^  Never  was  resi)onsibility  more 
sanguinely  assumed  nor  more  earnestly  borne.  Life  was  a 
fearfully  serious  nmtter  to  those  jmrposeful  youths,  and  the 
discipline  by  which  they  were  governed  was  none  the  less  stern 
because  8elf-im[)osed.  The  older  members  were  so  tremend- 
ously in  earnest.  And  as  for  the  younger  ones,  their  buoyant 
spirits  were  held  in  check  by  a  vigorously  graded  system  of 
punishments,  and  still  more,  possibly,  by  ardent  emulation  of 
their  seniors. 

■ 

The  Societies  met  each  week  in  the  college  edifice  in  a  room 
assigned  by  the  Faculty,  the  Alleghenians  on  Friday  at  five 
o'clock,  the  Philos  on  Monday  evening  at  seven-thirty.     Later 
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in  the  first  year,  each  met  Friday  evening.  The  suitable  time 
was  a  matter  of  sixty  years'  experimentation.  It  included 
eight  in  the  morning,  after  chapel,  three  in  the  afternoon  and 
all  Saturday.  Yes,  the  sessions  were  long.  Programs  of  three 
hours  were  common. 

The  minutes  of  Allegheny,  Jan.  17,  1834,  record  that 
Holmes  asked  optional  attendance  from  a  quarter  before  nine. 
And  the  session  began  at  five!  No  wonder  the  society  used 
eight  pounds  of  candles  in  the  first  three  months.  Naturally 
the  lads  of  tender  years  incurred  frequent  fines  for  restless- 
ness. William  Reynolds,  the  youthful  veteran  of  Beth  Gimel 
Lamed,  drew  the  penalty  four  times  in  one  evening.  Yet 
recesses  were  rare,  only  one  being  named  in  ten  years,  and  ad- 
journments were  precious  indeed.  The  stern  chroniclers  note 
three:  "As  tribute  of  respect  to  Wm.  H.  Harrison  (April  9, 
1841),  to  attend  a  lecture,  and  because  of  a  fire  in  the  village." 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  in  either  society  was  open  to  any  student  of 
Allegheny  College  in  regular  attendance  for  at  least  three 
weeks,  and  not  already  a  member  of  any  society.  Neglect  of 
study,  immoral  conduct,  or  expulsion  from  the  college  dis- 
qualified for  membership.  The  student  was  admitted  upon 
personal  written  application,  signeil  by  some  member  of  the 
society,  by  whom  also  the  application  was  handed  to  the  secre- 
tary. Except  in  rare  case.-?,  the  request  was  not  voted  upon  for 
three  weeks,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  was  necessarv  to  elect. 
Expulsion  was  vei-y  infrequent,  there  being  only  two  or  three 
cases  in  ten  years.    The  following  are  typical  requests : 

Jan.   3,    1834. 
To  the  Allegheny  Literary  Society: 

Being  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  |Of  literary  societies  generally, 
and  anticipating  more  particularly  the  benefits  of  your  institution,  I 
would  most  respectfully  solicit  membership. 

Leotes  L.  Holmes. 
(Signed)  William  H.  Davis. 
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May  19,  1837. 
To  the  A.  L.  S. 
Gentlemen: 

After  having  become  moderately  versed  as  to  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  associating  with  one, of  the  literary  societies  of  this  institu- 
tion; and  attempted,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  accomplish,  destitute  of 
those  advantages,  the  grand  object  which,  it  is  possible,  we  all  have  in 
view,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  their  eminent  utility  in  pre- 
paring a  student  to  leave  his  Alma  Mater  with  the  acquirements  most 
calculated  to  make  him  useful  in  the  world. 

And,  considering  that  I  am,  at  present,  under  no  obligation  to  any 
particular  body;  and  that,  of  the  two  societies,  in  yours  are  offered  the 
greater  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  I  hereby  respectfully 
solicit  membership. 

Being, 

Gentlemen, 
Yours,  <&c, 

Jabez  A.  Burton. 
Samuel  Griffiths. 

Members  leaving  the  societies  were  given  letters  of  honor- 
able dismissal.  The  Allegheny  letter  was  a  Latin  document, 
"printed  in  a  neat  and  correct  manner,  and  on  paper  of  the 
best  quality'^,  and  served  as  a  diploma  for  graduating  members 
as  well,  by  whom  it  was  as  highly  prized,  almost,  as  the 
diploma  of  the  college  itself. 

In  the  case  of  both  societies,  a  constitutional  clause  pro- 
vided that  "literary  gentlemen  may  be  honorary  members''. 
And,  as  only  the  faculty  might  be  on  the  honorary  rolls  of 
both  societies,  there  inevitably  sprang  up  a  spirited  competi- 
tion in  the  addition  of  illustrious  members,  until  "literary" 
would  hardly  be  ascribed  as  the  essential  qualification.  Each 
society  was  constantly  and  jealously  demanding  inspection  of 
the  other's  list  of  members. 

Among  those  whom  the  Alleghenians  deigned  to  honor 
were: 

G.  W.  Lafayette  of  France  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk 

Senator  T.  H.  Benton  Rev.  Matthew  Simpson 

Judge  Baldwin  of  U.  8.  Court  Rev.  F.  A.  Dighton 

Bishop  R.  R.  Roberts  Hon.  Israel  Poindexter  of  La. 
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John  Quincy  Adams  Abraham  Lincoln,  Oct.,  1860 

J.  Fenimore  (hooper  (jeneral  G.  G.  Meade 

Thaddeus  Stevens  Speaker  Schuyler  Colfax 

Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia  Prince  Bismarck,  1873 

The  Philos,  not  to  be  outdone,  included  such  men  as: 

H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  1840  AVashington  Irving 

Hon.  E.  Everett,  LL.  I).  Hon.  Daniel  Webster 

Hon.  Horace  Mann  Hon.  Sam.  Houston 

Hon.  H.  W.  Longfellow  Horace  (Jreeley 

Hon.  James  Buchanan,  LL.  I).  Gen.  V.  S.  Grant 

Hon.  M.  Van  Buren  Gen.  Fitz  Greene  Halleck 

Governor  Vance  Dr.  A.  B.  Hvde 

Having  elected  a  literary  gentleman,  the  society  sent  him  a 
polite  and  ceremonious  note,  informing  him  of  the  honOr, 
whereupon  the  literary  gentleman  politely  accepted  his  elec- 
tion. Fancy  the  elation  upon  receiving,  as  the  society  did,  a 
letter  from  Bismarck  or  from  Abraham  Lincoln  I 

Now,  honorary  nuMubership  was  in  those  days  no  piece  of 
empty  verbiage.  The  **literary  gentleman'\  who  accepted  his 
election,  was  expected  to  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  So- 
ciety; to  deliver  a  Commencement  address  if  called  upon;  and 
to  assist  with  substantial  donations  the  Societv  with  which  he 
was  united.  Thus,  Judge  Baldwin  was  the  '^Anniversary 
Orator"  at  the  1840  Commencement;  and  it  was  not  through 
unwillingness  on  his  part,  that  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan  did 
not  i>erform  a  similar  service  in  1830.  The  Philos,  among 
their  many  interesting  papers,  pointed  with  much  pleasure,  to 
the  following  laconic  lines  of  courtesy: 

January,  1837. 

Gentlemen: — Please  to  accept  of  the  enclosed,  as  a  small 
contribution  cheerfully  made,  in  aid  of  the  object  stated  in 
your  letter.     By  your  friend  and  well  wisher, 

iflO.OO.  M.  Van  Buren. 
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THE   OPFlCEnS, 

The  officera  were  tiie  uxiial  jirfHideiit  or  spesker.  vice-presi- 
dent, and  secretary  or  clerii,  the  vice-president  aetiiifi  also  as 
treasurer;  they  were  elected  for  six  weeks,  duriii;;  whicii  time 
they  must  have  seemed,  to  the  reverent  freshman,  all-exalted 
and  all-powerful.  There  was  the  president,  always  in  his 
chair — a  cushioned  seat,  elevated  above  the  coninion  floor; — 
he  saw  that  each  iiieetiu);  was  opene<l  jind  cloNed  with  prayer; 


he  preserved  onlcr;  he  diivctcil  tlic  oilier  officers  and  the 
members  in  the  performance  of  llicir  duties;  he  gave  leave  of 
temiKirary  absence;  he  reipiired  excuses  for  absence  or  non- 
performance; he  jinnislied  disorderly  conduct,  pivsided  at 
trials,  pnmouuced  sentence,  and  fpive  the  castinj;  vote,  and 
rejectwl    motions    when    he    considered    them    out    of    order. 
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Of  course  the  novitiates  stood  in  awe  of  him!  And,  then  so 
learned !  For  he  read  a  composition  on  the  evening  of  taking 
the  chair — a  stiff,  pompous,  dull,  learned  composition, — and 
delivered  an  original  oration  upon  leaving  office. 

The  vice-presidency  and  secretaryship  were  only  less  impor- 
tant; and  not  a  few  members  went  through  the  whole  cursus 
honorum.  Jonathan  Hamnett,  of  the  A.  L.  S.,  was  vice-presi- 
dent July-August,  1835,  and  secretary  May-June,  1836.  Wil- 
liam Reynolds  was  vice-president  in  January,  1837;  B.  B. 
Pickett,  in  1845;  and  C.  A.  Derickson  in  February,  1841,  and 
president  in  June.  Calvin  Kingsley  presided  over  the  Philos 
in  February-March,  1839;  Christopher  Heydrick,  in  June, 
1852;  and  P.  M.  McFarland  in  February,  1853.  Harvey  Hen- 
derson was  Philo  secretary  in  1856;  James  H.  Montgomery  in 
1873 ;  and  John  F.  Eberhart  was  secretary  in  March,  1852,  vice- 
president  the  following  October,  and  president  in  the  January- 
February  term  of  1853. 

Some  of  the  leaders  at  the  middle  period  of  the  century  of 
the  college  were  as  follows  from  the  Allegheny  Literary  So- 
ciety: James  M.  Thoburn,  '57;  Henry  Mansell,  '59;  J.  W. 
Smith,  '60 ;  David  T.  McKay,  '62 ;  Reuben  C.  Frey,  '62 ;  Newton 
L.  Chalker,  '66 ;  George  W.  Delamater,  '69 ;  N.  H.  Holmes,  '70 ; 
John  O.  McClintock,  '72;  Camden  M.  Cobern,  '76;  Wayne 
Whipple,  '77 ;  Lewis  Walker,  '77 ;  Andrew  C.  Ellis,  '78 ;  Charles 
B.  Mitchell,  '79 ;  Arthur  L.  Bates,  '80. 

From  the  Philo-Franklin  Literary  Society  were :  James  H. 
Messmore,  '59;  George  Norris,  '61;  J.  J.  Hendei'son,  '62;  Frank 
A.  Arter,  '64;  J.  P.  Colter,  '68;  M.  C.  Harris,  '73;  Lewis  Laud- 
erbaugh,  '76;  W  P.  Eckles,  '76;  W.  J.  Armstrong,  '81. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  vice-president  served  also  as 
treasurer,  the  constitution  requiring  him  to  make  a  written 
report  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office.  These  reports  throw 
some  light  on  the  financial  situation,  as  well  as  being  an  index 
of  the  life  in  the  societies. 

Received  as  initiation  fee  from  Taylor  the  sum  of 5      l.OO 

do       from  Chadwick   1st,  for  letter  of  dismissal .25 

Fine  from   Shippen •  1 8  ^^ 
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Received  from  Galbraith  for  badge .25 

Receipts  from  Subscriptions   [1836-3  7] 345.25 

Contra. 

Paid  Mason  for  ringing  the  bell $     \.S6yi 

Expenses  for  Contest  (March,  183  5) 7.50 

For  work  in  Society  Room,  and  painting  chairs  (1837) 312.25 

For   Encyclopedia    95.00 

The  largest  single  item  of  expense  was  for  the  $1500  piano 
purchased  by  the  Allegheny  Hall  in  the  eighties.  Next  in  mag- 
nitude were  the  sums  spent  for  furnishings,  redecorating  and 
repairing  the  Halls,  while  there  was  a  commendable  large  out- 
lav  for  books. 

Some  of  the  formal  reports  are  worth  quoting.  J.  D.  Herd, 
in  July,  1834,  warned  his  comrades: 

''But  there  are  some  few  of  the  members  that  appear  quite  too  indif- 
ferent about  the  interests  of  the  Society,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  they  attend  at  all.  There  is  much  to  be  done  if  we  would 
expect,  at  the  coming  Contest,  with  Philo-Franklin  in  September,  to 
receive  either  honor  or  applause,  as  the  enemy  (if  1  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  is  probably  more  for- 
midable than  we  are  aware  of.  Let  us  therefore  take  fresh  courage, 
march  boldly  up  the  hill  of  Science,  and  as  it  were  take  by  storm  the 
goodly  land  of  literature." 

From  the  report  of  Jonathan  Hamnett,  Freshman,  August 
21,  laSS: 

**lt  will  be  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  on  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report,  to  learn  the  increase  of  our  Treasury,  and  the 
principal  cause  leading  thereto.  Our  Treasury  has  been  replenished 
considerably  by  the  initiation  fees  of  gentlemen,  whose  names  will  add 
honor  to  our  institution.  Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  still 
considerable  moneys  raised  in  a  manner,  [does  he  mean  by  fines?]  not 
at  all  desired  by  the  Society;  but  which,  we  are  proud  to  say,  in  our 
opinion /is  caused  more  by  accident  than  design.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  we  may  safely  make  an  appropriation  to  our  Library." 

From  the  report  of  William  Reynolds,  February  10,  1837: 

"The  balance  in  the  treasury  is  $21.75.  The  number  of  regular 
members  is  forty-one.  The  Society  is  at  present  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  more  so  perhaps  than  at  any  former  period.  The  members 
seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in  her  welfare,  and  devote  much  attention 
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to  the  preparation  of  their  performances,  which  is  an  infallible  test  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Society.  Every  member  seems  desirous  for  her 
to  excel  the  other  Society  in  every  laudable  undertaking  of  a  literary 
cast,  as  well  as  in  external  appearances.  Thus  far  she  has  succeeded, 
and  without  doubt  will  succeed  in  the  coming  contest,  and  obtain  for 
her  reward  the  unfading  laurel.  She  will  soon  enter  her  new  Hall,  and 
will  be  superior  to  the  other  Society  in  situation  as  well  as  literary 
attainments." 

THE  SECRKTARY. 

The  secretary's  literary  style,  as  it  appears  in  the  niiiuites 
of  meetings,  was  less  individual  than  that  of  the  vice-president, 
being  cast  in  the  parliamentary  mold;  but  the  books  he  has 
left  are  monuments  of  student  devotion.  Those  minute-books 
of  the  two  societies,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  college,  num- 
ber a  dozen  great,  leather-bound  volumes,  whose  nuissive  pro- 
portions have  lent  dignity  to  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  those 
student  gatherings.  Their  yellowed  pages  unconsciously  record 
the  ccmrage  and  the  faith,  the  persistence  and  the  devotion, 
the  petty  vexations  and  the  high  achievements,  of  generations 
of  young  men,  each  of  whom  contributed  his  little  share  and 
then  went  on  his  way.  But  though  that  share  was  little,  it 
was  his  best  that  he  gave.  The  secretary,  therefore,  employed 
his  most  elegant  vocabulary,  and  his  choicest  manner,  and  his 
finest  penmanship;  and  the  result  is  to  the  enduring  praise  of 
that  official. 

And  vet,  life  was  not  wholly  serious.  Manv  and  many  a 
secretary  closed  his  office  with  a  Latin  sigh  or  a  French  fare- 
well;  there  are  amendments,  sympathetic  or  scornful,  in  other 
hands  and  fresher  ink;  there  is  even  a  faded  flower  or  two, 
pressed  long  years  ago.  H.  W.  Bancroft,  secretary  in  1856, 
addressed  thus  the  massive  volume  he  has  handled  for  six 
weeks : 

O  immane.  Liber,  pondus, 

Te  relinquo  non  invitus; 

Tamen  vere  cum  labore 

Et  delector  cum  honore. 

In  addition  to  the  major  officers,  there  was  a  number  of 
lesser  functionaries:  a  roomkeeper,  generally  chosen  from  vol- 
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unteers,  who  received  for  his  services  a  remuneration  of  five 
dollars  per  session,  but  was  discontent;  a  bell-ringer,  who  after 
the  first  year  served  both  societies  and  was  paid  by  them 
jointly;  and  two  reviewers,  who  in  the  Allegheny  Society 
served  alternately  as  librarians.  These  reviewers,  like  the 
major  officers,  were  elected  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  Their 
duties  were  intensely  practical:  "To  review  all  compositions 
read  in  societv;  to  make  all  necessarv  corrections  in  ortho- 
graphy,  style,  and  sentiment;  and  to  make  such  publick  re- 
marks on  them  as  may  be  considered  useful,  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  after  the  one  at  which  they  were  read."  But  these 
compositions  were  the  snmllest  part  of  the  weekly  perform- 
ances. There  were  declamations,  original  orations,  and  the 
debates,  which  latter  grew  to  be  the  main  and  characteristic 
feature  of  the  societies. 

RKGl'LAR    TKRFORMANCKS. 

The  members  were  at  first  alphabetically  arranged  in  equa4 
divisions,  two  in  the  Allegheny  Society,  three  in  the  Philo- 
Franklin.  These  divisions  alternated  in  presenting  the  even- 
ing performances;  and  the  "classes"  into  which  each  division 
was  subdivided  performed  by  turns  the  sections  of  the  regular 
program.  Thus  every  student  appeared  on  the  rostrum  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  in  six  weeks  had  pat^ticipated  in  every 
sort  of  society  performance,  with  the  possiWe  exception  of 
oratory.  There  was  strong  inter-class  c<mi petition,  which  n^vt- 
urally  had  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  work 
produced,  and  which  scH?ms  never  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
those  unfortunate  bickerings  attendant  iipon  the  inter-society 
rivalries. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  look  in  u])on  the  performance  of  an 
entire  evening.  It  was  the  eleventh  of  August,  1837,  and  the 
Alleghenians  had  assembled  for  their  one  hundred  and  fortieth 
regular  meeting.  The  conscientious  secretary  sat  gj*avely  tak- 
ing notes : 

"Society  convened.  Absent  at  first  calling  of  the  roll,  none.  Ab- 
sent, whole  meeting,  Jackson,  Leech,  Shippen,  Swartz,  Avery,  Barri?^ 
Galbraith,  Bierer. 
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''Absentees  of  lasf  meeting  present  then  were  excused.  Perform- 
ance of  the  first  division.  Second  class  declaimed,  except  Bryson,  Bur- 
ton, Chadwick.  Canfield,  best  performer.  Third  class  read  composi- 
tion, except  Eldred,  Galbraith,  Gillespie.     Gist,  best  performer. 

'Third  class  debated  the  question  left  on  the  minutes,  and  dis- 
charged their  duties,  except  Bierer,  who  was  absent,  and  Boreman,  who 
was  fined  12^^  cts.  for  non-performance.  Bryson  volunteered  on  the 
negative.  The  question  was  decided  in  the  negative,  both  in  regard  to 
argument  and  merit.     Bassell,  best  performer. 

"The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  collect  monies  for  the 
payment  of  portraits  [of  Dr.  Alden  and  Dr.  Ruter,  painted  for  the  ex- 
press use  of  the  Society]  was  then  read,  which  stated  that  the  amount 
received  was  forty-two  dollars  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents.  They 
also  suggested  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted:  That  the 
sum  of  two  dollars  and  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  be  appropriated  from 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  to  complete  the  amount  due  Dela- 
main,  of  Philadelphia,  for  portraits. 

"A  communication  was  received  from  the  Philo-Franklin  Society, 
being  a  resolution  passed  by  that  body,  condemning  in  no  very  courte- 
ous terms  certain  language  in  a  communication  sent  to  them  from  our 
Society.     It  was  laid  aside,  being  considered  unworthy  of  action. 

"A  letter  was  received,  purporting  to  be  from  Mr.  B.  Davenport  to 
Mr.  Uncles,  requesting  him  to  procure  the  erection  of  a  set  of  tomb- 
stones over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Archibald  McElroy,  and  stating  he  would 
be  responsible  for  the  expenses;  accompanied  by  a  note  from  Mr. 
Uncles  offering  our  Society  the  privilege  of  complying  with  the  request 
in  their  collective  capacity.  W'hereupon,  tt  was  resolved,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  consisting  of  Bryson,  Pierpoint,  and  Burton,  be  ap- 
pointed to  attend  to  the  matter  and  comply  with  said  request. 

"Fines.  MacAlmot  was  fined  6V4  cts.  for  being  out  of  the  room 
over  ten  minutes.  Boreman  was  fined  12J<2  cts.  for  non-performance. 
"Next  performance  of  the  first  division:  first  class  shall  declaim, 
second  class  read  composition,  third  debate  the  following  question: 
''Does  an  extensive  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences  tend  to  render 
government  permanent?'  Affirm,  Eldred,  Glonnagher;  deny,  Gist,  Gal- 
braith. 

"Orators  four  weeks  hence:     Burton,  Lewis  and  Jabez,  and  Bryson. 

'F.  B.  Eldred,  Secretary, 
T.  H.  Pierpoint,  President. 
•F.  J.  Chadwick,   Vice-President." 
"Bryson  and  Burton,  Reviewers. 


"] 
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A  PHILO-FRANKLIN   MEETING. 

"Allegheny  College,  Febry.   I2th,   1841. 
"265th  Regular  Meeting. 
"Society  convened — 
"Absent   at   the   first   calling   of   the   roll,    Clapp,    Covert,    Donally, 
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Davis,  Finney,  Himebaugh,  Kingsley,  Miller,  and  Robins.  Whole  meet- 
ing, Clapp,  Covert,  Donally,  Himebaugh,  Miller,  Robins.  At  the  last 
calling  of  the  roll,  Finney  and  Rice  One  of  the  debaters  being  absent 
on  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Allen  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  members 
present  performed  their  respective  exercises,  except  Mr.  Finney,  who 
was  excuse^.  The  question  discussed  was  decided  in  the  negative  as 
regards  the  merits  of  the  arguments,  but  in  the  affirmative  as  regards 
the  question. 

"The  following  resolution  having  been  before  the  Society  the  con- 
stitutional time,  was  adopted,  viz..  Resolved,  That  the  third  article  in 
the  fifth  section  of  the  constitution  be  amended  to  read  thus:  The  Vice- 
President  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  monies  received  and  dis- 
bursed by  him,  which  he  shall  transmit,  together  with  the  surplus 
funds,  and  an  account  of  all  dues  to  the  Society,  to  his  successor  in 
office.     Signed,  Woodruff,  Hawkins,  and  Kingsley. 

"The  election  came  on  this  evening,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
the  following  members:  president,  Baird;  vice-pres.,  Mack;  secretary, 
Elder;  reviewers,  Kingsley  and  Brown;  public  debaters.  Rice  and  Miller; 
orators,  Cooke  and  Scudder;  composers,  Harris  and  Green;  declaimers, 
Shippen  and  Arter. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Finney,  Messrs.  McGill,  Cooke,  and  Shippen 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  distribute  the  order  of  exercises  on 
the  evening  of  the  spring  performance.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hawkins, 
the  committee  to  procure  badges  was  authorized  to  draw  money  from 
the  Treasurer  to  defray  the  expense.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
John  Crouch  was  elected  honorary  member  of  this  Society.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Rice,  Mr.  R.  P.  Marvin  was  elected  as  our  next  anniversary 
orator  [in  September].  On  motion  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inform  Mr.  Marvin  of  his  election  as  anniversary  orator, 
whereupon  Messrs.  Rice  and  Kingsley  were  appointed. 

"Mr.  Avery  was  fined  6%  cts.  for  disorderly  conduct.  Mr.  Finney 
was  fined  6%  cts.  for  crossing  the  floor  during  the  performance. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Deals,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society.  On  motion  of  Youngs,  a 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  inform  him  of  his  election.  Where- 
upon Messrs.  Deals,  Finney,  and  Kingsley  were  appointed.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Finney,  the  books  which  were  presented  to  the  society  by  Mr. 
Green  were  received,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  to  him  for  his 
benevolence.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Finney,  it  was  voted  that  the  Saegers 
Town  Dand  be  procured  to  play  at  the  spring  performance.  On  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Drown,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  get  the 
reviews,  and  also  Webster's  Speeches,  bound.  Whereupon  Allen,  Daird, 
and  McGill  were  appointed. 

"Performances  3  weeks  hence:  1st  class,  declaim — Finney,  Haw- 
kins,   Harris,    and    Harmon.      3rd   class,    composition — Martin,    Morris, 
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Green,  and  Kerr.  2nd  class,  debate — Atfirmative,  Mack  and  Miller; 
Deny,  Kingsley  and  Miller.  Question — Has  Congress  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 


"Orators — Goe  and  Himebaugh. 
"Society  adjourned. 


"C.   W.   Bailey,   President, 
"C.  J.   Miller,  Secretary. 


»i 


"N.  B.  Youngs,  Sec.  pro  teni.' 

DEBATES. 


Without  doubt,  the  favorite  forensic  exercise  of  the  societies 
was  debate.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  what  dej^ree  the 
bar,  the  pulpit,  the  press  and  every  public  calling  of  the  past 
century  have  been  indebted  to  these  intellectual  combats  into 
which  the  young  men  so  devotedly  threw  themselves.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  debate  mattered  little;  the  Pierpoint,  Hattelle, 
Kingsley  and  Shippen  of  these  early  days,  spared  his  logic  and 
his  learning  neither  in  proving  that  ^'poverty  was  favorable  to 
genius,"  nor  in  demonstrating  that  ^*a  congress  of  nations 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  war."  Many  of  the  questions 
throw  light  on  the  ])olitical  history  of  the  times.  A  few  of 
the  manv  were : 

Ought  the  free  negroes  of  the  Fnited  States  to  have  equal 
political  privileges  with  the  whites?     (February  21,  lSo4.) 

AVould  it  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States,  to  have  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  connected  bv  a  canal  for  vessels  of 
everv  burthen,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien?     (Februarv  K^, 

18;^5.) 

Are  railroads  more  beneficial  to  a  communitv  than  canals? 

Is  slavery  a  greater  evil  than  intemperance? 

Would  it  be  advantageous  to  the  New  York  Indians  to  emi- 
grate west  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

Would  it  be  ])olicy  for  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Mexi- 
cans in  obtaining  their  freedom?     (  Novendier  27,  IS:]."). ) 

Would  the  Texans  be  justified  in  executing  Santa  Anna? 
(August  5,  1836.1 

Would  it  be  policy  for  Pennsylvania  to  construct  a  canal 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Erie? 
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Would  a  dissolution  of  the  Northern  from  the  Southern 
States  be  beneficial  to  both  parties? 

Would  the  United  States,  under  existing  circumstances,  be 
justified  in  declaring  war  against  Mexico?     (June  30,  1837.) 

Would  it  be  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  receive 
Texas  and  Canada  into  the  Union?     (June  10,  1836.) 

Should  the  capital  of  the  United  States  be  removed  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi? 

Does  the  j) resent  aspect  of  our  country  portend  the  disso- 
lution of  our  government?     (March,  1837.) 

Should  the  United  States  government  permit  the  use  of 
bloodhounds  in  the  Fh>rida  war?     (1840.) 

Should  Cuba  be  annexed  to  the  United  States?     (1853.) 

Other  aspects  of  contemporaneous  thought  are  also  reflected 
in  the  questions  for  debate.  Again  and  again  it  was  affirmed 
that  ^'in  a  collegiate  course,  a  further  prosecution  of  English 
studies  would  be  an  advantageous  substitute  for  (Jrecian  and 
Roman  classics."  It  is  a  whimsical  perversity,  that  this  ques- 
tion, and  many  another,  was  often  decided  in  the  negative. 
Disciples  of  Locke  opposed  with  vigor  the  proposition  that 
"man  is  possessed  of  innate  ideas";  sturdy  young  conservatives 
contended  that  ^^labour-saving  machines  are  productive  of  more 
evil  than  good";  and  the  popular  interest  in  phrenology'  at  that 
time  may  be  guessed  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  ques- 
tion :  *'Should  phrenology  be  ranked  among  the  useful  sci- 
ences?" to  which  was  sometimes  added,  ^*and  does  it  sustain 
the  principles  of  Christianity?" 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  questions  which  are  the  con- 
ventional commonplace  as,  Were  the  Athenian  judges  justifia- 
ble in  condemning  Socrates? 

Was  Socrates  justified  in  remaining  in  prison  w^hen  his 
friends  provided  means  of  escape? 

Is  the  civilized  state  more  happy  than  the  savage? 

Is  Nature  more  admired  bv  nmnkind  than  Art? 

Is  the  society  of  intelligent  ladies  beneficial  to  students? 

Is  it  proper  for  a  student,  whilst  pursuing  his  college 
course,  to  make  matrimonial  engagements? 
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Is  a  Democratic  form  of  government  more  productive  of 
popular  tumults  than  a  Monarchial? 

Is  a  man  excusable  for  telling  a  falsehood  on  any  occasion? 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  a  few  of  the  questions  had  a  for- 
ward look,  and  have  been  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  Judge 
History  himself,  though  it  took  him  forty  years  to  answer  the 
question:  **Would  it  be  good  policy  to  connect  a  female  de- 
partment with  Allegheny  College?''  and  in  some  cases  he  has 
not  even  yet  made  a  decision, — "Should  a  system  of  manual 
labour  be  connected  with  a  course  of  education?" — **Would  a 
congress  of  nations  obviate  the  necessity  of  war?" — "Should 
property  be  equally  divided  in  this  country?" 

FINES  AND  CITATIONS. 

Each  society  punished  its  members  on  a  variety  of  counts. 
The  Philos  made  suspension  the  penalty  for  neglect  of  college 
duties,  as  well  as  for  intra-society  misdemeanors;  and  the  oflS- 
tvrs  were  liable  to  impeachment.  Fines  also  were  imposed,  but 
never  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Alleijhenv  societv,  whose 
minute  su|H*rvision  of  conduct  may  l>e  guessed  from  the  fines 
retH>rtUHl  during  the  earlier  years.  Fines  were  a  prolific  source 
of  nn'enue;  when  not  pnunptly  paid,  they  were  double<l;  they 
were  sun^r  than  a  quorum :  only  omv  did  the  chronicler  report, 
•*No  Fines*\  and  in  doing  it,  ustni  largi^  capitals. 

l>id  a  memlH^r  mark  on  the  blacklnvjinl,  or  loll  in  his  chair, 
or  U\in  his  head  ag;unst  the  wall,  he  was  finetl  one  fip  (six  and 
a  quarter  ivntsK  He  was  fimnl  twenty-five  cents  if  he  came 
late,  or  left  without  |H^rmission,  or  stayeil  away  altogether. 
He  ^•^is  fintMl  for  wi\iring  Inn^ts  in  the  Hall — there  were  no 
side^'^ilks,  and  the  car|HM  was  new:  he  was  fineii  for  carrying  a 
cane:  he  was  fimnl  for  whis|H^ring  during  prayer.  There  were 
tine$  for  disn^inxM  to  ofiiivrs,  for  crivssing  the  room  during 
IH^rfonuaniv,  for  n^f erring  to  manuscript,  for  employing  a 
piwmpter,  for  iM^rforming  out  of  time,  for  quoting  Scripture  in 
lieKate.  If  one  ut^UvttHl  to  sign  his  IvUlot  or  his  compH>sition, 
he  w;iis  tlue^l.    If  he  kept  a  library  lHv>k  overtime,  again,  a  fine. 

RnMoh  of  Ixolvrts*  K^tU^^  x*i  f>»>fr"r  inourrtHl  a  fine.  Indeed, 
5H>  rigid  w;is  this  ^v^rliamentarv  dis^^ipline,  that  one  luckless 
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youth,  Pickett  by  name,  having  moved  the  repeal  of  his  own 
fine,  incurred  another  for  neglecting  to  provide  the  secretary' 
with  a  written  copy  of  the  motion.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  in  twenty  years  there  were  needed  but  two  fines  for  using 
tobacco,  and  one  for  profane  language.  Yet  even  fines  some- 
times failed.  The  AUeghenians  then  had  recourse  to  a  set 
trial,  the  vice-president  issuing  a  citation,  or  summons;  if  the 
culprit  failed  to  appear,  or  lost  his  case,  he  was  indefinitely 
suspended. 

One  member  was  cited  to  trial  for  speaking  contemptuously 
of  fines,  and  of  boasting  that  he  would  not  pay  them ;  another, 
for  "destroying  some  articles  of  apparel"  belonging  to  a  brother 
member;  another,  for  being  out  of  town  when  expected  to  de- 
liver an  oration;  and  another,  for  "creating  a  nuisance"  over 
the  hall  of  the  sister  society.  Of  course,  a  member  could  anti- 
cipate citation  by  writing  a  note  of  explanation,  or  by  request- 
ing an  excuse  for  absence. 

BEFORE   THE    MEADVILLE    PUBLIC. 

Now  all  censures,  trials,  and  the  like,  were  kept  secret ;  and 
spectators  were  rarely  admitted  to  the  regular  meetings.    But 
once  or  twice  a  year  were  held  sessions  open  to  the  public,  ses 
sions  to  which  the  ladies  also  were  invited.    The  first  of  these 
public  performances  was  given  by  the  Allegheny  society  on 
Thursday,  March  26,  1834,  in  the  court  house,  whither  the 
students  marched  in  solemn  procession.    There  was  no  orator, 
but  the  constitution  provided  for  two  debaters,  one  composer, 
and  one  declaimer,  all  to  be  elected  from  the  society  at  large, 
and,  upon  election,  to  be  exempt  from  further  duties  for  the 
session.     As  an  additional  assurance  of  excellent  work,  the 
public  performers  were  required  to  rehearse  "at  least  twice  in 
society,    before   performing   in    publick.'^     The    AUeghenians 
never  gave,  under  the  constitution,  a  similar  exhibition,  for  in 
another  year,  their  solitary  performance  had  given  place  to  the 
famous  Spring  Contests  with  the  Philos,  of  which  the  last  was 
conducted  in  1905.     Here  were  music,  and  gay  colors,  and 
feasting  and  ceremony  and  society  spirit,  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent.   The  "Select  Performances",  which  each  society  held  on 
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the  Hill,  every  six  wwks  tliroiighout   the  Suiniiier   Session, 
never  gave  half  llie  satisfaction,  lUuiigh  the  exercises  were  as 
good,  and  though  the  "hidies  of  the  village"  were  soiiietiiiies 
present. 

The  close  of  the  Smnnier  Wession  witnessed  the  valedictory 
addresses,  delivered  at  the  last  iiuvttng  of  each  society,  by  one 
of  its  graduating  students — McMicliaet  in   IS:i."i;  H'lM   1st  in 


la-Jfi;  McMasters  1 1'.  T.i  and  William  Reynolds  i  A.  L.  S.)  in 
mil;  Cist  -'nd  in  IStS;  Basstd  in  184(1;  Davis  in  1S41.  At 
this  time  came  the  Anniversjiry  Oration,  or  coniniencenient 
address,  which  was  made  by  a  speaken  chosen  alternalely  from 
the  honorary  members  of  the  two  s<Hieties.  Allegheny  chose 
the  anniversary  orator  for  Septendier  2)>.  ls:i4^Mr.  X,  R. 
Smith,  editor  of  the  Visitor,  of  Pittshnrgli,  -lodge  8haler,  of 
Pittsbnrgh.  spoke  in  IS-'tO  and  1S;!7.  Then  followed  the  Hev. 
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Nathaniel  West,  of  Meadville,  JudiJ^e  Baldwin,  the  Rev.  K.  P. 
Marvin,  the  T^ev.  J.  Boyle,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  others. 

These  anniversary  exercises,  like  numerous  other  perform- 
ances, were  held  in  the  Court  House,  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Methodist  Churches,  the  Stone  Church,  the  college  chapel,  or 
whatever  other  hall  was  available ;  and  for  years,  the  students 
brought  to  the  hall  carpets,  chandeliers,  settees,  and  even  pic- 
tures, from  their  society  halls. 

THE    LIBRARIES. 

Each  society  usually  secured  a  copy  of  its  orator's  address, 
for  printing  and  distribution^ — and,  of  course,  for  enriching 
its  library.  These  libraries  were  almost  as  old  as  the  societies 
themselves. 

The  Allegheny  minute  book  notes  under  date  of  February, 
1835,  that  '^Mr.  J>avis  [a  reviewer]  delivered  to  society  all  so- 
ciety books  in  his  possession,  viz:  The  works  of  Josephus,  2 
vol.;  Washington's  Letters,  2  vol.;  and  Ferguson's  Astronomy." 
A  little  later  comes  the  mention  of  **Truth  Displayed,"  **Beli- 
sarius,"  and  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  gifts  all.  By  May,  1885, 
it  had  become  necessary  to  *Mraft  a  code  of  laws  governing 
our  library."  This  code  provided  that  the  books  be  completely 
catalogued,  and  that  each  volume  contain  the  book-plate: 

Proprietas  Allegheniensis  Societatis  Literaria\ 
Inter  Sylvan  Acadeini  qmicrvre  vernm. 

Books  might  be  drawn  out  by  members,  only  during  the 
hour  preceding  regular  meetings,  one  at  a  time,  and  for  a 
limited  period.  Resident  students,  and  some  of  the  ladies  of 
the  community,  were  gi*anted  libraiy  privileges  during  vaca- 
tion. The  reviewers,  who  acted  alternately  as  librarians,  and 
got  the  periodicals  and  other  society  nuiil,  had  complete  con- 
trol and  responsibility.  The  libraries  increased  rapidly,  not 
only  through  donations, — though  the  Philoes  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  H.  J.  Huidekoper,  the  Bev.  H.  J.  Clark,  and  Prof. 
John  Barker, — but  also  through  student  contributions  and 
library  funds. 

Every  AUeghenian,  after  18C^7,  brought  his  society  one  new 
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book  each  semester,  while  the  Philoes  levied  an  aunual  library 
tax  of  fifty  cents.  R.  C.  Meade,  who  died  while  an  undergradu- 
ate, in  1858,  left  his  society  all  his  religious  books.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  source  was  the  library  fund,  which  depended 
largely  upon  student  and  town  subscriptions.  The  Allegheny 
students  themselves  pledged  f:i75  in  1855;  they  had  about  90 
volumes  in  1836;  563  in  1842;  and  972  in  1886.  The  number 
probably  never  exceeded  this :  many  books  were  lost,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  money  raised  was  used  for  binding  periodicals, — in 
numbers  of  which  the  societies  each  jealously  tried  to  excel 
the  other. 

Content  at  first  with  "The  Saturday  Evening  Visitor" 
[1834],  '^Blackwood's  Magazine",  and  the  "Knickerbocker", 
the  number  of  periodicals  subscribed  for  was  much  increased. 
Philo-Franklin,  in  1847,  got  the  Methodist,  Whig,  and  Demo- 
cratic Reviews.  Allegheny  took  the  same  in  1848,  and  added 
the  American  Review.  Both  societies  had  the  following  re- 
views— for  awhile:  "London  Quarterly",  "North  British," 
"Edinburgh",  and  "Westminster".  Besides  these,  they  wrote 
to  congressmen  "to  procure  any  important  documents  which 
they  may  think  proper  to  favour  this  society  with".     [1840.] 

The  books  themselves  were  political,  historical,  religious, 
philosophical,  and  pseudo-philosophical;  and  the  library  in  its 
later  days  contained  a  great  deal  of  contemporaneous  fiction 
and  poetry — in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  fathers.  The 
Alleghenians,  in  1840,  formally  resolved  that  no  novel  or  ro- 
mance be  received  into  the  librarv;  and  savs  Hurford,  in  '42: 
"Our  library  contains  a  large  number  of  volumes  written  under 
a  fictitious  title.  Truly  these  do  not  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  Publick  in  reference  to  what  should  compose  our  library, 
or  what  might  be  expected,  taking  into  consideration  our 
standing  as  a  literary  society."  Yet  Goldsmith  and  Byron 
were  always  being  draVn  out;  Burns  had  to  be  rebound  in 
1845;  and  "Enoch  Arden"  was  secured  as  soon  as  it  was  pub- 
lished. But  Dickens  and  Scott  and  Bret  Harte  and  their 
friends,  though  thoroughly  at  home  on  the  society  bookshelves, 
were  insignificant  among  the  greater  numbers  of  non-frivolous 
worthies — Plutarch,  Locke,  Milton,  Webster,  Bancroft,  Agassiz. 
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The  libraries  bore  witness  likewise  to  the  students'  efforts 
in  college  publications.  The  Philoes,  in  December,  1836,  estab- 
lished a  fortnightly  periodical,  "The  Philo-Franklin  Literary 
Repository" ;  and  the  Alleghenians,  three  montlis  later,  started 
a  similar  paper,  "devoted  to  Morality,  Literature,  and  Science; 
composed  of  at  least  two-thirds  original  matter;  printed  on 
good  paper."  The  best  contributions  to  Philo-Franklin  had 
public  recognition,  appearing  during  1837  in  the  columns  of 
the  Crawford  Democrat.  The  Literary  Union  of  Meadville, 
in  1852,  offered  to  help  the  societies  jointly  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  paper,  but  the  attempt  was  not  made. 

THE  SOCIETY  HALLS. 

Having  a  library,  the  societies  naturally  wished  for  a 
suitable  room.  As  early  as  May,  1834,  Allegheny  petitioned 
the  Trustees  for  the  use  of  a  room;  in  June,  1836,  they  sent  a 
plea  to  the  Faculty ;  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  the 
two  societies  drew  lots  for  the  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of 
Bentley  Hall.  As  the  result,  Allegheny  obtained  the  west,  and 
Philo-Franklin,  the  east  room  of  the  "college  edifice."  They 
fell  to  work  at  once  to  furnish  their  rooms.  The  corridor  be- 
tween was  common  property,  to  be  jointly  carpeted  and  lighted. 
In  five  days,  the  senior  society  had  raised  nearly  $200,  and 
was  soliciting  from  town  friends  besides.  In  the  arranging 
of  the  room,  the  students  consulted  their  maturer  well-wishers. 

The  central  pillar  was  removed  from  the  room ;  the  officers' 
stage  was  erected,  at  the  north  end  in  Allegheny  Hall,  at  the 
south  end  in  Philo  Hall,  approached  by  steps,  and  provided 
with  suitable  seats  and  desks.  The  Alleghenians  x)rovided 
their  platform  with  railings  at  the  sides,  and  with  lamp-pillars 
at  the  ends,  which  pillars,  in  1851,  were  discarded  for  marble 
pedestals.  Opposite  this  i)latform  was  a  lower  one,  for  the 
debating  class.  The  room  was  provided  with  eight  large 
settees,  and  a  number  of  chairs;  with  wood-boxes  at  each  fire- 
place (these  as  late  as  1SG4,  though  coal  stoves  were  set  up  in 
1838;  gas  was  used  after  the  '70's)  and  curtains  at  the  win- 
dows. The  library  at  first  occui)ied  the  space  between  one 
fireplace  and  the  north  wall ;  eventually  its  shelves  covered  the 
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long  outer  wall ;  and  the  pamplik'ts  and  [(ei-iodinils  liad  a  table 
of  their  own. 

From  the  center  of  the  ceiliiiy  hwiig  a  splendid  fhuiidt'Uer. 
operated  by  pulleys.  Only  the  room-keeper  might  touch  this, 
for  it  was  expensive.  Let  iH-rehance  one  society  have  ji  finer 
<-handelier  than  the  other,  at  once,  the  resolution  by  the  out- 
shone society  to  get  a  costlier  one  from  Philadelphia,  with 
eight  globes — the  rival's  had  only  six.  The  outgrown  stoves, 
book-cases,  rugs,  and  the  like,  were  either  sold,  or  donated  to 
Sunday  Scltools  in  the  neighborhood. 


The  rooms  wei-e  further  provided  with  maps,  encyclopedias, 
pictures,  and  various  sorts  of  ornauicnts.  Allegheny  had.  for 
the  adornment  of  its  walls,  pictures  painted  of  Presidents 
Clark  and  Barker,  and  of  Professor  Hamnett;  and  they 
received  from  Mr.  Haniillon,  of  Meadville,  a  portrait  of 
Timothy  Alden  [1840].  The  I'hiloes  possessed  portraits  of  Dr. 
Ruter  and  J'rofessor  Kingsley.  an  alumnus.  There  were  also 
]ihotograph  albums  to  contain  the  daguerrotypos  of  the  gradu- 
ating members,  who  in  turn  iMtre  foi-ever  in  their  fondest  mem- 
ories the  dear  <dd  halls. 
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There  was  one  more  important  thing  abcmt  the  room, — the 
carpet.  Jt  was  the  most  expensive,  and  the  most  dillicult  to 
get,  since,  before  the  <hiy  of  the  railroad,  it  had  to  be  brought 
painfully  from  IMttslnirgh  or  IMiiladelphia.  The  Philoes  paid 
|125  for  their  second  one,  while  the  Allegheny,  in  18o7,  paid 
nearly  if 200  for  theii*s.  It  was  Brussels,  they  say,  and  came  up 
from  Pittsburgh  by  canal-boat,  while  the  rest  of  its  journey, 
up  the  long  hill,  was  made  by  sled,  drawn  by  William  Rey- 
nolds, -oT,  and  Jonathan  Hamnett,  >50,  who  for  three  score 
years  and  ten  loved  to  recall  how  that  heavy  carpel  would 
slip  off  on  the  snow. 

As  a  protection  to  their  carpets,  the  societies  in  1S37  for- 
bade the  use  of  tobacco  and  the  wearing  of  heele<l  shoes  in  the 
hall;  nor  might  anyone  but  the  roomkeeper  enter  between 
meetings.  For  forty  years,  every  stu<lent  had  to  remember  his 
pumps  or  slippers  on  Satunlay  morning  or  Friday  evening  or 
whenever  society  met.  They  well  appreciated  the  necMl  of 
carefulness,  for  thev  were  their  own  housemaids.  Thev  washed 
windows  and  hung  curtains;  they  painted  the  chairs  and 
blacked  the  stoves;  thev  moved  the  stoves  out  in  Mav  and  set 
them  up  in  October.  When  they  gave  a  public  performance 
down-town,  they  cleaned  chan<lelier  an<l  carpet  and  carried 
them  to  the  hall  in  (piestion.  And  when  they  would  mourn 
for  a  brother  with  whom  they  had  worked,  they  hung  all  the 
hall  in  black.  It  was  often  black  in  the  Sixties.  Yet  they 
remend)ered,  too,  how  one  of  those  brothers,  L.  A.  Trace,  Philo, 
s])eaking  the  tlumght  of  all,  had  said:  **l  am  going  to  fight 
for  my  country:  T  shall  never  disgrace  you." 

r.  A  DOES. 

Even  the  society  ba<lge,  in  thos<»  days,  was  covered  with  a 
bit  of  crepe — the  Philoes'  star  of  blue  ribbon,  with  it  [later 
i-emoved]  smaller  star  of  white,  and  rosette  of  blue,  ])ink,  and 
white,  and  the  blue  ribbon  and  blue-an<l-white  rose  of  the  Alle- 
ghenians,  which  th(»y  wore  "on  all  publick  occasions'',  upon  the 
left  si«le.  These  "publick  occasions"  included  commencement 
exercises  an<l  the  atten<lant  valedictories,  select  i)erformances 
of  society,  prizi^  contests  an<l  inter-society  contests,  dramatic 
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performances,  and  attendance  upon  lectures  arranged  for  by 
the  societies.  Thus,  the  Allegheny  brought  Horace  Greeley  to 
Meadville  in  February,  1861,  and  John  G.  Saxe  in  March;  and 
Governor  Curtin  visited  them  in  1863. 

Prize  contests  came  into  vogue  in  the  societies,  just  before 
the  war.  The  donors  were  largely  the  students  themselves. 
With  the  passing  years,  the  gifts  were  not  always  maintained. 
Some  foundations  were  quite  temporary,  but  other  furnished 
the  famed  and  much  sought  laurels  for  decades. 

ALLEGHENY  PRIZES. 

Hazeltine  Prize,  founded  June,  1855,  by  Gilbert  W.  Hazel- 
tine,  M.  D.,  an  alumnus,  for  the  best  essay.  Silver  medal, 
awarded  J.  W.  Pickett,  1855;  silver  goblet  awarded  F.  A. 
Jones,  1856. 

Jones  Prize  [changed,  in  May,  '61,  to  Allegheny  Prize], 
founded  June,  1857,  by  F.  A.  Jones,  then  a  senior,  later  Gen. 
Jones,  for  the  best  Freshman  or  preparatory  essay.  Prize,  a 
silver  watch,  bought  with  the  intei^est  on  eighty  acres  of 
western  land. 

Beth  Gimel  Lamed  Prize,  founded  bv  students  and  friends 
March,  1867,  for  original  oration. 

Keystone  Prize,  founded  by  student  members,  1867,  for 
declamation.  Awarded  to  Geo.  W.  Plummer,  on  "Spartacus 
to  the  Gladiators." 

Plummer  Oration  Prize,  foundeil  February,  1870,  by  Geo. 
W.  Plummer. 

Then  followed  the  Fiske  Declamation  Prize,  the  Anderson 
(declamation),  the  Thompson  (essay),  the  Alumni  (essay), 
and  the  Chautauquan  (oration).  These  were  of  a  compara- 
tively late  period. 

The  following  awards  were  made  through  the  years: 
Hazeltine — 1856  Nelson  Greene,  1857  B.  Innes  Sterrett, 
1858  S.  G.  Nye,  1859  Sidney  G.  Brock,  1860  J.  Wilson  Phillips, 
1861  Tennis  H.  Vosburgh,  1862  Reuben  C.  Frey,  1S():>,  Charles 
E.  Hall,  1865  Henry  0.  Titus,  186(;  (\vrus  C.  Clark,  1S(>7  Benja- 
min F.  Beazell,  1869  Frank  B.  Stevenson,  1870  .lames  Eldon, 
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1871  G.  W.  Loomis,  1877  E.  M.  Wood,  1878  E.  M.  Wood,  1879 
Arthur  L.  Bates. 

Jones  Prize,  cHAXciED  to  Allegheny — 1858  Lntlier  Har- 
mon, 1859  Theodore  Hall,  1860  James  R.  Mills,  1801  .louas  R. 
Butterfield,  1804  Coursan  N.  Smith,  1805  Bascom  B.  Smith, 
1860  N.  Irwin  Shugert,  1807  George  W.  Plummer,  18(>8  James 
Eldou,  1809  Charles  F.  Stokey,  1871  Forrest  Hulings,  1872 
J.  F.  :Murrav,  1873  E.  M.  Wood,  1874  T.  J.  Mosier. 

Keystone  Prize — 1805  Baseom  B.  Smith,  1807  G(»orge  W. 
Plummer,  1808  1).  H.  Geissinger,  1809  A.  G.  Richmond,  1870 
James  F.  Wilson,  1871  E.  G.  Hogate,  1872  H.  S.  Bates,  1873 
C.  M.  Cobern,  1874  C.  M.  (^bern,  1875  Lewis  Walker,  1870 
William  C.  Wilson,  1877  S.  M.  Decker,  1878  S.  M.  Decker,  1879 
Amos  J.  Newell,  1880  John  D.  Watson,  1881  Charles  E.  Rich- 
mond, 1882  George  O.  Calder. 

Beth  Gimel  Lamed— 1808  William  Todd,  1809  George  W. 
Plummer,  1871  J.  F.  Wilson,  1872  John  Poe,  1875  C.  ^l.  Cobern, 
1879  J.  W.  Kinnear,  1880  Arthur  D.  Colegrove,  1881  James  K. 
Cubbison. 

Chautauqua— 1883  W.  J.  Guthrie,  1884  Robert  C.  Bole, 
1885  William  C.  Jason,  1880  II.  E.  Smith,  1887  J.  R.  Anderson, 
1889  C.  L.  Miller,  1890  John  A.  Gibson,  1892  A.  J.  Eckles. 

THILO-FRANKLIN   PRIZES. 

Woodruff  Prize,  founded  June,  1850,  In-  Charles  Woodruff, 
a  Philo-Franklin  alumnus,  for  the  best  essay  upon  a  given  sub- 
ject. Prize,  a  i)iece  of  silver  plate  worth  f25,  engraved — in 
memory  of  the  difficulties  recently  surmoiuited — '^Jfaec  ctiam 
olim  juvahit  meminisse,"  Awarded  to  James  H.  Messmore, 
June,  1857,  on  "Herostratus,  Ephesus,  B.  C.  359". 

Kalamathean  Prize,  founded  June,  1857,  by  friends  of  Philo- 
Franklin,  for  the  best  freshman  essay.  Prize  either  medal  or 
money,  the  interest  on  $400. 

Chambers  Prize,  for  declamation,  founded  February,  1803, 
by  Asa  D.,  Samuel  L.,  and  Thomas  G.  Chambers,  students.  The 
prize  was  a  lexicon,  English,  Latin,  or  Greek,  **the  l)est  pro- 
curable". 

Centenary     [of     American     Methodism]     Oration     Prize, 
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fouuded  February,  1807,  by  Messrs.  McCreary,  I'iniiey,  Cliad- 
wiek,  Lee  Kinsley,  an<l  Coulter.    Prize,  the  interest  on  ^600. 

Later  eaiue  the  I'olyhymnian  I*rize  (declamation),  the 
Alumni  (essay),  and  others. 

Woodruff — 1858  Ambrose  M.  Kobbins,  1859  Adam  C.  ^'utt, 
18G0  J.  Fletcher  Daton,  18(n  Edwin  B.  Cummings,  18()2  Adam 
C.  Hickman,  180a  (ieorge  W.  Haskins,  18G5  Edward  S.  Meches- 
ney,  1800  John  A.  Simpson,  1807  James  I.  Pinney,  1808  J.  P. 
Coulter,  1870  E.  W.  Tolerton. 

Kalamatiieax — 1858  R.  S.  McEntyre,  1851)  Oeorge  Norris, 
1800  M.  C.  Horton,  1801  George  W.  Miller,  1802  Frank  A. 
Arter,  180:^  Dana  L.  Hubbard,  18()4  (\  V.  Wils<m,  1805  John  P. 
Meadows,  1800  James  P.  Coulter,  1807  James  E.  Wright,  1808 
Almon  Roudebush,  1800  Melancthon  C.  Hart,  1870  Jasper  N. 
Hunt,  1871  R.  A.  McKinlev,  1872  M.  (\  Bailev,  1874  W.  E. 
McDowell,  1877  J.  D.  Martin,  1878  L.  O.  Mead,  1871>  J.  W. 
Chase,  1880  Joseph  Marlatt,  1881  William  F.  Comptcm,  1882 
Charles  W.  Deane,  1883  F.  L.  Wells,  1884  C.  P.  Lynch,  1885 
Daniel  W.  Howell,  1880  E.  i\  Couse,  1887  J^  (\  Crowthers, 
1881)  Manley  O.  Brown,  181)0  H.  H.  Critchlow,  181)1  C.  F.  Bell. 

(MiAMBERs— ISO:^  C.  W.  Wilson,  1805  J.  1).  Hammond,  1800 
Michael  Powers,  1807  George  S.  Ferris,  1808  D.  A.  Hays,  1801) 
Thomas  McFarland,  1870  R.  B.  Mansell,  1871  R.  A.  McKinlev, 

1872  M.  C.  Bailey,  1872  E.  K.  Creed,  1874  W.  O.  Allen,  1875 
James  H.  Malcom,  1870  W.  H.  Swartz,  1877  J.  E.  Adams,  1878 
W.  G.  Warner,  1871)  M.  L.  Schooley,  1880  John  H.  Miller,  1881 
Mavne  R.  Stevenson. 

Cextexary— 1808  Wallace  Martin,  1809  Stephen  Quinon, 
1870  A.  H.  Roudebush,  1871  R.  B.  Mansell,  1872  J.  N.  Hunt, 

1873  R.  A.  McKinley,  1870  H.  D.  Clark,  1877  O.  B.  Moss,  187S 
A.  J.  Maxwell,  1879  John  D.  Martin,  1880  Joseph  T.  Ewing, 
1881  John  H.  Miller,  1882  J.  A.  Vance,  188,3  A.  W.  Newlin,  1885 
C.  P.  Lynch,  1880  Fred  C.  Adams,  1887  G.  H.  Patterson,  1889 
M.  J.  Sweeney,  1890  (\  F.  Ross,  1891  Alden  O.  Davis,  1892 
Edgar  P.  Harper,  1893  William  S.  Douds. 

TN)LYiiYArxiAx— 1882  Charles  W.  Deane,  1883  Homer  S. 
Bodley,  1884  Williani  P.  Murray,  1885  William  P.  Murray, 
1880    Daniel    W.    Howell,    1887   A.    C.    Lindsey,    1889    M.    J. 
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Sweeney,  1890  E.  E.  Miller,  1801  J.  W.  Campbell,  181)^  Robert 
K.  Crawford. 

OTHER  PRIZE  CONTESTS 

Biblical  Society  awards  were  for  Hunter  l*rize:  1859 
James  H.  Messniore,  1860  Henry  Wilson,  1861  E.  A.  Ludwick, 
1862  R.  Newton  Stubbs,  1863  Carlo  C.  Mecliem,  1864  C.  H. 
Stocking,  1865  William  H.  Painter,  1866  John  A.  Wright,  1867 
John  G.  Albin,  1868  William  H.  Haskell,  1869  Edwin  R.  Jones. 
For  Painter  Prize:  1865  C.  H.  Stocking,  1866  Henry  W.  John- 
son, 1867  William  H.  Haskell,  1868  Edwin  R.  Jones,  1869  John 
O.  Speaker. 

Ossoli  Society  awards  were  for  Chesbrongh  Prize:  1877 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  1878  Josephine  Smiley,  1879  Enmia  F. 
Harding,  1880  five  persons  tied,  1881  Ida  J.  Henders<m,  1882 
Clementine  Calvin,  1883  Hattie  Woods,  1884  Mary  Scott,  1885 
Jessie  Smith,  1886  Virginia  Miller. 

Athenian  Society  awards  were  for  Fisk  Prize:  1879  John 
W.  Moore,  1880  I^rov  Porter,  1881  Edward  S.  Blair,  1882  E. 
C.  Carroll,  18a3  R.  A.  Bnzza,  1884  W.  C.  Lindsey,  1885  A.  L. 
Williams,  1886  F.  A.  Sayers,  1887  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  1888 
William  T.  Noss,  1889  H.  M.  Ban-ett,  1890  W.  W.  Yonngson, 
1891  R.  T.  Hatch. 

IXTER-SOCIETY   RELATIONS. 

But  more  interesting  than  all  these  to  the  student  body  at 
large  were  the  inter-society  contests,  nominally  held  on  the  last 
evening  of  each  winter  session,  the  societies  alternately  send- 
ing the  challenge.  This  contest  belonged  to  the  two  oldest 
societies;  later  organizations,  thougli  holding  joint  sessions 
very  often  with  the  Philoes  and  the  Alleghenians,  and  con- 
testing in  every  other  intellectual  match,  were  excluded  from 
these  "Spring  Contests".  The  first  had  been  held  in  the  old 
courthouse,  March  27,  18^55;  the  last  was  held  on  June  19, 1905, 
though  many  a  year  saw  no  contest.  There  was  some  misun- 
derstanding in  1841 ;  and  the  next  year  the  debaters  so  quar- 
reled among  themselves,  that  a  public  performance  was  out  of 
the  question. 
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After  the  reopening,  in  liS45,  the  societies  were  disposed 
to  be  ver>'  friendly ;  and,  *"owing  to  fewness  of  numbers",  even 
the  valedictory  exercises  were  conibineil.  But  within  two 
years,  rivalry  had  gone  beyond  the  border  of  friendliness;  a 
member  of  one  society  inadvertently  offended  the  other  so- 
ciety; explanations  were  demanded  and  haughtily  refused. 
The  refusal  had,  in  lordly  and  scornful  italics,  questioned  the 
right  of  one  sovereign  body  to  censure  another.  Under  such 
a  stress,  there  could  be  no  thought  of  Spring  Contest  that 
year.  Other  quarrels  ensued,  and  it  was  not  until  1850  that 
conciliatoi'i'  advances  were  made. 

The  Articles  of  Convention  between  the  two  societies,  regu- 
lating the  number  of  members,  the  choosing  of  commencement 
orators,  the  arrangement  of  standing  committees,  contests,  and 
so  forth,  had  already  been  declareil  void,  in  consequence  of  a 
rupture  hinted  in  a  **friendly  communication"  of  June,  1842: 

"A.  L.  S.  has  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  membership  roll  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  Philo-Franlclin  is  astonished  to  learn  that  the  day 
has  come  in  which  our  word  is  not  to  be  talcen.  We  leave  you  to  sup- 
pose what  you  please.     We  shall  receive  more  members." 

Alas  for  the  good  ohl  days,  eight  years  earlier,  when  the 
Alleghenians  ceremoniously  challenged  the  Philoes  to  a  formal 
contest  in  select  orations  (1  point),  original  compositions  (2), 
original  orations  (^P/i),  and  debate  (.'5%),  the  question  being: 
Would  it  he  adrlHahle  for  the  American  Comjress,  if  empow- 
ered by  the  Count itution,  to  establish  a  national  rolle(jef 

The  early  contests  were  hehl  in  the  church,  which  the 
students  decorated  and  often  even  lighted  for  the  ])urpose.  In- 
vitations were  sent  out,  through  pulpit  and  press,  and  the 
building  was  generally  crowded.  The  students  assembled  at 
the  college,  and  marched  downtown  in  dignified  i)rocessiou,  to 
see  their  men  win  ^*such  glory  as  shall  long  be  remembered", 
and  thereafter  to  celebrate. 

The  Faculty  remonstrated  often,  on  the  ground,  that  "the 
spirit  of  rivalry  was  so  highly  excited,  that  strife  and 
animosity  prevaiknl  among  the  students,  and  many  of  the 
ordinary  exercises  of  the  college  were  interrui)ted.     If  the 
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contest  be  held  at  all,  it  must  be  at  an  early  hour,  preferably 
in  the  afternoon,  and  any  repast  partaken  of  by  members  of 
the  societies  must  be  prior  to  the  exhibition.'- 

But  the  "strife  and  animosity''  went  on.  Either  society 
would  cheerfully  offer  the  other,  on  occasion  of  some  public 
performance,  the  use  of  its  settees;  while  the  yery  next  com- 
munication, it  might  be,  would,  with  killing  politeness,  point 
out  gi'ammatical  flaws  in  the  other's  last  note,  commenting 
upon  its  "unique  style  and  unintelligible  ellipses",  and  "recom- 
mending them  hereafter  to  couch  their  communication  in 
language  which  cotiyeys  more  than  merely  inferential  ideas." 

Quite  the  most  serious  situation  in  all  the  history  of  the 
literary  societies  arose  in  ISol.  Committees  of  the  two  soci- 
eties  jointly  had  chosen  an  anniyersary  speaker.  The  Trustees 
of  the  college  objected  to  him,  and  requesteil  the  societies  to 
recall  the  inyitation,  which  the  students  declined  to  do.  The 
Alleghenians  were  thereupon  excluded  from  their  room  for  six 
months;  the  leading  Philoes  were  suspended,  and  the  rest 
brought  to  terms.  Allegheny  lacked  but  fiye  yotes  of  adjourn- 
ing sine  die;  as  it  was,  twenty-three  resigned.  The  rest  inyited 
their  friends  to  the  Court  House,  where  they  listened  to  the 
speaker  of  their  choice. 

The  next  year,  the  l^hiloes  inyited  their  sister  society  to 
attend  an  anniyersary  address  by  that  gentleman  whom  the 
Trustees  had  proposed  in  1851.  The  inyitation  was  sent  in 
January;  in  March,  Allegheny  politely  thanked  Philo-Frauklin, 
saying  it  would  take  six  months  to  consider  the  inyitation. 
Each  society  now  felt  herself  the  one  insulted,  and  for  two 
years  the  members  were  barely  on  speaking  terms.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1854,  Allegheny  tried  to  settle  the  difficulty,  but  in  yain. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Philoes  wrote  "a  memorial  of  the 
proceedings,  to  warn  all  our  posterity,  if  we  haye  any,  from 
all  such  matters." 

Not  until  1859  was  there  so  much  as  an  exchange  of  settees. 
In  1860,  a  challenge  to  contest  was  refused,  though  with  no 
less  courtesy  than  wisdom;  in  1861,  the  societies  transacted 
common   business.      But   in    1805,   fourteen   years   after   the 
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quarrel  began,  they  met  in  joint  session,  held  public  ])erform- 
auces,  and  conducted  the  Sj)ring  Contest.  Fourteen  years  of 
offended  loyalty  I  That  was  the  last  of  the  gi*eat  estrange- 
ments. Later  <lifferences  were  more  quickly  adjusted  or  were 
of  milder  aspect. 

The  brightest  days  for  Allegheny  and  Philo-Franklin 
paralleled  automatically  the  best  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  college,  until  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  com- 
plex elements  of  modern  student  life  ha<l  entereil  and  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  activities  on  the  Hill  had  come  to  pass. 
No  era  shone  with  brighter  lustre  than  that  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Dr.  Bugbee.  Each  society  had  its  ranks  tilled. 
One  made  an  annual  record  of  an  average  attendance  of  sixty 
in  a  mend)ership  of  sixty-three.  All  members  fell  into  four 
classes  on  essay,  declamation,  debate  and  oration,  who  per 
formed  three  times  each  term.  The  form  of  organization  an<i 
the  parliamentary  procedures  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  soci- 
eties were  rigorously  i)reserved. 

There  was  the  same  livelv  rival  rv  as  of  vore,  the  A  He- 
ghenians  raising  a  fund  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  to  adorn 
their  hall.  In  no  wav  at  this  time  did  the  Greek-Letter  fra 
ternities  influence  unfavorablv  interest  in  literarv  nmtters. 
The  literary  work  that  a  student  performed  in  his  society  was 
popularly  estimated  as  equivalent  in  time  and  energy  to  that 
required  for  one  of  the  strongest  courses  in  the  curriculum. 
The  zest  an<l  <levotion  to  the  exercises  of  the  societies  through 
the  decades  far  excelled  any  other  college  experience.  It  is 
not  strange  that  alumni  even  now,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  old 
age,  maintain  st(mtly,  that  they  gained  more  from  Allegheny 
and  Philo-Franklin  in  their  education  than  in  the  class  rooms 
of  Bentlev. 

When  Commencement  Day  rolled  around  through  the 
Fifties,  Sixties  and  Seventies,  and  the  former  members  re- 
turned to  Meadville,  the  lirst  spot  to  be  visited,  sacred  above 
all  others,  was  the  old  hall  on  the  Hill.  Many  rare  reunions 
then  were  held.  In  the  era  of  repairing  halls,  the  old  door  of 
the  Allegheny  Literary   Society  was  discarcUnl,   but   a   loyal 
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member  rescued  it  from  the  junk  and  had  the  familiar  words 
that  it  bore  preserved  in  the  wood  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  That 
emblem  is  held  today  by  him,  in  value,  above  the  possessions 
of  man}'  lands.  Verily,  the  societies  of  Allegheny  College 
wrought  an  inestimable  good.  All  appreciation  and  all 
praise  are  utterly  inadequate.  The  set*retary  of  old,  feeling 
some  such  sense  of  his  limitation  in  expression,  was  wont  to 
record  merelv : 

Uaec  olim  meminisse  juvahit. 

The  rememberance  of  this  will  one  <lay  be  a  pleasure. 

THE    BIBLICAL    LITERARY    SOCIETY. 

Among  the  number  of  additional  literary  societies,  such  as 
the  Young  Students'  Literarv  Societv  (flourished  about  1840), 
the  Cosmian  Literary  Society,  and  the  Athenian  Literary 
i^ociety  (1877-1890),  the  most  prominent  was  the  Biblical 
Literary  Society.  This  was  founded  about  185:],  to  provide 
special  literary  and  oratorical  training  for  young  men  prepar- 
ing to  enter  the  ministry.  Its  constitution  and  general  pro- 
-am were  similar  to  those  of  the  other  societies;  its  room, 
under  Allegheny  Hall,  was  simply  furnished,  but  was  provided 
'with  an  ample  and  excellent  theological  library.  The  badge 
was  a  white-and-blue  rosette  with  white  ril)bon  attached;  the 
motto  of  the  society-  was :  *^Fides,  Spes,  et  Charitas." 

At  first  it  was  open  to  all  students.  James  M.  Thoburn, 
of  the  Allegheny,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Biblical  Society; 
and  it  was  James  H.  Messmore,  a  I^hilo,  who  won  the  Hunter 
Prize  of  the  Biblical  Literary  Society,  in  1850.  Later,  the 
society  became  an  exclusive  organization.  It  held  occasional 
joint  meetings  with  the  two  older  societies,  and  they  all  hospi- 
tably borrowed  one  another's  settees.  The  Biblical  Societv 
was  dissolved  in  1873,  leaving  its  furniture  and  the  library-  to 
the  Os.soli  Literary  Society. 

THE    OSSILI    LITERARY    SOCIETY. 

When  young  women  were  a<lmitted  to  the  college,  in  1870, 
they  applied  for  admission  into  the  leading  men's  literary  so- 
cieties.    This  admissiou  was  courtc^ously,  but  firmly,  refused. 
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The  young  women  therefore  established  a  society  of  their  own, 
naming  it  in  honor  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossili.  There  were  five 
charter  members,  Mary  Darrow,  Mary  Hyde,  Almira  Mars- 
teller,  Mary  Chesbrough,  and  Mary  Adelle  Williams;  and 
each  held  an  office.  The  constitution  differed  little  from  those 
of  the  other  literary  societies,  but  the  society  experienced 
greater  vicissitudes.  Interest  in  all  the  societies  was  at  its 
ebb  in  the  nineties,  and  in  1897,  the  Ossoli  Literary  Society 
was  changed  to  the  Shakespeare  Club.  The  next  year,  how- 
ever, society  membership  being  necessary  if  one  desire  college 
honors  at  commencement,  the  Ossoli  Society  was  reorganized, 
but  the  old  vitality  was  gone,  and  after  June,  1906,  it  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  Ossoli  had  been  assigned  no  definite  room,  and  for 
several  years  it  met  in  the  Reading  Room  in  Bentley  Hall,  or 
in  the  men's  society  halls.  In  1874  it  was  given  the  east  wing, 
upstairs,  but  when  Hulings  Hall  was  built,  the  Ossoli  Society, 
for  a  time,  made  use  of  an  upper  room  there;  its  final  home 
was  the  Chapel  Oratory.  The  young  women  usually  had  their 
programs  in  the  afternoon,  but  there  were  numerous  joint 
meetings  with  the  men's  societies.  The  three  of  them  gave  a 
comic  performance  in  1880;  and  in  the  same  year  W.  W. 
Shilling,  George  S.  Miner,  and  Ida  M.  Tarbell  represeute<l 
their  respective  societies  in  the  union  commencement  exer- 
cises. Tlie  Ossoli  in  those  days  was  a  strong  force  in  the 
college  life.  In  1877-78  they  sponsored  five  of  the  eight  public 
lectures  given  at  the  college.  In  their  debates — though  the 
young  women  called  them  "discussions" — they  considered  live, 
wide-awake  topics;  provision  was  definitely  made  for  news 
items;  the  essays  and  papers  were  excellent.  The  Ossoli  So- 
ciety collected  a  fine  library  that  embraced  something  more 
than  poetry;  this  was  ultimately  incorporated  with  the  college 
library. 

The  book  of  the  secretary,  in  1873,  has  this  entry: 
"The  meeting  was  opened  with   roll-call   and  reading  of 
Scripture,  conducted  with  remarkable  gravity.    Several  ladies 
read  essays;  after  one  of  these,  many  well-deserved  criticisms 
were  offered,  and  the  unhappy  essayist  confessed  herself  'com 
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pletely  squelched'.  Now,  amid  many  blushes,  arises  the  queen 
of  the  afternoon,  the  popular  editress  of  The  Mosaic,  who  read 
the  week's  number.  The  committee  for  opening  the  library 
door  reported  that  they  had  done  so  by  the  aid  of  a  poker, 
after  breaking  a  large  pane  of  glass.  As  there  was  no  fire  in 
the  stove,  several  young  ladies  suddenly  discovered  that  their 
lungs  were  weak,  and  they  could  not  perform.  The  meeting 
was  accordingly  adjourned  to  the  Reading  Room." 

An  alumnus  of  1901  writes  thus  of  the  last  revival  of  Ossoli : 
"Miss  Mary  Breene,  '99,  was  our  president.  The  room  was 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  Hulings  in  the  corner  toward  Wilcox  and 
Park  avenue.  There  was  an  old  haircloth  sofa,  an  heirloom  of 
the  Biblical  Literarv  Society,  a  table,  a  score  and  more  of 
chairs  and  a  special  chair  for  the  presiding  oflScer.  The  library 
was  limited  to  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  Roberts  Rules  of  Order. 
There  was  a  program  made  out  for  the  year.  Each  member 
had  to  perform  six  times  to  get  credit  for  literary  work. 

The  assignments  were  essay,  current  events,  book  review, 
debate  and  an  extemporaneous  speech.  Tn  the  latter  the  sub- 
ject was  announced  after  the  agonized  performer  took  the  floor. 
If  the  speaker,  strange  to  relate,  ran  out  of  words,  she  must 
hold  the  floor  till  her  time  was  up.  Three  critics  were  ap- 
pointed for  each  meeting.  They  sat  in  judgment  on  the  shiny, 
slippery  haircloth  sofa.  On  special  occasions  Ossoli  had  joint 
meetings  with  the  men's  societies  and  the  girls  always  covered 
themselves  with  glory.  Addresses  were  made  before  the  society 
by  members  of  the  Faculty.  A  specially  interesting  evening 
was  given  to  an  address  by  Dr.  Rose  on  her  experiences  as  a 
pioneer  woman  physician.  I  fear  when  the  regulation  for 
eligibility  of  the  Senior  commencement  speakers  was  changed, 
there  w^as  not  the  sharn  incentive  to  be  active  in  Ossoli. 
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Quite  iiu'vitalil^v,  llieii, 
third  frateniity  bii-tliplac 
fieltl  for  tJie  cxpaiisiDit  iif 


CIIAPTKR  X 
THE  GREEK  LETTER  SOCIETIES 

IN  |Ih>  rlNC  uihI  spi-ead  of  the  syxteiii  of 
4iit*ek  letter  S<»<'ietii'»  ainoiii!;  Aiiicr- 
i<aii  c'<»il«^es,  tlii'iv  weiv  tliite  ra-U- 
atiiiK  ceriterM,  I'liioii  CnllcKe  in  N'ew 
Vork,  Miami  I'nivi-rsit.v  in  Oiiio, 
ami  .IctTerMin  <'ollcKt'  al  *'aiiiius- 
linrj;.  IViiiisvlvaiiia.  At  the  latter 
iiisiitiitioii,  riii  Kapiia  I'si  and  Dii 
(iaaiina  Delta  took  tlieii-  i-ise.  wliile 
at  Itetliaiiy  Cdllece,  not  far  ivniote, 
oriRin. 

proximity  of  Allet;lieny  to  tins 
lie  it  ill  tlie  Fifties  an  inviting 
H-ivt  soeiety  idea. 
But  the  mystery  with  wliieh  tlie  early  orf;iiiii»iitit>iis  wei-e 
fhroiKleil  ninile  tliein  Jn  most  collet^e  coiiiiniitiities  uhjeirts  of 
deep  sns|tieioii.  The  institntioii  at  Meailville.  in  tlie  ilays  of 
l*pe»idcnt  Barker,  was  lilieriilly  administeit-d  ami  <nily  liy  rea- 
HOii  of  this  was  a  foothold  on  snlferamo  able  to  W  giiinvt]  hy 
the  new  movement,  whei-eas  in  many  places  striet  laws  exiKted 
affainst  its  introihieti(ni,  Karly  in  the  deeade  a  Kntnji  on  the 
Hill  entered  into  eorivsjiondeuce  with  an  exehisive  body, 
locate*]  further  eawt.  looking  towanl  the  possible  founding  of  a 
chapter.  Bnt  this  fnitemity  refused  to  urant  a  ihai-tor  to  the 
Allegheny  men.  sjiyiiitj,  it  had  "conie  to  the  nmelusion  that  it 
did  not  desire  to  extend  the  scM-iety  so  far  away  anions  the 
wilds  of  a  western  and  iiiu-ivilized  couiilry.  where  men  ai-e 
sral{H'<]  by  sa\'a;:eK  and  devoured  l>y  wild  beasts." 

However,  some  members  of  this  eonipany  retained   their 
piirjiose  of  estahlishin;!  a  (Ji-et-k  Tyftter  relatioiishi|»  and  eventu- 
ally were  fonned  into  the  tii'st  national  secret  society  of  the 
eollejje.     Tiieii  a  seecnid  fraternity  eiitei-e<l  after  a  few  years, 
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and  a  third,  until  iiuw  six  well  ktion'ii  orgtiniKatiuiiK  for  men 
and  four  for  women  are  recrtK"'w<i  as  part  of  the  organic  life 
of  Allegheny.  The  fraternity  system  is  accepted  as  an  agency 
of  co-operation  to  bring  to  ))ass  the  highest  ideals  in  education. 
Each  chapter  i»  an  effective  unit  in  the  social,  moral  and  intel- 
lectnal  mechauiHm  of  tlie  college.  Under  the  modern  evolution 
of  the  close  supenision  of  individual  chapters  hy  the  central 
governing  body  of  each  Greek  Letter  Society,  represented  on 
the  Hill,  there  has  arisen  among  the  fraternity  memWrs  gen- 
erally a  lively  sens»e  of  i-esponsihility  and  a  keen  incentive  to 
excel  in  best  things. 

It  has  been  shown  that  tlie  small  colleges  of  the  nation  pro- 
duce a  large  proportion  of  the  leaders  in  public  affairs.  Fi*om 
the  chapters  of  Allegheny  have  pone  forth  not  a  few  to  promi- 
ment  positions  in  their  respective  secret  societies,  as  well  as  in 
the  various  walks  of  life.  The  fraternities  help  bind  the 
alumni  in  allegiance  to  alma  mater  at  the  same  time  that  with 
passing  years  they  keep  fi-esh  the  vows  of  brotherhood.  The 
substantial  foundation  of  the  men's  societies  on  the  material- 
istic side  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  the  combined  valuation 
of  the  houses  ami  grounds  of  tivo  of  them  approximate  om- 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 


T.  Bnitln  Kenned]' 
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PHI  KAPPA  PSI 
i  Kappa  P«i  was  foiinded  at  Jeffi-raon  College,  I-Vbruarj' 
52.    As  early  a«  August,  ISTiii,  Tliomn^  Biistin  Kemiedy 
wa»     authorized     to     establish 

91'eniiHvlvauia  Beta  at  Meailville. 
Kennedy  was  a  Oescendaut  of 
one  of  the  early  settlers  and  had 
been  a  stiitlent  for  two  years  in 
Allegheny.  He  then  transferred 
to  JetTerson,  whei-e  he  joiiiwl  the 
frstteniity.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  character,  richly  endowed 
with  the  talent  for  leadership 
and  popular  with  the  student 
body.  So  when  later  he  re- 
turned, he  was  able,  in  July, 
I8.V1.  to  organize  the  first  Greek 
Irftter  Society  in  the  college. 
The  charter  members  wei-e  Z.  R. 
.  J.  J.  McDowell,  Nelson  Green.  W.  B.  Holt,  O.  S.  Long, 
Gregg,  George  Vn'.  -Teffers  and  W.  D.  Stevens. 
e  chapter  was,  of  course,  strictly  sub  rosa.  As  the 
ir  organization,  it  had  to  tight  the  battle  alone  for  recog- 
and  eventually  break  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice. 
prevalent  in  college  conmninities  against  fraternities 
Imost  a  year,  by  observing  scrupulous  secrecy,  the  mem- 
ticceeded  in  keeping  even  the  suspicion  of  the  existence 
Ir  Bociety  from  the  minds  of  the  Faculty  and  their  fellow 
its.  But  iu  ISTiG.  made  brave  by  this  success,  they  de- 
to  wear  their  badges  in  public.  The  effect  of  this  first 
ranee  is  thus  describeil  by  one  who  had  a  part  in  the 
istration : 

lie  badge  of  this  fraternity  has  graced  the  bosom  of  some  of  its 
rs  in  public,  and  wonder  and  admiration  got  hold  of  the  out- 
Tbere  are  many  surmises  as  to  the  desJKn  of  the  badge,  some 
izins  in  it  a  beautiful  design,  and  that  is  all;  some  wonder  If  any 
■n  be  obtained  In  town;  and  others  Imagine  they  can  see  through 
lole  thing,   and  wonder  why   all   the  ex-Philos  don't  grt  thi^m. 
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Only  one  or  two  scent  the  game,  and  wonder  if  a  chapter  is  established 
here." 

Witli  the  appearance  of  the  badges,  the  new  orpuiization 
was  snbjecte<l  to  the  most  severe  serntiny  by  the  auiliorities 
and  the  student  body.  The  purposes  of  the  chapter  were  not 
understocxl,  and  the  whole  collej^e  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
every  act  of  its  mendjers.  The  fact  that  not  even  the  name  of 
the  orjjcanization  was  known,  aroused  a  great  deal  of  curiosity. 
Many  of  the  students  resented  being  left  on  the  outside  of  the 
secret  group,  and  the  seeds  of  jealousy  found  plenty  of  fertile 
soil. 

The  records  of  the  chapter  for  1850  show  the  attitude  of 
the  college  toward  the  fraternity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
admirable  oj)timisni  and  courage  of  its  members.  '^Though 
jmlitically  its  mend)ers  have  been  met  only  with  rebuke  and 
rebuff,  still  the  principles  of  this  organization  are  manifesting 
themselves,  and  the  seeds  of  friendshij),  the  bond  of  our  union, 
are  striking  deep  root."  And  again,  one  of  the  members 
writes:  **We  have  braved  the  wrath  of  the  Facultv,  which 
has  forbidden  such  associations.  We  have  boldlv  asked  the 
ojiinion  of  the  uninitiate<l.  We  have  tacitly  invited  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  litrniti.  I  think  we  may  say,  *We  still  live.'  The 
Facultv  has  taken  notice  of  the  demonstration  neither  bv 
word  or  action.    The  breast-pins  are  still  unassailed.'' 

The  progress  of  the  new  society  was  at  first  very  slow,  for 
the  obstacles  were  many.  The  chapter  was  obliged  to  meet  in 
student  rooms,  or  in  snmll  rooms  in  some  of  the  hotels  in  the 
town.  Faculty  hostility,  while  not  open,  was  always  to  be 
reckoned  with,  a  significant  in<lication  of  which  is  found  in 
this  laconic  rescript  from  the  minute  book  of  Septend)er,  185G: 
*'l?esolved,  that  we  adjourn  to  meet  wherever  we  can,  whenever 
we  can — provided  we  can.'' 

The  graduation  of  eight  of  its  nund)er  of  sixteen,  in  18r)l>, 
was  almost  fatal  to  the  organization.  But  through  the  fidelity 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  few  remaining  mend)ers,  the  strengtli 
was  again  built  up,  and  the  little  grou])  began  to  grow  in 
influence  and  esteem.    The  changed  attitude  of  the  college  was 
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me  of  the  fruits  of  success.     One  of  the  brothers  writes,  in 

1858: 

"Our  progress  is  like  that  of  the  deep,  placid  stream,  which  noise- 
lessly flows  on,  continually  increasing  in  volume,  deepening  its  channe! 
and  acquiring  a  power  that  easily  sweeps  every  obstruction  aside.  The 
spirit  of  enmity,  which  for  some  time  existed  against  us,  has  gradually 
died  away  as  our  objects  became  better  known,  and  now  our  society 
stands  respected  by  nearly  all,  and  is  even  looked  upon  with  some 
degree  of  veneration.  We  have  weathered  the  storm.  Those  who  but 
a  few  months  since  reproached  us  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets, 
have  ceased  their  cavil  and  perhaps  have  concluded,  in  the  words  of 
another,  that  they  are  either  "knaves  or  liars.'* 

The  years  of  active  opposition,  altliouji:h  now  to  some 
extent  a  tliinjj  of  the  past,  liad  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
chapter.  The  necessity  of  inipressinjij  upon  outsiders  the 
objects  and  i<leals  of  the  fraternity,  an<l  of  cond)attinjjc  the 
THiiversal  pi-ejudice  enjjraved  indelibly  upon  the  niinds  and 
hearts  of  the  members  of  the  chapter  the  hij^h  stamlards  of 
their  society.  The  minutes  of  May  10,  185I>,  written  in  the 
highly  end)ellished  style  of  the  student  of  that  day,  throws  a 
light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Phi  Psi  men  toward  the  trials 
through  which  they  had  jmssed.  **Time's  corroding  tooth  has 
a  destroying  influence  on  most  terrestial  things,  but  it  has 
failed  most  signally  during  the  past  term  of  having  that  effect 
upon  our  beloved  society.  She  has  not  only  stood  the  test  of 
time,  but  like  some  precious  jewel,  she  is  all  the  brighter  for 
the  wear.'' 

By  ISOO,  the  standing  of  the  cha])ter  in  the  colh»ge  had 
risen  to  such  an  extent  that  one  of  the  ])rofessors,  Frank- 
Brown,  was  taken  in  as  a  mend>er.  The  chapter  even  consid- 
ered, on  three  different  occasions,  the  advisability  of  holding 
its  anniversary  exercis<»s  in  public.  One  of  the  r(»asons  for 
such  a  procedure  is  stated  in  the  minutes:  **Tliat  it  will 
give  the  old  mend)ers  great  pleasure  to  find  us  taking  so  hold 
a  strp:'*  T'ncertainty  as  to  bow  such  a  move  would  b(»  received 
resulted  in  the  ])rojcct  being  abandoned. 

With  the  departure  of  six  of  the  strongest  nuMubers  of  the 
chapter  for  the  front  upon  the  declaration  of  war  in  ISdl,  the 
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chapter  once  more  was  brought  almost  to  the  point  of  disso- 
lution. But  with  the  same  spirit  that  had  carried  them 
through  so  many  trials,  the  men  who  were  left  took  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibilities  of  the  fraternity.  On  June  10,  just 
two  da}  s  before  the  departure  for  the  front,  the  fraternity  held 
a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  gallant  men  who  were  to  wear  the 
"shield"  upon  the  battlefield.  The  account  of  the  banquet  has 
been  preserved,  and  reflecting  as  it  does  the  patriotic  si)irit 
of  the  members  of  the  fraternity,  as  well  as  picturing  a  typical 
war-time  farewell,  it  is  worthv  of  record  here: 

'The  occasion  was  one  of  special  interest  as  six  of  our  number  antic- 
ipated departing  on  the  morrow  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try, to  aid  in  fighting  her  battles,  and,  if  it  be  God's  will,  to  die  in  her 
defense.  Their  names  are  Sion  B.  Smith,  George  Norris,  M.  ^\.  Phelps, 
A.  C.  Pickard,  J.  D.  Chadwick  and  Alexander  Ashley.  At  about  ten- 
thirty  the  Brothers  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast.  Notwithstanding 
gloomy  thoughts  would  often  crowd  themselves  upon  our  minds,  the 
occasion  was  one  of  joy  and  hilarity.  Frequent  outbursts  of  laughter 
bore  witness  to  the  play  of  wit,  and  each  seemed  to  be  wholly  occupied 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment,  and  of  this,  most  likely,  our 
last  meeting.  The  table  being  cleared,  we  repaired  to  the  parlor  where 
we  were  favored  with  an  able  address  by  Brother  J.  W.  Phillips.  He 
spoke  in  a  touching  manner  of  the  feelings  now  existing  between  resi- 
dents of  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  closed  by  exhorting  the 
Brothers  to  remember  their  obligations  to  God,  to  their  fellow  men — 
and  to  their  fraternity.  Each  of  the  Brothers,  who  was  about  to  leave 
us  for  the  army,  was  then  called  upon  in  turn,  and  addressed  words  of 
farewell  to  the  fraternity." 

Manv  others  went  to  the  front  in  the  gloom v  vears  that 
followed,  and  not  a  few  gave  their  lives  in  loyal  sacrifice  to 
their  country.  The  memorials,  written  in  the  chapter  minutes 
as  tributes  to  the  memories  of  these  men,  tell  a  tale  of  touch- 
ing pathos.  In  them  is  revealed  all  the  bitterness  of  youth 
against  the  Sonth,  the  poignant  gi*ief  of  the  bereaved  over  the 
loss  of  dearest  friends  in  cruel  war.  There  is,  however,  a 
brighter  side  of  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  Beta  during  the 
war  and  that  is  found  in  the  gallantry  of  her  sons  upon  the 
battlefield.  Of  those  whose  lives  were  taken  in  freedom's  de- 
fense and  of  those  who  were  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
years   of   bloodshed   in   safety,   there   was   not   one  but   that 
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brought  honor  upon  himself,  and  thus  upon  his  fraternity.  The 
remembrance  of  their  deeds  is  one  of  tlie  most  priceless  heri- 
tages of  the  chapter. 

With  the  close  of  the  war,  Pennsylvania  Beta  began  to 
regain  strength.  It  increased  in  standing  and  influence  in 
the  college,  and  was  recognized  as  a  prominent  factor  in  college 
affairs,  although  still  not  officially  accepted  by  the  Faculty. 
Until  1876,  the  place  of  meeting  changed  continually.  The 
Barton  House,  the  American  and  Occidental  hotels,  and  two 
or  three  other  hotels  served  successively  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  chapter,  and  it  was  not  until  May  of  that  year  that  a 
permanent  hall  was  provided.  This  definite  "home"  was 
located  in  the  Delamater  Block.  At  a  somewhat  later  date, 
the  chapter  removed  its  quarters  to  a  hall  on  Water  Street; 
then  again,  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  K.  of  P.  Hall. 

In  1888  the  Phi  Psis  again  began  to  feel  the  need  for  a 
change  of  quarters.  No  longer  content  with  a  hall,  they  rented 
a  house  on  Highland  Avenue.  Here  the  chapter  maintained  a 
prosperous  existence  until  1893,  when  the  house  was  given  up. 
A  suite  of  rooms  was  held  in  the  Phoenix  Block  and  the  Rich- 
mond Block  for  the  next  seven  years.  In  the  spring  of  1900, 
a  house  on  Walnut  Street  was  leased,  and  the  members  of  the 
chapter  were  once  more  able  to  live  together. 

The  property  now  owned  by  the  fraternity,  opposite  the 
Ford  Memorial  Chapel,  was  acquired  in  1902,  the  men  living 
in  a  frame  house  which  had  stood  many  years  on  this  site. 
These  quarters,  however,  were  only  temporary,  for,  after  a 
brisk  campaign,  through  the  generous  aid  of  alumni  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Cochran,  sufficient  funds  were  secured  to  build  the 
complete  and  ideal  fraternity  house  which  is  now  the  home  of 
Pennsylvania  Beta.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  during  the 
Commencement  week  of  1907,  the  chief  address  being  given  by 
Dr.  Camden  M.  Coberu,  an  alumnus  in  the  Allegheny  Faculty. 
The  new  home  was  the  first  fraternitv  house  to  be  built  for 
fraternity  purposes  on  the  Hill. 

The  Phi  Psis  from  the  earliest  days  were  prominent  in  col- 
lege affairs.  Speakers  for  the  literary-  societies,  orators, 
repliers,  honor  rej)resentatives  on  (^Commencement  platforms, 
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tlit^y  figiifftil  often  ill  the  FiftieM  ami  Sixties.  From  1NI».~>  to 
ISSU  a  line  of  jirizes  offei-e*]  in  e<>ini>etition.  tlie  Hazeltine,  KhIii- 
iniitlienu.  WoodrnlT,  Hunter.  KevHlcine,  ChainherM,  fell  to  I'enn- 
s.vlvania  Beta  tlironnh  tiie  [iroweNs  of  it«  nienilters.  From 
ISSO-ftO.  the  interest  of  tlie  stnileut  lioily  was  ilivided  iietween 
joiii'iialiRm,  oratory,  nnisii-  an<l  atliletics.     In  eaeli  br.-iiii'li  the 
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college.     To   the  ju'eseiit   time,   it   coiitiinie><   to   iiiaintaiu    a 
worthy  place  in  all  bnuiches  of  student  activity. 

In  the  sixty  years,  there  have  been  487  initiates.  Of  these, 
252  received  the  A.  B.  degree  from  Allegheny,  20  frcmi  other 
colleges;  114  receive<l  their  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Alle- 
gheny. The  nundjer  of  Phi  l*sis  of  Pennsylvania  Beta  to  whom 
have  been  awarded  degrees  is:  18  Doctors  of  Divinity,  31 
Doctors  of  Medicine,  11  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  11  Bachelors  of 
Law,  6  Doctors  of  Law. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  is  witnessed  by  elections  to  the 
learned  society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Twenty-four  members  of 
the  chapter  have  receive<l  the  honor,  eight  being  foundation 
charter  members.  The  list  is:  .1.  M.  Thobum  M7,  Frank  A. 
Arter  '64,  George  W.  Haskins  'r»4,  Elihu  W.  Tolerton  '71,  Ben 
jamin  L.  Millikin  '74,  Camden  M.  Cobern  '7<J,  Arthur  L.  Bates 
*80,  Simpson  S.  Ford  '81 — charter  members,  and  Noble  G. 
Miller  '61,  Adam  C.  Hickman  'fi2,  Hobert  S.  Borland  '5»),  Simi)- 
8011  W.  Horner  'Cm,  E<lward  S.  McChesney  Mm,  Charles  W. 
Deane  '84,  William  W.  Youngson  '01,  S.  .John  Morrow  M)l, 
Albert  J.  Mav  '01,  Frank  E.  Baker  'O.-i,  Flovd  L.  Darrow  '06, 
John  Raymond  (^rawford  '0(),  Watkin  V.  Sturtevant  '06. 
Francis  L.  La  Bounty  '07,  Frank  P.  Miller  '07,  John  R. 
Keister  '00. 

The  best  chapter  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  Beta  is 
composed  of  the  achievements  of  her  sons.  They  have  attained 
Huccess  in  all  walks  of  life.    The  list  is  in  part  as  follows: 

Hon.  Llovd  Lowdes,  (governor  of  Marvland;  Sion  B.  Smith, 
National  President  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  1014-linO;  William  C. 
Wilson,  National  President  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  1802-0-t;  Hon. 
Arthur  L.  Bates,  Member  of  Congress,  1000-12;  Hon.  I>aniel  B. 
Heiner,  Member  of  Congress;  *Hon.  .lohn  W.  Phillips,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri ;  Rev.  James  M.  Thobum. 
Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church;  Dr.  Camden  M.  Cobern,  Professor 
at  All^heny  College,  theologian,  lecturer;  Dr.  Benjamin  L. 
Millikin,  Dean  of  Medical  College,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity; 'President  Lemuel  W.  Ong,  of  Richnioml  College:  •Presi- 
dent Milton  E.  Ciarrison,  of  Waynesburg  College;  Dean  Charles 
F.  Fox,  of  Findlay  College;  ex-President  John  A.  Sinn)son,  of 
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Baker  Univei-sity;  ex-Pivsideiit  Samuel  S,  Siinpsuii.  uf  IJicli- 
inond  College;  "Dfaii  Fnirik  O.  Marviii.  of  the  CoUeye  of  En- 
gineering. I'liiversity  of  Kaiisjis;  •I'rof.  (Jeorge  W.  Haskius, 
Professor  in  Allegheny  College;  Hon.  Frank  M.  Cnrrie,  State 
Senator  of  Nebraska;  5Ir.  Frank  A.  Arter,  caiiitalist.  presi- 
dent of  Board  of  Trustees.  Allegheny  College:  Hon,  A.  l>e 
France,  State  Senator  of  Colorado;  Hon.  Adam  *'.  Hiekman, 


State  Senator.  .Iinlge.  Professor  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota; Hon.  William  F.  Hill,  State  Senator  of  Pennsylvania; 
"Hon.  Homer  -T.  Humes,  State  Senator  of  Pennsylvania,  1883- 
86;  "Hon.  Stephen  G.  Nye.  Ktate  Senator,  -Indge;  Hon.  John  T. 
Spenrer,  State  Senator;  Sidney  <i.  Brot-k,  (^'hief  of  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C;  "Itev.  Henry  Mausell,  Mission- 
ary to  India;  Professor  Amos  -T,  Newell,  Vice-President  of 
Grand  Prairie  Seminary;  C.  H.  Haskins,  Dean  hi  Harvard  Uni- 
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versify;  Hon.  James  R.  Weaver,  former  U.  S.  Consul  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  Brindisi,  Italy,  and  Antwerp,  Belgium ;  Frank  Chapin 
Bray,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Chautauqua  Press;  Hon.  Ossian 
E.  Carr,  City  Manager  of  Cadillac,  Michigan;  Hon.  Simpson 
S.  Ford,  Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Hon.  Miles  B.  Chadwick,  Municipal  Judge;  *Hon.  Pearson 
Church,  Judge  of  Crawford  County,  1877-87;  Hon.  George  S. 
Ferris,  Judge;  *Hon.  Franklin  W.  Shippen,  Circuit  Court 
Judge;  Charles  W.  Deane,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.;  Clifford  J.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wil 
mington,  Del.;  *Thomas  Rustin  Kennedy,  Clerk  of  Supreme 
Court  of  I'ennsylvania;  N.  R.  Steadman,  lM*esident  of  the  Mel- 
bourne National  Bank,  of  Melbourne,  Australia;  Professor 
James  Eldon,  Pi'esident  of  State  Nornnil  School  at  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  1887-1900;  Professor  Frank  E.  Baker,  President 
Edinboro  State  Normal  School ;  Lee  W.  Unger,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  Carnegie  St(H*l  Co.  R.  F.  Kahle,  '17. 

PHI  GAMMA  DKLTA 

Pi  Chapter  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  was  founded  in  1860  by 
a  group  of  students  in  Allegheny,  who  sought  a  tangible  bond 
for  the  fellowship  already  existing  and  also  desired  to  unite 
their  strength  to  bring  to  i)ass  certain  reforms.  For  some 
years  a  single  secret  society  had  held  the  field  and  its  mem- 
bers were  largely  the  men  who  won  the  honors  of  the  college. 
This  situation  produced  a  sort  of  aristocracy  in  student 
activities,  and  in  a  revolt  against  such  control  the  forces 
gathered  which  culminated  in  a  rival  society.  The  opposition 
was  organized  by  Marcus  Hotchkiss,  '58,  who  returned  to 
Allegheny  a  year  after  his  graduation  and  worked  with  J.  B. 
Reinholdt,  '60,  to  interest  a  gnnip  of  aggressive  young  men 
in  the  several  classes.  An  almost  involuntary  association  of 
kindred  spirits  had  already  arisen,  men  who  looked  at  things 
about  the  same  way,  sought  similar  diversions  and  possessed 
the  same  ideals.  But  to  make  their  movement  effective,  stejH 
were  taken  to  secure  a  charter  from  another  national  fra- 
ternity. Since  the  entrenched  Greek  Letter  society  was  alert 
to  discourage  aiul  i)ossibly  suppress  the  formation  of  a  com- 
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petitor,  many  tliriiliiig  experiences  befell  the  men  who  were 
phiiniiiig  to  become  meinlK;rH  of  Phi  (laiiima  Delta. 

One  of  the  strategieH  em|)loje<l  by  the  struggling  organiz- 
ers was  to  treat  each  other  with  wn-h  a  degree  of  indifference 
and  formality  when  thrown  together  on  the  L-ampu»  and  in 
the  class-rooms,  that  the  rival  society  was  led  to  believe  that 
dissension  had  come  amonj;  them,  that  tlieir  efforts  1o  get  a 
charter  had  Iteen  iiiiNiiccessfnI.  and  that  the  attempt  had  been 
abaiiiloned.  The  elation  nf  the  members  of  the  existing  fra- 
ternity was  soon  evident  and  other  students  even  offered  con- 
dolences. This  nise,  however,  was  not  i»ermancnt  in  its  effect, 
and  their  o]>poneiits,  through  their  untiring  vigilance,  soon 
learned  of  the  clandestine  meetings  that  were  being  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  various  members  and  in  sechide»l  spots. 

Among  tlie  favorite  places  of  meeting  were  an  old  mill  a 
mile  and  a  half  out  of  town,  and  a  cellar  in  Boles  Block  on  tlic 
puldir  sijuare.  Once  in  a  session  in  the  <hirk  alley  back  of  the 
county  jail  two  of  the  rivalw  ajijteareil,  whereu]>on  the  boys 
ran  arounti  several  blocks  to  elnde  their  pursuers,  and  liually 
slippetl  int()  a  coal  house  behind  the  Stone  Church,  where  they 
concluded  their  meeting  without  being  disturbetl. 

in  .luue.  IStitl,  a  charter  was  secnred  from  I'hi  (iamnm 
Delta  and  each  mciiilH-r  of  the  band  was  seci-etly  informed  that 
the  iiistjillation  would  lake  place  immediately.  Eight  of  the 
sixifH'ii  members  were  choK'n  hy 
lot  to  he  iiritiated  by  th-;  legate 
of  tlic  national  fraternity,  who 
had  coirie  to  the  city  incognito, 
while  the  remaining  eidit  nieu 
were  initiated  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  new  chajitcr.  H.  L. 
liidimond  'fid,  II.  S.  Johnwu. 
'lid,  I!.  S.  McEiitirv  ■(>0.  J,  B. 
lieiidioldt  ■(111,  F.  W,  Hays  *(!!, 
Frank  1',  liay  r.-2.  E,  H,  Hen- 
derson "lirt.  an<l  F.  W.  Braggins 
'IJ4,  were  Ihe  tirst  members  ini- 
tialed, while  on  the  lollowiug 
night  were  addwl  -I.  -I.  Hender- 
son ■(>2,  IJ.  V.  Frcy  '«L*,  Louis 
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Hamilton  'G2,  .].  M.  Wells  '02,  T.  J.  Wells  ^(J2,  Frank  Custard 
'00,  Andrew  Johnston  '(il,  A.  M.  Williams  '01,  and  J.  C. 
Smullin  '04. 

The  jdace  of  the  installation  of  the  chapter  was  a  room  in 
the  hasement  of  the  two-storied  brick  ofhre  bnilding  of  H.  L. 
Kichmond,  the  father  of  one  of  the  fonnders.  The  chamber  had 
been  secretly  prepared  by  Mr.  Kichmond,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  the  candi<lates  sli])ped  qnietly,  one  by  one,  down  the  dark 
passaji:e-way  into  the  bnihlinjjj.  <inards  had  been  place<l  at 
advanta^eons  points  abont  the  Diamond,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
they  ^ave  nj)  their  i)ost,  and,  as  they  ap])roached  the  place  of 
meetinji:,  w<mld  make  their  presence  known  to  their  awaitinjc 
companions  by  a  prearranj>:ed  system  of  siji^nals. 

When  the  entire  chapter  had  been  initiated,  the  prond 
jrronp  of  (f reeks  jjresented  themselves  in  a  body  at  ihe  first 
chaj)el  exercise  with  their  pins  showing  cons])icnons!y.  Al- 
thonji^h  consi<lerable  snrj^rise  was  clearly  shown  by  the  seni(»r 
orpmization,  the  new  Phi  (Jams  were  bnidly  cheered  and 
warmly  received  by  the  stndent  body,  who  were  willing  to 
express  their  aj)])reciation  of  the  men  who  ha<l  sncceeded  at 
last  in  establishing  a  chapter  of  a  competinj^  fraternity. 

The  new  chapter  had  not  been  fonnded  a  vear,  wheii  its  verv 
existence  was  pnt  to  the  test.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
so  manv  of  the  members  were  called  awav  that  onlv  a  lew  men 
were  left  to  carry  the  sjnirk  of  life  through  the  four  years  of 
the  war.  The  fraternity  was  composed  of  men  from  both  the 
North  ami  the  South,  and  the  cha]der  was  represented  in  both 
armies.  Frank  \\  Hay,  '(»2,  enlisted  at  the  first  call  for  volun- 
teers under  General  Patterson.  Ira  Ayer,  '05,  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  famous  Allegheny  College  company,  and  later  be- 
came a  brigadier  general.  Edward  H.  Henderson,  '03,  also 
enlisted  with  the  college  company,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. John  B.  Iveinlnddt,  '00,  and  C.  O.  Johnson  became  sur 
geons  in  the  Cnion  Army.  James  M.  Wells,  '(i2,  became  an 
adjutant,  and  F.  H.  Hraggins,  '04,  was  mustered  (mt  as  a 
colonel  after  having  received  severe  wounds  while  fighting  in 
Virginia. 
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William  McClelland,  '70,  who  later  became  adjutaut-geiieriil 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  wounded  while  acting  as  a 
batteryman  in  Battery  B  of  the  Pennsylvania  Artillerj'.  H.  L. 
Richmond,  '60,  answered  an  emergency  call  for  volunteers. 
Albert  Williams,  '61,  was  hospital  steward  of  the  101st  regi- 
ment. J.  J.  Henderson,  '62,  who  had  been  especially  active  in 
the  organization  of  the  new  chapter,  enlisted  and  served  as  the 
ordnance  sergeant  of  the  First  Army  Corps.  Henry  Johnston, 
'60,  and  Jefferson  Wells,  '62,  served  in  different  regiments  of 
the  Union  Army  throughout  the  war. 

In  the  Army  of  the  Confederacy  the  chapter  was  repre 
sented  by  James  Crawford,  '67,  who  fought  with  a  Mississippi 
regiment.    Patrick  Henry,  '64,  who  was  crippled  in  a  coastir.g 
accident  while  in  college,  lost  his  life  while  in  the  Southerii 
service. 

The  first  permanent  rooms  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  were  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Barton  House,  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Pine  and  Water  streets.  These  rooms  were  occupied  im- 
mediately after  the  installation  and  continueil  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fraternity  through  the  first  few  years.  The 
next  rooms  occupied  by  the  chapter  were  in  the  old  Colt  House* 
which  stood  on  Water  street  where  the  Halsey  Hotel  is  now 
situated.  After  several  years,  the  chapter  desired  more  pei* 
manent  headquarters  than  those  to  be  secured  from  the  down- 
town hostelries,  and  so  the  back  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the 
Colter  Law  Office  Building  on  Diamond  Square  were  fitted  up 
more  pretentiously  than  the  somewhat  temporary  headquarter^- 
which  had  previously  been  occupied. 

In  1876  another  change  was  made  to  the  Phoenix  Block  o:i 
the  corner  of  Water  and  Chestnut  streets,  where  the  fraternitv 
occupied  two  rooms  on  the  third  floor.  In  1S81,  through  th<? 
gift  of  James  Jl,  Ivettew,  '80,  two  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Richmond  Block  on  Chestnut  street  were  fitted  up  in  a 
style  which  surpassed  that  of  any  rooms  previously  occupievl. 
New  furniture,  well  selected  decorations,  fraternity  desigiii; 
and  Indian  tapestry  made  the  rooms  attractive  and  cozy. 
These  rooms  are  looked  u])on  by  many  of  the  alumni  as  the  old 
homestead  of  the  chapter,  lather  than  the  more  modest  quar- 
ters T)reviously  occupied. 
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In  1888  a  highly  important  step  in  the  history  of  the  chap- 
ter was  taken  when  its  first  chapter  house,  the  first  to  be  occu- 
pied on  the  Hill,  was  secure<i.  Tlie  new  home  was  the  house  oti 
the  edge  of  the  campus,  which  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  college.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  gener- 
osity of  Bishop  Xaphtali  Luccock,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyau 
Chapter,  who  was  giving  ui)  his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
FacultJ^  The  house  had  been  occupied  by  l^rofessor  Luccock, 
and  he  made  possible  the  securing  of  the  lease  as  well  as  practi- 
cally donating  his  own  furniture  to  the  new  house.  This  new 
step  was  somewhat  of  a  venture,  but,  with  the  help  of  the 
alumni  and  the  careful  management  of  E.  E.  Proi)er,  '89,  who 
was  the  originator  and  promoter  of  the  idea,  it  bc^came  a  suc- 
cess, and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  similar  plans  by  the  other 
fraternities. 

After  nine  yeiirs,  the  need  of  a  more  specialized  house  wa« 
felt,  and  in  1897  a  building  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Park 
avenue  and  Loomis  street  after  plans  drawn  by  the  members 
of  the  chapter.  This  house,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Alpha  Chi  Kho  chapter,  was  thought  at  that  time  to  be  ideal 
for  fraternity  use,  and  was  leased  by  the  chapter  for  six  years 

The  ambition  of  the  chai>ter  to  own  its  own  home  prompted 
the  alumni  to  purchase,  in  190:^,  the  frame  residence  at  55:^ 
Park  avenue,  adjoining  the  house  which  was  first  occupied. 
This  house  served  the  chapter  well  until  the  alumni  so  gener- 
ously offered  to  build  a  modern  and  adecpiate  fraternity  house 
which  would  be  a  permanent  monument  to  the  chai)ter.  This 
home,  on  North  Main  street,  above  the  campus,  was  entered 
in  1914.  It  is  a  spacious  brick  building  erected  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Being  modern  in  equipment 
and  furnishing,  it  will  last  through  many  years  and  form  a 
permanent  location  for  the  chaj)ter. 

In  the  various  lines  of  college  activity,  the  members  of 
the  chapter  have  borne  their  share.  They  have  been  j^romi- 
nent  in  the  jouriuilistic  and  literary  piirsuits  of  the  student 
body.  The  CAMrrs  was  founded  in  1870  by  AVayne  Whipple. 
77,  A.  C.  Ellis  '78,  and  A.  J.  Maxwell  '79,  who  c<miposed  the 
board  of  editors  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  publication.    Of 
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the  tliirt^'-uine  subsequent  editors,  seventeen  hiive  been  mem- 
bers of  Vi  chapter.    During  the  decade  from  1880  to  181)0,  J. 
AV.  Mooi-e  '81,  W.  F.  Ohlham  '8:5,  i\  W.  Fuller  '80,  W.   L. 
suing  '1)0,  S.  S.  Marquis  '00,  and  .1.  A.  (Hbson  '01,  held  im- 
j3ortant  places  on   the  stall,   contril)uting   much  to  i)romote 
journalism  in  the  student  body.     This  experience  encouraged 
Ihe  chapter  to  assume  the  weighty  responsibility  of  publish- 
ing the  national  magazine  of  Thi  Oanima  Delta  at  Meadvill3. 
Members  of  the  chai)ter  also  have  borne  tlieir  share  in  the 
CMliting  of  the  college  annual,  the  Kalduox.    On  the  first  staff, 
in  1889,  were  W.  B.  McXair  '80,  K.  E.  l>roper  '80,  and  F.  C. 
ilowe  '80.    On  the  boards  of  the  Litkkary  Monthly,  Pi  men 
liave  had  a  minor  place,  until  in  rt*cent  years.     In  other  col- 
lege activities,  the  chapter  has  bt»en  given  the  usual  round  of 
Tepresentation  in  athletics,  dramatics,  musical  clubs  and  class 
organizations. 

The  initiates  of  l^i  nundjer  four  hundred  and  two,  three 
hundred  and  eleven  yet  living.  Of  the  chai)ter  roll,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  have  received  their  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  Science.  The  following  members  have  been  awarded 
Phi  Beta  Kappa:  J.  J.  Henderson  '02,  F.  P.  Ray  'GJ,  N.  P. 
Kinsley  '68,  B.  F.  Randolph  '08,  N.  11.  Holmes  '70,  M.  C. 
Harris  '73,  T.  H.  Woodring  '7:1,  J.  W.  Miles  '74,  J.  H.  Monl- 
gomery  '77,  A.  (\  Kllis  78,  E.  S.  White  78,  .1.  A.  Ballantyne 
'82,  J.  W.  Kinnear  '82,  (\  W.  Fuller  '8(>,  E.  B.  lleckel  '87, 
M.  i:.  iStevenson  '87,  F.  C,  Howe  '80,  E.  E.  Proper  'SO,  A.  O. 
Fradenburgh  '00,  S.  S.  Marquis  '00,  E.  L.  ^^lattern  '00,  W.  L 
Siling  '00,  II.  P.  Johnson  '02,  B.  A.  Heydrick  '02,  N.  B. 
Madden  'OG,  I'anl  Sturtevant  '00,  F.  L.  Matteson  '00,  A.  I). 
Andrews  'OS,  L.  W.  Sherwin  'OS,  H.  H.  ].and»  '10,  B.  B.  Yost 
'10,  J.  W.  Barkley  'II,  J.  S.  Robinson  '11,  II.  M.  Wwter  '11, 
C.  S.  Burwell  '14,  P.  AV.  Johnston  '14. 

In  its  relation  to  Allegheny  College,  the  cha])ter  has  played 
a  worthy  role.  Dr.  AV.  <1.  AVilliams,  '7r»,  was  iirst  instructor, 
then  professor  of  nuMlern  languages  and  president,  18SS  0.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Montgcmiery,  '77,  was  insti-uctor,  then  ]>rofessor  of  phy- 
sics and  chemistry,  1SS.1  to  P.MU.  He  served  as  vice-]»resident 
1S80-1004  and  acting  jnesident,    I00:J-04.     Dr.  <l.   E.  Suavely, 
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Johns  HopkiiiH,  '01,  is  refriuti'ar  of  the  collet^e  and  Lead  of  the 
department  of  roniaiice  laiiguattfs.  Dr.  Xapthali  Luccock,  Dr. 
B.  S.  Bi-eeil  and  Dr.  L  It.  Beiler  Lave  also  served  on  tlie  Fac- 
ulty. Seven  of  the  alnnini  of  Pi  are  nienilwrn  of  tlie  Board 
of  Trustees  and  tlie  men  of  Phi  Ganmia  Delta  have  heeu  loyal 
and  zealous  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  Old  Allegheny. 
In  .Tul.v.  1!)14,  Pi  Chapter  was  prononuced  the  most  efficient 
chapter  of  the  Phi  (ianitna  Delta  Fraternity  during  Mie  pre- 
ceding school  year,  and  was  awarded  a  handsome  cu]),  the 
Cheney  Efficiency  <"ni»,  hy  the  president  of  tlie  national  fra- 
ternity, Mr,  O,  H,  Cheney,  The  presentation  of  this  cnp  for 
chapter  efficiency  is  an  innovation  since  the  local  chapter  was 
the  first  to  whom  the  award  has  heen  made.  The  hasis  of 
judging  the  competition  for  this  trophy  is  fifty  jier  cent  ou 
scholarship,  twenty  five  jier  cent  on  relationship  of  the  chapter 
to  the  college,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  the  relationship 
of  the  chapter  to  the  national  organization.  The  com|)etition 
for  the  cup  is  annually  renewed. 

The  chapter,  since  its  origin,  has  had  considerable  infiu- 
euce  in  the  affairs  of  the  national  fraternity.  In  lS8i>,  the 
natioual  organization  gave  the  men  at  Allegheny  full  coutrol 
of  the  fraternity  journal,  and  for  three  years  it  was  published 
Knccessfully  hy  a  hoard  of  edit- 
ors from  the  chapter.  E.  L, 
Mattern  '!(«.  Freiierick  C.  Howe 
'S'.l,  William  L.  Hiling  "JO,  and 
Samuel  S.  Maifpiis  "DO,  were  the 
editors,  and  successively  jmh- 
lishe<l  one  of  the  ahlesf  frater- 
nity journals  ever  edite^l  hy 
in  I  der  gra  d  u  a  les. 

Jlauy  of  the  alumni  have 
serve<l  in  different  capacities  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  national  fraternity.  E.  L, 
Mattern.  '110,  besides  having 
editcil   the  fraternity  magazine, 
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Las  served  on  a  imniber  of  important  national  conimittees, 
being  largely  the  author  of  the  present  ritual.  I'aul  Sturte- 
vant,  '99,  was  formerly  chief  of  the  section  of  the  fraternity, 
wliich  includes  the  Allej^heny  Chapter,  havinji;  given  up  the 
office  in  1012.  S.  8.  Marquis,  '1)0,  shortly  after  his  gi\aduation, 
was  the  originator  of  one  of  the  fraternity  reform  movements 
which  has  since  been  adoi)ted  universally  by  the  chapters  of 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  as  well  as  the  national  organizations  of 
most  of  the  other  leading  fraternities. 

Pi  Chapter  is  the  mother  chapter  of  several  others  which 
have  been  founded  by  men  who  have  gone  from  this  to  other 
colleges  either  before  or  after  graduation.  Frederick  C.  Howe 
was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Johns  Hopkins  Chapter 
while  doing  graduate  work  at  that  school.  Milton  W.  Shrevo, 
ex-'86,  left  Allegheny  after  his  second  year,  to  found  a  chapter 
of  the  fraternity  at  Bucknell.  James  E.  Stubbs,  '05,  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  local  chai»ter,  was  active  in  having  a 
chapter  established  at  the  T'niversity  of  Chicago. 

Some  of  the  sons  of  Pi  who  have  come  to  prominence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  are:  Judge  J.  J.  Henderson  of  the  ?^u- 
perior  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Judge  J.  W.  Kephart  of  the 
Superior  Court,  Judge  F.  J.  Thomas  of  Meadville,  Hon.  E.  O. 
Hogate,  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Indiana, 
J.  W.  Kinnear  of  Pittsburgh,  and  A.  O.  Chapin  of  Erie,  in  the 
legal  profession.  Tn  the  ministry  are  Bishop  M.  C.  Harris  of 
Japan  and  Korea,  Bishop  W.  V.  Oldliam,  Dr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  PiTTSBrRGii  Christian'  Advocate,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Miles,  Dr.  T.  H.  AVoodring,  Dr.  J.  P.  Marlett,  Dr.  J.  AV.  Carey 
of  the  Pittsburgh  M.  E.  Conference,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Marquis, 
dean  of  St.  I^iul's  Cathedral,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Among  physicians  are  Dr.  J.  E.  Stubbs  of  Chicago,  a  writer 
on  medical  subjects  and  a  professor  in  Harvey  Medical  College, 
Dr.  E.  B.  Heckel  of  Pittsburgh,  specialist  and  i)rofessor  in 
West  I^enn  Medical  College,  and  Dr.  George  Fahr  of  Cermanv 
In  business  are  W.  N.  Ridge  of  New  York,  John  B.  For<l  of  De- 
troit, and  Paul  Sturtevant  of  Pittsburgh:  in  literature,  Ste- 
phen Quinon  and  Wayne  AVhi])ple,  and  in  social  service,  F.  C. 
Howe,  F.  S.  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

F.  G.  Brooks^  '15. 
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DELTA  TAU  DELTA 

The  Delta  Tan  Delta  Frateriiitv  was  founded  iu  .January, 
1859,  at  Bethany  Collejje,  AVest  Virginia.  Four  years  later^  this 
Greek  letter  society  phieed  its  Theta  Chapter  in  Allegheny  Col- 
lege. The  cireunistances  connected  with  the  founding  of  this 
chapter,  now  the  Alpha,  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  dim. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Al])lia  Chapter,  then  moved  to 
Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  had  been  Kobert  Kobin- 
son.  Sometime  during  the  year  18G2  he  met  and  initiated  into 
Delta  Tau  Delta  his  old  bovhood  friend,  U.  G.  lleiner.  Kobin- 
son's  story  of  Heiner's  initiation  is  a  classic  and  is  given  here: 

**I  had  been  away  from  college  a  year  or  more  when  one  day  R.  G. 
Heiner  approached  me  and  informed  me  he  had  a  notion  to  go  to  Alle- 
gheny College  and  begin  his  studies,  preparatory  to  entering  the  min- 
istry. He  asked  many  questions  about  college  life.  The  fraternity  ques- 
tion came  up,  and  I  thought  it  a  good  chance  to  plant  another  branch  of 
Delta  Tau  Delta.  I  had  explained  everything  to  Alpha  and  must  have 
had  permission  to  hold  an  'open-air  meeting.'  On  whatever  date  it 
occurred,  we  repaired  to  the  hillside,  to  a  point  from  which  we  could 
see  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Kittanning — and  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber that  both  his  home  and  mine  were  in  full  view.  His  father  then 
lived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  three  squares  southward,  whilst  my 
home  was  about  live  miles  west  on  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river.  It 
just  occurs  to  me  now  that  a  line  drawn  from  our  location  to  my  home, 
thencj  to  his,  and  from  there  to  the  starting  point,  would  form  almost  a 
perfect  delta.  We  had  no  ritual,  no  regalia,  no  altar,  no  chapter  house. 
The  sun  was  about  going  down,  casting  back  through  the  clouds  that 
golden  mellow  appearance  of  the  late  summer  which  always  makes  one 
feel  cheerful,  to  realize  that  the  heat  of  the  day  is  passed  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  cool  night.  We  were  there  alone  in  a  quiet  spot,  though  nearly 
every  one  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  town  could  have  seen  us, 
and  perhaps  many  of  them  did,  never  giving  thought  that  such  an  act  as 
initiating  a  man  into  a  secret  society  was  in  operation.  It  was  done  in 
the  full,  open  glare  of  day.  There  never  has  before,  and  never  has  been 
since,  such  an  initiation  into  the  fraternity,  and  I  do  not  suppose  such 
an  occurrence  ever  happened  in  any  other  college  secret  society.  I  gave 
him  the  grip,  sign  and  pass-words  with  their  explanations.  After  talking 
for  a  short  time,  we  went  down  the  hill  into  town.  When  we  went  up 
that  hill  there  was  but  one  Delta  in  the  place;  when  we  came  down  there 
were  two,  and  from  the  second  one  has  sprung  'Alpha'." 

Not  until  the  spring  of  \^^^^  did  lleiner  begin  to  oriranize  a 
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chapter  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  at  Allegheny  College.  **I  spoke  to 
several  young  men  of  vim  ami  character  at  the  college,''  he  says, 
"who  belonged  to  no  Greek  letter  fraternity,  and  an  appoint- 
ment was  arranged  for  a  minuting,  which  took  place,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  during  April  or  May,  in  a  building  at 
Meadville,  which  stood  about  opposite  a  house  on  North  Main 
street,  more  recently  occui)ied  by  Dr.  Loomis,  president  of  the 
college.'-  The  men  ])resent  at  this  meeting  he  names  as  Wil- 
liams, Saxton,  Moyer,  C\)oj)er  and  Boggs,  with  the  possibility 
of  three  or  four  more  whom  he  does  not  remember.  He  also 
speaks  of  them  as  being  initiated  on  this  occasion,  but  since 
the  records  of  the  Jett'erson  Al]»ha  give  the  date  of  initiation  of 
the  men  named  as  lK»ing  early  in  the  next  year,  it  is  i>robable 
that  only  the  organization  took  place,  and  that  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  drop  for  the  time  being. 

During  the  sununer,  lleiner  joined  the  T^nion  army  and  did 
not  return  to  college  in  the  fall.  Left  without  a  leoiler,  the 
movement  did  not  see  much  progress  during  the  first  term  of 
the  year  '0:>-'04,  but  evidently  all  the  plans  were  laid  for  the 
actual  founding  which  took  i)lace  immediately  after  the  New 
Year.  Williams  a]»parently  was  initiated  by  the  detfersou 
Alpha,  since  the  dates  of  liis  initiation  and  the  giving  of  the 
chaHer  are  coincident.  Thus  he  became,  in  a  sense,  a  second 
founder  of  the  chapter.  Keturning  to  Meadville,  he  initiated 
(luring  January  and  early  February,  J.  M.  roo])er,  E.  L.  Boggs, 
M.  B.  Saxton,  and  S.  J.  Moyer.  These  four,  with  AYilliams  him- 
self and  Heiner,  nun'  be  said  to  be  tlie  charter  mend»ers  of  the 
chapter. 

1S04-1ST5 

The  years  from  lStJ4  to  1875  may  properly  be  called  the 
formative  period  of  the  chai)ter's  history.  Then  occurred  a 
struggle  for  existence  with  the  other  two  fraternity  chapters 
already  establishe<l.  The  ty]»e  of  men  for  mend)ership  was 
determined,  ]»olicies  w(M*e  formed  and  generally  the  course  of 
the  chapter  in  years  to  follow  midded.  Of  this  ])eri<)d,  C.  E. 
Kichmond,  in  his  ••///.v/on/  of  the  Presrnt  Alpha  Chapter [,  1S71), 
savs : 
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*it  was  about  this  time  that  the  character  of  the  boys  who  should 
be  members  of  our  chapter  was  determined  upon  by  inward  consent, 
and  we  have  endeavored  to  stand  up  to  it  down  to  the  present  day. 
They  did  not  take  in  a  man  simply  because  he  was  a  good  student  and 
stood  a  good  show  for  college  honors,  nor  because  he  wore  good  clothes, 
but  he  must  possess  a  true  manly  heart,  an  equitable  temper,  be  a  fair 
student,  and  a  light-hearted,  merry  good  fellow.  In  fact,  he  must  pos- 
sess all  those  qualities  which  a  man  must  have  before  you  can  say  to 
him,  'brother*,  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word;  and  while  we  may  not 
have  turned  out  those  grinds  who  know  almost  every  Greek  and  Latin 
root  and  nothing  else,  yet  it  has  been  our  main  endeavor  to  send  out 
men  who,  in  after  life,  would  be  educated  and  refined  gentlemen." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  here  in  Kichmoud's  account  also  the 
explanation  of  the  name  "Choctaws",  which  the  members  of 
this  chapter  traditionally  have  borne.  He  says:  **In  those 
early  pioneer  days,  the  meetings  of  our  chapter  were  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  different  fraters.  While  returning  from  one  of 
these  late  one  night,  our  boys  were  singing  some  college  melo- 
dies. A  student  named  *Bloody  Williams'  threw  up  a  window 
sash  and  called  them  'Choctaws',  which  name  we  bear,  with 
pride,  to  the  present  day.'' 

The  first  regular  meeting  place  of  the  chapter  was  the  **hut", 
a  small  wooden  structure  that  for  many  rears  stood  on  Center 
Street  between  Water  and  Market  Streets.  This  was  in  1867. 
After  two  years,  the  dignity  of  the  chapter  having  risen  some- 
what, the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to  the  parlor^'  of  the 
old  Colt  House,  now  the  Halsey  House.  "The  i)riucipal  exer- 
cise during  these  meetings,"  says  Richmond,  **was  the  reading 
of  Shakespeare,  and  sometimes  Laying  out  the  plans  of  warfare 
against  the  other  fraternities,  which  now  had  combined  against 
them,  and  it  required  all  the  *Choctaw.^' '  vim  and  determina- 
tion to  hold  their  position." 

The  large  event  of  the  first  decade  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1869  when  the  National  Convention  of  the  Fraternity  was 
held  in  Meadville  and  the  Allegheny  Chapter  became  connected 
in  a  vital  way  with  the  whole  organization.  The  convention 
was  held  in  the  Colt  House  with  D.  H.  Cieissinger  and  J.  O. 
Parmlee  delegates  from  Theta.  The  work  of  this  convention 
was  important.     The  Jefferson  Alpha  was  relieved  of  its  an- 
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thority  and  the  governing  power  vested  in  the  chai)ter  at  Oliio 
Weslevan  University.  By  this  sTiift,  a  change  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  all  the  chapters  was  necessitated,  and  Theta  at  Alle- 
gheny thus  became  Delta. 

The  following  winter  saw  the  meeting  place  changed.  This 
time  the  **Choctaws"  made  their  weekly  rendezvous  the  Occi- 
dental  Hotel,  now  the  Keis  House.  At  Commencement  time,  a 
tianquet  of  the  chapter  was  held  in  the  famous  old  "McHenry", 
'\^iiich  was  known  for  many  years  as  the  tinest  hotel  l)etween 
^ew  York  and  Chicago. 

The  vears  1870  to  187:^  are  marke<l  bv  but  two  events 
^vrorthy  of  note,  although  the  chapter  was  working  alone  lines 
of  later  constructive  value.  The  one  was  the  founding  by 
^Tames  E.  Silliman  of  a  chapter  at  North  East  Academy.  The 
other  was  the  changing  again  of  the  meeting  phice,  this  time  to 
i-ooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Kitchen  Block,  on  C^hestnut, 
near  Park,  the  first  permanent  headquarters  of  the  chapter. 
liy  the  efforts  of  the  men  themselves  and  the  generosity  of 
:f  riends,  the  rooms  were  fitted  up  in  handsome  club  style. 

Richmond  speaks  thus  of  the  i)eriod : 

"The  college  year  of  '73  and  *74  opened  up  with  the  Deltas  of  Delta 
taking  a  most  decided  lead.  The  boys  were  known  as  the  'lively  boys 
of  the  college',  ready  for  fun  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  taking  the 
lead  in  everything  that  required  energy  and  spirit,  always  respecting 
the  faculty,  yet  never  toadying  to  them.  Their  social  qualities,  as  wel) 
as  their  brilliant  literary  ability,  won  them  friends  and  admirers  among 
the  main  body  of  students.  *  *  *  But  not  only  at  college  and  in  college 
affairs  did  our  boys  take  the  lead,  but  also  in  the  city,  in  social  and 
business  circles  they  became  an  important  factor." 

The  fall  of  -74  brought  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  local  chapter  and  to  the  Fraternity  at  large.  Word  was 
received,  late  in  November,  that  the  Al]>ha  (Chapter,  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  had  disbanded  as  an  organization  of 
Delta  Tau  Delta.  Kealizing  the  necessity  of  (piick  action  in 
so  critical  a  moment  and  being  the  cha]»ter  nearest  to  Delaware, 
Delta  decided  to  send  one  of  her  members  to  the  scene  of  the 
defection.  The  choice  lying  between  James  S.  Eaton  and 
Frank  M.  Kitezel,  the  former  won  the  toss  of  the  coin  that  sent 
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him  on  llie  errand  tliroii(;h  wliicli  ho  IwH-aiiif  tlic  horo  of  the 
Fraternity. 

At  DHaware,  hy  various  iikmiis.  he  ^aineil  iM»s»oti.sioii  of  the 
documoiifs  aiul  i>arai)ht>niiilht  [>ertainiiig  to  the  Koveriniieiit  of 
Delta  Tail  Delta,  ami  upon  his  return  to  Mea<Ivilh',  Delta 
Chapter  luuUn-todk,  with  tlie  coiiseut  of  the  neifthhoi-inK  organi- 


zations, to  Tiiiittayfc  the  alfairs  nf  ilie  Fnitei-nily.  In  the  month 
()f  May,  1s7."i.  the  National  Tonvention  assenihleti  at  Jleadville 
and  foi'iiially  eonstitnteil  Delta  tlie  Alpha.  The  Craail  Chapter 
of  the  Delta  Tan  Delta  Fiateinily. 

If  the  new  fioveiiiint;  iliapter  ei)ntaineil  men  of  the  char- 
acter ilescrilM'il  liy  Kielnnonil.  llie  ilesti(ii<'s  of  the  Fraternity 
had  l»een  plaee<l  in  safe  liainis.    Ami  sneh  snrely  was  the  case. 
[  --sii  ] 
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iis  the  following  ILst  will  show:  Tlie  Hew  .Tames  S.  Euton,  de- 
ceased; Mr.  Frank  M.  Kitezel,  journalist,  Warren,  O. ;  Prof. 
Thomas  D.  Sensor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
^'ew  Jersey;  Mr.  Lewis  Walker,  manufacturer,  of  Meadville; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Bolard,  Philadelpliia ;  .Iudj;;e  L.  L.  Davis,  IMtlsburgh; 
3Ir.  David  Jameson,  banker.  New  Castle;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Bruce, 
C'lergA'man,  Mattewan,  X.  J.;  Mr.  Lowrie  McClurg,  deceased, 
p)ublisher,  Chicago;  Dr.  Cliarles  B.  Mitchell,  clergynuin,  Chi- 
c?ago. 

1 875-1  ss:i. 

The  Crkscknt  the  oflicial  organ  of  Delta  Tau  Delta,  was 
^Iso  intrusted  to  Alpha  Chapter  in  1S7S,  after  the  first  year's 
X'olume  had  been  published  in  Cincinnati.  A  magazine  of  high 
jEjrade  was  maintained  at  Meadville  until  1SS."»,  when  the  new 
s^ystem  of  fraternity  government  was  adoi»t<Ml.  Some  of  the 
iible  editors  were  C  B.  Mitchell,  (\  E.  Locke,  (\  C.  Snyder,  C. 
I.  liichmond,  IL  AV.  IMummer,  AV.  J.  (luthrie  and  E.  P.  Cul- 
1am.  When  the  Crkscknt  became  the  Kaixhow  of  ]S«*^8,  its 
tirst  editor  was  Plummer  of  Alpha. 

The  Deltas  seemed  to  thrive  under  the  national  rosponsi- 
Inlities  and  many  Allegheny  activities,  closing  1878  with  a 
notable  banquet  to  their  brother,  AVill  Carleton,  the  ])opular 
l>oet.  The  old  lN)St  Ottice  Block  became  now  the  chajiler  meet- 
ing place.  In  the  eight  years  in  which  Alpha  was  the  governing 
power,  the  fraternity  was  safely  tided  over  a  crisis.  The  con- 
vention of  1883  create<l  an  executive  council  of  alumni,  and 
Alpha  was  honorably  relieved  of  its  extra  duties.  The  leaders 
of  the  period  were  Judge  F.  S.  Chryst,  Warren,  O. ;  Dr.  C.  E. 
Locke,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  AV.  AA\  Shilling,  manufacturer,  Sharon, 
Pa.;  E.  E.  Baldwin,  Es(i.,  New  York;  Dr.  E.  W.  Day,  Pitts- 
burgh; AV.  J.  (iuthrie,  Es(j.,  Pittsburgh;  ALijor  F.  J.  Koi»ster, 
AA'ashington ;  Judge  AV.  E.  Hice,  Warren,  Pa.;  AAVsley  B.  Best, 
Esq.,  D.  A.  Oill,  F.  F.  Lii»i»itt  ami  E.  P.  C^ullum  of  Meadville. 

188:M81M) 

Following  188:»,  the  clia])ter  (piite  naturally  d<»clined  froni 
the  prosperity  and  lustre  of  the  period  imnu^diately  ]»rece<ling. 

[  :n:{  ] 
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The  old  authority  and  dignity  gone,  it  was  hard  for  the  boys  of 
\S4-'87  to  keep  the  chapter  up  to  the  standard  of  their  pre<le- 
cessors.  By  1888,  however,  the  old  spirit  was  awakened  and  in 
the  next  few  years  the  members  were  prominent  in  military, 
music,  literary  society,  Pan-Hellenic  affairs  and  the  fame<i 
college  play,  **Captain  Dutton."  In  truth,  they  carried  with 
them  the  initiative  that  makes  that  all  important  thing,  "col- 
lege life,"  the  fine  formative  important  thing  that  it  is. 

From  188:3  to  1888,  the  Richmond  Block,  third  lloor.  was  the 
home  of  Delta  Tau  Delta.  In  the  latter  year,  a  venture  was 
made  at  running  a  chapter  house,  the  old  CuUum  homestead 
on  Bandol])h  Street  being  taken  for  the  pur])ose.  This  was  one 
of  the  very  fii*st  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Fraternity  when 
a  chapter  undertook  to  nmnage  a  house  an<l  among  tht  earliest 
at  Allegheny.  After  two  years,  the  experiment  was  given  up 
and  the  chapter  met  in  the  Post  Oftice  Building,  the  Richmond 
Block  and  the  building  opposite  the  (^HAUTAiQrAN. 

During  this  period,  as  in  the  very  earliest  one,  the  great 
event  was  a  convention.  In  February,  1805,  the  Eastern  Divi- 
sion Conference  met  in  Meadville.  The  fact  of  most  interest  in 
connection  with  it  was  that  the  **Choctaw  Degree"  was  for  the 
first  time  conferred.  "Choctaws"  had  been  the  name  applied  to 
Deltas  at  Allegheny  ever  since  the  earliest  days,  as  has  l>eeu 
pointed  out,  but  it  was  not  until  now  that  the  Indian  idea 
was  elaborated  into  its  pi'esent  significance.  It  is  now  con- 
ferred biennially  upon  members  of  Alpha  Chapter  and  occa- 
sionally upon  members  of  other  chapters,  among  whom  have 
been  several  national  presidents  or>he  P>aternity  and  other 
l)rominent  Deltas.  A  specially  significant  gold  badge  is  worn 
by  Choctaw  initiates. 

Lowrie  McCIurg  of  Ali)lia  held  the  honored  office  of  na- 
tional president  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  from  1888  to  1891  and 
John  A.  Bolard  was  national  ritualist.  Al])ha  furnished  to  the 
fraternity  at  large  the  "walk-around",  a  single»file  procession 
marched  to  a  peculiar  Indian  chant.  It  likewise  sup]died  the 
national  Choctaw  veil. 

This  period  had  been  one  of  transition,  and  it  endeil 
gloomily.  The  close  of  the  college  year  of  '09  saw  the  departure 
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of  the  last  active  member  of  Delta  Tan  Delta.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  up-and-down  character  of  this  group  of  years,  it 
was  not  without  men  who,  during  their  active  membership  and 
since,  have  "done  things".  The  names  of  a  few  of  them  follow : 
Mr.  Frederick  B.  Palmer,  famous  war  correspondent,  New 
York;  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Thompson,  vice-president,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. ; 
Mr.  James  A.  Wakefield,  attorney,  Pittsburgh;  Mr.  James  T. 
Petty,  journalist.  New  York;  Mr.  Robert  M.  Kurtz,  editor.  New 
York;  Mr.  George  O.  Relf,  hotel  manager.  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Harper,  contractor,  Meadville;  Mr.  John  H.  Mc- 
Closkey,  attorney,  Pittsburgh,  and  Mr.  Archibald  Irvin,  sales 
manager,  New  York. 

Since  1890 

But  the  loyal  alumni  of  Alpha  were  busy  about  the  revival 
of  a  vigorous  chapter.  With  H.  A.  Dunn,  Walraven,  Davenport 
and  Fitzgerald  as  a  nucleus,  and  the  addition  of  M.  H.  Dewey 
and  J.  G.  Pentz,  the  renaissance  was  well  begun,  so  that,  by 
1902,  chapter  rooms  were  rented  at  Liberty  and  Chestnut. 
Next  a  house  was  rented  at  North  Main,  facing  Loomis,  the 
Bunce  property.  The  chapter  had  (piickly  gained  an  estimable 
place  in  the  fraternity  world  at  Allegheny.  The  progress  was 
not  disturbed  by  the  move  to  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Park 
Avenue  and  Loomis,  which  occurred  in  the  si)ring  of  1900. 

Athletics  had  never  been  neglected,  but  now  a  new  interest 
was  aroused.  On  the  -varsity  teams  there  came  to  be  a  fair 
share  of  Deltas,  some  of  the  best  athletes  of  the  college.  More 
important,  however,  was  the  improvement  in  scholarship  in- 
spired by  the  policy  of  the  Fraternity's  president,  Colonel 
James  B.  Curtis.  Class  room  records  grew  better  until  in 
recent  years  Delta  Tan  Delta  has  bt»en  consistently  among  the 
topmost  in  the  fraternity  scholarship  rating.  The  following 
alumni  have  I'eceived  membership  in  the  honorary  fraternity  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa:  John  A.  Bolard,  '78;  Charles  B.  Mitchell, 
'79;  Charles  E.  Locke,  \S0;  H.  L.  Smith,  '04;  M.  li.  Dewey,  '04; 
F.  T.  Stockton,  '07;  AV.  E.  Sheffer,  '12;  E.  J.  Hall,  '1:5;  and  I^ 
H.  Nichols,  '14. 

Among  the  alumni,  no  man  deserves  more  credit  than  Mr. 
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K.  1'.  Ciilliiiii  of  Mea«lville  for  tlie  present  i»roKi)erit_v  of  Alpha 
Chapter  of  Delta  Tan  Delta.  Two  faculty  men.  W.  Braiicli 
Kickey,  dnrhiR  1!HU  and  1005,  antl  I'rof.  Frank  <'.  Uk'.;woo<1, 
since  his  eoniing  to  Allegheny  in  1902  as  EiigUsli  professor  to 
the  pi-eseiit  time,  have  given  invaluable  aid  also.  With  these 
men  from  the  ontside,  such  leaderH  in  the  chapter  as  Ualcolni 
Dewey,  Pentz,  Church,  U.  L.  Smith.  H.  .T.  Sto<kton,  F.  T.  Stock- 
ton, Cappeaii.  liuMsell.  Monhl  and  Baker  brought  the  chapter  to 


Delta  House 


a  thriving  condition  in  IftlO.  They  had  jmt  every  effort  to  the 
task,  and  tliey  received  their  reward.  In  ■lainiary  of  that  year, 
there  was  purchaseil,  through  the  alnnini.  for  a  chapter  house, 
the  stately  and  famons  old  "Dick  Mansion"  on  Highland 
Avenue.  With  tlie  dream  of  almost  a  Imlfcentnry  I'ealized, 
this  history-  finds  a  fitting  close.  Aiplia  Chapter  of  Delta  Tau 
Delta  today  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  scholastically.  aoeially 
and  financially,  with  tlie  propect  of  a  fntnrt?  cai-eer  as  bright, 
if  not  hrighler,  than  that  of  any  period  in  its  past. 

U.  L.  ASKEY,  'lo. 
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i'HI  IJKLTA  THETA 
Until  187ft.  tluTL'  wcit'  linl  liiicv  (li-wk  Lt'tlcr  fraliT-iiiies  in 
Allegheii.v  (.'oilcf;*',  liiil  llif  siciiity  i»i<»givK«  of  llic  iimtitutioii 
QDder  tile  adiiiiiiiNlntliiiii  iif  l'n'siil4-iit  Itiiffliec  uihI  llie  c'ou»e- 
qneiif  inoreiitte  in  llu-  iiiiinlicr  of  sIikIciiIs  liriintjilt  lo  \iaiii*  the 
couditiuDS  out  of  wliii-li  iiros(>  a  Mtrmif!;  ttuiiiaiid  for  a  iww  fra- 
teniity.  Thin  oiiiiortuiiity  was  nM-oniiizwI  and  a  ki-iiuji  of  iimu 
uuited  in  a  moveiiHMit  wliuli  liiuilly  i-i-VHtallizi'd  iulo  a  <-hapter 
of  Phi  Delta  Theta. 

The  leader  of  IhiH  iiiovf-nn'iil  was  Emory  Aldeii  Nelson,  '7'J, 
now  a  Preshyteriaii  clcrpyniii ri  in  New  York.  The  idea  of  Phi 
Delta  Theta  was,  suKKestiil  to  him  liy  the  Ucv.  A.  T.  Jtc-Ciojiney, 
an  aluiuuQS  of  Wooster  I'niverHity.  Nelson  then  enlisted  n.  C. 
Hawkins,  '82,  in  the  eaune,  and  liy  Hie  lirst  of  Aiiril  their  imni- 
ber  was  swelhHl  to  fifteen  men,  who  then  aiiplietl  for  a  charter. 
That  much  iilaiinln;;  had  ensued  heforc  this  end  vnn  renehed. 


there  can  Ite  no  doubt,  luit   tiiially 
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The  charter  of  Peiinsvlvaiiia  Delta  is  dated  Mav  8,  1879,  and 
"constitutes  E.  A.  Nelson,  1).  W.  Robinson,  J.  W.  Kahle,  W. 
Bowser,  H.  C.  Hawkins,  A.  D.  Collins,  I).  C.  O'Conner,  E.  W. 
Peck,  W.  G.  AVarner,  A.  J.  Loorais,  J.  A.  Vance,  O.  R.  Thomas, 
W.  P.  Conipton,  C.  AV.  Miner,  and  E.  S.  Blair  and  their  suc- 
cessors as  the  Pennsylvania  Delta  Chapter  and  entrusts  to 
them  the  guardianship  of  the  interests  of  l^hi  Delta  Theta  in 
Allegheny  College." 

Of  the  installation  of  the  chai»ter,  J.  A.  Vance  says,  "We 
were  all,  except  Bros.  Bowser  and  O'Conner,  initiated  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Commercial  Hotel,  now  the  Lafayette,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  Decoration  I>ay,  1871).  Strange  thoughts  had  we  on 
that  occasion.  The  one  which  would  frequently  climb  to  the 
top  in  my  brain  was  how  one  man  was  going  to  induct  thir- 
teen others  into  the  mysteries  of  Phi  Delta  Theta.    Brother  J. 

* 

A.  Langfitt,  of  AVashington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington, 
Pa.,  was  the  man,  and  right  well  did  he  discharge  the  duty." 
The  charter  members  of  the  chai)ter  were  representative  men, 
studious,  social  and  broad. 

The  new  chapter  prospered  and  was  soon  enabled  to  take  a 
worthy  place  among  the  Greek  Letter  fraternities  of  the  col- 
lege. Only  two  or  three  meetings  and  a  banquet  were  held  be- 
fore the  college  year  closed,  but  during  that  time  the  chapter 
became  firmly  established.  Shortly  after  its  installation  in 
Allegheny,  its  name  was  changed  to  Pennsylvania  Epsilon,  but 
the  Delta  Chapter  was  returned  again,  however,  probably 
shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  original  Pennsylvania  Delta 
at  I^high  University. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  PennsAivania  Delta, 
according  to  the  prevailing  custom  among  fraternities  here, 
held  its  meetings  each  week  in  rented  rooms  in  the  down-town 
section.  Up  until  Dec.  11,  1880,  the  chapter  occupied  a  room 
in  the  old  Commercial  Hotel,  but  at  this  time  it  moved  to 
rooms  in  the  McHenry  House.  On  Feb.  5,  1881,  the  chapter 
moved  again,  this  time  to  the  third  floor  of  the  Magaw  Block 
on  the  corner  of  Water  and  Chestnut  Streets.  During  their 
stay  here,  we  have  no  record  of  any  occurrences  of  historical 
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importance  in  the  chapter  itself,  but  iu  '82  rresident  Bugbee 
was  replaced  by  l^resideiit  1).  H.  Whei»ler. 

In  October  of  ^S^i,  another  move  was  made  by  the  chapter, 
this  time  to  the  meeting  room  of  the  Knights  of  l^^thias,  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  I'ost  Office  Building,  on  the  corner  of 
Park  Avenue  and  Chestnut  Street.  A  little  later  thev  secured 
the  room  of  the  Ko^^al  Arcanum  in  the  Phoenix  Block.  The 
chapter  seemed  dissatisfied  with  this  jdan  of  renting  a  room 
for  one  night  a  week,  however,  and  so,  in  1889,  they  moved  to 
the  Kitchen  Block,  on  Water  Street,  where  they  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  second  floor.  These  rooms  were  furnished  accord- 
ing to  their  own  tastes  and  resulted  in  a  much  more  attractive 
homelike  place. 

It  was  while  they  were  occupying  these  rooms  that  the 
members  of  Pennsvlvania  Delta  entertaine<l  their  first  conven- 
tion.  In  the  fall  of  1894,  the  Alpha  Province  Convention  was 
held  in  Meadville  and  the  gathering  of  delegates  from  many 
chapters  proved  an  inspiration  to  the  young  chapter  at  Alle- 
gheny, giving  added  impetus  to  its  progress.  In  1895,  moving 
time  came  along  again,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  rooms  of  a 
Chestnut  Street  block,  the  chapter  s(H'ure<l  a  house  at  IM{\  W. 
College  Street  and  reside<l  there  for  a  couple  of  years. 

In  1897,  the  chapter  found  permanent  quarters  when  it 
moved  into  the  house  on  the  present  site,  ()(J2  Highland  Avenue. 
It  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  house  and  gnmnds  that  in 
1902  the  property  was  purchased  and  became  in  reality  the  I^hi 
Delta  Theta  House.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Phi  Delta 
Theta  was  the  first  of  the  fraternities  in  Allegheny  to  own  a 
chapter  house.  Since  it  will  clear  the  debt  and  burn  the  mort- 
gage in  June  of  this  Centennial  year,  it  will  also  l)e  the  first 
to  free  its  pro])erty  of  debt  and  leave  it  absolutely  unencum- 
bered. In  1909,  Pennsylvania  Delta  made  another  **first"  move 
when  a  cottage  was  built  on  the  fraternity  grounds,  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  matron  and 
her  help,  thus  leaving  the  members  of  the  fraternity  in  com- 
plete possession  of  the  house  after  the  evening  meal. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  founding  of  the  chapter  and 
its  establishment  in  permanent  cpiarters,  scmiething  remains  to 
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be  Raid  of  its  person i id  ami  the  part  that  it  liaa  plarvd  in  tlii> 
activities  of  llie  rollesv-  In  the  tliirty-isix  rears  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Delta,  two  hunilretl  anil  seventy-four  men  liave  been 
initia1c<l  inti»  her  mysteries.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixtj- 
two  i-eueive<l  thpir  diplomats  from  Allegheny  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty  are  si  ill  living.  Most  of  these  men  have  since  taken 
an  active  jiart  in  their  respective  coniniuiiities,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  a  (treat  many  of  lliein  has  extended  much  beyond  their 
immediate  envin>nment.  Some  of  Ihe  mo8t  prominent  alumni 
who  have  "made  cood"  in  the  world  are: 


Phi  Delia  Theta  House 

(.'.  W.  Miner.  ISSl.  A.  M.,  O.  I>..  Uistrict  Superintendent  of 
the  Methudtst  Kpiscojial  <'hnrcli. 

It.  1{.  Itoss.  ISS:t.  A.  M..  Cencral  5lanaf:er.  lUidd.  Mead  &  Co. 

Alexander  Vanie.  ISftt.  A.  M..  I>.  O..  lte<tor  St.  Andrew's 
I'hurch.  ritlsbnrgh.  I'a. 

('.  r.  Lynch.  ISSrt,  Th.  O.,  SniHTinlcndenI  of  Schools,  Lake- 
wood.  Ohio. 

T.  ('.  niaisdcll.  ISSS.  Ph.  O..  I'resi.lent  Alma  Colleye,  Alma. 
Mich. 

W.  A.  Klliott.  IS.'^ll.  L.  H.  !>..  Professor  of  Creek.  Allegheny 
rolicfie.  Meadvilic.  I'a. 
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C.  F.  Ross,  1891,  A.  M.,  Bradley  l^rofessor  of  Latin,  Alle- 
gheny College,  Meadville,  l*a. 

C.  A.  Petfer,  1892,  A.  B.,  \'ice-I*resideiit  Kedpath  Lyceum 
bureau,  !New  York,  X.  Y. 

Arthur  Staples,  1894,  A.  M.,  I).  I).,  Methodist  Episcopal 
clergj'maii,  Wilkinsburg,  I*a. 

W.  C.  Swearer,  1895,  A.  M.,  B.  1).,  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis- 
sionary, Kong-jii,  Korea. 

W.  J.  Lowstiiter,  1898,  IMi.  1).,  Professor  in  lliff  Theological 
School,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  B.  Casteel,  1899,  Ph.  !>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology, 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

E.  F.  Phillips,  1899,  Ph.  I).,  Apiarist,  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  H.  Motten,  1901,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  English,  Colorado 
College,  Colorado  Springs. 

R.  G.  Freeman,  1904,  A.  M.,  1).  1).,  Presbyterian  Clergj-man, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

H.  R.  Harper,  1910,  A.  B.,  Instructor  Boston  Theological 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Delta  has  always  had  in  the  chapter  men  of 
thorough  scholastic  ability  and  as  evi<lence  of  this  she  has  to 
show  a  list  of  twentv-six  men  who  have  been  honored  bv  elec- 
tion  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  They  are:  Alexander 
Vance  'S.X  C.  P.  Lynch  \S0,  F.  M.  Kerr  '88,  W.  A.  Elliott  '89,  R. 
W.  Elliott  '90,  F.  O.  Stubbs  '90,  C.  F.  Ross  '91,  R.  W.  Darragh 
'm,  J.  W.  Cami)bell  MKJ,  Arthur  Staples  '94,  Paul  Weyand  '98, 
1).  B.  Casteel  '99,  E,  F.  Phillips  '99,  T.  T.  Allen  '02,  R.  O.  Free- 
man '04,  L.  W.  Swanson  '00,  Stanley  Bright  '07,  C.  T.  Greer 
'08,  l\  P.  Parsons  '09,  Frederic  Bright  '10,  S.  L.  Maxwell  '10, 
W.  F.  Dalzell  '12,  11.  .1.  Wieler  'in,  O.  C.  McLean  '13,  J.  R. 
MacGowan  '14,  P.  F.  Barackman  '14. 

It  is  not  as  a  chapter  of  grinds,  however,  that  l^ennsylvania 
Ikdta  has  established  itself  in  Allegheny,  but  as  a  group  of 
all-around  men  and  a  glance  at  the  following  statistics  taken 
from  the  college  year-books  since  1889  will  suffice  to  show  this: 
Nine  men  have  received  Senior  Six.  Twenty-two  men  have 
represented  Allegheny  in  intercollegiate  debate  and  oratory. 
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while  five  liave  won  the  Waketiehl  oratorical  contest.  Forty 
.seven  men  have  represented  the  iliapter  on  the  musical  dubs, 
and  eleven  Phi  Delts  have  led  the  Glee  CUih.  It  has  had 
eight  editors-in-cliief  of  the  TAMris,  six  of  tiie  Kaldrox,  and 
one  of  tlie  Litkrary  Monthly.  Nine  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Y.  M.  V.  A.  have  been  members  of  Pennsylvania  Delta.  Ath- 
letics have  also  receive<l  a  good  degrei*  of  attention.  There 
have  been  six  baseball  captains,  three  track  captains,  two  foot- 
ball cajitains,  an<l  in  the  twenty  years  of  basketball  in  Alle- 
gheny, eleven  basketball  captains.  Tennis  has  not  been  an 
intercollegiate  sport  for  many  years,  but  since  it  has  been 
Delta  had  nine  'varsity  representatives.  In  dramatics.  Phi 
Delta  Theta  has  also  been  active,  and  since  the  establishmeni 
of  the  Duzer  Du  Dramatic  Society,  in  11)10,  twelve  men  have 
been  elected  from  the  chapter.  These  fads  furnish  ample  proof 
of  the  statement  that  Pennsvlvania  Delta  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  is 
a  well-rounded  chapter,  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  members 
themselves,  who  enjoy  the  fraternal  life  in  the  ll<mse,  but  also 
to  the  college  which  ] profits  by  the  incentive  offered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter  to  strive  to  maintain  the  standard  set  by 
the  men  who  have  left  their  records  as  constant  reminders  of 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  fraternity. 

John  Brkjut,  '!."». 

SIGMA  ALPHA  EPSILON 

If  one  had  been  with  eleven  students  of  Allegheny  College  on 
the  evening  of  March  1,  18S7,  he  would  have  had  no  thcmght  of 
cold  winds  or  the  sullen  skies  of  the  season.  Uather,  the 
hilarity  which  iiervaded  the  atmosphere  suggested  something 
quite  to  the  contrary.  What  excitcMuent  there  was  that  after- 
noon when  the  postman  brought  a  letter  having  in  the  upper 
corner:  **Keturn  in  five  days  to  Sigma  Ali)ha  P^psilon  Fra- 
ternity, Atlanta,  Georgia.''  How  quickly  did  eager  hands  tear 
open  the  envelope!  Yes,  there  it  really  was,  a  charter  from 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  I  It  was  no  longer  a  hoi)e  and  a  dream, 
but  an  actual  fact.  Pennsylvania  Omega  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  was  really  here,  and  here  to  stay. 

The  eleven  men  who  were  the  charter  nu^nbers  of  Pennsvl- 
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vania  Omega  had  organized  tlieinselves  together  for  iniitual 
iiuproveinent  in  1885.  They  chose  to  be  designated  by  the  name 
Tsav  Oo  Fow,  thus  being  a  <iernian  letter  soeietv.  The  elnb 
did  not  remain  stationary,  but  grew  and  prospered ;  it  was  not 
neglected  or  disregarded  l)y  the  other  fraternities,  but  instead, 
it  lield  a  vital  j)osition  in  college  life.  In  many  ways  it  was 
treated  practically  as  a  national  organization,  the  name  only 
being  lacking.  This  was  especially  true  in  social  circles,  for 
when  receptions  were  held  by  one  fraternity  for  the  others, 
Tsay  Oo  Fow  Society  was  also  invited.  Thus  it  was  only  a  step 
from  a  local  society  to  a  national  organization. 

On  March  5,  18S7,  the  infant  chaiiter  Pennsylvania  Omega 
was  launched  on  its  journey.  ^Eessrs.  John  II.  Focht  and  Wil- 
liam S.  O'Neil,  of  Ohio  Sigma,  Mount  Union  College,  initiated 
as  charter  mend)ers  the  following  uumi  : 

A.  L.  Boush,  of  Mea<lville,  \SS;  F.  II.  McQuiston,  of  Saeger- 
town,  '88;  W.  M.  Sackett,  of  Meadville,  '88;  S.  A.  Tomes,  of 
Pittsburgh,  '88;  W.  J.  Booth,  of  Meadville,  '1)0;  W.  11.  Marshall, 
of  llartstown,  M)l  :  1>.  W.  Va\u]k  of  Meadville,  '!)!  ;  J.  T.  Odell. 
of  Meadville,  'J)l  ;  i\  L.  Sherwood,  of  (^unbridge,  '!)! :  C.  H. 
Bowman,  of  Springboro,  M)l,  and  I).  E.  Wolfe,  of  Bradford,  'J)l. 

These  men  at  once  realized  the  res])onsibility  which  they 
had  assumed,  and  they  spared  no  ]mins  in  attemj)ting  to  make 
the  chapter  all  that  a  chai»ter  should  be.  They  did  not  expect 
to  find  a  roval  road  to  success.  Thev  knew  that  it  was  not 
child's  i)lay  to  start  a  cha])ter  that  would  last,  since  there  were 
already  four  ohl  and  well  established  naticnial  fraternities  rep- 
resented at  Allegheny.  As  was  epigrammatically  stated  in  an 
early  chapter  letter,  *\\  kite  rises  against  the  wind,  not  with  it; 
opposition  is  the  vestibule  of  success;  and  those  who  labor  and 
strive,  spin  gold." 

Wlien  the  year  188(J-87  was  over,  the  infant  chapter  felt 
that  it  had  grown  considerably  in  strength  and  in  intluence. 
It  live<l  in  a  handsonu^  suits  of  rooms  in  the  Delamater  Block, 
which  is  the  ]>r<»sent  Lafayette  Block.  It  had  made  its  debut 
in  social  circles  by  giving  a  reception  to  the  other  fraternities 
here  represented.  One  new  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
group  in  Mr.  Charles  O.  Lindsay,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.     Thus 
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there  were  twelve  men  who,  in  the  early  summer  of  1887,  left 
Allegheny,  with  changed  ideals.  They  had  tasted  of  the  joys 
of  friendship  under  new  bonds. 

In  the  fall  of  '87,  eleven  loyal  Sig-Alphs  returned,  full  of 
enthusiasm.  Thev  had  visited  the  shrine  of  Minerva,  and  she 
had  dropped  coals  of  fire  on  their  hearts.  Earnestly  they  strove 
to  carry  high  the  standards  of  their  fraternity  and  to  l)e  worthy 
of  the  purple  and  gold.  That  they  were  most  optimistic,  is 
shown  bv  the  words  of  A.  L.  Boush,  of  the  Class  of  '88,  who 
wrote:  "The  future  outlook  is  bright  and  promising;  the 
clouds  of  <larkness,  which  first  overhung  and  shrouded  our 
horizon,  I  am  overjoyed  to  say,  are  breaking  and  through  them 
we  are  able  to  see  a  bright  and  glorious  future;  and  to  hold  in 
anticipation  the  time  when  Pennsylvania  Omega  shall  take  the 
first  rank  among  the  college  fraternities  represented  at  dear 
old  Allegheny.'' 

These  men  worked  hard  and  carried  off  their  share  of  honors 
for  the  fraternity.  The  following  paragraph  appears  in  an 
early  chapter  letter :  "Considering  the  brevity  of  our  chapter's 
existence,  we  are  proud  to  report  that  the  turbulent  stream  of 
college  life  bears  a  bark  so  richly  laden  with  honors  for  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon."  The  following  honors  were  held  by  Sigs: 
Senior  Class  orator,  Senior  Class  historian,  literary  editor  of 
the  college  magazine,  two  ranking  captains  in  Allegheny  Col- 
lege corps  of  cadets,  and  two  ranking  first  lieutenants.  Early 
in  the  autumn,  the  mystic  veil  was  raised  to  three  new  men. 
Later  in  the  year,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Freeman  was  initiated.  Mr. 
Freeman  has  been  a  credit  both  to  his  fraternity  and  to  his 
college,  winning  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  and  now  being  the 
professor  of  chemistry  and  Dean  of  Westminster  College.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  A.  A.  A.  S. 

In  the  fall  of  '89,  ten  Sig-Alphs  returned  to  college  with 
new  plans.  Since  the  other  fraternities  occupied  chapter  houses, 
it  was  due  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  that  Pennsylvania  Omega 
should  have  a  home.  Consequently,  these  ten  men  began  the 
fall  term  with  this  i<leal  ever  before  them.  They  rushed  and 
initiated  five  men  within  the  first  six  weeks.  After  such  an 
achievement,  thev  felt  entitled  to  a  house.     So  an  attractive 
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liome  oil  Terrace  Strc^'t  »-«»  reiiteil  an<l  funiished.  Only  then 
were  the  advantagen  of  fniternity  life  fully  realize<i.  Further- 
more, this  venture  proveil  to  b4>  a  valunble  aid  in  obtaiuiug  good 
men;  at  the  close  of  the  Hpriiig  term  the  chapter  consisted  of 
twenty  men.  Numbering  among  its  numbers  »ome  of  the  be»t 
men  in  college,  I'enuKylvauia  Omega  was  beginning  to  grow 
strong.  One  of  the  outstanding  names  of  that  year's  roll  ia 
that  of  Herbert  William  Kand.  of  Harvard,  tlieu  of  Oil  fity. 
Mr.  Rand  received  his  A.  II.  degree  from  Allegheny  in  1S!)1!,  In 
1808  he  received  his  Master's  degree  from  Harvard,  and  in  1900 
Lis  Ph.  1).,  and  in  recognition  of  his  ability,  was  elected  to  the 
Assistant  I'rofesw)i'shi)»  of  Zoology  in  the  I'niversity.  lie  is 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Aca<leuiy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  of  the  American  ScK-iety  of  Zoologists. 

On  October  C.  ISOO.  there  was  initiated  inlo  Pennsylvania 
Omega  the  man  who  has  done  more  for  his  chapter  than  any 
other  single  member,  liobi^rl  Hnice  (iambic,  of  Meadville.  Dr. 
Gamble  has  faithfully  stood  by  Pennsylvania  Omega  in  times 
of  difficulty  as  well  as  of  )>rosiierlty.  To  him  in  a  large  measure 
belongs  the  cre<lit  of  havinj:  nmde  by  untiring  elTorts  the 
chapter  what  it  is  today.  When  Dr.  (ianible  was  graduated 
from  Allegheny,  he  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo.  From  thei-c  he  was  graduated  in  18%. 
Since  then  he  has  liv^-d  in  .Meadville,  wliei-e  he  has  built  up  as 
a  idiysician  and  surgeon  an  excellent 
practice.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Kpatiisli-Anierican  War,  Dr.  Ciamble. 
who  wa.«  (^aptain  Oand)le  of  the  Na- 
tioniil  tinard  of  T'ennsylvania,  went 
to  the  frcuit  with  his  company.  He 
proved  to  Ih'  the  same  sort  of  a  soldier 
tliat  he  was  a  doctor.  an<l  his  ranking 
was  soon  cliange<i  from  captain  to 
maji>r.  Hut  he  is  a  major  no  longer, 
for  it  is  now  (Vdonel  Oamhle  who  is 
giving  a  part  of  his  life  to  Ids  frater- 
nity and  to  the  '-hoys  on  the  hill". 
Every  cbai)ter  of  every  fraternity 
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has  its  lips  aud  downs,  and  l*ennsylvania  Omega  ol"  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  has  not  been  an  exception.  One  of  its  "downs" 
was  in  '9L  Tlie  storm,  which  had  l)een  brewing  for  some  time, 
broke  upon  the  chapter  in  that  ye«ir.  Seven  members  were  ex- 
pelled. However,  the  snn  does  not  always  remain  behind  the 
clouds,  and  upon  its  reappearance,  the  chapter  took  a  new 
lease  of  life.  It  was  like  a  rosebush  sending  forth  new  shoots 
which  had  to  be  pruned  back  in  order  that  it  might  develoj) 
more  symmetrically  and  better  proportioned.  Pruned  back  as 
she  was,  Pennsylvania  Omega  was  able  to  take  a  firmer  foot- 
hold. Her  roots  extended  deep  down  into  the  roots  of  college 
life  so  that  she  could  not  t>e  uprooted  by  storm  winds  of  any 
sort.    In  a  short  time,  she  was  again  happily  prosperous. 

The  following  year,  Pennsylvania  Omega  made  herself 
known  throughout  the  whole  fraternity  by  contributing  an 
addition  to  the  fraternitv  veil.    The  fraternitv  at  fii'st  useil : 

**Kuh  rah  I  rnh  rah  I  ruh  rah  ree! 
Ruh  rah  !  ruh  rah  !  S.  A.  E !'' 

To  this  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Chapter  had  added : 

"Phi  Alpha  Alicazeel 
Phi  Alpha  Alicazon ! 
Sigma  Alpha,  Sigma  Alpha  I 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  I" 

At  the  1892  convention,  the  Pennsylvania  Omega  boys  ap- 
peared with  the  further  contribution: 

'*Rali :  rah  !  Bon  ton ! 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  I'' 

The  convention  ajiproved  of  it,  and  it  was  used  during  the 
session.  Eventuallv,  all  three  veils  were  combined,  and  the 
national  yell  of  Sigma  Alj)ha  Epsilon  today  begins  with  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  yell,  followed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Omega  yell 
repeated  twice,  and  concludes  with  the  original  fraternity  yell. 

In  1895,  Pennsylvania  had  the  good  fortune  of  numbering 
among  its  new  niend)ers  Frederick  Stejdien  Breed.  While  in 
college,  he  held  a  vital  place  in  college  life,  and  upon  gradua- 
tion, he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kai)pa.  The  following  year  he 
received   his   Master's   degree   from    Hnrvard   University.      In 
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IDC"),  he  WUH  i"ecall(Ml  l»y  his  Aliiui  Mater  to  jUTt*j)t  th<»  priuci- 
])alshi])  of  the  Preparatory  School,  Ahleii  Acadeiny.  Three 
years  later  he  was  eUMte<l  Assistant  Professor  of  Eduration  iii 
the  University  of  Michigan,  which  position  lie  still  hohls. 

It  was  also  in  ISJC)  that  Sij:;nia  Alpha  Epsilon  was  sjignally 
rei'ojjfnizeil  at  Allegheny  College  by  Oovernor  AVilliani  H.  Mc- 
Kinley.  When  this  loyal  Sij^nia  Alj>ha  Epsilon  and  son  of 
Allegheny,  who  was  later  to  luHMune  President  of  the  Pnited 
States,  delivered  an  address  to  the  gra<lnating  class  of  the 
college,  although  he  might  have  worn  various  other  Inniorable 
einhlenis,  he  chose  to  wear  only  the  purple  and  gold  of  his 
fraternitv. 

The  further  progress  of  the  chapter  was  rapid  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish-American  AVar,  in  1S1)7-I)S,  when  several 
active  members  left  college  and  went  to  the  front.  But  even 
though  the  nund)er  of  active  men  was  depict imI,  the  usual  num- 
hev  of  college  honors  were  held  by  Sigs.  From  1SJ)S  forward, 
the  chapter  continue<l  to  grow  an<l  prosper.  It  had  passed 
thnmgh  the  early  stages  of  ev<dution  and  it  had  soundly  estab- 
lished its  place  among  the  other  national  fraternities  at  Alle- 
gheny. Althcmgh  some  y(»ars  have  been  perhaps  more  i)roperous 
than  others,  vet  since  1S!)7  there  has  Ikhmi  no  time  when  the 
condition  of  IVnnsylvania  Omega  has  Ikh^u  alarming.  Those 
priM-arious  perio<ls  have  j»asse<l  forever,  and  today  the  chapter 
occupies  a  position  established  only  by  hard  work  and  the  untir- 
ing elforts  of  the  active  men  and  the  intereste<l  alunuii. 

During  the  tirst  twenty-two  years  of  its  existence,  Pennsyl- 
vania Omega  occui)ied  successively  six  ditferent  houses.  Their 
first  house,  after  leaving  their  suite  in  the  Delamater  Block, 
was  on  Terrace  Street,  near  Randolph;  from  there  they  moved 
to  what  is  now  the  Armorv,  on  the  Diamcmd;  next  thev  occu- 
pied  a  residence  on  Kandol])h  Street;  and  their  next  home  was 
on  Park  Avenue.  This  residen<*e  the  chapter  occupied,  with 
the  exception  of  a  couple  of  months  in  the  s]»ring  of  100:*,  when 
they  temporarily  rented  a  house  on  Walnut  StrinM,  from  .lanu- 
ary,  11)0;5,  until  March.  VM)\).  In  Septendier,  1!M)7,  the  alumni 
of  the  cha])ter  ]»urchas<Ml  a  ])lot  of  ground  on  North  Main 
Street,  between  Loom  is  and  Sherman  Streets,  just  oi)posite  the 
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lower  end  of  the  caiiipus  on  North  Main  Street.  There  they 
erected  a  iiioilerii  fntiiie  huihltng  for  the  oeciipiition  of  the 
active  chapter,  ami  at  lant  I'ennRvlvniiia  Omega  had  a  home 
of  her  own.  To  Dr.  R.  B.  Oanible,  Beii.  M.  Williaiiis.  ,1.  A. 
Gibson,  Fred  S.  Breed,  and  Andrew  G.  WillianiB,  of  the  chapter 
ahiiiini;  (.',  H.  Bowman,  of  Ohio  Si);iiia,  and  I'rofessor  Charles 


Sitme,  AlphK  Epailon  Hoiue 

J.  Ling,  of  ('(ilonid<)  Zcia,  in  a  hu-ge  nieiisnre  lielongs  the  credit 

for  eKtahlisliiiig  I'l-nnsylvania  Omega  in  her  new  home. 

I>nriiig  the  twentv -eight  yeaiN  of  its  existence,  renn.*iylvauia 

Omega  lias  initiated  two  Inindre*!  tliirty-seveii  tiien  into  Sigma 

Alpha  Epsihni.  „    ,,   ,.  .,„ 

'  '  1!,   F,   KlIEIIl.KH,    l.>. 

ALPHA  CHI  RHO 
In  the  latter  jiart  of  May.  1!)04,  John  It.  (;ihlyn  and  George 
n.  Rowley,  both  slndeiits  of  Allegheny  College,  conceived  tlie 
idea  of  a  society  to  advance  scliolarsliip  and  promote  Inie  fra- 
ternal spirit  among  the  members.     At  that  time  there  were 
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many  non-fraternity  men  in  tlie  collej|:e  wlio  appeared  to  be 
excellent  material  for  sueh  an  organization.  There  was  a  total 
enrollment  of  men  of  one  bnndred  an<l  sixty,  just  double  the 
number  of  1894.  The  lifth  and  last  Greek  Ix^tter  society  had 
entered  Allegheny  in  1887.  Debating  the  plan  with  their  asso- 
ciates, Giblvn  and  Uowlev  <lecide<l  to  form  a  secret  society. 
The  action  was  founded  upon  a  lirm  beli(»f  in  the  good  influence 
of  fraternal  life  and  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
the  close  association.  Definite  plans  were  then  nuule  and 
rooms  engaged  for  the  next  year  on  the  upper  corner  of  Locust 
Street  and  North  Park  Avenue.  The  new  societv  took  on  the 
name  of  the  Theta  Delta  Psi  Fraternity,  luit  did  not  s<*cure  the 
Faculty  api»roval  until  March  17,  1!MC),  whence  it  dates  its 
|)ermanent  organization. 

The  charter  mend)ers  were  .1.  K.  (Siblvn,  New  York  (Mtv; 
<ieorge  H.  Rowley,  District  Attorney  of  Mercer  County,  Pa.; 
W.  B.  Hotson,  C.  M.  Hotson,  Manager  of  the  Wells,  Fargo 
Company;  A.  A.  Iloch,  F.  G.  Smith.  Professor  of  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  Foo  Chow,  China;  H.  Parker  Andrews, 
pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Anibridge,  Pa.;  F.  A.  TTewit  and 
C.  R.  Dye,  Superinlendent  of  Schools,  PVanklinville,  N.  Y. 

In  the  autumn  of  P.MM;,  the  growth  of  the  local  society 
caused  the  mendK»rs  to  look  f<»r  new  (piarters.  CcuistMpiently, 
they  were  lodgt^l  in  a  large  stone  house  on  Highland  Avenue 
through  the  kindn<»ss  of  the  late  Cohinel  Dick,  who  became 
interested  in  the  fraternity  and  showed  its  nuMubers  manv 
favors.  The  society  has  maintained  a  w(»ll-furnished  house  con- 
tinuously since  its  organization,  and  since*  lOOS  it  has  occupie<l 
its  present  location  on  tin*  corner  of  Looniis  Street  and  North 
Park  Avenue. 

Several  of  tin*  r(M-<»nt  successful  All(»gh(Miy  alumni  are  niem- 
l)er8  of  Theta  Delta  Psi.  iMiarles  (\  Haselv,  M:^,  is  an  in- 
structor  in  the  CnivcMsity  of  N<»w  York  City,  and  M.  W.  King, 
'OS,  is  an  instrurtor  in  the  McMlical  De[»artnient  nf  Johns  Hop- 
kins T^niversity;  (ieorge  P.  Powley,  ■(>.").  the  young  Mercer 
County  District  Attorn<»v,  is  known  throughout  AYc^stern  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  most  encM-getic  and  i»ronnsing  lawycM'.  K(»v. 
Thomas  Fornear  and  Ticv.  P.  P.  Andrews,  -OS,  ar<'  rising  cl<»rgy- 
nien  in  the  Pittsburgh  Methodist  Conference. 

[  :\2U  ] 
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In  1011  the  ineiubersliip  of  the  fraternity  iinnibered  sixty, 
with  tweiity  activo  members.  They  bei-aiiie  interested  in  ob- 
taining a  chitrtei-  from  Aljiha  Chi  Rlio,  U'lieviiig  Hiat  aOiliittiuii 
with  a  national  fraternity  of  snoli  stantlanls  and  traditions 
woiUd  be  of  mutual  advantage.  In  May,  a  petition  was  sent  to 
tlie  National  Cnnnril  and  in  June  an  investigation  was  made 
by  the  Xational  Secretary.     At  the  Tiieetinj;  of  tlie  National 
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Conncil.  held  at  I'hiladelpliia,  tktol>er  17.  1911.  memliers  of 
Theta  Delta  I'si  were  present  to  support  tlie  petition. 

For  the  next  two  years,  corivspoudence  continwed  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Alpha  Chi  Hho  visited  the  chapter  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  the  spring  of  1!)14  the  National  President  paid 
a  final  visit  of  inspection,  and  on  his  return,  the  loiig-hoped-for 
charter  was  granted.  On  May  ;tO  of  the  same  year.  Phi  Tota 
[  .-WO  ] 
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Chapter  of  Ali)liJi  Chi  Rho  wjis  instituted  and  Theta  Delta  INi 
was  absorbed  in  the  naticniai  orpin izat ion. 

The  fraternity  was  foun<led  at  Trinity  College  and  its  chap- 
ter roll  is  confined  to  the  strong  eastern  institutions.  The 
Allegheny  Chapter  is  its  extreme  western  outpost.  Alpha  Chi 
Kho  belongs  to  that  class  of  fraternities  which  has  for  its 
object  the  develojinient  of  the  manly  and  moral  qualities  of  its 
members,  being  thus  the  means  of  raising  constantly  th3 
mental,  social  and  moral  standards  both  of  their  own  brothers 
and  of  the  colleges  in  which  they  are  established.  Its  platform 
of  principles  and  ideals,  called  the  "Lan<lmarks  of  the  Frater 
uitv",  are  as  follow  s : 

(1)  Mend)ershij>  from  Christians  only;  (2)  The  insistence 
on  a  high  and  clean  moral  standard;  (:{)  The  paramount  duty 
of  brotherly  love  between  the  niend>ers;  (4)  Insistence  of  man- 
liness as  the  essential  rtM|uirement  in  mend)ers,  and  the  denial 
of  possible  external  defects,  or  of  possible  poverty  as  consti- 
tuting a  sufficient  reason  for  black-ball. 

With  these  ideals,  the  organization  has  begun  a  new  history, 
and,  thus  earlv,  evidence  of  its  success  is  verv  nuinifest.  The 
chapter  at  present  has  twenty-six  resident  brothers.  The  schol- 
arshij)  has  been  high  this  year  and  the  men  give  ])romise  of 
large  and  extended  work  in  the  varicms  college  activities. 

The  gi'aduate  chapter  of  the  fraternity,  although  in  its 
infancy,  is  one  of  which  the  active  chai)ter  is  j»r<md.  Am<mg  its 
n)end>ers  ai"e  Samuel  H.  French,  nuuiager  of  the  Order  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pittsburgh  Shovel  Works;  Wendell  I*.  Ball,  Divi- 
sion Engin(H»r  of  the  H.  &  ().  Railroad;  Benjamin  H.  Ball, 
Professor  (Jrand  Prairie  Seminary,  Indiana;  James  O.  Else, 
draftsman,  Voungstown,  O. ;  II.  B.  Storer,  Wesley  (i.  Hayes 
and  Charles  R.  Walker,  Professors  at  the  Polish  Institute, 
Cambridge  S]>rings,  Pa.;  Claire  F.  Brockway,  Edwin  Coon, 
Paul  V.  Kline  and  Lynn  M.  Davis,  all  of  whom  have  occupied 
resp<msible  ])ositions  in  the  teaching  ]»rofession  the  past  year. 

R.  E.  Hoffman,  MG. 

KAPPA  ALPHA  THETA 

When  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  entered  Allegheny,  in  1S70,  but 
seven  women  'were  in  attendance  at  the  college,  and  they  only 
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on  grudging  sufferance.  It  was  therefore  a  plucky  achievement 
when  four  of  those  seven  secured  a  charter  from  the  oldest 
Greek  Letter  society  for  women,  at  that  time  a  national  orga- 
nition  of  six  chapters.  The  frown  of  the  Faculty  and  the  ridi- 
cule of  their  fellow  students  effectually  dampened  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  ambitious  four,  however,  and  after  the  graduation 
of  three  of  their  members  in  June,  the  outlook  in  the  fall  was 
so  unpromising  that  the  lone  guard  wisely,  if  reluctantly,  gave 
up  the  charter. 

In  1881  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  assertion  of  women's 
equality  with  men  at  Allegheny.  Mu  Chapter  was  then  perma- 
nently established,  having  a  membership  of  thirteen  the  first 
3'ear  on  its  roll,  as  follows:  Jessie  Dunham  (Stewart),  Minnie 
Saeger  (Van  Kensaelaer),  Alice  Gardner,  Cassia  Patton,  Julia 
McGrew,  Iris  Barr,  Ida  Henderson,  May  Folmer,  Virginia 
Miller  (Lynch),  Emma  Powell  (Nicholls),  Clara  Snyder  (Hol- 
lister),  Cora  Staples  and  Lydia  Wood  (Bodley). 

During  the  six  years  ensuing,  the  society  passed  from  toler 
ation  to  respectful  recognition,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  enjoyed  a  nourishing  existence  wholly  free  from  oppo- 
sition. An  attractive  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Hulings  Hall 
had  become  the  fraternity  home,  and  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  was 
regarded  as  an  integral  factor  in  the  college  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  with  the  advent  of  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma,  Mu  received  the  advantage  of  that  wholesale  rivalry 
which  is  one  of  the  best  incentives  to  excellence,  and  the  sub- 
sequent enlargement  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  circle  increased  this 
beneficial  stimulus.  For  nearlv  three  decades,  Theta's  historv 
at  Allegheny  has  been  that  of  the  usual  pros[)erous  chapter  in 
a  conventional  favorable  environment.  Her  material  growth 
has  been  attested  by  two  changes  of  chapter  hall  for  larger, 
more  pretentious  quarters,  the  handsome  suite  now  occupied  in 
Hulings  having  bc^n  formally  opened  in  the  spring  of  lOOO. 

The  intellectual  standing  of  the  chapter  is  evident  in  the 
list  of  Phi  Beta  Kap[)a  members  at  Allegheny:  Mae  Goft* 
Smith,  \%;  Harriet  Reitze  Coney,  \S7;  Clare  Belle  Howard 
Coale,  'm;  Elvira  Bascom,  '94:  Clara  Campbell,  -05;  Sabra 
Vought,  'J)9;  Ella  Craig  Phelps,  -01  ;  Ruth  Townley,  '0^;  Maud 
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Sliadduck  Byuuni,  '01;  Katherine  Adams  McCuiie,  '07;  Flor- 
ence Grauel  Miller,  '08;  Mary  Sansom  Jones,  '14;  Dorothy  San- 
son!, '13;  Beulah  Grauel,  '13;  Florence  Griswold,  '13;  Ruth 
Dodd,  '14,  and  Gertrude  Hammond,  '14. 

In  the  relation  of  Mu  Chapter  to  the  national  fraternity,  it 
was  honored  in  1900-2  by  having  Mary  E.  S.  Seott  hold  the 
position  of  Grand  Vice-President  and  Grand  Treasurer. 

On  the  alumni  roll  of  the  chapter,  numbering  150  mem- 
bers, are  names  of  women  holding  positions  of  trust  and  dis- 
tinction not  only  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  but  in  foreign 
lands  as  well.  Josephine  Henderson,  as  a  teacher,  Charlotte 
Illingworth,  as  a  missionary  in  India;  Hattie  O.  Johnson, 
Julia  Krech  and  Lettie  Johnston,  in  city  social  service;  Sabra 
V\)Ught,  as  librarian  in  various  colleges;  Dr.  Ella  D.  Goff,  of 
Pittsburgh,  as  a  physician;  Mrs.  Alice  Crittenden  Derby  and 
Florence  Langworthy,  as  writers  of  merit,  are  especially 
worthy  of  mention. 

The  rank  and   file  of  the  fraternity   constitutes  a   body 

whose  influence  for  loyalty  and  aspiration  typifies  the  best 

elements  of  college  womanhood.    In  a  less  tangible,  but  more 

real  field  of  attainment,  Mu  has  striven  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  general  fraternity  ideals  of  scholarship,  sociability  and 

Christian  service,  with  the  measure  of  success  manifest  in  the 

liberal  share  of  honors  accorded  her  members  and  in  their 

identification  with  every  constructive  movement  or  event  of 

the  college.  ^  .  ,^^ 

^  Dorothy  Abrams,  '15. 

KAPPA  KAPPA  GAMMA 

Early  in  the  year  1888,  Gamma  Rho  Chapter  of  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma  was  organized  at  Allegheny  College  with  Kate 
Christv,  Marv  Christv,  Carrie  Frances  Mount,  Bessie  Putnam 
and  Jessie  Smith  as  charter  members.  At  this  time,  the 
Kappas  had  the  largest  woman's  Greek  letter  society  in  the 
country,  with  a  settled  policy  of  entering  only  the  larger  col- 
leges. The  girls  were  greatly  elated  over  securing  a  charter. 
This  was  done  through  the  influence  of  Miss  M.  Adele  Barney 
(now  Mrs.  Wilson),  of  Tan  Chapter,  at  that  time  an  editor 
on  The   Cfiaitatquax,   published   then   in   Meadville.     Mrs. 
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Wilson  is  a  writer  of  some  note  whose  work  appears  in  various 
papers  and  magazines.  The  entire  college  seemed  to  share  in 
the  girls'  elation  and  the  new  chapter  received  a  most  enthusi- 
astic welcome  into  the  (ireek  world. 

The  installation  took  place  Feb.  KJ,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Whiting,  sister  of  »]essie  Smith,  and  after  the  ceremony  re[>re- 
sentatives  from  the  men's  fraternities  gave  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  the  event.  The  chapter  met  with  Miss  Smith  until  -Tune. 
1888,  when  it  was  given  the  southeast  room  on  the  fourth  tioor 
of  Iluling's  Hall.  Later  the  northwest  room  also  was  given 
to  them. 

Gamma  llUo  now  had  a  real  home  and  could  begin  to  fur- 
nish it,  a  process  that  delights  every  woman's  heart.  The 
pleasure  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  gifts  which  each  ot* 
the  fraternities  and  other  friends  sent  to  them.  The  most 
thrilling  gift  came  from  a  friend  of  Lillian  and  Eula  Mannett 
in  New  York.  This  donation  becanu*  a  permanent  active  mem- 
ber of  the  chapter  under  the  cognomen  of  "Mrs.  Potter 
Brown". 

During  these  early  days,  chapter  nuH^tings  were  rather 
strenuous  atfairs.  There  were  no  inherited  fraternity  i^olicies; 
no  older  mendiers  to  instill  established  ideals,  l^elations  to 
the  college  an<l  its  life,  to  the  other  Greek  societies,  and  rela- 
tions of  the  mend)ers  to  each  other,  caused  many  long  and 
heate<l  discussions.  M'ihh  Barney  successfully  impressed  the 
cultural  value  of  fraternal  life.  After  the  business  sessions,  the 
evenings  would  often  be  spent  in  an  animated  discussion  of 
Ibsen's  Nora  Helmar  ov  some  equally  exciting  topic.  In  look- 
ing back,  it  seems  very  significant  that  such  discussions  usually 
centered  alnmt  some  problem  in  the  life  of  women,  and  the 
debates  were  vigorous  and  fearless. 

One  of  the  i)leasant  things  of  this  ])eriod  was  a  reception 
given  for  the  Kappas  by  Miss  Ida  Josephine  Henderson,  Miss 
Ida  Tarbell  and  Miss  Barney,  of  the  CuArTArgrAx  staff.  Also 
there  was  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Mary  Livernuire,  who 
came  to  Meadville  to  lecture.  She  was  a  Kappa  and  undoubt- 
edly did  a  great  deal  to  enlarge  and  ennoble  fraternity  life. 

One  of  the  imj)ortant  events  in  the  history  of  Gannna  lUw 
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Chapter  Wii«  the  (■iitfi-tjiinhi):  of  the  National  Biennial  Conveu- 
tioii  from  Anf;.  2-")  tv  Aii;j.  ;(1.  IJHIH.    TIr'W  were  present  more 
than  two  liiiiiilrtHl  collegi'  wianeii,  reiiri'weiitiii};  nearly  every 
State  in  the  I'nion.    The  college  IniiUlingx  an<l  the  men's  fra- 
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ti'itiiry  iK.nses  were  jilaceil  at  tlie  »1is|>(»»!il  (if  the  gnewts.  The 
(lays,  (if  i-onrse.  were  ileviited  to  hnsinesK.  the  eveiiiiips  to  fes- 
tivities. Thei-e  was  a  reception  t()  the  (Iraml  Conneil;  Alpha 
I'hi  <)m<'^a  pive  a  must  i-hannJnf;  niiisieale:  next  wiis  a  hiwii 
fete  to  ]ncseiit  Ihe  Ka]>|ias  tci  (he  town  iieoi)Ie;  an<l  the  fitting; 
tinah>.  ihe  haiKpiet. 
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There  is  nothing  very  exciting  in  the  history  of  Gamma 
Rho.  Its  life  has  been  healthy  and  vigorous.  Its  iiiembers 
have  entered  into  the  life  of  the  college  to  the  fullest  degree, 
and,  leaving  college,  they  have  entered  into  the  life  of  the 
world  in  the  same  whole-hearted  fashion.  Of  our  charter 
members,  Kate  Christy  is  the  wife  of  T.  (\  Blaisdell,  now 
President  of  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.  Mary  Christy  died 
after  a  brief  but  promising  career  as  a  physician.  Carrie 
Mount  died  very  soon  after  graduating.  Bessie  Putnam  is  a 
writer  of  recognized  merit.  Her  work  has  been  accepted  and 
]iublished  by  forty  papers  and  magazines,  including  The  Sci- 
entific American^  Harpers'  Bazaar,  Siccess.  Jessie  Smith 
Trumper  is  a  successful  physician  in  Cleveland  and  is  equally 
successful  as  a  home-maker. 

Very  early  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  obtained  a  strong  foot- 
hold in  Meadville.  Her  local  members  have  alwavs  been  a 
source  of  strength  and  pride.  They  are  active  in  club,  in  so- 
ciety, in  church,  in  civic  work,  in  charitable  enterprises  and  in 
the  homes.  The  Kappa  girls  have  been  interested  and  capable 
in  every  line  of  work.  Several  have  engaged  successfully  in 
college  settlements. 

Indeed,  in  1907,  Louise  Bolard  Moore,  as  a  result  of  her 
study,  published  a  book,  ^*Wage  Earners'  Budgets'',  a  work  of 
such  value  as  to  bring  her  national  recognition.  Finetta 
Porter  Sackett  and  Leone  McLean  have  rendered  important 
services  along  sociological  lines. 

Winnie  Kate  Mount  and  Gertrude  Hastings  Transeau  are 
successful  physicians.  Grace  Van  Woert  Henderson  has  pub- 
lished a  small  collection  of  worthy  poems,  whose  circulation 
has  not  been  made  public.  Katharine  Dewey  Wilson,  as  a 
newspaper  writer,  has  won  recognition.  Many  of  the  girls 
have  made  excellent  teachers.  Helen  McClintock,  Professor  of 
German  and  Dean  of  Women  in  Geneva  College,  is  a  notable 
example.  So  also  is  »[essie  Marvin,  in  the  Margaret  Morrison 
School,  Carnegie  Institute.  Helen  lleiner  is  a  promising  voca- 
list, winning  the  contralto  i)rize  lately  in  the  Eisteddfod. 

The  following  alumni  have  won  the  key  of  I*hi  Beta  Kappa: 
Mrs.  Mary  Colter  English,  '08;  Mrs.  Georgiana  Crane  Muller, 
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'00 ;  Mrs.  Ruth  Hay  Dunlap,  '00 ;  Mrs.  Blanche  Beecher  Hatch, 
'01 ;  Miss  Dema  Bard,  '02 ;  Mrs.  Erma  Rogers  Waid,  '03 ;  Miss 
Helen  McClintock,  '04;  Miss  Winifred  Terry,  '04;  Mrs.  Elsie 
Ball  Stone,  '06 ;  Mrs.  Mary  Nicholls  Maxwell,  '09 ;  Miss  Hazel 
Emery,  '10;  Miss  Elizabeth  Ling,  '12;  Mrs.  Mary  Sowash 
Hughes,  '12. 

Out  of  one  hundred  forty  girls  who  were  members  of  Gamma 
Rho  Chapter  before  1913,  eighty-eight  are  married.  This  num- 
ber includes  sixty  per  cent  of  her  Phi  Beta  Kappa  roll.  This  is 
a  significant  fact  and  better  describes  the  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma  girls  than  any  other  thing  that  could  be  said.  With 
their  fine  intelligence,  their  cultivated  minds,  their  modern  out- 
look, they  are  still  the  womanly  women  who  love  home  and 
family  life.  Just  as  smart  and  forceful  as  those  women  who 
today  are  making  independent  names  for  themselves,  these 
many  Kappas  are  realizing  the  fullness  of  life  in  becoming  verj' 

successful  wives  and  mothers. 

Jean  Frey,  '95. 

ALPHA  CHI  OMEGA 

Blessed  be  that  genus  of  the  human  family  known  as 
cousins!  The  particular  relative  in  mind  is  Mary  Satterfield, 
an  Alpha  Chi  from  Northwestern  University,  who,  through 
correspondence  with  her  cousins,  Zannie  Tate  and  Elizabeth 
Tate,  of  Meadville,  was  the  direct  means  of  the  installment  in 
Meadville  of  Delta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Chi  Omega. 

Weighty  secrets  had  been  passing  back  and  forth  between 
Chicago  and  Meadville  in  the  winter  of  1890,  unconscious 
though  the  mailman  had  been.  But  the  letters  and  the  mys- 
terious whisperings  in  a  certain  set  of  girls,  who  were  stu- 
dents at  Allegheny  College  and  at  the  Meadville  Conservatory 
of  Music,  were  to  culminate  in  a  meeting  of  seven  girls  at  the 
Tate  home  on  Spring  Street  on  the  afternoon  of  January  29, 
1891.  At  that  meeting,  Miss  Satterfield,  from  Northwestern 
University,  and  Miss  Price,  from  De  Pauw  University,  were 
present  and  took  charge  of  the  installation  of  Delta. 

Seven  girls  were  initiated  that  day:  Antoinette  Snyder 
(Mrs.  Manley  O.  Brown),  Fern  Pickard,  '95,  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Stev- 
ens) ;  Ruby  Krick,  '90,  (Mrs.  Thaddeus  Evans) ;  May  Tinker* 
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'96,  (Mrs.  George  F.  Ban* j  ;  May  Bredeii,  Zauiiie  Tate,  '92, 
(Mrs.  Luther  P.  Osgood),  and  Elizabeth  Tate,  '90,  (Mrs.  Alex- 
ander P.  Wilson).  That  evening,  Mrs.  Juvia  O.  Hull,  Director 
of  the  Conservatory,  and  Miss  Mary  Pinnev,  also  a  member  of 
its  Faculty,  were  initiated  as  honorary  members. 

k    7  • 

The  next  morning  the  seven  charter  members,  one  full  day 
old,  were  eager  to  learn  with  what  degree  of  cordiality  they 
would  be  received  into  the  Meadville  Greek  Letter  world,  and 
straightway  sallie<l  forth  in  a  body  to  college  chapel  with  trepi- 
dation in  their  hearts.  All  fear  was  instantly  dispelled  for 
Alpha  Chi  Omega  was  welcomed  by  the  other  fraternities  with 
true  Pan-Hellenic  s])irit.  More  formal  recognition  came,  a  few 
weeks  later,  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  from  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma  to  attend  a  i>arty  given  for  all  the  fraternities.  It  is 
surely  a  worthy  fact  to  go  down  in  history  that  at  this  func- 
tion one  of  our  charter  members  first  met  her  future  husband, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Kappa  l\si  Fraternity. 

After  the  first  year,  the  social  affairs  of  Al])ha  Chi  Omega 
were  many  in  the  form  of  teas,  recitals,  spreads,  rece])tions  and 
banquets.  For  the  first  two  years,  the  fraternity  meetings  were 
held  in  a  snmll  room  in  the  Conservatory  buihling,  at  the 
corner  of  Liberty  and  Chestnut  Streets.  In  1894,  Delta  took 
possession  of  the  third  floor  of  the  house,  one  long  room  with 
sloping  mansard  walls.  A  photograph  of  the  room,  taken  by 
Dr.  Montgomery,  one  of  Allegheny's  beloved  professors,  dis- 
plays the  vastness  of  the  room  and  its  attractive  arrangement. 
Here  the  chapter  remained  until  1901,  when  a  change  was 
made  to  the  Shryock  property  on  East  Chestnut  Street. 

After  two  years,  a  new  location  was  taken  up  in  the  Flood 
Building,  on  Park  Avenue,  where  the  Conservatory,  now  called 
the  I^ennsylvania  College  of  Music,  was  established.  Delta 
next  rented  two  rooms  on  Highland  Avenue,  and  the  final  move 
was  to  the  front  fourth  floor  of  Huling's  Hall. 

Delta  was  hostess  for  the  Fourth  National  Convention  of 
Alpha  (^hi  Omega  in  1896,  Ai)ril  8-10.  Margaret  Barber,  '96, 
now  Mrs.  C.  K.  Bowen,  presided  over  the  sessions.  At  that 
time  there  were  twenty-one  active  members  and  nine  resident 
alumna?.    The  social  features  were  a  niusicale,  receptions  and 
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a  banquet  at  the  Commercial  Hotel  (the  present  Lafayette)  at 
which  Mrs.  Juvia  O.  Hull  was  toastmi stress. 

Delta  was  again  honored  in  1904  when  the  Ninth  National 
Convention  was  held  in  Meadville,  November  2-4.  Bertha 
8ackett,  '03,  (Mrs.  W.  V.  Haynes),  was  then  Grand  Secretary. 
The  social  program  of  the  convention  consisted  of  receptions  by 
the  authorities  of  Allegheny  College  and  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Music  and  the  sororities  at  Allegheny.  The  closing 
banquet  was  at  Saegertown  Inn  with  Miss  Jessie  Merchant,  '01, 
as  toastmistress.  The  fraternity  of  Alpha  Chi  Omega  was 
steadily  expanding  and  alumni  of  Delta  had  a  share  in  that 
growth. 

The  following  had  been  Grand  Council  officers:  Zannie 
Tate,  '92,  Oct.,  1891-Feb.,  1898,  Grand  Secretary;  Charlotte 
Webber,  Feb.,  1893-Mar.,  1894.  Grand  Vice-President;  Charlotte 
Webber,  Mar.,  1894- Apr.,  1890,  Grand  President;  Virginia  Por- 
ter, '97,  Mar.,  1894-Apr.,  1890,  Grand  Secretary;  Gertrude  Og- 
den,  Apr.,  1890-I)ec.,  1899,  Grand  Treasurer;  Florence  Harper, 
'92,  Dec,  1899-Nov.,  1902,  Grand  Treasurer;  Alta  Moyer,  '03, 
Nov.,  1902-1903,  Grand  Secretary;  Bertha  Sackett,  '03,  1903- 
1905,  Grand  Secretary;  Bertha  Sackett,  '03,  1905-1906,  Grand 
Vice-President;  Fay  Barnaby  Kent,  '02,  1908-1915,  Grand  Vice- 
President;  Grace  Hammond  Holmes,  1910-1912,  Grand  His- 
torian; Grace  Hammond  Holmes,  1912-1915,  President  of  At- 
lantic Province. 

Literary  honors  w.ere  won  by  Lucy  Loane,  '11,  prize  given 
by  The  Lyre  for  original  legend,  and  by  Celia  McClure,  '12, 
author  of  ^*The  Fraternity  Symphony."  The  chapter  won  The 
Lyre  loving  cup  for  1913-14. 

The  beautiful  new  initiation  ceremony,  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  in  1910  at  the  Detroit  Convention  and  used  for 
the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1912,  was  largely  the  result  of  the 
research  work  of  Fay  Barnaby  Kent,  '02,  who  has  brought 
great  honor  to  Delta  Chapter  by  her  untiring  enthusiastic  work 
for  Alpha  Chi  Omega. 

The  Alpha  Chi  Alumuje  Chapter,  in  which  Alleghenians  are 
most  interested  because  of  the  unusual  number  of  Delta  girlb 
in  its  mend)ership,  is  Gamma  Gamma  Chapter  in  New  York 
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City.  Miss  Olive  Porter,  a  Delta  girl,  was  also  an  active  mem- 
ber of  Gamma  Gamma  until  last  vear  when  she  removed  to 
Paris  to  study  French  and  gather  dramatic  material.  She  is 
now  a  war  correspondent.  As  a  playwright,  she  is  the  author 
of  The  Ringmaster. 

Margaret  Barber  Bowen,  of  Meadville,  author,  is  a  contri- 
butor of  prose  and  verse  to  Atlantic  Monthly,  Century, 
Harper's,  Outing^  Boston  Transcript,  Springfield  Repub- 
lican and  children's  periodicals.  For  a  time  she  was  on  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  staff.  Mrs.  Juvia  O.  Hull,  of  Meadville, 
was  head  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  is  director  of  the 

Oratorio  Societv. 

* 

The  history  of  Delta  is  comjdete  only  with  mention  of  the 
loval  Meadville  Alumna?  Club.  The  members  in  town  have 
always  been  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  chapter  at  Allegheny. 
The  club  has  a  roll  of  twentv-nine,  whose  secretarv  is  Mrs.  Rubv 
Marsh  Eldred,  '08.  The  active  chapter  endeavors  always  to 
perform  its  share  of  college  activities  and  gains  its  quota  of 
honors.  It  has  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  members,  of 
whom  fifty-one  received  the  A.  B.  degree.  History  is  still  in 
the  nuiking  and  the  story  of  Alpha  Chi's  further  success  and 
failures  must  be  left  to  fhe  narrator  of  2015.  Everv  member 
of  Alpha  Chi  Omega  will  ever  strive  to  make  the  Now  Alle 
gheny  proud  to  claim  the  fraternity  as  its  daughter,  for  thus 
its  worth  to  the  college  is  fully  realized. 

Lucille  Lippiti^,  '15. 

ALPHA  GAMMA  DELTA 

The  history  of  the  local  society,  Theta  Sigma,  and  of  Alpha 
Gamma  Delta,  the  national  sororitv,  reflects  the  virility  and 
energy  of  the  New  Allegheny.  The  close  natural  friendship  of 
six  kindred  spirits  antedated  the  actual  formation  of  the  Greek 
Letter  group  by  more  than  a  year.  The  soroi'ity  was  the  result 
of  careful  planning  on  the  part  of  the  girls  reinforced  by  the 
advice  of  the  faculty.  With  plans  matured  and  approved,  it 
came  forth  as  Theta  Sigma  on  Dec.  10,  1904,  with  six  founders 
and  three  freshmen,  to  which  a  fourth  was  soon  added.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  the  founding  of  another  fraternity  among  the 
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young  woineu.  The  generous  support  of  the  Faculty  and  kindly 
greetings  from  the  sororities  wci-e  an  encouragement  to  the 
new  organization.  Because  of  this  hearty  welcome  into  the 
world  of  Greeks,  many  early  difficulties  and  trials  were  not 
experienced  by  Tlieta  Sigma. 

The  records  of  the  individual 
students  making  up  the  sorority 
were  well  and  favorably  known; 
working  together  with  a  common 
aim  enabled  them  to  make  good  pro- 
gress. After  two  years  of  »orority 
life,  this  tribute  was  paid  the  chap- 
ter: "There  is  but  one  common 
testimony  a»  to  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual excellence  of  the  individuals 
in  Theta  Sigma.  In  every  way  they 
stand  today  the  etjual  in  ability, 
MiBB  Rowiej  worth  and  college  esteem   witb  the 

long  established  sororities."  The  earnestness  of  the  tiorority 
met  with  genuine  appreciation  in  the  college  world  and  its 
growth  was  ste.idy.  The  founders  were:  Edith  Rowley,  '05; 
Katherine  M.  McAlister,  '00;  Mabel  E.  Tleane,  '00;  Florence  L. 
Bates,  '07;  Wynoim  M.  Baker.  '08;  Lucy  H.  Wright.  '08.  The 
Freshmen  members  were:  May  K.  Hart,  Edith  J.  Thompson, 
Erma  M.  Kibler  and  Josettc  H.  Beebe. 

The  first  home  of  the  sorority  was  in  the  Library.  In  the 
fall  of  1005,  the  pi-esent  sorority  suites  in  Huling's  Hall  were 
finished  and  Theta  Sigma  chose  the  rooms  now  occupied  by 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta. 

The  early  struggles  incident  to  establishment  and  growth 
were  not  dissimilar  to  tbose  of  any  local  fraternity.  But  never 
in  her  history  did  Theta  Sigma  regret  the  steps  taken  in 
founding  a  new  soi-ority  or  encounter  difiUcnlties  that  were  not 
overcome.  Its  growth  has  been  steady,  its  development  well 
balanced  and  its  enthusiasm  never  failing. 

As  the  fraternity  gained  in  strength  and  perfected  its  orga- 
nization, a  grand  chapter  was  formed  with  officers  and  an 
annual  convention.    It  had  made  a  distinct  and  well  recognized 
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place  for  itself  and  received  the  unsolicited  recognition  from 
the  other  sororities  of  an  invitation  to  join  the  Pan-Heavenly 
organization. 

Advances  had  been  received  from  several  of  the  smaller 
national  sororities  but  were  rejected  as  unsuitable.  The  fra- 
ternity was  strong  in  itself  and  saw  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
an  alliance  with  these  societies.  Finally  Alpha  Gamma  Delta 
and  Theta  Signm  entered  upon  negotiations  which  resulted  in 
an  affiliation  in  1010.  On  Feb.  28  of  that  year,  Kappa  of  Alpha 
Gamma  Delta  was  installed  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by 
officers  from  the  parent  chapter  in  Syracuse.  A  marked  simi- 
larity in  forms,  ideals  and  government  made  the  transition 
easy.  Under  the  new  name,  the  former  strong  sorority  life  and 
high  ideals  of  Theta  Sigma  have  been  upheld. 

The  sorority  has  graduated  thirty -eight  members,  three- 
fourths  of  all  its  initiates  up  to  1912.  In  the  ten  years  of  its 
life  it  has  had  five  presidents  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  first 
president  of  the  Student  Government  Association  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Theta  Sigma.  Several  alumni  have  taken  advanced 
work  in  universities.  Oratorical  and  society  prizes,  athletic 
honors  and  class  and  club  officers  verify  the  early  promise  and 
high  ideals  of  participation  in  all  avenues  of  college  life  set 
before  the  members.  Two  members  have  received  the  A.  M. 
degree  from  the  college. 

The  active  and  alumni  niembei*ship  at  present  numbers 
sixty-nine.  The  following  have  been  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society:  Mabel  E.  Deane,  'OG;  Lillian  Hepfinger,  'OS; 
Rose  M.  Kauffman,  '10;  Ethel  M.  Berry,  '10;  Margaret  Hyde 
Beebe,  '10;  Mollie  Bassett,  '11.  Three  members  have  been  in 
the  faculty  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

The  courage  and  strength  of  youth  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
real  attainment  give  Alpha  Gamma  Delta  a  foundation  which 
she  believes  will  make  the  opportunities  of  the  second  century 
of  Allegheny  an  added  stimulus  to  high  endeavor  for  the  col- 
lege, to  a  strong  life  in  the  sorority  and  a  wider  influence  on 
the  world  through  her  members  as  they  go  out  into  life. 

MoLLiE  Bassett,  '11. 
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THE  COMMONS  CLUB 

The  Commons  Club,  the  newest  of  the  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, is  the  outgrowth  of  a  loose  organization  of  the  non 
fraternity  men  of  the  college,  known  as  the  Teutonic  Associ- 
ation. This  association,  which  was  supposed  automatically 
to  include  in  its  membership  all  non-fraternity  men,  had  as 
practically'  its  only  function  the  holding  of  an  annual  ban- 
quet, and  this  banquet  was  an  atfair  of  varying  success.  The 
Toastmasters  were  as  follows:  in  1903,  B.  F.  Williamson,  in 
1904,  A.  C.  Saxman,  in  1906,  R.  M.  Stuntz,  in  1907,  C.  W.  Gill, 
in  1908,  W.  L.  McKinney,  in  1909,  Prof.  J.  D.  Hyskell,  in  1910, 
H.  N.  Gould. 

During  the  jear  of  1913  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
some  members  of  the  Teutonic  Association  that  a  national 
organization  of  non-fraternity  men,  the  Federation  of  Com- 
mons Clubs,  existed,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken  until  the 
fall  of  1914,  when  ai)plication  was  made  to  the  Faculty  for 
permission  to  organize  a  Commons  Club.  The  permission  was 
granted,  and  after  the  taking  of  various  necessary  steps,  the 
local  club  was  installed  as  the  Allegheny  Chapter  of  the 
National  Feileration  of  Commons  Clubs  on  February'  12,  1915. 
The  aim  of  the  Commons  Club  is  to  secure  for  non-fraterni- 
ty men  the  same  privileges,  the  same  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities for  development  as  are  afforded  to  the  members  of 
the  older  fraternities.  It  upholds  the  ideals  of  democracy, 
service  and  brotherhood  by  extending  these  advantages  to 
every  man,  the  only  requirement  for  membership  being  that 
of  good  moral  character.  The  chapter  has  made  excellent 
progress,  considering  its  youth.  A  large  dwelling  house  on 
North  Main  Street  has  been  rented  for  a  club-house,  and  most 
of  the  members  are  now  rooming  there.  The  club  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  twenty-five  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the 
greatest  future  and  growth  and  prosperity. 

C.  A.  Nash,  '16. 

TEUTONIA 
The  nou-sorority  women  of  the  college,  who  had  long  felt 
the  need  of  a  closer  organization,  founded,  in  1910,  the  Ten- 
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tonia  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  ciosei" 
social  relationship  and  opportimitj'  among  all  iion-sorority 
women  of  the  college.  The  first  officers  were  Oma  B.  Stoner. 
1911,  president;  Ida  F.  Preston,  1911,  vice-pi-esident;  Kather- 
ine  Wheeling,  1912,  treasurer;  and  Adelaide  Reinler,  1912, 
secretarj'.  Other  founders  were  Alice  Strickland,  l*.^.  Sey 
mour,  Jennie  Goodrich.  Viola  Simpson  and  Lovina  Sa^er. 
The  organization  received  a  vigorous  impetus  at  the  be- 
ginning tlirougli  the  altruistic  efforts  and  splendid  enthusi- 
asms of  the  founders;  and  its  strong  and  steady  growth  indi 
cates  the  fulfillment  of  a  gi-eat  need.  Teutonia  gives  her  mem- 
bers opportunity  for  leadership,  Jiud  supplies  the  entoupiige 
nient  and  the  training;  her  friendships  are  broad  and  all-em- 
bracing; her  ideals  are  wholesome;  her  standards  high.  Nor 
the  least  of  her  efforts  is  to  maintain  a  high  scholastic  standard 
among  her  members;  Teutouia  has  had,  since  1919.  more  Phi 
Beta  TCappa  members  than  any  other  woman's  organization 
in  the  collepe  in  the  same  time.  The  Teutonia  women  have 
taken  part  in  every  phase  of  college  life,  and  have  been,  by 
iudividual  personality  and  cooperative  effort,  a  great  fac- 
tor for  good  in  the  college. 

LorisK  G<.[-U>,  n\ 
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THE    FACULTY 

N  the  len^b  of  service  of  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Alle- 
gheny College  the  record  is  al- 
most as  remarkable  as  that  of 
the  eight  presidents,  another 
sening  hut  a  single  year,  who 
rounded  ont  a  century  of  oflfi- 
rial  activity,  and  of  these  the 
present  executive  has  yet  a 
good  many  days  ahead  of  him. 
Of  the  sixteen  men  who  held 
chairs  of  instruction  from  1833 
to  ISS-t.  the  average  duration 
of  a  professorship  was  fifteen  years.  Only  six  men  served  less 
than  teu  years. 

Their  connection  with  tlie  college  has  been  a  verv'  vital  one. 
Many  a  student  in  after  years  has  reali/x'd  that  the  personality 
met  in  the  class  room  was  the  most  formative  influence  of  his 
career.  Services  have  been  rendered  with  a  whole  hearted 
loyalty  to  Allegheny  and  a  .self  sacriiice  that  place  this  body  of 
men  in  the  front  rank  of  the  founders  and  the  makers  of  the 
college. 

Bishop  JIatthew  Simi'son.  vice-president  of  Allegheiiy  Col- 
lege and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  18:i"-9, 
was  born  in  Cadiz,  O.,  June  21.  1811.  His  father  James  came 
from  Tyrone  county,  Ireland,  to  America  in  1733  and  settled 
at  Pittsburgh.  Engaging  in  manufacturing  weavers'  leeds,  he 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  married  in  ISOG  Sarah  Tmgley,  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Within  a  year  after  Mat- 
thew's birth,  the  father  died.  An  uncle  Matthew  directed  the 
education  of  the  lad.  who  became  well  versed  in  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics  and  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew.     The  youth  read 
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widely  tniil  IIk'  cmiiiwls  »f  llio  clik'i"  Miitllii'w  Siiii[>si»ii.  vlio 
was  It'll  years  in  llie  Oliio  Sfiiatc.  wi'ii*  uf  ft't'siT  jiriH-tiral 
valiio  to  llie  niiihitioiis  sclioliir. 

l)i-.  Homer  J.  Clark,  eoiiiiiiji  lo  ('atliz  as  the  ajteiiT  cjf  Miidi- 
soii  rollefie.  tii-eii  his  ]iiir|iusi*  to  wek  :i  lii^het-  tMliii-aliiiii.   After 


Matthew  SImpiun.  VIce-tTcKldcnt.  1837-9 

a  year  in  Mailisiiii.  iKHoiiiiii;;  a  tutor  there,  he  ivtnriie<l  to  Oliin 
to  leacli  sdiool.  He  iK>ssesse(l  also  iiuiih  iiiecliaiiieal  skill,  l>iit 
liis  fliial  <'lioi(-e  uf  a  iirofessiuit  was  iiiiHlieiiie.  After  i-eailitif; 
tliree  years,  he  l«'t;aii  |H'a<'li<e  in  May.  IS^Ci.  In  -hily  of  tlie 
same  year  his  name  was  |iresenleit  by  his  s|nnisor  of  Ma<1isoii 
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College,  Dr.  Charles  Elliott,  to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in 
session  at  Meadville  for  admission  as  a  preacher  on  trial.  The 
young  physician  gave  up  excellent  prospects  and  a  lucrative 
business  to  enter  the  ministry. 

After  a  year  in  the  itineranc}-,  he  was  much  discouraged, 
but  bv  the  earnest  advice  of  Matthew  Thoburn,  of  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  the  father  of  Bishop  J.  M.  Thoburn,  he  continued  in  the 
work.  The  next  assignment  was  to  Pittsburgh,  in  association 
with  Kev.  William  Hunter,  later  a  professor  in  Allegheny.  The 
influence  of  Dr.  Martin  Ruter  and  Dr.  Clark  brought  Matthew 
Simpson  to  the  college  faculty  at  Meadville.  He  wrote  of  his 
work  thus:  *^I  had  charge  of  six  classes,  embracing  those  in 
natural  science,  sometimes  one  or  two  in  mathematics  and 
occasionally  one  in  languages.  The  library  of  the  college  was 
large  for  those  daj^s  and  among  other  books  had  a  collection  of 
the  church  fathers  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  I  prized  highly 
and  carefull}^  read." 

Dr.  Elliott  wrote  him  from  the  \Vkstp:rx  (Christian  Advo- 
cate at  Cincinnati  to  read  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  become  acquainted  with  all  the  great  questions  of  con- 
troversy as  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Allegheny  library.  In 
the  note  books  of  this  professor  of  science  are  found  outlines 
on  Origen,  taken  from  the  reply  to  Celsus,  on  Sale's  Koran, 
extracts  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  abstracts  of  Calvin's 
"Institutes"  and  citations  from  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Lyman 
Beecher.  It  was  a  rich  store  house  in  Bentley  Hall  from  which 
to  draw  and  one  of  his  colleagues  expressed  the  conviction  that 
the  years  spent  in  the  professorship  at  Meadville  advanced 
Matthew  Simpson  more  than  any  of  the  students. 

The  tenor  of  college  life  ran  very  evenly  in  the  Thirties. 
Professor  Sim])son  dwelt  in  intimate  relations  with  the  stu- 
dents. A  group  met  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  his  home  to 
read  the  Greek  Testament.  He  visited  the  country  miles 
around  to  preach  and  assist  in  revival  services.  He  regarded 
his  experience  in  Allegheny  as  contributing  much  to  his  later 
usefulness.  After  his  success  at  Asburv  Universitv,  he  refused 
other  college  presidencies  and  became  editor  of  the  Advocate 
at  Cincinnati  in   1S48.     His  opposition  to  slaverj'  made  him 
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in  1852  a  Bishop  and  during  the  war  the  fame  of  his  elo- 
quence as  the  champion  of  the  North  filled  the  nation.  Bishop 
Simpson  returned  to  Meadville  in  various  official  relations 
through  the  years.  The  student  body  felt  itself  much  honored 
when  he  presided  in  Januar}',  1865,  at  a  session  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Literary  Society  of  which  organization  he  was  an  hon- 
orary member.  The  college  has  a  just  pride  in  the  career  of 
its  early  professor  and  adopted  son. 

William  M.  Burton,  A.  M.,  preceptor,  1835,  professor  of 
ancient  languages,  1836,  of  mathematics,  1837-40,  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1808,  and  removed  to  Erie  County,  Pa.,  in  1812. 
He  was  a  student  at  Madison  College  and  completed  his  train- 
ing at  Wesleyan  University  in  1834.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Erie  Conference  at  the  time  of  its  fornmtion  in  Meadville  in 
1836.  Burton  was  a  competent  instructor  and  preached  with 
acceptance.  When  he  resigned  his  chair,  he  withdrew  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  to  enter  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal. He  became  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Cleveland,  in 
1842.    He  died  in  Michigan  in  1854. 

Rev.  George  W.  Clarke,  D  I).,  Class  of  1835,  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  18^^7-1843,  vice-president  and  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  1846-1854,  was  the  first  member  of  the  Faculty 
who  was  an  alumnus  of  the  college.  He  was  bom  in  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  July  10,  1810,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July 
18,  1892,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  he  was  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Allegheny.  Early  proposing  to  enter  the  ministi-^'  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  he  enrolled  in  Western  Reserve  College  at  Hud- 
son, Ohio.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
and  finished  his  Senior  year  in  Allegheny  College.  After  two 
years  in  the  pastorate  he  was  called  by  his  alma  mater  to  its 
staff. 

As  a  teacher,  he  was  a  general  favorite  with  tlie  students. 
The  professor  was  very  tall  and  slim,  mild  mannere<l  and  a 
model  of  courtesy.  While  he  was  dignified,  he  was  always  ap- 
proachable by  his  classes.  He  was  not  severe  in  his  require- 
ments in  the  class  room,  but  willing  to  excuse  delinquencies. 
At  the  time  the  college  closed  he  sened  as  pastor  in  James- 
town, N.  Y. 
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He  was  one  of  tlie  leudiii};  meu  in  tUe  Erie  Conference  at  its 
annnal   sessions.     He  early  espoused  the  anti-slaverj'  cause, 
wLeii  it  van  very  nnpopular  to  be  an  abolitionist.     He  contin- 
ne<l  in  all  the  utonny  times  that  followed  a  prudent  but  able 
advocate  of  fi'eedoui.     He 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  historic  General  Con- 
ference of  1844.     He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Con- 
fei-euce  of  1848,  of  1856,  in 
fact    of    six    quadrennial 
Methodist  gatherings. 

I'rofessor  Clarke  was  a 
zealous  defender  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of 
his  denomination.  He  eu- 
};aged  in  a  debate  of  sev- 
eral days  with  an  eminent 
I'resbyterian  clergyman 
in  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  on 
the  principles  of  Calvin- 
ism. In  Mendville,  he 
look  part  in  the  controver- 
sy with  the  I'nitarians  at 
the  time  Calvin  Kingsley 
was  giviTig  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses in  defense  of  the 
1  while  teaching  wrote  a 
discussing   the   leading 


ProfeflaoT  Q^orgi 


Trinitarian  position.  Clarke  also 
ti-eatise  entitled  ''Christ  Crucitied' 
tenets  of  orthodoxy. 

In  1S."»4  he  retnrne*!  to  the  active  pastorate,  serving  the 
leading  churches  and  being  presiding  elder.  When  the  East 
Ohio  Conference  was  formed  in  1S7G,  he  became  a  member  and 
was  appointed  financial  agent  of  Allegheny  College,  continu- 
ing until  1S80.  He  then  came  to  the  Erie  Conference  and  was 
an  assistant  pastor  in  Meadville,  ISS.t-lRS-'S.  when  he  took  a 
superannated  relation.  Ki^  was  made  a  Tnisree  of  Allegheny 
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College  in  1870.  His  ambition  was  to  round  out  fifty  years  of 
service  in  his  church.  He  was  permitted  to  receive  fifty-two 
appointments. 

The  fine  Christian  character  of  Dr.  Clarke  was  reinforced 
by  good  sense,  excellent  judgment  and  clear  thinking.  He  was 
a  man  of  determination  and  of  energy.  The  spirit  oS!  youth 
never  seemed  to  desert  him.  In  his  later  years,  w4th  his  white 
hair,  serene  features  and  tall  form,  he  was  an  impressive  figure. 

Robert  T.  V.  Allen,  professor  of  civil  engineering  and 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics,  1838-1842,  was  born  in 
Maryland  and  from  that  State  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  July  1,  18:30.  In  1834,  he 
became  second  lieutenant  of  the  First  Artillery.  He  was  in 
the  Seminole  war,  fighting  in  the  skirmish  of  Okihumphj^ 
Swamp,  March  30,  18.30.  He  resigned  July  1,  1830,  and  became 
an  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  superintending 
harbor  improvements  on  Lake  Erie,  1830-8.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  the  Erie  Conference  and  invited  to  Allegheny  to 
teach. 

He  was  a  sprightly  little  man,  of  a  very  friendly  disposi- 
tion. He  had  a  slight  impediment  of  speech.  His  own  atten- 
tiveness  and  quickness  of  conception  did  not  always  have  a 
ready  response  from  the  students  and  their  slowniess  had  a 
tendency  to  fret  him.  But  the  new  subject  of  civil  engineenng 
was  very  popular  in  the  college  and  the  instruction  was  thor- 
ough and  practical.  I*rofessor  Allen  was  lost  to  Allegheny 
with  its  reverses  and  Transylvania  University  was  the  gainer 
for  a  few  years.  In  1847,  he  became  the  superintendent  of 
the  Kentucky  Military  Institute;  in  1857,  he  took  charge  of 
the  Bastrop  Military  Institute,  Texas.  In  1801,  Allen  went 
into  the  Confederate  army.  From  1800  to  1874,  he  was  again 
superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Military  School  at  Franklin 
Springs.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Kissimmee  River,  Fla.,  July 
9,  1888. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Ham  next,  I).  D.,  Class  of  1830,  professor 
of  Latin,  1845-1874,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
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18741882,  professor  of  philosopUy.  1882-1885,  librarian,  1885- 
IflOfi,  vicL'-presirtent,  18«;i-1885.  No  almimuB  of  Allegheny  ever 
liad  the  distinction  of 
liiiowing  every  student 
for  more  than  lialf  a 
rentnrj-  save  Dp.  Ham- 
nett.  No  other  man 
gave  BO  years  of  his  life 
to  his  alma  mater  as 
did  he.  Born  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  Jan.  1«.  1816. 
he  acquired  early  a 
grounding  in  tlie  com- 
niou  branelies  here  and 
liecaine  a   boolikeeper. 

He  united  with  the 
Methodist  church  and 
sat  under  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Martin  Kuter, 
Tlie  yonng  man  was 
anibttions  for-  a  higher 
education  and  Kev.  Mat- 
thew Simpson,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Lilierty  Street  Church,  encourageil  him  to  go  to 
Alleglieny  College.  Befoi-e  young  Hamnett  with  two  com- 
))anions  started  on  a  sunnuer  day  in  18:tG  to  wa1l£  to  Meadville. 
ihe  party  went  to  the  study  of  tlie  pastor  for  a  parting  prayer. 
The  pi-eacher  at  Pittsburgh  sent  minute  counsels  to  the  stu- 
dent about  his  work  and  soon  came  himself  to  the  Faculty, 

Our  future  professor  liad  ten  dollars  when  be  left  for 
college.  He,  like  many  others  of  the  time,  boarded  himself. 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  Allegheny  Literary  Society,  'he  tem- 
perance movement  and  other  student  affairs.  After  gradua- 
tion he  conducted  a  flourishing  academy  at  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
He  wa.i  ordained  by  Bishop  Roberts  as  a  deacon  and  advanced 
to  elders'  orders  in  the  Pittsburgli  Conference.  In  1845,  he 
returned  to  Meadville  to  take  a  place  in  the  reopened  college, 
under  the  new  scholarship  plan  of  Dr.  Clark. 
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Dr.  Hamnett,  as  professor  and  citizen,  rounded  out  a  beau- 
tiful, useful  life  of  ninety-four  years,  passing  away  August  29, 
1910.  Presidents  and  Faculty  members  came  and  went,  but 
the  genial  Doctor  held  his  way  serenely.  Much  of  the  admin- 
istrative responsibility,  of  the  college  fell  upon  him  during  the 
ill  health  of  Presidents  Loomis  and  Bugbee.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  material  improvement  of  the  college  qnd  the 
town.  He  traveled  much  in  the  soliciting  of  funds  for  various 
causes. 

The  professor  of  Latin  was  devoted  to  his  work,  though 
his  interests  were  not  exclusively  confined  to  his  department. 
Dr.  Hamnett  until  the  close  of  his  life  was  a  wide  reader  and 
a  ready  speaker  on  many  topics.  He  was  active  in  the  Lit- 
erary Union  of  Meadville  and  prepared  for  it  an  excellent 
sketch  of  the  early  Allegheny.  He  was  the  man  eminently 
fitted  by  intimate  contact  with  the  long  line  of  makers  and 
benefactors  of  the  college  to  have  written  its  history. 

As  a  teacher  he  held  his  students  to  their  tasks.  All  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  dead  languages  and  for  them  his  repri- 
mand was  unsparing.  One  of  the  boys  of  the  Fifties  relates 
an  incident  of  the  class  room,  betraying  the  feelings  of  the  de- 
linquents: "the  professor  sat  at  the  corner  of  the  mantle  by 
the  old  grate.  One  day  before  his  entrance  for  the  ten  o'clock 
period,  the  boys  with  a  red  hot  poker  burned  into  the  oaken 
floor,  in  front  of  his  accustomed  seat  in  a  spot  where  his  eyes 
must  fall,  the  sentiment,  ^Hic  jacet  Hamnett.' " 

After  a  record  of  teaching  for  forty  years,  when  most  men 
retire,  he  took  charge  of  the  library  and  gave  another  quar- 
ter century  of  service  to  the  college.  It  is  as  a  librarian 
that  the  larger  number  of  alumni  now  living  remember  Dr. 
Hamnett.  In  the  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  Ruter  Hall  he 
ruled  over  the  kingdom  of  books.  A  catalogue  written  in  his 
own  careful  hand  still  remains.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of 
how  he  enforced  the  rules  of  the  library.  Coeducation  as  an 
affair  of  conversation  between  the  sexes  did  not  obtain  in  its 
precincts.  The  thoughtless  student,  who  tilted  back  in  the 
chair  as  he  read,  heard  a  voice  at  his  ear,  "young  man,  a  chair 
has  four  legs." 
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A  lasting  monument  of  the  interest  of  Dr.  Hamnett  in 
Methodism  is  the  Stone  Church  in  Meadville.  In  his  official 
relation  to  the  structure  he  observed  every  stone  that  went 
into  the  foundation.  He  was  present  much  of  the  time  as 
the  walls  were  rising.  As  this  sanctuary  stands  today  im- 
pressive in  its  large  proportions  and"  enduring  strength,  so 
Dr.  Hamnett  in  his  college  responsibilities  endeavored  to 
build  men  and  women  into  vigorous,  symmetrical  character. 

His  interest  in  students  was  keen  and  warm.  His  home  was 
the  haven  of  \evy  many  through  the  decades.  His  relations 
were  intimate  and  confidential  with  not  a  few.  The  professor 
kept  his  heart  young  always  so  as  to  attract  the  friendship 
of  the  undergraduates.  He  seldom  forgot  a  student  whom 
he  had  met  in  his  long  career.  After  a  half  century  by  the 
tone  of  the  voice  he  could  name  the  speaker.  Visitors  to 
Meadville  brought  frequently  the  message  from  alumni  widely 
scattered,  "tell  Dr.  Hamnett  that  you  saw  us  and  give  him 
our  greeting." 

The  college  delighted  to  honor  him  for  his  faithful  pro- 
tracted labors.  Upon  his  ninetieth  anniversary  in  1006  a 
unique  service  was  held  in  Ford  Memorial  Chapel.  Roses 
from  the  college  classes  and  purses  of  gold  from  Tnistees  and 
alumni  were  testimonials  of  esteem.  At  night  an  illumin- 
ation of  the  campus  amid  the  January  snow  and  a  great  re- 
ception in  the  beautiful  library  marked  the  year  of  Dr.  Ham- 
nett's  retirement  from  active  duties.  By  a  special  ruling,  he 
was  then  placed  on  the  pension  list  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. 

The  good  Doctor  was  a  man  of  simplicitj^  and  of  gener- 
osity. His  urbanity,  accompanied  by  a  gracious  dignity,  won 
for  him  a  universal  esteem  and  love.  He  attained  a  serenity 
of  soul  that  made  his  presence  a  benediction.  He  had  a  di- 
versity of  talent,  but  always  gave  of  his  best  to  the  college. 
He  felt  he  was  directly  called  of  God  to  his  work  in  Alle- 
gheny. He  was  an  example  of  whole-hearted  devotion  to  his 
alma  mater.  Bishop  Thoburn  in  the  memorial  senice  of  1010 
said  of  him.     **1  have  never  known  a  man  to  make  so  much 
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out  of  a  life  time."     He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  college  from 
1805  to  1910. 

At  his  own  fireside  Dr.  Hamnett  was  a  rare  spirit.  Here 
in  his  latter  davs  he  held  court  over  manv  devoted  friends 
and  admirers.  He  kept  accurately  informed  on  public  affairs. 
He  was  generous  in  appreciation  of  all  progress.  He  rejoiced 
fervently  in  the  notable  advance  of  the  college  in  the  new 
century.  His  life  viewed  as  a  whole  was  like  a  perfect  day 
with  a  lingering  beautiful  twilight  and  there  remained  to 
make  it  complete,  as  he  passed  August  20,  1910,  the  boundary 
into  the  larger  existence,  only  the  Master's,  **Well  done.' 
High  in  Allegheny's  Ilall  of  Fame  stands  the  name  ot*  Jona- 
than Hamnett,  '39,  teacher,  gentleman,  philosopher  and  Chris- 
tian. 

Rkv.  Moses  Crow^  1).  D.,  principal  of  the  preparatory-  de- 
partment, 1841-3,  entered  Allegheny  College  in  18:U  from 
Smethport,  Pa.  He  took  work  in  the  Methodist  ministry  the 
next  year,  but  returned  to  Meadville  to  finish  his  studies  in 
1840.  He  was  greatly  pnzed  as  a  teacher  and  regardcMl  as 
one  of  the  ablest  alumni.  But  he  i)referred  the  puli)it  to  the 
class  room  and  transferre<l  from  the  Erie  to  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference. The  college  in  its  new  prosperity  in  184G  sought  to 
regain  him  in  the  Faculty,  but  he  remained  in  important  pas- 
torates in  New  York  until  1852,  when  he  became  the  principal 
of  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminaiy  and  later  a  professor  in 
Genesee  College.  Ill  health  overtaking  him,  after  a  period  of 
inactivity,  he  died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1859. 

Rev.  Lorenzo  1).  Williams,  A.  M.,  professor  of  natural 
sciences,  1845-02,  vice-president  1857-03,  was  born  in  Cazen- 
ovia,  N.  Y.,  in  1813,  the  son  of  Kev.  Benajah  Williams,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Genesee  Methodist  Conference.  After  his  course 
in  the  seminarv  at  Lima,  where  Professor  John  Barker  was 
one  of  his  instructors,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  and  later 
became  a  member  of  the  Erie  Conference.  He  came  to  his 
work  at  Allgheny  with  a  fine  record  of  several  years'  teach- 
ing. He  was  small  of  stature,  stout,  of  an  active  mind  and 
versiitile  attainments. 
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Professor  Williams  was  a  Dian  of  rigor  and  enthusiasm, 

prosecnting  his  work  with  an  energj'  tliat  inspired  liiw  classes. 

His  Christian  faitli  was  a  dominant  characteristic  and  in  his 

teaching  of  the  sciences  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  his  de- 


Rev.  IxiKnio  D.  Williuiu.  A.  M. 

partinent  led  to  any  conflict  with  religious  truths.  His  bril- 
liant services  in  the  class  room  gave  reputation  to  the  college. 
He  was  active  in  the  comimmity,  often  giving  popular  lectures 
and  carrying  on  outside  investigations.  Chemistry,  astron- 
omy, niinei'alogj-  and  geologj'  were  the  prescribed  courses  in 
college,  geologj-  being  the  favorite  study  of  the  instructor. 

After  a  long  inactive  relation  to  the  Erie  Conference,  he 
was  readmitted  in  LSau  and  took  his  stand  in  that  body  with 
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the  resolute  company  of  Allegheny  professors  and  alumni, 
who  were  the  persistent  champions  of  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
Professor  Williams  was  an  able  controversialist  and  his  arti- 
cles on  freedom  appeared  often  in  the  local  and  church  papers. 
When  Professor  Kingsley  became  the  editor  of  a  denomina 
tioual  periodical,  he  succeeded  him  as  vice  president  of  Alle- 
gheny. He  was  a  fearless  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
new  Republican  party  and,  as  war  drew  nigh,  his  voice  was 
resolute  against  the  South. 

The  professor  encouraged  the  patriotism  of  the  Allegheny 
College  Volunteers  and  sent  his  two  sons  into  the  army.  In 
1862,  he  joined  the  111th  Reg't  as  chaplain.  After  two  years 
campaigning  he  entered  the  active  ministry;  among  various 
appointments,  being  assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Meadville,  and  acting  as  financial  agent  of  the  college.  From 
1857  to  1878  he  was  a  member  of  the  Centenary  Board  of  the 
Erie  Conference.  He  maintained  a  lively  interest  in  public 
affairs,  being  a  vigorous  supporter  of  local  option.  This  posi- 
tion of  his  led  to  curious  hoax  in  1873  sprung  by  two  liquor 
opponents.  They  spread  the  report  he  had  been  killed  in  a 
runaway  near  his  farm  east  of  town.  The  news  got  into  the 
Cleveland  Leader  and  an  obituary  was  being  printed  by  the 
Christian  Advocate,  when  a  correction  reached  Pittsburgh 
and  stopped  the  presses. 

Professor  Williams  held  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Mead- 
ville from  1873  to  1878.  He  was  an  influential  and  highly 
respected  citizen.  Just  the  week  before  his  demise,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  church  periodical  a  remarkable  article  ex- 
pressive of  his  personal  creed  and  entitled,  "For  now  we  know 
in  part."     His  death  came  suddenly,  October  14,  1878. 

Rev.  William  Hunter,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Biblical  Literature,  1857-70,  was  born  in  Ireland,  May  26,  1811 
and  came  to  eastern  Pennsylvania  when  a  child.  Hearing  of 
Madison  College  he  travelled  on  foot  westward  to  enljter  as  a  stu- 
dent in  1830.  Here  he  became  a  protege  of  Professor  Charle«i 
Elliott  and  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  when  the  college 
was  closed.     So  well  had  he  profited  by  his  ^.raining  and  so 
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favorably  was  his  worth  esteemed  that  within  two  years  aftec 
the  foundiu^r  of  the  ("oskekbnck  Journal,  Ihe  young  preacher 
was  elected  its  editor,  holding  the  place  from  1836  1o  1840. 
Aijaiii,  the  General  Conference  of  Metliodism  chose  him   t" 


Rev.  WilUam  BunUr   D.  D. 

same  jiosition  for  two  quadi-eiiniuniSj  1844  to  1852,  the  period- 
ical heing  named  the  PiTTsm:R»iH  Christian  Advocate. 

Dr.  Hunter  in  all  these  years  was  the  firm  friend  of  Alle- 
gheny College  and  the  editorial  colunins  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ui-ge  the  claims  of  the  institution  upon  its  Meth- 
odist readers.  Accordingly  when  the  Biblical  Department  was 
created  in  18r>.'>,  Dr.  Hunter  was  invited  to  take  direition  of 
it.     He  showed  much  zeal  for  the  new  foundation  and  created 
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a  strong  esprit  de  corps  among  the  ministerial  students.  He 
organized  the  Biblical  Literary-  Society  and  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  increase  of  the  religious  life  of  the  college. 

The  Biblical  professor  was  a  man  of  solid  attainments. 
He  was  plain  and  unpretentious  in  appearance,  rather  easy 
going  in  the  class  room.  Dr.  Hunter  was  modest  and  humble 
in  the  estimate  of  the  undoubted  powers  that  he  possessed. 
He  disclaimed  to  use  anv  of  the  arts  of  the  orator,  but  his 
sterling  thoughts  did  not  fail  to  be  expressed  in  a  clear  com- 
pact manner.  He  had  a  big  mind  and  was  distinctively  a 
character  builder. 

The  new  program  in  the  Methodist  Church  for  theological 
training  made  the  Biblical  course  in  Allegheny  less  important 
and  in  1870  Dr.  Hunter  i*esigned  his  chair  to  reenter  the 
ministry.  In  1872  he  once  more  became  the  editor  of  the 
Advocate  at  Pittsburgh  for  four  years,  and  then  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  East  Ohio  Conference,  he  came  to  his  death  in 
Cleveland,  October  18,  1877,  when  it  seemed  several  years  of 
active  service  were  yet  before  him.  Memorial  services  were 
held  in  Allegheny  College  and  the  Stone  Church,  Meadville. 
He  was  esteemed  by  all  for  his  integrity  and  ability.  In  the 
editorial  and  professorial  chairs  he  wielded  an  influence  that 
has  gone  out  to  wide  areas.  As  a  hymnologist,  his  stanzas  re- 
ceived an  international  circulation,  many  of  them  being  trans 
lated  and  reproduced  in  various  lands.  One  of  his  best 
known  hymns  is  "My  heavenly  home  is  bright  and  fair." 

Bev.  James  Marvin,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Clinton  County 
N.  Y.,  in  1820.  Working  on  a  farm  in  his  young  manhood 
he  attendefl  at  intervals  Keysville  Academy.  Clearing  land 
as  a  pioneer,  and  teaching  school  in  the  winters,  he  acquired 
the  means  eventually  to  prepare  further  in  Alfred  Academy 
for  a  college  training  in  Allegheny,  from  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1851.  He  returned  to  Alfred  Academy,  now 
known  as  Alfred  University,  to  teach  for  five  years,  then  held 
a  city  superintendency  in  Ohio.  He  came  in  1862  to  his  alma 
mater  to  be  professor  of  mathematics,  a  chair  that  had  not 
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been  i-egularly  flileil  siiR'e  tlie  departure  of  Calvin  Iviiigsley 
in  ISofi. 

Professor  Marvin  was  licensed  to  jiwacli  by  the  Metliodist 
Clmrtli  in  ISTw.     He  was  admitted  to  the  I'ittsbnrgh  Confer- 


Re*.  James  M«rviii.  D.  D. 


enoe  in  lS)!;i.  In  Allegheny  College  for  a  do7.en  years  he  was 
one  of  tlie  strong  men  of  the  Faculty,  He  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  of  winning  i)ersonaIity,  and  greatly  respected  and 
beloved  by  the  student  body.  He  published  a  text  on  arith- 
metic. His  labors  at  Meadville  constantly  developed  him  and 
lie  was  i-ecognized  as  a  man  of  energy"  and  power. 

Though  Allegheny  was  in  search  of  a  president  in  1874. 
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it  was  the  Uuivemtv  of  Kansas  that  called  James  Marvin 
to  its  executive  chair.  When  he  took  charge  in  January, 
1875,  there  were  two  hundi'ed  students.  When  he  resigne<l 
as  chancellor  eight  years  later  the  institution  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  six  hundred,  every  county  in  the  state  being  repre- 
sented. He  had  entire  charge  of  the  educational  and  finan 
cial  interests  in  this  period  and  his  is  the  praise  for  the  large 
success.  In  truth  he  literally  made  the  University.  Bv  mas- 
terful  planning,  tactful  effort,  perennial  enthusiasm  and  a 
great  personal  influence  among  all  classes  of  men  he  brought 
this  educational  plant  in  a  great  state  to  be  an  object  of 
affectionate  pride  to  all  Kansas.  It  was  said  of  the  chancel- 
lor that  he  sought  the  pei'sonal  acquaintance  of  every  student 
on  the  campus,  and  was  loved  as  a  father  by  all  the  matricu- 
lates. 

Dr.  Marvin  was  called  at  once  in  1884  bv  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment  to  organize  the  Haskell  Indian  Institute.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  reil  man  was  a  new  field,  but  the  program  he 
worked  out  became  the  accepted  policy  of  his  successors. 
After  an  effective  pastorate  of  several  years  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  he  took  a  superannuated  relation  and  passed  to  his 
final  reward,  July  11,  1901.  Few  if  any  sons  of  Allegheny 
have  wrought  more  worthily  than  the  pastor,  the  professor, 
the  chancellor,  the  Revei-eud  James  Marvin,  D.  D. 

Jeremiah.  Tixgley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  natural 
science,  186:3-1880,  was  born  in  Cadiz,  O.,  May  12,  1826.  Ilis 
relationship  to  Matthew  Simpson  led  him  to  Asbury  Uni- 
versity, where  his  uncle  was  president.  He  was  graduated 
in  1850  with  honor  and  taught  in  the  new  Wesleyan  Female 
College,  Cleveland  Military  School  and  Baldwin  Institute, 
later  I'niversity.  He  came  to  Allegheny  in  the  midst  of  the 
Civil  War  as  the  successor  of  Professor  L.  1).  Williams. 

The  science  department  had  enjoyed  no  small  popularity 
in  the  past,  but  the  labors  of  Professor  Tingley  brought  to 
Allegheny  a  reputation  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  had  the  ideal  enthusiasm 
of  the  naturalist  for  his  subje<*t.     But  better  than  these  char- 
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acteristics,  he  was  a  teacher  par  excellence.     He  knew  bow  to 
impart  inspiration  to  his  stiulents.     His  methods  were  pro- 
gressive.    Science  was  not   au   affair  of  books,   but   of  indi- 
vidual experimentation. 


Jeremiah  Tinsler.  Ph.  D..  LL.  D. 

Tlie  vacations  of  Dr.  Tiiigley  were  given  to  personal 
stuily.  He  spent  a  sunimer  with  Agassiz  at  Penikese.  He 
travele<l  in  Europe,  making  collections  of  scientific  lirera- 
lure.  He  was  the  careful  cataloguer  of  portions  of  the  valu- 
able cabinets  secured  duriug  the  Loomis  administration. 
One  of  his  ambitions  was  to  secure  specimens  of  the  im- 
portant plant  life  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  equip- 
ment of  his  laboratories  was  fairly  complete  for  the  period 
and  the  training  in  science  was  second  to  that  of  no  other 
course  ofl'ei-e^l  in  the  institution. 
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But  strong  as  this  teacher  was  professionally,  his  person- 
al charm  was  even  more  potent.  No  man  in  the  Faculty  for 
a  score  of  years  was  so  generally  beloved.  The  regard  of 
the  alumni  for  Dr.  Tingley  is  something  akin  to  the  reverence 
the  oldest  graduates  now  feel  for  President  John  Barker. 
His  home  in  Bentley  was  a  place  of  royal  hospitality.  He 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  higher  education  of  women, 
conducting  with  Professor  Hyde  a  ladies'  school  in  Mead- 
ville  before  coeducation  began  in  Allegheny. 

The  man  was  a  gracious  embodiment  of  culture  in  its 
truest  sense.  He  was  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts  and  music. 
In  Meadville  he  led  the  choir  of  the  Stone  Church  for  several 
years.  In  his  declining  days  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  melody  were  his  constant  solace.  He  had  a  passion  for 
books  and  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  his  subject,  even  after 
he  had  retired.  In  his  libraiy  on  the  Northside,  Pittsburgh, 
there  was  this  sentiment  on  its  walls,  "The  library'  is  but  a 
land  of  shadows.  The  hosts  of  thought  are  dwellers  here. 
And  thought  is  life." 

After  Dr.  Tingley's  departure  from  Allegheny  College,  he 
took  the  chair  of.  chemistry  in  the  West  Penn  Medical  Col- 
lie. He  also  entered  the  corps  of  instructors  of  the  Alle- 
gheny City  High  School.  For  twenty  years  he  continued  as 
an  active  teacher,  rounding  out  a  sen^ice  in  the  profession 
of  over  sixty  years.  He  retired  with  much  honor  in  1907  and 
for  the  last  two  years  had  been  confined  to  his  home  in  Pitts- 
burgh.  On  May  29,  1915,  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine. 

Many  thousand  students  in  college,  medical  and  high 
school  have  been  under  his  instruction  and  for  him  they  have 
ever  maintained  the  first  place  in  their  affection.  His  quaint, 
modest  home  on  Sturgeon  street  has  been  a  Mecca  for  numer- 
ous pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  Pittsburgh  and  many  dis- 
tant places.  Frequent  tokens  of  regard  came  to  the  aged, 
failing  professor.  His  memory  is  preserved  in  Allegheny  Col- 
lege by  the  Tingley  Biological  Club.    A  handsome  portrait 
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of  him,  the  gift  of  the  alumni  of  the  Seventies  and  Eightiea, 
will  artoi'ii  the  new  Allien  Hall  of  Biologj". 

Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  Jr.,  '81,  lia.s  paid  this*  lieimtiful  tribute 
to  his  professor,  "The  charm  of  his  life  was  his  simple  trust 
in  God,  as  be  sought  and  mastered  the  seci-ets  and  forces 
of  God's  natural  world.  Greater  than  his  intellectual  work 
was  the  insjiiration  of  his  personal  life.  To  live  again  in 
the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  bis  »tu(lenls  was  his  gi-eatest 
ambition.  And  as  long  as  one  of  them  lives,  he  being  dead 
will  still  speak." 


Protewor  Amml  B.  Hjdi 


In  the  period  after  the  Civil  War,  in  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Loomis,  Bngbee  and  Wheeler,  no  member  of 
the  Faculty  had  so  pronounced  an  individuality  as  did  Ammi 
B.  Hyde.  lie  was  professor  of  Greek  language  ami  literature, 
18G4  to  1875,  of  Gi-eek  and  Hebrew,  1875  to  1877,  of  Hebrew 
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and  English,  1877  to  1880,  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  literature. 
1880  to  1884. 

He  was  born  in  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  March  13,  1825.  He  was 
early  pi'epared  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  and  at  eightf^^n 
years  of  age  entered  Wesleyan  University.  Here  he  excelle<l 
as  a  student,  winning  election  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
upon  his  graduation  in  1846.  He  became  at  once  teacher  of 
languages  in  Cazenovia  Seminar}*,  being  eminently  useful  in 
many  capacities  and  in  a  term  of  fifteen  years  developing  his 
unique  personality.  While  in  college  he  had  been  licensed  to 
preach  and  in  1862  he  went  into  the  active  ministry  in  the 
Genesee  Conference.  Patriotism  was  a  dominant  character- 
istic of  Professor  Hyde  and  nearing  the  age  of  forty  ho  volnn 
teered  for  senice  in  the  Union  Army.  All  his  life,  iihvsical 
activity'  has  been  his  pride,  but  he  was  not  accepteil  for  the 
ranks  in  1864,  being  sent  into  the  V.  S.  Sanitary  Commission. 

After  a  year  in  Virginia  with  General  Grant,  the  professor 
took  the  chair  in  Allegheny  College,  vacated  by  Alexander 
Martin.  He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  gave  himself 
vigorously  for  twenty  3'ears  to  the  service  of  the  college.  He 
was  the  zealous  supporter  of  the  programs  of  his  superiors, 
appeared  in  many  educational  conferences  and  gained  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  lecturer  and  writer.  He  was  an  eloquent  ex- 
ponent of  the  cordial  relations  of  town  and  gown.  As  the 
orator  at  the  planting  of  the  Centennial  Oak  on  the  Diamond, 
July  4,  1876,  he  said:  "In  another  hundred  years  our  city  will 
even  then  be  young.  The  college  will  look  on  the  Court  House 
and  the  Court  House  will  look  on  the  Diamond,  still  blest 
with  sunmier  greenness  beneath  sun  and  rain.  The  college 
enlarged  by  generous  patrons  will  dispense  its  garnered 
wealth,  rich  in  all  resources.  Around  this  Diamond  will 
still  be  temples  of  Justice  and  Keligion  to  repress  the  dis- 
orders of  this  and  inspire  hopes  of  the  life  to  come." 

Professor  Hyde  was  widely  famed  for  his  wit.  His  hon 
mots  are  yet  repeated.  His  humor  was  distinctly  original. 
It  made  him  the  life  of  social  gatherings  and  added  much 
spice  to  the  cla.S8  room.     While  his  jocoseness  was  perennial 
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he  kept  his  fun  within  bounds.  He  was  deemed  by  not  a  few 
though  as  an  eccentric  man,  but  liis  very  mannerisms  height- 
ened the  influence  of  his  personality.  He  was  a  vigorous 
molding  force  of  the  student  life  of  Allegheny  and  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  classics  ancient  and  modern  set  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship  in  the  college  for  a  score  of  years. 

Denver  University  called  him  in  1884  to  be  professor  of 
Gi'eek  and  here  in  the  west  the  professor  renewed  his  youth, 
teaching  a  quarter  of  a  century  more.  In  1915,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  his  mind  is  yet  acute.  While  in  Meadville,  he  began 
liis  literary  activities,  becoming  a  well  known  religious  ex- 
positor and  writing  much  for  the  church  periodicals.  He  has 
published  volumes  of  poems  and  essays  and  "The  Story  of 
Methodism."  Bishop  Wm.  F.  McDowell  has  given  the  follow 
ing  fine  characterization  of  Dr.  Hyde,  "  graduate  of  old  Wes- 
leyan  in  the  days  of  Fisk  and  Olin,  a  worthy  associate  of  a 
long  line  of  scholars,  a  contemporary  of  the  great  of  all  ages, 
a  citizen  of  all  centuries,  teacher  of  literature,  interpreter  of 
literature,  maker  of  literature;  living  definition  of  the  histor- 
ic Christian  scholar;  loyal  disciple  of  the  truth,  faithful  be- 
lie\er  in  Christ  and  true  friend  of  God." 

Charles  W.  Reid,  A.  M.,  professor  of  modern  languageti 
and  of  the  history-  of  fine  arts,  1872-77,  of  Greek,  1877-86,  was 
born  June  10,  1843  at  Brandywine  Manor,  Chester  County, 
Pa.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School 
and  was  graduated  from  Dickinson  in  1864.  He  made  a 
brilliant  record  as  a  student  and  after  teaching  a  while  spent 
three  years  in  post-graduate  work  in  the  German  universities. 
He  succeeded  at  Allegheny  in  the  chair  of  modem  languages 
the  capable  Professor  George  Comfort,  who  had  been  called 
to  Svracuse  Universitv. 

Professor  Reid  came  to  his  work  with  high  ideals  of  schol- 
arship and  a  splendid  equipment  for  teaching.  He  intro- 
duced the  newer  methods  of  instruction  in  languages,  especial- 
ly that  of  the  written  lesson,  and  became  the  drill  master  of 
the  Faculty.  When  he  was  transferred  to  the  Greek  Depart- 
ments following  Dr.  Hyde,  he  maintained  similar  rigid  stand- 
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ards.     The  profesBor  was  a  man  of  excellent  jmlgemeiit  am' 
executive  ability,  contributing  much  to  the  successful  admin- 
istration of  the  college.     He  was  active  in  the  church  affairs 
of  the  town.     After  his  resignation  lie  bei-anie  professor  of 


Proleasor  Charles 


Greek  in  St.  .Tohn's  College.  Marilaud.  and  from  lS8i)  to  lOOS 
was  president  of  Washington  College,  Cliestertown,  JId.  He 
now  lives  at  Milford,  Del. 

Professok  George  "\Y.  Haskixs  was  born  iu  Crawford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  May  27.  1842.  He  was  early  ambitious 
for  self  improvement.  At  fourteen  he  was  teaching  u  coun- 
try school.  He  finally  gained  the  means  to  study  iu  the 
Meadville  Academy  and  to  complete  the  course  in  Allegheny 
College  in  lSfi4.  He  made  an  excellent  re<'ord,  displaying 
much  literary-  talent.  Sening  as  principal  of  the  local 
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academy,  he  also  began  the  study  of  law.     Admitted  to  the 
bar,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.  J,  J.  Henderson. 

In  a  few  years,  Mr.  HaskinH  returned  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, filling  the  position  of  superintendent  of  Sleadville  pub- 


Profeesor  Owrce  W.  Huklna 

lie  schools  with  marked  efficiency  in  1872-5.  He  then  re- 
signed to  become  the  professor  of  Latin  in  Allegheny  College, 
occupying  the  chair  for  eleven  years.  He  brought  to  his  new 
duties  a  thorough  scholarship  and  the  accurate  methods  of  a 
competent,  rigorons  teacher.  His  strong  intellectual  powers 
and  cultured  personality  enabled  him  to  exert  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  the  student  body. 

Bishop  Oldham  in  the  centennial  exercises  said  that  Pro- 
fessor Haskins  put  more  Latinity  into  his  students  than  a 
modern  university  president  could  use.  His  teaching  brought 
a  new  sense  of  the  value  of  learning.     In  his  class  room  Rome 
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livf-d  agaiD.  If  Le  was  rritiral.  it  was  lie«-ause  he  iras  af- 
cnrare.  Lex  S^-ripta  mas  his  maxim :  "This  is  mrrirten  law." 
The  Ta>k  he  set  for  others  he  set  fiir  hims**lf.  He  believe«l 
that  stti^lents  were  in  c-ollejre  fnr  a  jmrxMise.  The  slothful  and 
shallow  fellow  eotilil  exfiei-t  the  stin?  «>f  his  sarcasm.  He  ad 
hernl  rijd'Hv  to  a  hiftv  iileal  of  reititiiile  for  himself  as  an 
instructor. 

Prof  elisor  Haskins  in  his  relati«»iis  was  rourteous  and 
gracious.  Several  of  the  most  surrt?s>ful  alumni  of  Aileghenv 
count  him  as  the  most  stimulating  factor  of  their  collie  ca- 
reers. Ue  stood  for  the  standar«liz;itii>n  of  college  ift^ork,  am! 
the  advaui-e  made  in  the  administration  of  the  class  roomH 
and  the  coonli nation  of  reconls  in  the  various  courses  was 
due  to  his  laliors.  In  issTi-i;  he  was  the  vice  president  of  the 
college. 

When  Professor  Ua skins  resume*  1  the  practice  of  the  law. 
forming  a  partnership  with  Mr.  J.  O.  McCliutock,  *72,  he  at 
once  took  tirst  rank  at  the  bar.     For  twenty  years  bcfcause  of 
his  thorough  knowleilge,  his  accurate  judgement,   his   strong 
logic  and  his  keen  analytical  talent  he  was  the  adniiratioii 
and  the  emulation  of  his  leg:il  assin-iates.     His  death   came 
suddenly   November   S,    15MM>.     In    the   community    Professor 
Haskins  had   stood  conspicuous  as  a   man   of  integrity   and 
j)ower.     He  is  In^st  it»memlK-rtHl  for  his  rounigcMius  righteous- 
ness  and  his  iiH'titude  of  conduct  and  s|KHH'h.     He  was  a  pub- 
lic spirited  citiztMi,  who  served  the  town  in  many  capacities. 
He  was  a  valuable  Trusttv  of  Allegheny  College  and  an  in- 
fluential leader  in  the  First  M.  E.  Church. 

JAMES  HAKDIXii  MOXTOOMEKV,  '77. 

"UrMANITV  ('ROWNEn  HIM   LIKE  A  KING.*' 

James  II.  Mont<;omerv  was  a  ]>ro<luct  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  lie  was  born  near  Conneautville  October  20, 
18r»2.  After  I'ountry  and  i»rivate  schooling,  he  entered  Alle 
gheny  as  a  pivparatory  student.  He  paid  his  own  war 
through  college,  acting  as  laboratory  assistant  when  an  upper 
classman.     Aft<»r  graduation  in   1S7T,  he  taught  in  the  pre- 
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paratory  school.  In  1S80  he  i-et-eived  his  Master's  deorree  and 
was  made  assistant  professor.  He  became  professor  of  natur- 
al sciences  in  ISSO,  siK'ceedinn  Dr.  Tingley.  When  the  chair 
of  liiolojiy  and  geolog>-  was  founded  in  ISilfi,  he  took  the  de- 
partment of  physics  and  chemistry. 


Honlcamer 


Illinois  T'niversity  conferi-ed  the  degree  of  TJoctor  of  Phil- 
oso])hy  njion  the  science  professor  in  18S8.  In  the  same  year 
he  refused  ii  call  to  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  Dr.  Mont 
gomery  was  intensely  devoted  to  his  alma  mater  and  declined 
all  financial  inducements  to  leave  its  senice.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  <Irafted  in  emergencies  to  give  instruction  in  nearly 
p\ery  snliject  of  the  curricultmi  save  Hebrew  and  Greek.     Ha 
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lived  again.  If  he  was  critical,  it  was  because  he  was  ac- 
curate. Lex  Scripta  was  his  maxim :  "This  is  written  law." 
The  task  he  set  for  others  he  set  for  himself.  He  believed 
that  students  were  in  college  for  a  purpose.  The  slothful  an*! 
shallow  fellow  could  expect  the  sting  of  his  sarcasm.  He  ad- 
hered rigidly  to  a  lofty  ideal  of  rectitude  for  himself  as  an 
instructor. 

Professor  Haskins  in  his  relations  was  courteous  and 
gracious.  Several  of  the  most  successful  alumni  of  Allegheny 
count  him  as  the  most  stimulating  factor  of  their  college  ca 
reers.  He  stood  for  the  standardization  of  college  work,  ami 
the  advance  made  in  the  administration  of  the  class  roomh 
and  the  coordination  of  records  in  the  various  courses  was 
due  to  his  labors.  In  188r)-6  he  was  the  vice  president  of  the 
college. 

When  Professor  Haskins  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law, 
forming  a  partnership  with  Mr.  J.  O.  McClintock,  '72,  he  at 
once  took  first  rank  at  the  bar.  For  twenty  years  because  of 
his  thorough  knowledge,  his  accurate  judgement,  his  strong 
logic  and  his  keen  analytical  talent  he  was  the  adniiratioT< 
and  the  emulation  of  his  legal  associates.  His  death  came 
suddenly  November  8,  1906.  In  the  community  Professor 
fiaskins  had  stood  conspicuous  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
power.  He  is  best  remembered  for  his  courageous  righteous- 
ness and  his  rectitude  of  conduct  and  speech.  He  was  a  pub- 
lic spirited  citizen,  who  served  the  town  in  many  capacities. 
He  was  a  valuable  Trustee  of  Allegheny  College  and  an  in- 
fluential leader  in  the  First  M.  E.  Church. 

JAMES  HARDING  MONTGOMERY,  '77. 

^•HUMANITY  CROWNED  HIM   LIKE  A  KING.'' 

James  H.  Montgomery  was  a  product  of  northwesterr. 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  near  Conneautville  October  29, 
1852.  After  country  and  private  schooling,  he  entered  Alle 
gheny  as  a  preparatory  student.  He  paid  his  own  way 
through  college,  acting  as  laboratory  assistant  when  an  upper 
classman.     After  graduation  in  1877,  he  taught  in  the  pre- 
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paratory  school.  In  18S0  lie  receive*!  his  Master's  dejiree  and 
van  made  asHistant  profesHor.  He  became  professor  of  natur- 
al KCieiK'es  ill  1S8C,  succeedinp  Dr.  Tinglev.  When  the  chair 
of  biolojiy  and  geologj'  was  foiiit<le<l  in  18!l(i,  he  took  the  de- 
partment of  i)hvsics  and  cheniistrv. 


Proteuor  Juii«  H.  ModtcamerT 

Illinois  T'niveraity  conferi-ed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy upon  the  science  professor  in  1888.  In  the  same  year 
he  refused  a  call  to  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  Dr.  Mont 
gouiery  was  intensely  devoted  to  his  alma  mater  and  declincl 
all  financial  inducements  to  leave  its  service.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  drafted  in  emergencies  to  give  instruction  in  nearly 
every  snbject  of  the  curriculum  save  Hebrew  and  Oreek,  Ha 
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was  with  the  college  in  its  inodern  transition  and  was  sjiared 
to  participate  in  the  new  Allegheny.  Serving  twenty-seveu 
years  as  a  teacher  and  tifteen  years  as  vice  president  he  came 
to  wield  a  great  and  good  influence  on  the  Hill. 

Dr.  Montgomery  was  equally  influential  in  Meadville.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  various  institutions,  an  ollicial  in  several 
organizations,  a  member  of  the  school  board,  a  leader  in  the 
Methodist  Church  and  an  officer  of  the  Sabbath  School  for  a 
score  of  years.  In  all  these  relations  he  was  esteemed  and  be- 
loved  universally  with  the  same  fervor  that  the  student  body 
and  college  authorities  cherished  for  him.  His  pastcu'.  Rev 
L.  C.  Bugbee  thus  exquisitely  defined  his  characteristics:  **The 
quality  which  perfectly  represents  the  personality  of  Dr. 
Montgomery  in  his  humanness.  Kindly,  genial,  unselfish, 
faithful,  real  and  all  other  lovable  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
which  the  word  human  connotes.  It  is  this  which  created  in 
him  a  peculiar  genius  for  friendship  among  men  of  most 
diverse  types,  binding  them  to  him  with  hooks  of  steel.  It 
is  this  which  made  him  to  an  unusual  degree  the  confidant 
and  the  confessor  of  many.  The  boy  on  the  street  and  the 
student  in  the  college  each  felt  that  he  was  one  i^ith  them 
in  sympathy  and  interest.  It  is  this  which  made  him  so 
familiar  and  beloved  a  figure  in  all  the  public  and  social  life 
of  the  community.  For  men  always  seize  upon  a  *'human'' 
when  they  find  him.  With  a  disposition  so  genial  and  so 
genuine,  he  was  a  favorite  in  every  circle,  while  his  sense 
of  honor  and  fair  play  made  him  a  worthy  citizen  whose  part 
in  public  life  was  nobly  played." 

The  genius  of  Dr.  MontgomeiT  for  friendship  expressed 
itself  in  a  love  for  animals,  birds  and  all  living  creatures.  He 
was  much  under  the  ojien  sky  and  was  always  the  protector 
of  the  innocent  things  of  nature.  All  life  was  reverenced  by 
him  for  what  there  was  in  it  of  God.  His  religious  faith  was 
simple  and  fervent.  The  spiritual  world  was  never  far  remote 
from  him.  But  religion  was  less  a  creed  than  a  ])ractical, 
daily  living  in  his  thinking. 

Dr.    Montgomery   was   an   enthusiastic   teacher.     He   was 
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industrious  and  progressive  with  large  plans  for  his  depart- 
ment. The  Wilcox  Hall  of  Science  was  to  him  a  Kingdom 
and  he  worked  steadily  to  have  the  fullest  equipment  in  his 
laboratories.  He  was  an  expert  in  the  use  of  delicate  scien- 
tific apparatus.  He  was  keen  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  dis- 
coveries. Within  an  hour  after  learning  of  the  X-ray,  he  had 
produced  it  before  his  classes.  As  a  lecturer,  he  was  first  of 
all  clear,  then  thorough,  suggestive  and  inspiring.  He  spoke 
often  on  scientific  themes  in  various  cities.  For  a  dozen  years 
he  was  instructor  in  physics  in  the  summer  school  at  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y.  and  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  before 
the  large  assembly  in  the  auditorium  each  season. 

But  our  scientist  was  also  a  great  teacher  of  manhood. 
Whatever  the  technical  subject,  there  went  with  it  in  Wilcox 
Hall  instruction  in  clean,  vigorous,  helpful  conduct.  He 
knew  the  student  limitations  and  problems.  His  tact  and 
versatility  opened  the  way  for  illuminating  talks.  He  was 
always  original,  now  witty,  now  serious,  but  always  he  made 
his  point  and  drove  home  the  lesson.  It  was  by  example 
more  than  by  precept  however  that  Dr.  Montgomery'  was 
most  potent.  His  unselfish  sen-ice  gave  an  ideal  that  many 
sons  and  daughters  of  Allegheny  cherish  through  all  their 
lives.  He  too  often  burdened  himself  beyond  his  strength 
in  his  desire  to  assist  others.  As  an  administrative  officer  by 
his  wisdom  and  skill  he  promoted  greatly  the  unitj^  and  peace 
of  the  student  bodv. 

As  vice  president  in  1902-3  he  performed  the  executive 
duties  largely  of  the  college  year.  As  the  senior  member  of 
Ihe  Faculty  he  anticipated  a  well  earned  vacation,  for  he  was 
about  to  have  a  sabbatic  year  abroad,  when  a  malady  of  the 
arteries  compelled  an  operation.  But  he  was  too  far  spent 
by  his  tireless  labors  at  the  post  of  duty  and  death  followed 
August  11,  1004.  Rarely  have  men  been  mourned  as  was  the 
departed  professor.  The  Stone  Church  Sabbath  School  paid 
its  tribute  in  a  beautiful  memorial  window,  depicting  the 
God's  out-doors  he  so  devotedly  loveil.     His  name  on  the  cam- 
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pus  is  presened  in  the  great  Montgomery  Field,  where  stu- 
dent life  has  its  buoyant,  athletic  expression. 

Pi-esident  Crawford  in  the  last  rites  at  Ford  Memorial 
Chapel  among  other  words  pronounced  this  eulog>'  of  deepest 
appreciation.  "For  more  than  a  decade,  we  have  held  close 
counsel  together  and  worked  together.  I  resi>ected  him,  hon- 
ored him,  depended  upon  him.  He  never  failed  tliose  wlio 
trusted  him,  and  we  all  truste<l  him.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  life  of  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery was  beautiful  and  fruitful,  well  rounde<l  and  sym 
metrical;  a  manly  life;  a  life  devoted  to  the  good  of  others: 
a  life  full  of  Christ-like  thoughts  and  <lee<ls.  A  life  unsullied, 
strong  and  helpful.  Who  can  estimate  the  influence  of  such 
a  life  as  this?  This  chapel  and  the  strains  of  the  organ  re- 
call sacred  associations  with  our  beloved  brother.  We  shall 
not  forget  him.  W^e  can  not.  His  spirit — it  is  with  God, 
and  with  us.  In  a  secure  place  in  our  memory  we  shall  put 
up  today  a  tablet  and  under  the  name  of  James  Hanling 
Montgomery  we  shall  write, 

Scholar,  Teacher,  Friend 

Wise  counselor,  generous  helper,  manly  man 

Lover  of  nature  and  lover  of  God." 

Bishop  Nai»thali  Ltccock,  professor  of  mathematics, 
1885-G,  professor  of  (ireek  and  Latin,  1886-8,  was  born  at 
Kimbolton,  O.,  September  28,  185,i.  He  graduated  from  Ohio 
Weslevan  I^'niversitv  in  1874  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference  the  same  year.  After  ten  years  in  the 
pastorate  he  was  calle<l  to  the  Faculty  of  Allegheny,  first  tak- 
ing the  place  of  Dr.  (loff  in  mathematics,  then  the  next  year 
succeeding  to  the  work  of  I'rofessor  Reid.  As  a  professor,  he 
was  thoroughly  popular  with  the  student  body.  His  marked 
literary  tastes  umde  him  a  stimulating  teiicher  in  the  classics. 
He  resigneil  to  accejjt  the  pastorate  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church 
of  Erie.  After  five  years,  he  was  assigned  to  Smithfield  Street 
Church,  Pittsburgh.  In  18J)7,  he  was  transferred  to  the  St. 
Louis  Conference,  where  he  served  with  large  success.     He 
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became  joiiit-eilitor  of   Hie  Meth()I>ist  M.wjAaiNE  and   repre- 


sented )it8  chui'cli  npon  important  coniniisMioiiH.  lu  1912,  he 
was  elected  at  the  General  Coufei'enfe  in  MiniieapoJia  to  the 
lioanJ  of  Disliops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.  His 
episcojml  i-esidence  iw  Helenn.  Montana. 

.[<inx  \V.  Tno^rAs,  I'h.  D..  pi-ofessor  of  French  and  Ger- 
man, ll^8!t  to  11101.  was  born  February  21,  1S5!)  in  New  Jer- 
fM-.v,  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister.  He  was  graduated 
from  Dickinson  ('ollepe  in  1881  and  reeeivetl  his  doctorate 
ik^ree  fi*oni  Syracuse.  He  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
(iottinRen.  18S2-:!.  and  at  the  Sorhonne.  I'aris.  18S.'i-6.  He 
taujrht  modern  laucuajjes  in  the  Troy  Conference  Seminary 
and  tbeCathe<lral  School  of  St.  Paul.  Garden  City.  L.  I. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  warmly  welcomed  to  Allegheny,  for  he 
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came  «itli  a  lai^e  eiiHiusiasiii  for  his  Biibjects.  He  believed 
that  the  iiKxlerii  lauyuages  slioulil  be  largely  substituted  for 
the  clawsics  in  tlie  college  ciUTiculum,  as  of  more  practical 
worth.  He  especially  con- 
teuded  for  the  European  sys- 
tem of  teaching  French  and 
Gerniau  and  endeavored  to  use 
the  eouvepsational  method 
rather  than  the  time-worn 
grammar  and  reader.  His 
classes  were  always  crowded 
and  he  also  gave  instruction 
upon  occasion  in  Hebrew.  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish.  He  was  a 
line  example  of  the  coU<^ 
teacher  who  occuple<I  a  settee 
rather  than  a  chair  in  the 
range  of  work  that  he  per- 
formed, and  it  was  all  done  ehei'i-fully  and  effectively. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  the  secretary  of  the  Faculty  for  twelve 
years  and  sen'ed  faithfully  on  many  committees.  The  stu- 
dent body  thought  him  strict  in  the  class  room,  but  knew  him 
to  be  eminently  fair  in  all  i-elations.  So  one  spoke  more  ac 
ceptably  at  the  college  gatherings  than  he.  At  the  national 
Methodist  Conveution  in  Pittsburgh  he  gave  one  of  the  im- 
portant addresses.  Dr.  Thomas  wrote  the  first  general  sketch 
of  the  history  of  AU^heny.  He  resigned  in  lilOl  to  hecome 
head  master  in  German  in  the  Brooklyn  High  School.  Here 
he  taught  with  large  success  until  his  death,  December  21, 
1009. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  TEXNEY  DUTTOS. 

A  TRmiTTE  BY  ARTIIUK  WEBSTEK  THOMTSOX,  '!»7. 

Professor  William  Teniiey  Dntton  was  bom  in  Hartford, 

Vermont,  June  7th,  1S52.     Passing  from  the  common  -schools. 

he  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  Xaval  Academy  at   An- 

onpolis,  Md..  in  1870.     Deoiding  to  prepare  as  a  teacher,  he 
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left  the  AcmU'iiiy  for  Dartiiiouth  t'ollege  in  1872,  eiilei-iiig  the 
Cliaudler  si-ieiitific  (lepaptinent.    lie  i-eceived  the  <!egi\'e  of  B. 
K.  ill  1S7(>  jiuil  lifgari  his  life  w(irk  as  a  teacher  of  inatlieaiatirH 


at  Alexander  InMtitwte.  \\lnte  Plains,  N.  Y.  In  1S81  he  wan 
Diadv  vice-principal  of  tlie  Cniiil»erian(l  Valley  State  Normal 
School  at  Shii)]ienslnirg.  I'a.  Here  he  remained  for  tive  years, 
resifjiiing  to  take  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  State  Normal 
at  Edinltoro.  I'a. 
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Professor  Diitton  was  called  in  181)0  to  Allegheny  College 
to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  mathematics  and  civil 
engineering.  His  influence  in  the  college  grew  steadily.  He 
was  acting  president  in  11)01)10.  As  the  senior  mend)cr  of  the 
Faculty,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  success  which  Allegheny 
has  attained  in  recent  vears.  He  was  keenlv  alert  to  all  mat- 
ters  affecting  good  government  and  sensed  the  municipality 
out  of  a  sense  of  public  duty.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Meadville  for  one  term  and  was  serving  the 
second  term  on  the  School  Board  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  active  in  the  Chand)er  of  Commerce.  Professionallv  he 
was  county  civil  engineer  for  Crawford  and  Venango  counties. 
He  was  a  Free  Mason  of  high  degree  and  found  relaxation  in 
the  meetings  of  his  lodge.  He  passed  suddenly  from  his 
earthly  duties  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  college  Thursday 
morning.  March  11),  11)14. 

When  the  writer  entered  Allegheny  College  in  the  fall  of 
1898,  the  trepidation  of  the  first  few  days  was  dispelled  by  the 
kind-hearted,  though  stern-visaged,  l*rofessor  Dutton.  In 
keeping  with  the  corrugated  lines  of  his  brow,  he  lacked 
neither  firmness  nor  determination.  Yet  the  enforcement  of 
disi'ipline  by  him  was  free  from  any  seeming  harshness.  No 
art  is  of  greater  i>ractical  value  than  the  ability  to  keep  the 
student  under  the  iron  rod  of  control  and  not  only  r(»!ain  but 
actually  increase  his  respect  and  love.  Beneath  all  was  that 
over  kindly,  ever  mischievous  twinkle  in  the  ]»rofess(»r's  eye. 
It  is  either  the  acme  of  genius  or  inherent  power  of  hypnotism. 

Professor  Dutton,  had  his  mind  been  engaged  with  the  de- 
sire of  success  as  measure<l  by  <lollars  and  cents,  miglit,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  have  achieved  material  fortune,  but  his 
ideal  was  higher  than  this.  **The  greatest  amount  of  good 
tlmt  man  can  accomplish  for  his  fellowman"  was  his  answer 
to  the  question,  "Wherein  lies  man's  highest  achievement?'' 
Therefore  he  addressed  himself  to  his  task  with  enthusiasm, 
hope  and  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  with  common  sense, 
which,  as  Socrates  says,  is  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  many  hours  in  the  courses  of 
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the  Professor's  (lei).irtmeiit  and  to  obsene  closely  the  methods 
which  made  him  so  valuable  a  teacher.  I  frequently  assisted 
him  in  the  survey  of  farms  in  the  county.  When  I  drew  the 
plans  of  the  new  gymnasium,  his  pleasure  seemed  intense  that 
one  of  his  students  could  be  of  practical  aid.  By  his  encour- 
agement, T  made  a  study  of  the  railroad  and  highway  bridges 
out  from  Meadville  as  to  types  and  methods  of  construction. 
In  this  fashion  many  young  men  were  urged,  inspiied  and 
advanced  in  their  studies  practically  by  the  instructor  in 
engineering. 

This  earnest  man  might  have  largely  lightened  his  i)er80nal 
labors  by  the  acceptance  of  assistant  instructors,  with  a  con- 
sequent division  of  the  work,  but  he  would  have  none  of  them. 
His  notion  was  that  a  vast  difference  in  results  might  arise 
by  delegating  his  duties  to  others.  The  assistant  to  some  ex- 
tent broke  that  continuous  personal  contact  with  the  students, 
upon  which  he  rightly  counted  much,  and  the  full  value  of 
which  onlv  the  man  who  studied  under  Professor  Dutton  was 
able  to  comprehend  thoroughly. 

He  had  about  him  a  manner,  despite  the  external  sternness, 
a  quality  of  complete  accord  and  sympathy  with  his  well-mean- 
ing students  that  was  irresistible,  and  which  subtly  spurred 
them  on  to  the  highest  endeavors  of  which  they  were  capable 
in  order  to  win  his  satisfying  "well  done".  For  a  man  to  fail 
in  Professor  Button's  class  signified  in  the  standard  of  the 
student  himself  disgrace.  The  well  meaning  students  I  inter- 
pret as  the  men  whose  purpose  was  to  get  on,  who  were  willing 
to  work  and  work  hard,  indefatigably.  He  had  no  pity  upon 
the  drones.  There  was  no  place  for  the  sluggard.  He  believed 
that  the  condition  of  success  is  faithful  work  and  that  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

An  evidence  of  the  affectionate  regard  existing  between 
Professor  Dutton  and  his  former  students  is  revealed  in  the 
fact  that  he  watched  their  later  careers  with  the  interest  of  a 
father,  corres])on<ling  with  them,  jiroferring  and  giving  coun- 
sel in  difficult  and  trying  situations.  Many  alumni  engineers 
were  accustomed  to  send  him  blue  prints  and  written  descrip- 
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tions  of  important  work  on  which  they  were  about  1o  be  or 
were  then  engaged. 

The  Professor  was  wont  to  disphiy  a  depth  of  feeling  when 
talking  about  the  young  men  who  had  passed  from  under  his 
tutelage  and  "made  good"  in  the  world.  A  jear  before  his 
death,  speaking  to  me  of  some  of  the  boys,  he  said,  "I  hope  that 
while  I  may  not  be  responsible  for  all  of  their  success,  I  may 
still  claim  some  humble  i)art  in  their  early  life".  This  was 
spoken  with  the  touching  humility  and  absolute  simplicity 
that  those  most  intimate  with  him  knew  so  accurately. 

Professor  Button  was  wrapped  up  in  Allegheny.  Her  well 
being  together  with  that  of  those  who  came  to  her  for  their 
education  held  first  place  in  his  thoughts.  According  to  his 
analysis,  the  two  were  identical,  the  progress  of  the  institu- 
tion meant  the  advancement  of  the  students.  No  toil  was  too 
severe  which  might  contribute  to  the  onward  march  of  both. 
I  recall  a  letter  sent  me  when  the  campaign  was  on  for  a  half 
million  endowment  for  Allegheny,  in  behalf  of  which  he 
labored  like  a  Hercules.  He  wrote,  "Thirtv  thousand  was  set 
down  for  Meadville's  portion.  We  have  raised  thirty-one 
thousand  dollars.  I  have  been  seldom  so  fatigued.  Biit  the 
half  million  means  much  to  the  college." 

Professor  Button  was  warmly  concerned  for  the  moral 
rectitude  of  his  students  and  gave  them  stirring  injunctions. 
He  was  always  a  man  of  deep  religious  fervor  and  a  consistent 
member  and  official  in  the  Methodist  Church.  President  Craw- 
ford in  his  eloquent  memorial  address  said,  "The  modesty  of 
the  man,  so  apparent  in  all  the  routine  of  his  daily  life  among 
us,  was  also  evident  in  his  religious  life.  The  students  saw  in 
him  a  wholesome  commingling  of  good  religion  and  good  com- 
mon sense.  He  will  alwavs  be  their  ideal  of  a  manlv  ("hristian 
man." 

There  come  trooping  before  my  mind  a  goodly  company  of 
men  of  mark,  who  are  adding  to  the  sum  of  national  pros- 
perity, promoting  the  cause  of  civilization  and  exemplifying 
the  wisdom  and  redounding  to  the  glory  of  their  preceptor. 
Professor  Button.    Allegheny  College  and  Meadville  will  con- 
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tiiiue  for  many  years  to  pemeiiiber  with  (leej)  apprecialion  the 
mau  aud  his  work.  But  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  engi- 
neering uUiinni  hiw  memory  will  be  kept  green  and  the  recol- 
lections of  his  personality  and  worth  will  live  as  lony  as  life 
shall  last. 

"When  a  good  niao  dies. 

For  years  heyoiid  our  keu 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
I'pon  the  paths  of  men." 

William  A.  Elliott,  L.  H,  D,,  principal  of  pi-eitaratory 
school,  lS8!l-!*2,  professor  of  (Ji-eek  and  Latin,  1892-4,  profes- 
sor of  (Jreek  Language  and  Literature,  1S94,  registrar  1895- 
1007,  vice  president  1907-9,  was  graduated  fi-om  Allegheny  in 
iSS9.  In  college  he  was  active  in  literary  society  and  journal- 
ism. The  preparator>'  school 
was  made  very  efBcient  un- 
der his  charge.  He  succeed- 
ed Dr.  Trueman  in  1892  lu 
the  classics,  the  most  thor- 
ough specialist  the  depart- 
ment had  known  to  that 
time  and  maintained  its 
high  Ktandanls.  Before  the 
English  Department  was 
created,  he  also  had  charge 
of  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more classes  in  the  subject. 
In  1894-ij,  he  studied  abroad; 
Dickinson  College  honored 
him  in  11)02  with  the  doctor- 
ate of  literature.  Dr.  Elli- 
ott has  increased  the  coureea 
offered  in  Greek  and  some 
of  them  are  freely  elected  by  students  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  ("Sreek.  The  department  has  been  well  provided  with  phoUi- 
graplis,  lantern  slides  and  casts.  Dr.  Elliott  as  an  admiais 
trative  officer  laid  the  foundation  of  the  excellent  i-egistra- 
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TioH  ami  wipervision  system  of  today.    Hi*  lias  been  for  sev- 
eral years  preHident  of  tliu  general  alumni  aKSoritititiii. 

John  W.  I'khrix,  Th,  D.,  iirofeBsoi-  of  history  {inil  politics, 
]893-S,  was  I)opii  in  Eugene,  Ind.,  received  his  bacheloi-'s  de- 
gree from  Illinois  Wesleyaii  in  18S7  and  the  Master  of  Aits 
from  Wabasli  College  in  ISS!).  His  gra<Uiate  work  was  dti!ii> 
at  .Tohns  Hopkins  and  Chicago  I'niversities,  tlie  docJorate  in 


pliilosopliy  being  conferred  in  lS»r>.  He  ranie  to  Allegheny 
with  valnable  practical  experience  as  an  instnictor  itnd  organ- 
ized his  department  on  the  lines  followed  at  Johns  llojikins 
Dr.  I'eri'in  was  an  able  lectni-er  and  was  i»eciiliarly  sue 
cessful  iu  leading  his  students  into  fiel<l«  of  i-eseanh.  Hiri 
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courses  were  larji:ely  elective  and  verj'  popular.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  college  life  and  encouraged  vigorously 
debate  and  literary  work.  He  was  the  patron  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  LiTF.RARY  MoNTHLY.  He  made  the  college  known 
abroad  by  appearing  as  a  University  Extension  lecturer  in 
many  cities.  He  filled  the  chair  of  historv^  one  summer  in 
the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

When  his  promotion  came  to  the  Hadyn  professorship  of 
history  in  Western  Kesene  University  there  was  sincere  re- 
gret over  the  departure  from  Meadville  of  so  gifted  and  in- 
spiring a  i)ersonality.  Dr.  Perrin  after  a  six  years  term  in 
his  new  position  became  the  librarian  of  the  notable  Case 
Librarv  of  Cleveland.  He  was  the  Albert  Shaw  lecturer  in 
American  Diplomatic  History  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1004.  He 
returned  to  Allegheny  as  a  le<*turer  in  1005  and  1015.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  de])artment  of  higher  education.  National 
E<lucation  Association,  1008.  He  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  American  Historical  Review,  North  American  Re- 
view, Political  Science  Quarterly,  Edfcational  Review 
and  the  magazine  e<litions  of  the  leading  city  papers.  Under 
his  management  the  Case  Library  has  been  built  up  to  have 
one  of  the  most  valuable  historical,  legal,  and  political  col- 
lections in  the  west. 

Edward  C.  Morey,  A.  M.,  Bradley  I'rofessor  of  Latin, 
Language  and  Literature,  180(M002  was  a  graduate  of  Syra- 
cuse University  in  1884,  then  taught  in  Cazenovia  and  Mont- 
pelier  Seminaries  until  1800.  He  had  two  years  graduate 
studv  in  Harvard  I'niversitv  and  then  was  Master  of  Latiti 
in  the  Roxburv  Latin  School.  Professor  Morey  was  a  sue- 
cessful  teacher  in  Allegheny  and  very  popular  with  the  stu- 
dent body  and  townsfolk.  He  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  Cleveland  Young  Men's  Association. 
He  afterguards  entered  business,  being  connected  with  the 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh  and  leading  bonding  houses.  He  now  re- 
sides in  IMttsburgh. 
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Alice  Hirs'TixoTON  Si'aldin»j,  l>ean  of  Women,  Iflll,  in- 
striK-tor  in  public  speaking.  1897 — , 
is  II  {!;i'a(luate  of  the  Ciiciiiock 
HcLool  of  Orator  J',  Xor  111  western 
I'niversity.  She  lias  contributed 
larjiely  to  the  notable  oratorical 
victories  of  the  college.  She  has 
frequent  engagements  as  a  reader 
in  various  cities.  In  1014,  she 
Htndied  expression  in  Paris  and  in 
Italy.  As  I>ean  of  Women  in  Hul- 
ings  Hall,  she  has  promoted  the 
social  life  with  rare  tact  and  much 
efficiency. 


Ebxest  Ashton  Smith,  I'h.  D..  professor  of  History  and 
Ecouomics,  1808-iyiO.  1JU3— ,  came  to  Allegheny  after  three 
j-ears  graduate  study  at  Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity.  He  was 
graduate*!  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  in  188S. 
studied  in  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. l»Ofi,  Univer- 
sity  of  T^ndou,  1907, 
Columbia  University. 
1912-3.  In  1907.  he 
gave  the  Albert  Shaw 
Lectures  on  Diplomatic 
history  at  -Johns  IIop- 
kins.  He  was  assistant 
professor  of  History, 
Politics  and  Economicn 
in  Princeton  Univer- 
sity lOlO-inn.  He  has 
enlarged  the  depart- 
ment by  a  second  year's 
course  in  political  sci- 
ence and  by  expanding 


the  instruction  in  economics  from  one  term  to  two  j 
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is  the  author  of  "The  Histoi-j-  of  the  Confederate  Treasurj'," 
"Hihlebraiul,  the  Bnihler,''  "The  Diplomatic  Contest  for  the 
Ohio  Valley,"  ami  "Martiii  Kilter,"  in  the  Makers  of  Metho- 
<1iMji  series. 

H,  K,  MirxitoK,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  18»8-iy02.  He  was  graduated  from  Wesleynii  Uni- 
versity in  1888  and  was  head  of  the  Department  of  English  in 
the  Ktate  Normal  School  at  Millersvllle,  Pa..  1891-3.  He  was 
assiistant  pi-ofessor  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  before  com- 
ing to  Allegheny.  Professor  Monroe  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  I'hi  Beta  Kappa  Society  and  the  first  secretary  of  the 
chapter  here.  After  a  year  in  St.  Lawrence  University  he 
entered  the  English  department  of  the  Brooklyn  High  SchooL 

Clarexcl  F.  Ross,  A.  M.,  Bradley  professor  of  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.  iy03 — ,  after  his  graduation  from  Alle- 
gheny in  1801  hecame  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  German 
in  Missouri  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege. He  returned  in  1892 
to  take  charge  of  the  pre- 
paratorj'  school  and  b(»- 
came  assistant  professor  in 
18<)r>.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  in 
181)0-7  and  was  Senior  Pel 
low  in  the  Univei-sity  of 
Chicago  in  1898-9.  Profes- 
sor Ross  spent  his  sabbatic 
year  of  1908-9  in  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome.  Under  his 
direction  the  number  of 
courses  offered  has  increased 
by  half  and  the  enrollment 
has  doubled,  thongh  Latin  has  been  made  elective.  The  depart- 
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meiit  has  been  supplied  with  atitiqiiitie^.  mmlels,  photogi-aplis 
and  lanteru  ulideK.    The  professor  has  been  a  i-oiitribnior  to  the 
Record):    ov   the    Pact,    (Yassicai.   Jocrnal   and    American 

JOI'KXAL  OF  ARCIIAKOI-OCY, 

Aluert  C.  K.nluson,  I'h,  D.,  1>.  D.,  professor  of  English 
Bible  and  Philosophy.  l!M)2-(i,  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  in  1893,  He  studied  in  Boston  Univei-sity 
and  the  I'niversities  of  Jena  and  Berlin.  He  was  professor  of 
church  history  in  Denver  I'nivei-sity,  18!*8-1»00,  and  of  philoso- 
pliy  aud  English  Bible  in  Bilker  University,  l!lO0-:i.  At  Boston 
Uuivei-sity  in  l!IO(i  he  took  the  <-liair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa- 
ment exegesis.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Old  Testament  I'roli- 
lem"  and  "The  Beacon  Lights  of  Proithecy." 


Frank  C.  Lockwooi>,  I'h.  D.,  professor  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.  1!H)2' — ,  was  graduated  at  Baker  Uni- 
versity.    He  has  studied  at  Ohio  Wesieyan,  Northwestern  and 
Wesleyan   Universities,   receiving  his   doctorate  from   North- 
western.    He  did  research  work  at 
Oxford  University  in  1!»0»,     He  wap 
professor     of     English     in     Mount 
I'nion  College,  18J>8-!t  and  in  Kan- 
sas  Htate  College   11)00-2,     In  Alle- 
gheny he  has  ably  expanded  his  de- 
partment, having  since  1!)14  an  as- 
^^.,^^^_  sistant   professor.     He   has   greatly 

^^^^^^^k  stimulated  the   literary,   oratorical 

^^^h\   ^^^^^^     and    journalistic    intei*ests    of    the 
^^^^Mm^^^^^^M     college.     He  much  demand 

^^^H^^^^^^^l     the   Chautauqua    lecture   platfonns 
^^^^^B^l^l^^l     throughout    the  He    was 

the  nominee  for  Congress  on  the 
Progressive  ticket  in  iyi4  in  the  XXIVth  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  a  conspicuous  champion  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  in  the  State.  He  is  the  author  of  "Emerson  as  a 
Philosopher,"  "Robert  Browning"  and  "The  Freshman  and 
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His  College."     He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  national 
periodioals. 


KouEitT   S,   BitEED,  I'h.   D.,   professor  of  Biology   ami  Ge- 
ology 1902-1013,  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1898 
and  had  liis  dottorate  from  Harvard  in   1002.     He  was  in- 
struclor  in  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, ISOS-O,  and  assisaut  in  zoolo- 
gy  in   Harxard,   1!)00-1.     Under  his 
direction  the  biological  department 
.'ame   more   adequately   equipped. 
Spe<-ial    work    was    inaugurated    iu 
bacteriology  and  comparative  anato 
my.     Dr.   Breed  has  contributed  to 
the  KCientific  journals  on  researches 
iu   post   e.inbryonic   development   of 
insects  and  sanitarj'  problems  con- 
nected   with    public    milk    supply. 
He   became    in    1013    bacteriologist 
for  the  Sew  York  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Geneva. 


Hev.  George  A.  Mui,fin<;er,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  German 
Language    and    Literature,    1905 — , 
was   gi-aduated    from   Northwestern 
University  in  1885.     He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Tuebingen,  1889,  of 
Berlin,  1890-1 ;  he  received  his  doctor- 
ate from  the  University  of  Chicago 
fii  1901.     His  sabbatic  year  of  1911- 
U  was  imssed  in  study  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Munich  and  Berlin.     He 
was  in  the  miuistry,  1885-9,  being  a 
j  member  of   the  German   Methodist 
I  Conference    of    Chicago.      In    that 
city  he  built  one  of  the  important 
( rerman    churches.     He    was    presi- 
dent of  the  German  M.  E.  College  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  1892-4. 
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At  Allegheny,  Dr.  Miilfiuger  bec*aiue  the  first  liead  of  the 
German  department.  He  has  seen  the  enrollment  of  his  classes 
treble  and  the  number  of  courses  given  is  doubled.  He  is  the 
author  of  I-ienau  Studies  (German-Am  Annals)  and  of  **Kuren- 
berger"  of  the  Austrian  school  of  literature.  He  is  a  contri- 
butor to  the  AroLOGETE  and  to  Haus  axd  Herd. 

H.  Edward  Wells,  Ph.  I).,  instructor  in  chemistry.  1002-3, 
assistant  professor,  11)03-."),  professor  llMKl-T,  was  graduated 
from  Middlebur^'  College  1894,  and  had  his  doctorate  from 
the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1897.  He  was  instructor  in 
chemistry  in  Middlebury  College  in  1898,  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, 1899-1901,  professor  in  Beaver  College,  1901.  He 
w^as  the  first  head  of  the  chemistry  department  in  Allegheny. 
He  resigned  to  take  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Wasliington 
and  Jefferson  College  in  1907,  now  residing  at  Wasliington, 
Pa. 

M.  Emma  N.  Eraser^  Ph.  I).,  professor  of  Komance  Lan- 
guages, 1905-10,  Dean  of  Women,  1905-10,  was  graduated  from 
the  Universitv  of  Toronto  in  1895;  she  took  her  doctorate  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1898.  She  was  professor 
of  Romance  Languages  in  Elmira  College  1898-1905.  Dr. 
Eraser  was  the  first  woman  to  be  made  head  of  a  dei)artment 
in  Allegheny  College.  She  is  professor  of  French  in  Wheaton 
College,  Mass. 

Rev.  Camdex  M.  Codera,  Ph.  D.,  I).  D.,  professor  nf  Eng- 
lish Bible  and  Philosophy,  was  graduated  from  Allegheny 
College  ill  187G  and  received  his  dcK^torale  of  philoso])hy  from 
Boston  University  in  1885.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Erie 
Conference,  187G-81,  Detroit  Conference,  l88.3-9(;,  the  Colo- 
rado Conference,  1890-1901,  the  Ro<*k  River  Conference,  1901- 
G.  In  1889-1890  he  studied  in  England  and  (Jermany.  He 
was  engaged  in  1912-3  in  archaeological  explorations  ;ii  EgA'pt 
and  Palestine.  Dr.  Cobern  has  held  influential  pastorates  in 
Ann  Arbor  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  Denver  and  in  Chicago. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  General  (Vinference  of 
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11*1)0;    oil    the   joint    coiniiiiKMioii    for    a    Methodist    tiyiimnl, 
1900-4.     He  in  a  iiieiiiber  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  Loiidoii, 
mill  the  Ainfrican  Oneiital  Society.     He  lias  a  nationai  rcpii- 
latioi'  iis  a  lecturer  mid  platfomi  orator.     He  a|i)iears  year- 


ly in  many  Chantanqna  AKsenihlii'S  and  Bible  InMlitiites. 
Dr.  ('ohcrn  had  many  invitinfj;  calls  in  the  ininistri',  but  his 
convictions  inclined  him  to  professorial  duties  and  aiithoi- 
sliip.  He  bei-ame  a  valued  addition  to  the  Faculty  of  his 
iibiui  iixttcr  in  IIWO.  The  year  1014-5.  lie  spent  in  public 
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lecture  work  in  tlie  leading  American  cities.  He  is  the 
anthor  of  "Ancient  Epjpt  in  tlie  Ligbt  of  Modern  Discovery," 
"Commentary  on  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,"  "The  Stars  and  the 
Book,"  "Bible  Etchings  ot  Immortality,''  and  "Recent  Explora- 
tions in  Palestine."  He  is  a  contributor  to  Basting's  Diction- 
ary of  the  Gospels,  Homiletic,  SlETiionisr  Revikw,  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  and  CiEOGRArHic  Magazine, 

Chaklbs  J,  Lint.,  PU,  I>„  professor  of  Physics  and  As 
tronomy,  11)06 — .  was  pxadimted  from  Cornell  University  in 
1S!)0  and  received  his  ductorati* 
from  the  University  of  Donver  in 
1!102,  He  was  instrnctor  in  physics 
i  V.  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  of  Denver,  1804-1 0U6.  Dr. 
Ling  was  the  first  full  professor  of 
the  physics  department  in  Alle 
gheny.  He  has  extended  the  courses 
so  tliat  four  years  work  is  uow 
given  in  the  science.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  ialMiratory  has  been  ex- 
tensively increased  and  made  thor- 
oughly modern.  The  Newton  Me- 
morial observatory  is  admirably 
arranged  for  the  astronomical  work. 

Osc'AR  P.   Akers,   Ph.   D..   assistant   professor  of   Mathe- 

Qmatics,  l!t05-7,  professor  1907,  was 
grad«ate<l  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  1000  and  had  his  doc- 
torate from  Cornell  University  in 
1905.  He  taught  at  Colorado  in 
1901-2.  In  191S-4.  he  studied  in 
the  University  of  Gottingeii  and  in 
Itome.  He  became  the  hea<I  of  the 
department  in  Allegheny  in  1014. 
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K.  Edwin-  Lee,  So.  I>.,  professor  of  Clieiiiistry,  1(KI7— ,  was 
graduated  from  Mt,  Uiiion  Collie  iu  1898,  and  pursued  post 
graduate  studies  in  Cornell  University,  1901  and  in  Harvard, 
1905.  He  received  his  doctorate  from  New  York  University 
ill  1 912,  He  was  professor  of 
fhemiatrj'  in  5It.  Uniou  College 
from  1902-7.  Under  liis  direc- 
tion at  All^lieny  the  department 
was  nioved  from  AVilcox  Hall  in 
1911  to  Alden  Hall  aud  iu  1915 
enters  into  the  specially  designed 
Carnegie  Hall  of  Chemistry. 
(J'lie  enrollment  in  the  classes 
has  grown  fourfold;  the  number 
of  courses  has  been  trebled.  Dr. 
Lee  is  the  author  of  a  "Text  book 
of  Experimental  Chemistrj"  and 
a  "System  of  Qualitative  Analysis."  He  has  published  twelve 
research  papei*s  in  the  Journai,  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  Engineering 
CiiEsiisTHY,  the  American  Medical  Journal  and  the  Journal 
of  American  Public  Health. 

GiY  E.  Snavely,  I'h.  P.,  professor  of  Homance  Languages 
aud  Literature,  1910 — ,  was  grad- 
uated from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1901, 
where  also  he  receive^l  hia  doc- 
torate in  1908.  He  was  a  student 
at  the  Alliance  Francaise,  Paris, 
in  1905  and  became  instructor  in 
Fi-ench  iu  Allegheny  in  1906, 
assistant  professor  in  1907,  pro- 
fessor. 1909.  On  sabbatic  leave 
in  1914-0,  di'iven  from  Paris  by 
the  European  war,  he  did  re- 
wearch  work  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity aud  was  Visiting  Profes- 
sor of  French  iu  the  I'niversitj-  of  New  Yorl:.  Dr.  Snavely  -.vas 
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iiiH<le  I'egristnir  of  the  college  in  1!)08  and  iius  i)erfected  tiu 
admirable  aynteiii  for  the  eiilar^^nl  needs  of  the  college.  His 
brochure  on  ''Stanilai'dization  of  Marks''  has  attracted  wide 
favor  and  he  hat*  a  i>1ace  of  influence  in  the  AKKOciation  of 
Registrars  of  Aiiiericau  Colleges.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the 
Romantic  Review  and  Mohkbn  Lanuiage  Notks. 

Chester  A,  Darling,  I'll.  Il„  professor  of  Biology,  11113 — , 
wap  graduated  at  Albion  t^'oUege  in  1!)04  and  received  his 
doctorate  from  Colinnbia  I'nivei-Mity  in  1!I0!).  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  biology  in  Defiance  Col- 
lege, 11104-6,  and  instnictor  in 
Colnndiia,  J908-l.'(.  The  depart- 
ment at  Allegheny  under  his 
direction  in  making  special 
studies  in  heredity  and  hacteriol- 
ogj-.  Dr.  Darling  is  the  author 
of  a  -'Handbook  on  'Wild  and 
Cultivated  Flowering  I'lants,'" 
and  of  '-t^pring  Flowei-s."  Hk 
has  contributed  to  scientific 
journals  i-esearch  articles  on 
'•Sex  ui  Diofious  Plants,"  "Trees 
in  Autumn."  " Determination  of 
lid   "  Prochromosomes  in   Synapsis." 

Charles  E.  Hammkit,  pro- 
fessor of  jdiysical  education  and 
director  of  athlelics.  liH:! — .  is  a 
graduate  of  the  New  Haven 
Normal  School  of  (lymnastics. 
He  has  taught  in  the  Hotchkiss 
School,  Connecticnt,  the  Tonic 
School  for  Boys,  Maryland,  liKlO- 
10,  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Brooklyn.  lSitS-l!lOO.  Norlhwest- 
ern  University.  llllO-llli;!.  He  has 
given  tlie  college  the  strongest 
teams  in  its  history. 
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Frederick  O.  Hkxkk,  I'll 


I).,  acting  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, 1014^,  was  Ki'aduatwl 
from  Charles  City  College 
ill  1897,  For  several  years 
he  was  a  missionary  teach- 
er ill  Cliiiia.  He  returned 
to  tlie  University  of  Chi- 
cago as  a  graduate  student, 
securing  his  doctorate  iii 
IfllO.  He  was  professor  of 
philosophy  and  psychologj' 
in  the  University  of  Nan- 
king. China,  lInVlS,  and 
of  philosophy  and  educa 
tion  in  AVillamette  Uni- 
vei-sity,  1913-4.  I)r  Heuke 
is  a  contributor  to  the  edu- 
cational and  jthiloi^ophical 
publications. 


Chari.em  E.  Hbcker,  a.  M.,  instructor  biology  and  geology, 
1000-10,    acting    professor.    lOlO-ll, 
^^__  assistant     professor     1913 — ,     was 

graduated  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  lOOfi.  He  did  graduate 
work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
lOll-l.t.  He  was  instructor  in  phy- 
siography in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, summer  sessions,  1911-13. 
I'rofessor  De<-ker  has  largely  re- 
classified and  relabeled  the  valuable 
collections  of  the  museum,  secured 
many  years  ago,  making  them  more 
available. 


Ktaxley  8.  SwABTLKV,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  English,  1010-13, 
assisluut  professor,  iyi4— ,  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from 
Viiivei-sity  of  rennsylvania  in  1905  and  S.  T.  B.  from  Boston 
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made  re}ri«triir  of  tlie  t.oIlege  in  IttOS  and  has  perfpcted  au 
admirable  system  for  the  eniarjiied  iieed»  of  the  college.  His 
brochure  on  "Standar<1izatioii  of  Marks"  has  attracted  wide 
favor  and  he  has  a  (daee  of  inflnence  in  the  Association  of 
EegistrarH  of  American  Colleges.  He  is  a  eoutrihiilor  to  the 
RoMANTR'  Review  and  Miidek.v  LANUiAdE  Notes. 

CHESTt:R  A.  l)AKLiN-(i,  I'h.  1>.,  professor  of  Biology,  1!)13 — , 
was  gradnated  at  Albion  College  in  1904  and  i-e^-eived  his 
doctorate  from  Cuhinilda  TniverNity  ii)  11(0!).  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  biologj'  in  Defiance  Col- 
lege, 1004-fi,  and  instructor  in 
Colinnhia,  190?-i;i.  The  deport- 
ment at  AUt^Iieny  nnder  his 
direction  is  making  si)ecial 
stndies  in  liere<lity  and  bacteriol- 
off,:  Dr.  Darling  is  the  author 
of  a  "Handbook  on  WiUl  and 
Cultivated  Flowering  IMants,'' 
and  of  "t^pring  Flowei-s."  Hd 
has  contributed  to  scientific 
jonrnals  research  articles  on 
"Sex  in  Dia'cions  Plants.''  "Trees 
in  Autumn,"  ''Determination  of 
Woods"  and  "Prochromosomes  in   Synapsis." 

('iiARLEs  E.  Hammeit,  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education  and 
director  of  athletics.  IIHII — ,  i«  a 
graduate  of  the  New  Haven 
Normal  School  of  Gymnast ies. 
He  has  taught  in  the  HotchkisB 
School,  Connecticut,  Ihe  Tome 
School  for  Boys,  Maryland.  IflOO- 
10,  the  rolytechnic  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  ISllS-lltOO,  Northwest- 
ern University.  l!HO-l!»i;t.  He  has 
given  the  college  the  strongest 
teams  in  its  history. 
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Fuederkk  O.  Hkxke,  Pli,  I) 


actiiij;  profi'ssor  of  philuso- 
pLy.  Ifll4 — ,  was  graduatefi 
from  Charles  City  College 
in  1807.  For  several  years 
he  was  a  missionary  teach- 
er in  China.  He  returnee! 
to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago as  a  graduate  student, 
securing  liis  doctorate  in 
1010,  He  was  professor  of 
philosophy  .and  psychology 
in  the  University  of  Nau- 
kinjt,  China.  1010-13,  and 
of  philosophy  and  educa 
tion  in  Willamette  Unl- 
vei-sity,  1013-4.  Dp,  Henkc 
ia  a  ooutributor  to  the  edu- 
cational and  i)hilosophical 
publications. 


CuARi.Ks  K.  l)KrKEi{,  A.  M.,  instructor  biology  and  geologv, 

IftOft-lO.    acting    professor.    llllO-ll. 

^^^^  assistant     professor     1913—,     was 

^-  graduated  from  Norttiwestem   Uni- 

^^^  versity   in   lOOC.     He  did   graduate 

^^^^e^  ^  work  in  tlie  University  of  Chicago, 

^^^^^^  Hlll-13.     He  was  instructor  in  piiy- 

^^^B^PL  siography  in  the  University  of  llli- 

^^^^^^  iiois.      summer     sessions,     1911-13. 

^^^^^^^  I'rofessor    De<'ker    has    largely    re- 

^^^^L      I      ^^^^^  classified  and  relabeled  the  valuable 

^^^^^^^  ^^^^^B  collections  of  the  museum,  secured 

^^^^U^^^^^^^  years  ago,  making  them  more 


Stanley  S,  Swarti.ey,  A.  M..  instructor  in  English,  1!H0-13, 
assistant  professor,  1914 — ,  received  tlie  degree  of  A.  B,  from 
University  of  I'ennsylvania  in  1!105  and  f?>.  T.  B.  from  Boston 
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University  in   11(08.     He  spent   l!)i;t-4  in   griKluatu  t-tmiy   in 
Pennsylvania,  bein^;  HarriHoii  Fellow  in  EngliKh.     He  has  sys- 
tematized and  (ji-eatly  promoted  tlie  foreosics  of  tlie  college. 


Kakl  a.  Mn.i.EK.  B  S.,  in- 
structor in  niatliematicH  and  civil 
enftiiieerinfi,  was  graduated  from 
Allegheny  in  I'.tOS.  Wliil((  in  col- 
lege lie  sened  as  assistant  city 
engineer  in  (.Jrecnville.  In  I'JOS 
lie  was  with  the  Tenn'a  State 
Highway.  Next  he  wua  with  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.  Railway  until  1914  in 
many  important  capacities,  divis- 
i<m  engineer  and  in  construction 
work.  He  is  now  county  bridge 
engineer. 


Rohkrt  ('.  Waud,  A.  M.,  acting  professor  of  lioniiii.oe  Lan- 
guages and  IJterulnre,  l!)14-r».  instructor.  Ifll.'i— .  gradnated 
from  Colgate  University  in  IftOG.  He  was  instructor  in  French 
in  Colgate.  liHlS-10,  head  uuieter  in  modern  languages.  Irving 
School,  lfl1l-4. 
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CHAPTER   XII 
CONTROL   AND   CUBRICULUM 

EADVILLE  as  the  seat  of  the  col- 
lege has  held  a  (.-liief  place  in  the 
council  of  control  for  much  of  the 
century.  As  the  early  citizens  were 
so  largely  instrumental  in  the  de- 
velopment and  the  maintenance  of 
the  institution,  the  leading  men  of 
the  village  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  direction  of  its  affairs. 
The  size  of  the  Board  of  Tnistees 
is  unusual,  but  everj'  effort  to  re- 
duce its  number  has  failed.  With 
a  membership  of  forty-seven  Timo- 
thy Alden  was  able  to  enlist 
valuable  friends  in  distant  places 
through  election  to  a  trusteeship. 

In  the  charter  group  of  1817  the 
plan  was  to  have  the  counties  of 
Venango,  Mercer,  Butler,  Beaver, 
Allegheny  and  Erie  of  Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania  represented  on 
the  Board.  Erie  e^'en  having  seven  places.  Eight  Trustees 
were  named  from  Philadelphia  and  outside  the  State.  But 
Crawford  County  with  Sleadville  had  the  largest  share,  being 
apportioned  eighteen.  After  the  reorganization  under  Metho- 
dist patronage,  Crawford  in  1834  had  twenty  members  and  the 
Pittsburgh  region  with  Allegheny  County  assumed  its  position 
iif  future  importance  in  college  matters  with  eight  members. 
After  the  second  I'eopeniug  In  1845,  throughout  the  Barker 
administration,  the  full  quota  of  the  Board  was  nwer  main- 
tained and  the  Meadville  representation,  rising  above  a  score, 
e([ualled  nominally  at  times  half  the  body. 
[  3!>3  ] 
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The  important  fact  in  the  organization  was  tliat  by  tbe 
charier  eight  jHTsons  made  n  qnoniui  and  that  nnniber  could 
he  imistePtvl  locally.  The  times  of  meeting  were  ai)poiiitetl  to 
be  the  first  Monday  in  April  and  in  October.  The  history  of 
the  Boanl  of  Trustees  is  also  notable  for  tlie  few  men  who  liave 
held  tlie  position  of  pi'esident,  the  services  of  two  otiicials  total 
ing  si.\ty  years.  Timotiiy  Aldeii  served  as  its  head  as  well  as 
president  of  tlie  college  for  one  year,  then  in  ISIS  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hon.  -Tesso  Moore,  tirst  president  judge  of  the  sixth 
judicial  district  of  Beaver,  Butler,  Morcei',  Crawford  and  Erie 
counties.  Patrick  Farrelly,  member  of  Congress,  son-in-law  of 
Timothy  Alden.  in  1,S1!I  was  the  next  president,  also  serving 
but  a  single  year. 

When  Bentley  Hall  began  to  rise.  General  lioger  Alden  was 
cliief  of  the  Board,  remaining  in  the  office  six  years.  When 
this  Kevolutionary  vet- 
eran ended  his  connect- 
ion with  the  UollaniJ 
fjiind  Company  lie  en- 
gaged in  nniny  business 
and  philanthropic  enter- 
jirises.  In  the  war  of 
1S12  he  was  commis- 
sioned major  general, 
for  Meadville  was  a 
rendezvous  for  troops, 
two  thousand  being  en- 
camjied  on  the  lands  of 
Waniuel  Lord,  Esq.,  on 
thci  site  of  the  college 
campus  and  west  of  it. 
President  Roger  Alden 
had  financial  reverses; 
Qua  Roser  Alden  he  became  a  county  offi- 

cial. He  resigned  from  the  college  responsibilities  upon  his 
appointment  as  military  stoi-ekeeper  in  the  Academy  at  West 
Point  in  182.'>.     A  farewell  banquet  evidenced  the  esteem  of 
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the  citizens  of  Meadville  for  the  general.     He  remained  a 
Trustee  of  Allegheny  until  his  death  in  1836. 

Mr.  John  Revnohls,  the  secretary  of  the  foundation  meet- 
ing  in  the  log  court  house,  became  president  of  the  Board  for 
less  than  two  years,  hut  as  a  Trustee  he  made  the  remarkable 
record  of  more  than  a  half  centurv-  of  active  service.  He  was 
an  ideal  embodiment  of  the  steadfast  lovaltv  of  the  best  citi- 
zenshi])  of  Meadville  to  Allegheny  (College.  Upon  the  occasion 
of  his  death,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

'•John  Reynolds,  who  passed  away  July  23,  1871,  was  one  of  the 
original  Trustees  in  181 7.  He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Board  and 
its  third  president.  For  fifty-four  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
in  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  college  of  all  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  it  in  the  capacity  of  Trustee. 

Although  at  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Reynolds  had  passed  his 
eighty-ninth  year,  yet  his  singular  exemption  from  physical  and  mental 
decay  had  led  us  to  hope  that  we  might  yet  enjoy  his  counsels  for  some 
years  to  come  and  we  now  feel  that  in  him  we  have  lost  one  of  our 
most  thoughtful  and  active  members.  Resolved,  that  the  foregoing 
minute  be  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  Board  of  Trustees." 

Judge  Henry  Sliippen  was  the  next  Board  president  from 
Meadville,  liolding  office  in  1827-80.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Dickinson  College  and  had  followed  Judge  Moore  on  the  bench 
in  182.").  He  took  a  large  part  in  the  final  effort  of  Timothy 
Alden  to  operate  the  college.  Mr.  Joseph  Morrison,  the  cashier 
of  the  Northwestern  Bank,  became  the  seventh  president  cf 
the  Trustees  in  1880  and  had  a  term  as  long  as  the  combined 
years  of  all  his  six  predecessors.  He  saw  the  financial  future  of 
the  college  assured.  Over  his  name  the  notice  was  given  that 
Allejjheny  would  reopen  its  halls  April  8,  1845,  after  the  schol- 
arship campaign.  But  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
came  April  1st.  He  had  made  an  excellent  executive  officer. 
His  judgment  and  tact  were  of  high  order.  The  Democrat 
said :  ^'It  has  been  the  happy  lot  of  few  to  come  to  the  dark 
valley  more  loved,  more  respected  and  more  honored  than 
Joseph  Morrison." 

Hon.  David  Derickson,  a  graduate  of  the  first  class  of  Alle- 
gheny, that  of  1821,  became  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  April  8,  1845,  and  held  the  office  until  1874,  then  con- 
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tinued  a  ilecatle  longer  as  Tnistee  until  his  death  at  the  i-ipe 
age  of  eighty-six  years.    As  a  youtli  lie  bad  come  to  Meadville 
for  a  coli^e  ediieatioii,  then  read  hiw.  Wuif-  adniitlei)  tii  the 


liar  in  JS:i;i.  He  liad  a  wide  practice  and  ii 
Fi-oni  lfiri(i  (it;  lie  was  additional  law  jndge  l{)r  i 
cial  Disli'iet.     He  did  the  lar^e  part  i>f  llie  wn 
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iiiixsioit  to  (.'odify  tlie  laws  of  Penuaylvania.  He  prescrilied 
the  rules  which  raised  the  standard  of  scholarship  for  admis- 
►lioii  to  the  bar.  At  his  demise  he  was  the  Nestor  of  the  pro- 
fession ill  the  nortliweatern  area  of  the  State.  He  early  joined 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  from  18^0  was  a  member  of  tho 
sesslou.  aud  for  many  years  the  senior  elder.  As  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Government  his  best  energies  were  given  to  the 
collet;e.  His  devotion  to  his  alma  mater  was  strong.  He  was 
the  central  figure  of  alumni  occasions  for  many  years,  as  the 
■  oldest  graduate  linking  the  origins  of  Allegheny  with  the 
classes  through  three  score  years  and  more, 

Alexander  Bradley  of  Pittsbui^  became  the  ninth  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  April  5,  1875,  and  served  until 
his  death,  Aug.  21,  18!llt.  He  had  been  a  Trustee  since  1560. 
He  was  one  of  the  notable 
figures  of  Methodism  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
moving from  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburgh  in  youth,  he  he- 
came  one  of  the  fore- 
most manufacturers  of  the 
city.  His  financial  interests 
brought  him  to  the  pretsi- 
dency  of  a  large  city  banic. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  old  Christ  Church  and 
tlie  leading  layman  of  the 
new  Christ  Church.  Mr. 
Bradley  was  a  man  of  strong 
personality  and  a  Christian 
Aiwander  B«diw.  Em.  leader  of  power.     He  was  a 

generous  giver  to  many  worthy  causes.  He  believed  pro- 
foundly ill  Allegheny  College  and  performed  his  official  duties 
with  strict  fidelity  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  name  in 
worthily  preserved  in  the  Bradley  chair  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

-Mr.  Dill-bin  Home  of  Pittsburgh  came  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Trustees  in  IftOO  just  as  the  program  of  the  reorganization 
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ami  the  exiiiiiision  of  the  college  was  boiug  hniTicht-il.  He  was 
a  graduate  fi-oin  Y'ale  I'niversity  in  liS7<i,  ji  chisNinate  of  I're'^i- 
deiit  A.  T.  Hadley.  His  thorough  ediKiitioiml  qualifications 
for  the  i>ositi(ni  on  tlie  Boiird  wei-e  sujijtlenu'ute*!  by  his  not- 
able biiwiiiess  expei-ierit-e.     Tlie   nieiTaritile  house  of  Joseph 


Horne  and  ('ouipany  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  substantial 
in  I'itlshui^h.  Mr.  Joseph  Home  had  been  a  Trustee  iif  Alle- 
gheny, and  his  son  was  a  worthy  sureessor.  The  cnnnsels.  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  vigorons  snpjmrt  of  all  progressive  meas- 
ures for  the  college  by  Mr.  Durbin  Horne  rontribnti'd  niosl 
effectively  to  the  advance  made  during  the  eight  years  he  was 
the  executive  of  the  Board, 
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Mr.  Francis  A.  Arter  of  Cleveland,  of  the  class  of  1864, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Trustees  in  1908.  He  entered 
college  a  freshnum  in  August,  1801,  after  a  three  months' 
course  in  Richmond  College,  Ohio,  his  native  State,  and  a 
year's  experience  in  teaching  school.  The  new  student  was 
far  advanced  in  mathematics  but  behind  in  the  classics.  Bv 
his  diligence  he  won  his  diploma  in  three  years,  besides  stop- 
ping one  term  to  teach  school.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
I*hilo-Franklin  Literary  Society  and  planned  to  study  law. 
He  began  to  I'ead  Blackstone,  but  in  the  same  year  of  his 
graduation  a  sudden  business  opening  took  him  to  the  oil 
regions  at  Rouseville,  Pa.  In  two  years  he  removed  to  Cleve- 
land to  open  an  oil  refinery,  the  business  which  occupied  his 
subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Arter  became  one  of  the  foremost  Methodist  laymen  of 
his  city  and  for  years  was  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
School  of  the  First  Church.  He  has  been  sent  live  times  as  a 
lay  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  his  denomination 
He  has  taken  an  intense  interest  in  missions  and  in  1900  made 
a  tour  of  the  world,  visiting  the  various  mission  stations. 

The  affection  of  Mr.  Arter  for  Allegheny  has  been  a  domi- 
nant characteristic  of  his  busv  life.  He  married  as  it  were 
into  the  college,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Arter,  being  the  daughter  of 
Bishop  Calvin  Kingsley,  '41.  No  alumnus  of  the  many  who 
liave  rallied  in  recent  years  to  the  support  of  their  alma  mater 
has  contributed  to  it  so  largely  of  his  means  as  has  the  elev- 
enth president  of  the  Board.  He  is  a  thoroughly  practical  man 
and  also  an  idealist.  His  vision  for  the  college  contem[)lates 
an  institution  of  large  efficiency  within  well  defined  limits. 

The  relations  of  the  incorporated  governing  body  with  the 
Faculty  have  been  in  the  main  harmonious.  The  president  cf 
the  Faculty  has  alwavs  been  one  of  tlie  Trustees.  Bv-laws 
for  the  government  of  tlie  college  were  set  forth  in  the  Alden 
])eriod  and  an  elaborate  ^'system  of  education''  prescribed  ir. 
18^*1.  Extracts  of  its  provisions  were  printed  in  the  annual 
catalog\ies  from    1840   to   1855.    Those  given   such   publicity 

touched  mostly  tlie  conduct  of  the  students.     A  few  were  as 

%, 

follows : 
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Art.  Ill,  Sect.  5.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  loiter  about  tav- 
erns, stores,  or  any  other  place  of  public  resort. 

Sect.  8.  Any  student  who  shall  be  found  to  associate  with  low, 
vulgar  or  immoral  company,  or  addicted  to  habits  of  profaneness  or 
dissipation  will,  unless  he  immediately  reform,  be  dismissed  from  the 
college. 

Sect.  10.  No  student  shall  possess  or  exhibit  any  indecent  picture? 
nor  shall  any  one  be  allowed  to  purchase  or  to  read  any  lascivious  or 
immoral  book,  nor  any  romance  or  novel,  while  he  continues  a  student 
of  this  institution. 

Sect.  11.  No  hallooing,  loud  talking,  whistling,  jumping,  or  other 
disturbing  noise  or  act  shall  be  permitted  at  any  time  in  the  college 
building;  and  any  student  conducting  himself  disorderly  in  the  town 
will  be  punished  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

Sect.  12.  No  student  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  gun- 
powder, firearms,  or  any  deadly  weapon  within  the  college  premises; 
nor  shall  any  one  engage  in  any  species  of  hunting  during  the  college 
term  without  permission  from  the  Faculty.  No  student  shall  be  allowed 
to  smoke  tobacco  in  any  form  within  the  college  enclosures. 

Art.  IV,  Sect.  3.  Prayers  shall  be  attended  every  morning  at  the 
college  by  the  president  or  some  other  member  of  the  Faculty,  at  his 
request;  at  which  time  the  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

Art.  V,  Sect.  5.  The  president  or  any  of  the  officers  may  require 
suitable  assistance  from  any  student  for  the  preservation  of  the  good 
order  of  the  college;  and  if  any  so  required  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
give  his  assistance,  it  shall  be  viewed  as  a  great  contempt  for  the 
authority  of  the  college;  and  shall  be  punished  by  public  confession, 
suspension  or  expulsion. 

Art.  X,  Sect.  1.  Every  student  having  read  the  by-laws  and  accepted 
them  shall  subscribe  a  declaration  kept  in  a  book  by  the  Faculty:  We 
whose  names  are  herein  signed  will  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  obey 
the  by-laws;  we  will  not  be  guilty  of  profane  cursing  or  swearing, 
drinking  ardent  spirits,  card  playing,  or  any  unlawful  gaming,  nor  of 
any  indecent  or  disrespectful  language  towards  the  Trustees,  presi- 
dent, professors,  tutors,  nor  to  each  other  as  students. 

In  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  1833  between  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  IMttsbnrgh  Annnal  Conference,  the  religions 
body  was  to  nominate  one-half  of  the  persons  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies on  the  Board,  submitting  three  names  for  each  place,  and 
the  Trustees  were  to  make  the  selection.  This  body  also  nomi- 
nated the  Faculty  yearly,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Tnistees.  The  prudential  committee  of  the  Board,  the  execu- 
tive group  of  which  the  president  of  the  college  was  a  member, 
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was  siippleinentcMl  by  a  coiniiiittee  of  four  of  the  Conference. 
The  adjustment  of  rehitions  under  tlie  Methodist  patronage 
was  a  matter  of  experimentation.  Aft(»r  the  Erie  Conference 
was  created  in  IH'M,  the  i>hui  of  the  Trustees  was  to  submit  a 
Howery  report  to  the  two  annual  gatlierings  of  tlie  clerjjy  and 
the  committees  on  education  would  draft  resolutions  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  Conferences  for  the  coUej^e. 

When  the  church  sent  its  agents  to  sell  the  perpetual  schol- 
arships, the  Trustees  also  had  their  plan  of  selling  the  certili- 
cates.  But  the  sums  secured  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  Con- 
ferences created  a  new  respcuisibility  for  them  and  after  1S4:G 

the  two  Centenary  Fund  Committees  made  their  yearly  interest 

•^  «         t. 

approi)riations  to  the  college  treasurer.  Twice  the  compact  of 
1833  was  reylsed,  when  the  West  Virginia  Conference  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  patron,  Oct.  21,  1857,  and  the  East  Ohio  Confer- 
ence, June  2(i,  1877.  After  the  latter  date,  these  four  represen- 
tatiyes  from  each  of  the  four  Conferences  were  spoken  of  as 
the  Joint  Board  of  Contrcd  and  the  Tuesday  before  Commence- 
ment  named  as  the  date  of  its  annual  meeting. 

The  system  of  goyernment  was  freipiently  attacked.  Futile 
moyements  arose  to  amend  the  charter.  The  lawyers  of  the 
Board  warned  reformers  of  the  inyiolability  of  contracts.  A 
plan  of  1873  was  to  have  twenty  Trustees  elected  for  liye  years 
in  groups  of  tiye  from  the  three  Methodist  patronizing  Confer- 
ences and  the  alumni.  This  would  abolish  the  church  com- 
mittee of  control  and  the  life  tenure  trusteeship.  The  support 
of  a  change  was  much  stronger  in  1880  when  the  Trustees 
voted  in  fayor  of  a  board  of  twenty-fiye  members  to  be  elected. 
The  proposal  was  not  accepted  by  the  Conferences. 

Alterations  of  the  charter  with  mutual  consent  of  th(r 
parties  could  be  nmde  by  the  Court  of  Common  IMeas.  lu 
1876,  the  time  of  the  annual  Board  meeting  was  change<l  front 
April  to  June.  A  rivalry  of  the  two  Boards  was  inevi table. 
The  Trustees  elected  professors  for  a  term  of  five  years  in 
1888.  Then  the  deadlock  of  the  affair  of  l*resident  Williams 
came  to  pass.  Not  a  few  believed  that  the  agr(H?ment  of  183;^ 
was  illegal  and  the  authority  allotted  to  the  Methodist  body 
was  "ultra  vires".    Judge  J.  W.  F.  AVhite,  though  a  Trustee. 
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argued  for  the  Board  of  Control,  urging  that  the  contract 
made  then  was  tlie  means  of  saving  the  college.  The  compro- 
mise decision  voted  in  1889  was  that  both  boards  were  needed 
to  fix  the  lengtli  of  term  of  the  Faculty. 

The  West  Virginia  and  East  Ohio  Conferences  came  to 
have  other  educational  interests.  The  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Board  was  poorly  attended.  Seasons  went  by  without  a 
gathering.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  its 
increasing  endowment  fund  and  tuition  receipts  had  its  respon- 
sibility greatl}"  enhanced.  The  persistent  demand  for  direct 
alumni  I'epresentation  on  the  Board  brought  a  modification  of 
the  college  charter  in  1011  by  which  twenty -four  of  the  forty- 
seven  Trustees  are  elected,  eight  being  chosen  by  the  alumni. 

The  two  original  Conferences,  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  have  a 
vital  influence  in  the  government  of  Allegheny  through  their 
sixteen  representatives.  A  harmony  of  interests  is  furthered 
by  the  practice  begun  of  electing  alumni  of  the  college  for  a 
portion  of  the  Ccmference  delegations  on  the  Board.  The  pat- 
ronage of  many  religious  faiths  in  the  student  ranks  through 
all  the  decades  to  the  present  time  bears  witness  that  Alle- 
gheny is  not  a  sectarian  institution;  but  a  Christian  institu- 
tion it  will  ever  remain  so  long  as  the  Methodist  church  and 
the  alumni  have  a  voice  in  its  affairs. 

The  Joint  Board  of  Control  in  its  more  active  period  was  a 
training  school  for  membership  in  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Presumably  a  man  would  not  be  on  both  Boards  at  the  same 
time,  though  Vj^^e  were  several  exceptions.  The  Trustees 
asked  that  such  a  rule  be  observed.  Some  of  the  men  who 
passed  from  the  Board  of  the  four  Conferences  to  be  Trustees 
were  Rev.  Moses  Hill,  D.  D.,  '49;  Hon.  J.  W.  F.  White,  '42; 
Professor  G.  W.  Haskins,  '♦54;  Dr.  J.  P.  Hassler,  -50;  Hon.  B. 
F.  Martin,  T)4;  Rev.  J.  R.  Mills,  '02;  F.  A.  Arter,  '64;  Dr.  T.  N. 
Boyle,  J.  C.  Bardall,  G.  B.  Chase,  J.  M.  Stull,  Edward  Apple- 
yard,  N.  T.  Arnold  and  Rev.  R.  M.  Freshwater,  D.  D.,  'G7. 

Not  a  few  of  the  Trustees  had  records  of  exceptional  length 
of  service.  David  Dick,  Esq.,  who  was  elected  Jan.  23,  1826,  to 
succeed  Hon.  Patrick  Farrelly,  was  associated  with  John 
Reynolds,  Esq.,  in  important  commissions  for  the  college.    He 
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was  treasurer  several  vears  aiul  continued  on  the  Board  fortv- 
four  years  until  his  death  in  1871.  His  library  of  several  hun- 
dred volumes  was  bequeathed  to  the  college,  (len.  John  Dick 
served  from  1840  to  1872.  Kev.  Amos  Chase,  of  Centerville,  Pa., 
a  friend  of  Timothy  Alden,  sened  from  1817  to  1851.  Kev. 
John  Van  Liew,  once  the  Presbyterian  pastor  of  Mea<lville, 
later  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  Tnistee  from  1823  to  18G7.  Two 
Methodists,  Kev.  Z.  H.  Coston,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  John 
Lupher,  of  Meadville,  were  on  the  Board  from  183:>  to  1871. 

Mr.  John  ^IcFarland,  a  leading  merchant  of  Meadville,  was 
treasurer  for  thirty  years,  dying  Hept.  28,  1881,  shortly  after 
he  had  resigne<l.  Hon.  J.  W.  Farrelly,  '20;  Hon.  1).  A.  Finney, 
'40;  Hon.  H.  L.  Richmond,  '30,  and  Col.  S.  B.  Dick,  '58,  who 
represented  the  Meadville  District  in  Congress,  were  all  val- 
ued members  of  the  Boar<l.  Colonel  Dick  aided  notablv  in 
the  new  era  of  the  college.  He  was  a  Trustee  from  1878  to 
1907.  Hon.  (i.  B.  Delamater.  of  Meadville,  Judge  J.  S.  Mc- 
Calmont,  of  Franklin,  Hon.  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  Williaui 
Foltz,  Esq.,  of  New  Castle,  and  Mr.  George  V.  Hukill,  of  Oil 
City,  also  in  their  life  time  rendered  important  services  on 
the  governing  board.  Mr.  F.  P.  Bay,  '02,  of  Meadville,  was 
for  several  vears  its  secretarv,  and  Mr.  William  Thomas  at  tho 
time  of  his  death  in  1912  had  becMi  thirty-eight  years  a  Trustee. 

Bev.  T.  L.  Flood,  D.  D.,  a  former  pastor  of  the  Stone 
Church,  Meadville,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ciiautaiquan, 
entered  the  Board  in  1880  and  continued  an  active  member 
until  his  demise,  June  20,  1915.  He  had  held  the  olUces  of 
vice-president,  secretary  and  treiisurer  within  this  period  and 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  from  1890  to  1910. 
He  had  a  leading  part  in  the  selection  of  the  executives  of 
Allegheny.  His  wide  acquaintance  in  church  and  nation  was 
used  to  bring  nmny  eminent  speakers  to  the  colb^ge  platform. 

Of  the  present  Board,  Hon.  Harvey  Henderson,  '57,  of 
Pittsburgh,  is  the  senior  mend^er,  being  elected  June  22,  1808, 
so  that  now  he  has  completcnl  forty-seven  years  of  service,  a 
record  second  only  to  that  of  John  Reynolds,  Esq.,  of  the 
incorporators  of  1817.  He  is  an  eminently  sound  counselor 
and  his  affection  for  the  college  is  very  deep.     In   1845  his 
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father,  Kev.  W.  C.  Henderson,  took  him,  a  lad,  to  view  Bentley 
Hall,  promising  him  when  he  was  older  a  course  in  Allegheny. 
After  graduation  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  i>racticed 
law  in  Meadville  until  1871.  Then  he  entered  the  Erie  Con- 
ference for  eleven  years.  Returning  to  the  law,  he  has  been  a 
leader  of  his  profession  in  Pittsburgh. 

Judge  J.  J.  Henderson,  '62,  became  a  Trustee  in  1874  and 
has  been  vice-president  of  the  Board  since  1896.  Dr.  J.  \>'. 
Miles,  '74,  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Woodring,  '7:5,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference, and  Dr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  '78,  of  the  Erie  Conference,  are 
the  ranking  clerical  members  of  the  Board.  Their  labors  have 
been  unsparing  in  behalf  of  the  college  and  tliey  have  a  wortliy 
share  in  the  progress  made.  Mr.  G.  B.  Chase,  of  Greenville, 
and  Dr.  J.  E.  Rigg,  of  Wilkinsburg,  have  seen  important  com- 
mitte*?  service  and  are  noted  for  their  financial  acumen.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Kinneiir,  '82,  is  an  influential  representative  in  the 
Pittsburgh  region  and  directed  the  endowment  campaign  there. 

J.  P.  Colter,  Esq.,  '68,  is  the  secretary  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  He  entered  college  from  the  E<linboro 
Nonnal  School  and  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Philo-Franklin 
Society.  Un<ler  his  suggestion  the  Centenary  oratorical  prize 
was  created  in  1867  by  the  gifts  of  six  student  members  of 
Jl^600.  Of  all  the  prizes  founded  in  former  years,  this  fund 
alone  is  intact  today  and  devoted  to  a  contest,  open  to  all. 
Mr.  Colter  after  admission  to  the  bar  in  1871  removed  to  Arm- 
strong County.  He  returned  to  Meadville  in  1889,  where  he 
has  held  important  trusts  in  school  and  city  government. 
The  system  he  has  devised  for  keeping  the  minutes  and  records 
of  the  Trustees  is  most  accurate  and  extensive. 

Wesley  B.  Best,  Esq.,  '83,  and  Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  '80,  both 
of  Meadville,  are  vigorous  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
n)ittee,  the  body  which  bears  a  large  responsibility  in  the 
government  of  the  college.  Mr.  J.  V.  Ritts,  of  Butler;  Mr. 
.1.  C.  McDowell,  of  Pittsburgh;  Gen.  Charles  Miller,  of  Frank- 
lin; Mr.  J.  S.  Craig,  of  Pittsburgh;  Mr.  Austin  Blakeslee,  of 
DuBois,  and  Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rist,  of  Dawson,  are  keen  business 
men  wliose  talents  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  (he  college. 
Dr.  X.  Cr.  Miller,  Dr.  J.  C.  MacDonald,  Bishop  J.  M.  Thoburn 
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and  Dr.  K.  M.  Freshwater  are  later  representatives  of  the 
clergy-  on  the  Board. 

Col.  John  J.  Carter,  of  Titnsville,  has  been  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  Trustees,  becoming  a  niend)er  in  1904.  He  is  a 
man  of  energ}'  and  initiative.  He  received  a  thorough  aca- 
demic training  in  New  York  and  was  prepare<l  to  enter 
Rochester  Univc^rsitA'  when  the  (vivil  War  caused  him  to  enlist. 
The  qualities  of  leadership  displayed  as  a  soldier  have  marked 
his  business  career.  He  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  Alle- 
gheny College  as  a  product  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  and 
given  his  best  thought  to  its  advancement. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran  became  a  Trustee  in  1008,  the  first 
woman  in  the  history  of  the  college  to  have  a  place  on  the 
Board.  She  had  previously  expressed  her  interest  in  Alle- 
gheny in  a  most  kindly  and  helpful  fashion.  Mrs.  Cochran  had 
experienced  a  cnishing  double  aflliction  in  the  deaths  of  her 
husband  and  only  son.  She  then  faced  weighty  business 
responsibilities  in  the  control  of  coal  and  coke  properties  in 
Fayette  county.  Besolutely  mastering  the  intricacies  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  her,  she  became  a  woman  of  large  atfairs. 

Mrs.  Cochran  is  a  generous  contributor  to  educational 
interests.  Chapter  houses  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Fraternity' 
were  erected  in  memory  of  her  son  at  the  Universities  of  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  chapter  at  Allegheny  lib- 
erally aided.  A  memorial  dormitory  to  her  husband  was  built 
at  AVittenberg  College.  She  was  also  a  large  donor  to  the 
attractive  Methodist  church  building  in  Dawson.  Mrs.  Coch- 
ran has  a  beautiful  estate,  St.  James  Park,  near  Dawson.  She 
is  busy  with  many  cares,  but  her  esj)ecial  concern  is  for  the 
large  force  of  laboring  men  under  her.  She  is  a  rare  (Mirislian 
wonmn.  who  is  administering  a  great  trust  with  fidelity. 

In  recent  years  Messrs.  George  Greer,  of  New  Castle;  J. 
A.  Huston,  of  Sewickley;  B.  A.  Walker,  of  Erie,  and  H.  W. 
Dunlap,  of  Pittsburgh,  have  been  placed  upon  the  Board. 
Under  the  new  syst€*m  of  election.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Miner,  of  the  I']rie  Con- 
ference, have  become  Trustees,  while  the  alumni  representa- 
tives are  Dr.  Ida  ^I.  Tarbell,  '80;  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Thompson. 
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'07,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mr.  W.  N.  Kidge,  '82,  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  E.  B.  Heckel,  '87,  of  Pittsburgh.  Four  additional 
alumni  Trustees  are  to  be  elected. 

THE    CURRICULUM. 

President  Timothy  Alden  as  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege modeled  the  curriculum  of  Allegheny  College  after  that 
of  his  alma  mater.  In  the  early  years  of  the  frontier  insti- 
tution, he  even  employe^l  to  designate  the  classes  the 
terminology  of  Freshman,  Sophomores,  Junior  Sopliisters  and 
Senior  Sophisters. 

In  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
in  1823,  the  entrance  re<piirements  wen*  reported  to  be  an 
ability  to  construe  and  parse  the  Select  Orations  of  Cicero, 
the  Aeneid  of  Vergil  and  the  Gnn^k  Testament,  to  write  Latin 
grammatically  and  to  solve  (piestions  under  the  funriamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  with  a  knowledge  of  Latin  proso<ly. 

The  coui*ses  of  study  prescribed  then  were  soundly  lin- 
guistic, Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French  and  German  coming  in 
the  first  two  years,  and  other  Oriental  languages  following 
later.  Mathematics  with  practical  applirations  was  not 
neglected.  English  composition  ran  through  three  years  and 
for  the  Seniors  there  were  elements  of  political  law.  ancient 
and  modern  historv,  natural  and  svstematic  theologv.  But 
this  was  the  period  of  the  college  when  the  Faculty  consisted 
of  one  man  and  students  were  few. 

When  Allegheny  openeil  in  the  fall  of  1829  with  three  pro- 
fessors the  courses  were  somewhat  changed  and  enlarged.  The 
prospectus  thus  announcefl  them : 

FRESHMAN — Latin,  Cicero  de  Olliciis.  Horace,  Latin  Prosodv.  Greek, 
Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  Homer's  Uiad.  Greek  exercises.  Hebrew, 
Professor  Stewart's  works.  Algebra,  Geometry,  plain  and  solid. 
Natural  philosophy  (a  popular  course). 

SOPHOMORE — Latin,  Cicero  de  Oratore,  Horace.  Greek,  .Xenophon, 
Homer.  Hebrew.  Logic.  Higher  Algebra.  Logarithms.  Plane 
Trigonometry.  Surveying.  Ancient  Geography.  History,  an- 
cient and  modern.  Chemistry  of  imponderables.  Electricity.  Gal- 
vanism. Magnetism.  Natural  Philosophy.  Mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
pneumatics,  optics,  acoustics. 
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JUNIOR — Latin,  Livy,  Juvenal.  Greek,  Graeca  Majora,  Longinus  on 
the  Sublime.  Hebrew.  Locke's  Essay.  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 
Spherical  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  Conic  Sections.  Flux- 
ions. .  Mensuration.  Navigation.  Perspective  Geography  with 
use  of  globes,  construction  of  maps  and  charts.  Chemistry  of 
inorganic  matter.      Astronomy. 

SENIOR — Grotius  de  Veritate.  Greek  Testament.  Stewart  and  Reed 
on  the  Mind.  Rhetoric.  Vegetable  Chemistry.  Physiology,  vege- 
table and  animal.     Zoology. 

The  j)rofessorship  of  natural  philosophy  and  cheniistry 
gave  a  practical  flavor  to  the  instiaiction  of  this  one  year  of 
the  full-Hedged  college  in  the  Alden  regime.  The  chemical  and 
j>hysical  apparatus,  waiting  these  years  to  be  utilized,  was 
burnished  and  adjusted.  With  no  small  pride  the  array  of  the 
equipment  was  set  forth  in  the  public  prints.  There  were 
alembics,  tubulated  retorts,  balloon  glass  receivers,  water  ham- 
mei*s,  barometers,  electrometers,  Wollaston  batteries,  galvanic 
batteries  and  a  large  electrical  machine.  Also,  all  the  illustra- 
tive material  of  the  period,  brass  cannon  to  be  fired,  powder 
house  to  be  exploded  and  house  to  be  struck  by  the  electric 
spark. 

When  the  Methodists  pledged  their  patronage  to  Allegheny, 
an  ambitious  organization  of  the  courses  of  instruction  was 
{uuiounced  bv  the  Trustees  within  the  first  year.  While  to 
start  with  there  were  but  three  chairs  of  instruction  filled, 
those  of  moral  science,  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  of  (irei^k  and  Latin,  four  more  ])rofessorships  were  eventu 
ally  to  roun<l  out  the  Faculty.  These  dei)artments  of  the 
fnture  were  Oi'iental  languages,  modern  languages,  chemistry, 
mineralogy  and  geology,  and  general  and  constitutional  law. 

The  curriculum  of  183.*i-4  remained  in  operation  with  few 
changes  until  1865.  (Ireek,  Latin  and  Mathematics  were  the 
backbone  of  the  course,  much  as  in  other  colleges  of  this  long 
I)erio<l.  Metaphysics  had  a  place,  while  moral  philosophy, 
natural  religion  and  evidences  of  Christianity  were  essential 
subjects  in  Allegheny.  There  were  a  few  excursions  into  new 
fields  at  times,  such  as  modern  langimges  and  civil  engineering. 
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Within   a   limited   area,   each   adininistratiou   had   its   slight 
variation  in  the  content  of  its  curriculum. 

Having  a  leader  of  the  educational  experience  of  Dr. 
Martin  Kuter,  the  courses  of  stu<ly  in  his  period  show  a  con- 
formity to  the  studies  as  prescribed  in  other  institutions. 
Compared  with  Yale,  Brown,  Kutgers  and  Dickinson  curricula, 
that  of  Allegheny  shows  no  extreme  variance.  l*ossibly  for  a 
few  years,  it  was  not  so  strong  in  science,  but  it  had  responded 
to  that  slight  liberalization,  so  general  in  this  era,  the  intro- 
duction of  tlie  teaching  of  political  economy  and  of  interna- 
tional law\  The  translation  of  the  French  economist  Say  held 
swav  on  the  Hill  until  18G0. 

In  1840,  in  the  presidency  of  Homer  J.  Clark,  the  scientific 
course  was  established  to  divide  the  field  with  the  arts  candi- 
dates for  a  few  years.  This  was  due  to  the  presence  on  the 
Faculty  of  R.  T.  V.  Allen,  as  professor  of  civil  engineering. 
But  the  entrance  rcHpiirements  for  science  students  were  much 
lower  than  for  classical.  No  foreign  language  was  demanded, 
and  after  matriculation  but  a  vear  of  French.  Hislorv  and 
chronology  took  partly  the  place  of  a  second  ancient  language. 
The  work  in  the  Senior  class  for  the  two  courses  was  identical, 
save  for  the  engineering.  In  this  period,  the  classics  were 
made  stitfer  in  the  lower  classes.  German  and  French  were 
regularly  offered. 

The  administration  of  Dr.  Barker  was  a  conservative  one  as 
reflected  in  the  courses  of  studv.  Practicallv  without  a  varia- 
tion  in  the  subjects  taught,  the  years  came  and  went.  The 
number  was  fewer.  There  were  no  modern  languages.  Caesar 
crept  into  the  Freshman  year.  A  typical  curriculum  from  1840 
to  18(>r)  is  as  follows: 

Freshman — Anthon's  Cicero,  Cooper's  Virgil,  Graeca  iMaiora,  Le- 
Rendre's  Geometry,  Day's  Mathematics;  Sophomore — Sallust,  Livy, 
Graeca  Majora,  Vol.  2nd,  Day's  Mathematics,  Analytical  Geometry, 
Chemistry,  Logic,  Rhetoric;  Junior — Anthon's  Horace,  Tacitus'  Ger- 
mania,  Agricola  and  Histories,  Iliad,  Natural  Philosophy,  Moral  Phil- 
osophy, Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Kame's  Elements  of  Criti- 
cism, Chemistry,  Calculus;  Senior — Astronomy,    Mineralogy,    Geology, 
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Cicero    de    Officiis,    Intellectual    Philosophy,    Political    Economy    and 
Kent's  International  Law. 

The  Biblical  department,  begun  in  1855,  supplied  the  only 
element  of  change.  A  three  years'  course  was  offered,  upon 
completion  of  which  a  certificate  was  given.  Hebrew  grammar 
and  Bible  ran  through  all  the  terms.  Biblical  literature, 
ecclesiastical  history  and  Butlei-'s  Analogy  of  Religion  were 
taught  in  addition  to  the  various  studies  of  the  classical 
course.  "Geologj^  as  related  to  the  Bible"  was  the  subjcet 
named  as  it  was  pursued  by  the  prospective  preacher,  while 
for  the  '-non-Bibs"  it  was  Hitchcock's  Geolog}'.  After  1865 
this  department  of  vocational  training  was  more  closely  coor- 
dinated with  the  college,  its  first  year  being  identical  with  the 
classical,  and  the  completion  of  three  more  winning  the  A.  B. 
degree.  Eventually  it  was  abandoned,  though  not  without 
some  friction  in  1883. 

Allegheny  caught  the  new  spirit  in  eclucation  after  the 
Civil  War.  A  strong  and  aggressive  quartette  had  come  into 
the  Faculty  in  Marvin,  Tingley,  Hyde  and  Comfort.  Entrance 
recpiirements  were  made  more  vigorous.  A  scientific  course 
was  restored  for  which  the  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred. 

Several  subjects  were  added,  such  as  English  literature 
and  philology.  Art  history  was  introduced  by  Professor  Com- 
fort, he  being  a  pioneer  instructor  in  this  field.  All  the  science 
of  the  college  was  better  differentiated.  Botany,  zoology,  inor- 
ganic and  organic  chemistry,  and  physics  were  appointed  for 
the  various  terms.  French  and  German  had  an  extensive 
place  in  the  Scientific  Department. 

The  scholastic  advance  was  promoted  by  the  timely  gifts  of 
illustrative  material.  The  Alger,  Prescott  and  Haldeman  cab- 
inets greatly  aided  the  work  in  zoology-  and  mineralogy.  Col- 
lections of  casts,  engravings  and  photographs  formed  the  basis 
of  a  museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  chemical  and  physical  lab- 
oratory was  supplied  through  generous  friends  with  the  latest 
approved  apparatus.  Complete  schedules  of  hours  and  sub- 
jects for  the  year,  published  in  the  catalogue,  indicated  the 
quickening  of  administrative  efficiency  in  instruction. 
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President  Bugbee  brought  in  a  readjustment  of  the  curricu- 
lum. The  standard  of  admission  to  the  Freshman  cUiss  was 
raised  by  requiring  two  years  of  modern  languages  or  Greek, 
more  mathematics  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  science. 
Collegiate  scholarship  was  helped  by  the  reorganization  of  the 
preparatory^  school.  A  three  years'  course  was  provuled  and 
provecl  a  strong  attraction,  the  attendance  increasing  from 
43  to  20G  in  four  years.  The  college  work  was  conducted  in 
^'Schools"  now.  The  Classical  was  renamed  Liberal  Arts, 
the  Biblical  became  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Literature,  and  be- 
sides the  *^School  of  Science'^,  there  was  a  new  course  of 
study  or  school,  Latin  and  Modern  Languages. 

The  tendency  abroad  in  the  land  toward  the  elective  system 
was  expected  to  be  satisfied  in  Allegheny  by  the  increase  of 
courses  offered.  The  Latin  and  Modern  Language  Department 
of  1877  was  really  a  step  in  liberalizing  the  curriculuni.  Uith- 
erto  for  the  scientific  course  as  well  as  the  classical,  both  Greek 
and  Latin  were  a  prerequisite.  Now  for  the  new  department  the 
candidate  couhl  offer  two  years  of  French  and  in  the  college 
classes  substitute  German  for  (ir(H*k.  The  regime  of  Dr. 
Bugbee  is  noteworthy  for  its  emphasis  upon  cultural  studies. 
The  work  in  literature  was  more  specialized;  the  history  of 
philosophy  became  a  senior  subject. 

The  elective  princijde  had  a  curious  application  in  the 
nulitary  department.  In  order  to  promote  the  zeal  for  war, 
service  being  voluntary,  and  to  induce  enlistnuMit  for  instruc- 
tion in  tactics,  the  student  warrior  was  given  college  credit, 
substituting  some  objectionable  subject  in  the  regular  course 
of  study.  Through  the  years  the  antipathy  to  various  subjects 
shifted,  but  on  the  list  were  zoology,  ancient  history,  French, 
mathematical  astronomv  an<l  art  of  discourse. 

The  consenatism  of  Allegheny  hnally  yielded  in  188^*. 
when  in  the  classical  course  German,  French  and  Hebrew  were 
admitted  as  elective  in  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years.  They 
could  be  substituted  for  Latin,  Greek  and  nnit hematics,  one 
term  of  each  in  the  Sophomore,  and  in  the  Junior  for  micro- 
scopy, history-  of  civilization  and  evidence's  of  Christianity. 
But  three  years  later,  the  doors  were  opened  nuire  widely  to 
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the  elective  system  in  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years.  Pre- 
paration for  the  Soientifie  Course  could  be  made  in  French, 
instead  of  Greek.  The  plan  followed  was  without  much  rela- 
tion to  the  experience  of  other  institutions. 

The  three  college  courses  were  not  similarly  treated.  In 
the  Sophomore  year,  one-fourth  of  the  subjects  of  the  classical 
schednh*  were  recpiired,  three-fourths  of  those  in  the  Latin  and 
Modern  Language,  and  no  electives  whatever  to  the  scientific 
course.  The  oi)tion  granted  the  Modern  Language  student  was 
calculus  or  music,  in  the  Junior  year,  one-half  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  Classical  and  the  Modern  Language  courses  wer^ 
ri^piired,  while  the  Scientific  Junior  could  elect  two-fifths  of 
his  work.  Science  studies  were  doubled  by  dropping  language 
subjects.  German  was  expanded  to  three  years.  The  subjects 
especially  protected  for  the  two  collegiate  years  were  physics 
and  chemistry  and  the  student  body  did  not  cease  to  protest 
against  the  compulsory  study  of  these  sciences. 

T^ntil  the  end  of  the  Wheeler  administration,  there  was 
slight  change  in  the  list  of  required  subjects,  save  to  withdraw 
the  only  o])tion  one  Sophomore  course  enjoyed.  But  there  was 
a  healthful  expansion  of  possible  electives.  Additional  courses 
could  be  taken  in  German,  literature,  classics,  history  and 
])olitical  science.  Some  abuses  of  the  elective  plan  arose,  but 
vigilant  supervision  was  able  to  correct  student  vagaries. 

The  astounding  scholastic  expansiou  of  the  period  was  in 
the  so-calk»d  post-graduate  department.  The  first  program  in 
1887  was  to  give  a  <legree  after  two  years  of  non-resident  study 
of  the  selected  course,  but  later  the  time  was  extended  to  three 
years  and  a  thesis  re<iuired.  Examinations  must  be  taken  in 
Meadville.  There  were  eight  courses  of  study,  political  and 
social  science,  English  literature,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
history,  physics  and  chemistry,  modern  languages,  and  theism 
and  Christianity.  The  popularity  of  the  department  was 
great.  Several  hundred  j)ersons  were  encouraged  to  home 
reading  by  means  of  it. 

The  department  of  civil  engineering  had  a  steady  growth 
from  a  very  modest  beginning.  The  course  was  formally  orga- 
nized in  1885.    The  preparation  for  it  was  one  year  less  than 
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for  the  A.  B.  course.  The  students  enrolled  in  the  studv  were 
listed  separately  in  the  catalogues  of  1886-7.  The  degree  of 
C.  E.  was  first  conferred  in  1887  on  Bruce  Davis,  F.  E.  Feuuo 
and  W.  S.  Twining.  The  practical  character  of  the  course 
brought  it  much  favor  and  the  forceful  personality  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  T.  Dutton  as  a  teacher  led  to  the  building  up  of  a 
strong  dei)artnient. 

A  new  ojder  in  the  curriculum  was  again  evolved  when 
Dr.  Crawford  took  the  presidency  of  the  college  He  profited 
by  the  experience  of  the  leading  institutions.  Recitation  peri- 
ods being  made  an  hour  in  length,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
term  hours  were  necessai-y  for  graduation.  The  elective 
system  was  promptly  expanded  in  1804  to  embrace  the  Senior 
A^ear.  All  courses  of  studv  were  treated  more  alike.  The 
required  work  was  incre^ised  in  the  Sophomore  year,  leaving 
but  one-fourth  of  the  subjects  elective.  In  the  Junior  year, 
one-half  of  the  studies  were  reipiired;  also  in  the  Senior  until 
the  third  term,  when  all  studies  were  elective  with  one  ex- 
ception. About  two-thirds  of  the  work  of  four  years  was 
prescribed. 

The  number  of  elective  studies  open  at  first  was  thirty;  it 
had  grown  to  foi-ty-three  by  1900  and  to  seventy-tliree  by  1906. 
The  tendency  was  confirmed  to  have  the  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege given  to  required  work,  reduce  tlie  Junior  year  to  one  or 
two  compulsory  subjects  and  have  the  Senior  open  to  elect ives 
entirely.  The  scientific  course  of  studv  as  it  had  been  stressed 
in  the  Forties  was  restored  in  1905  witli  changes.  Its  comple- 
tion gave  the  B.  S.  degree.  This  degree  had  also  beiMi  awarded 
to  the  civil  engineers  since  1897. 

The  final  adjustment  of  the  curriculumu  came  in  1911. 
Rather  radical  changes  brought  the  college  into  harmony  with 
the  new  order  in  education,  vet  the  action  taken  was  not  imi- 
tative.  The  new  svstem  was  evolved  after  manv  months'  inves- 
tigation  of  the  experiences  and  needs  of  Allegheny.  Tlie  result 
is  one  reflecting  the  genius  and  the  individuality  of  the  old 
college.  At  the  same  time  it  has  become  a  pioneer  among  many 
modern  institutions  in  the  solution  of  its  scholastic  problem. 

The  familiar  courses  of  study  were  abolished,  and  eight 
groups  created.    The  Greek  and  Latin,  Latin  and  Mod(4'n  Lan- 
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guage,  Modern  Language,  EnglisU,  History  and  Philosophy 
groups  lead  to  the  A.  B.  degree.  The  Biolog}^,  Chemistry, 
Physios  and  Mathematics  groups  lead  to  the  B.  S.  degree.  This 
new  arrangement  however  is  a  modified  form  of  the  group 
system  as  followed  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  else- 
where. A  student  after  finally  choosing  his  group  as  a  Sopho- 
more must  pursue  the  principal  study  of  that  group  for  three 
vears,  and  the  minor  studv  two  vears.  He  must  also  take  the 
studies  which  go  with  the  group,  but  having  the  opportunity 
of  work  in  four  departments. 

The  change  as  to  electives  was  also  nmterial.  The  system 
as  developed  in  Allegheny  up  to  1911  had  allowed  free  choice 
of  about  one-half  of  all  the  college  work,  few  restrictions  hav- 
ing remained  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  j-ears.  Now  the  list  of 
free  electives  was  reduced  to  less  than  one  vear's  work.  The 
same  number  of  electives  was  offered,  and  tliev  liad  reached  one 
hundred  and  forty,  but  the  choice  of  the  student  was  restricted 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  group  under  which  he  registered 
and  to  have  a  seipience.  He  is  directed  as  to  his  studies  within 
these  bounds  for  three-fourths  of  his  college  work.  Thus  has 
been  gained  concentration  and  definite  training  for  the  ma- 
triculate. 

This  progi-am  of  groups  and  electives  necessitated  a  sur- 
render by  the  old  classical  guard.  Mathematics  was  put  on 
the  elective  list  for  certain  groups,  though  its  entrance  re- 
quirements were  kept  high.  Two  years  and  a  half  of  algebra 
and  geometry  are  demanded.  The  Latin  requirement  for 
Freshmen  specializing  in  modern  languages  was  reduced 
from  four  to  two  years.  In  fact  it  is  possible  to  secure  an 
A.  B.  without  Latin.  The  so-called  fifteen  Carnegie  units  were 
made  the  condition  for  entrance  into  college. 

Flexibility  was  imi)arted  in  the  range  and  the  amount  of 
credits  allowed  to  students  coming  to  Allegheny.  New  sub- 
jects put  on  the  list  were  zoolog}',  botany  and  geology.  In- 
creased credits  were  allowed  to  the  entering  candidate  in  for- 
eign languages,  English,  history  and  science;  three  units  to  the 
latter  two.  However,  entrance  certificates  are  accepted  from 
graduates  of  four-year  high  schools  only.     In  special  cases 
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examinations  are  given  for  additional  units  to  students  from 
certain  liigU  standard  schools  of  three  years'  course. 

The  civil  engineering  course  was  strengthened  by  addi- 
tional subjects,  but  was  not  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
group  system  until  11)1:1.  This  action  then  was  taken  because 
Alleghen}'  did  not  possess  the  large  means  needed  to  equip  an 
engineering  department  that  couhl  compete  with  the  technical 
institutions.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Thompson,  -07,  the  most  distin- 
guished gi*aduate  of  the  engineering  alumni,  at  the  Centennial 
conference  of  engineers  in  Meadville,  June  23,  1915,  thus  ox- 
pressed  his  conviction  as  to  this  policy: 

"The  course  now  given  in  Allegheny  will  prepare  young  men  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  enter  engineering  schools  and  receive  the 
degree  of  civil,  electrical  or  mining  engineers  and  reflect  credit  upon 
the  old  institution.  I  believe  today  too  much  attention  is  centered 
upon  special  subjects.  This  plan  has  turned  out  a  number  of  needed 
specialists,  but  its  foil  is  found  in  its  failure  to  produce  a  sufticiency  of 
managers,  men  capable  of  handling  big  work  in  all  of  its  various  and 
difficult  phases,  men  who  can  initiate,  prosecute  and  bring  to  successful 
termination  projects  in  the  several  lines  of  business. 

The  general  knowledge  to  be  gained  in  Allegheny  under  present 
conditions,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  intimate  personal  association 
with  the  president,  professors  and  tutors  that  belongs  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  college,  and  which  is  so  stimulating  and  invigorating  and 
helpful,  makes  possible  a  promising  career  for  young  men  who  are 
painstaking,  assiduous,  energetic  students." 

The  new  system  of  the  groups  of  study  has  worked  well  in 
the  main  and  undoubte<lly  advanced  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship. For  the  growth  of  Allegheny  educationally  has  been  the 
truly  significant  fact  of  its  history  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
It  is  the  chief  distinction  of  the  administration  of  President 
Crawford.  In  the  decade  of  1002-12,  the  nund)er  of  graduates 
increased  807^.  Tn  the  United  States,  the  large  increase  has 
been  in  technical  schools  and  State  universities.  But  only 
L3%  of  these  had  a  higher  percentage  of  growth  in  the  decade 
than  Allegheny.  This  advance  in  many  institutions  has  come 
because  of  new  departments  or  sweeping  modifications  of  cur- 
ricula. Allegheny  has  merely  develope<l  the  departments  of 
twenty  years  ago  and  maintained  its  policy  of  concentration 
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of  emphasis  ou  tlie  cultural  functions  of  the  college.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  its  graduates  in  the  decade  received  the  A.  B.,  while 
in  twent.v-three  other  colleges  only  --i?^  took  the  A.  B.  Its 
iiieifase  has  not  been  dne  to  any  change  of  ideals  or  bread  and 
butter  policy.  If  in  futui'e  years  the  number  of  graduates 
receiving  the  B.  H.  shall  largely  increase,  the  traditions  of  the 
institution  as  a  liberal  arts  college  will  nevertheless  not  have 
been  lost. 

The  choice  of  departments  by  students  in  the  past  seven 
years  has  be<'n  as  follows: 

I908-B  ]90<i-10  1310-11  1911-12  1913-13  191^.14  1914-15 

English     26S  259  327  299  335  326  280 

Romance  Languages   ..  .  123  94  111  169  i93  188  2U 

German    84  til  122  IS6  202  2i5  2i7 

Bible  and  Philosophy...  189  206  189  264  233  3i8  3l8 

History   and   Economics,  1S8  196  181  193  250  253  259 

Biology   and   Geology...  98  133  89  104  i3S  157  184 

Mathematics    H3  1-15  107  119  95  96  85 

Physics    56  80  78  70  77  75  72 

Latin    Ill  177  185  155  137  12'  133 

Greek    53  62  44  59  5o  60  S3 

Chemistry     

College    Enrollment.  . 


l8l        240 


339       357        369 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
STUDENT  LIFE 

NFAILING  interest  attadies 
to  the  nil  con  veil  tioual  in  col- 
lege relationB,  Rules  and 
i-egulations  are  concerned 
with  the  obvious  and  the 
conipulsorj'.  The  college  life 
that  makes  the  popular  ap- 
peal has  for  ils  theme  the 
student  outside  of  the  class- 
room, his  enterprises,  pranks,  schemes  and  conflicts  with 
authority  and  his  fellows.  The  true  story  of  the  under- 
graduate is  the  record  of  his  voluntary  activities  and  asso- 
ciations. 

The  pursuit  of  learning  was  a  rather  solemn  thing  to  the 
youth  who  came  to  Allegheny  in  the  first  quarter  century  of 
its  histoi-}-.  The  interests  of  the  class-rooni  dominated  the 
college  life  to  an  extent  incomprehensible  to  a  modern  student. 
Only  the  literary  societies  received  outside  attention.  The 
talent  and  zeal  develope<I  in  their  management  ami  programs 
were  deemed  as  valuable  as  the  discipline  of  the  course  of 
study. 

Not  until  the  Methodist  regime  was  there  any  problem  as 
to  the  housing  of  the  students,  ileadville  extended  but  a 
block  north  of  the  Diamond.  The  "red  mill"  was  on  the  out- 
skirts, likewise  the  residence  of  President  Ruter  who  was 
accustomed  to  take  his  morning  path  through  the  Helds  to 
Bentley  Hall.  Then  there  was  built  on  the  present  site  of 
Ruler  a  structure  described  as  "seven  stories  long  and  one 
story  high",  and  dubbed  "Starvation  Row'.  Another  building 
of  two  stories  was  placed  later  north  of  the  first  wooden  dor- 
mitory. Many  of  the  students  from  these  days  on  to  the  Oivil 
War  period  "batclie<l",  hoarded  themselves.  The  college  sup- 
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plied  stoves  in  the  basement  of  Bentley.    Others  roomed  in  tbo 
distant  village  or  ont  at  the  farm  honses. 

Meadville  was  early  on  the  chief  stage  coach  lines.  Though 
later  it  was  slow  in  getting  railroad  communication,  mauy 
distinguished  persons  were  its  visitors,  such  as  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  Audubon,  James  Buchanan  when  a  senator,  and 
President  Taylor.  Allegheny  takes  pride  in  an  inspection  of 
its  campus  and  Bentley  Hall,  then  in  process  of  erection,  by 
Marquis  <le  Lafayette,  on  June  2,  1825,  who,  touring  the  west, 
passed  from  Meadville  over  the  Waterford  and  Erie  turnpike. 
The  great  French  patriot  and  friend  of  the  United  States 
inscribed  his  name  graciously  in  the  guest  book  of  the  college. 


cdCi^j 


' — !- /' 


The  first  fatality  in  term  time  came  Saturday,  Dec.  31, 
1837.  Archibald  McElroy,  a  student,  while  skating  on  French 
Creek,  three  miles  north  of  Meadville,  was  drowned.  Ilis 
fellow  students  expressed  their  gric^f  by  wearing  crepe  thirty 
days  and  drafting  resolutions  of  sympathy,  published  in  the 
Pittsburg  Conferenck  Joirxal.  A  poem  of  some  thirty  lines 
upon  the  untimely  death  of  McElroy  appeared  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh paper  also.  These  called  forth  a  curious  criticism  by 
Rev.  Robert  Boyd.  He  complained  in  print  that  the  resohi- 
tions  had  not  included  disapju'oval  of  the  worse  than  usele  s 
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practice  of  skating  on  ice.  He  also  regretted  that  so  influ- 
ential a  body,  as  the  Allegheny  students,  had  publicly  sanc- 
tioned the  wearing  of  mourning  badges. 

Mr.  James  Reynolds,  of  Meadville,  a  Trustee,  replied  in  the 
Journal  that  the  article  of  the  Methodist  preacher  was  ^.n 
officious  interference  that  had  done  no  good.  The  meeting  of 
the  students  had  expressed  a  natural,  profound  feeling  of 
grief;  had  it  passed  resolutions  as  to  skating,  "it  might  have 
pleased  some  Pharisees,  but  it  would  have  been  an  ill  tim(Ml 
effort  to  subserve  the  interests  of  a  doubtful  moralitv'\  The 
student  body  of  the  period  did  maintain  a  high  reputation  for 
character,  but  it  was  not  the  last  time  that  the  public  has  been 
willing  to  misinterpret  college  incidents  and  attempt  to  draw 
unfavorable  inferences.  McElroy  is  buried  in  the  college  lot 
in  Greendale  Cemetery. 

There  entered  the  Faculty  in  1838  a  man  of  different  tvi)e 
from  the  other  ministerial  professors.  R.  T.  P.  Allen,  a  grad- 
uate of  West  Point,  retained  the  flavor  of  his  military  training. 
He  formed  a  number  of  the  students  into  a  military  company 
for  drill  without  arms  and  the  movement  was  highly  popular, 
besides  bringing  to  the  boys  a  better  carriage  and  physique. 
He  also  introduced  voluntary'  French  classes  at  his  home  to 
which  the  young  w^omen  of  the  village  were  admitted,  thus 
making  the  earliest  venture  in  coeducation.  Mrs.  Allen  was  a 
lelative  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  with  true  southern 
hospitality  her  home  was  a  favorite  gathering  place  for  the 
students. 

The  wife  of  President  Homer  J.  Clark  was  an  especially 
cultured  lady.  She  had  graduated  at  a  seminary  of  distinction 
r.nd  was  a  writer  of  merit.  She  was  also  gifted  as  a  public 
speaker  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  women  of  the  time  to 
make  addresses  on  missions,  temperance  and  kindred  themes. 
The  Clark  home  was  freely  open  to  the  students  and  most  con- 
genial relations  were  maintained  with  the  townsfolk.  In 
fact,  the  matrimonial  alliances  contracted  by  the  Allegheny 
men  with  the  Meadville  belles  were  fully  as  numerous  over  ^ 
period  of  a  half  century,  as  in  proportion  they  have  been  in 
these  latter  halcyon  years  of  Hulings  Hall. 
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A  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Thirties  did  not 
save  the  dav  from  all  disorder.  The  Brick  Church  was  well 
filled  for  an  evening  service  one  .lune  in  the  interest  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  Suddenly  through  the  open  window  .*« 
above  the  voice  of  the  spc>iiker  broke  the  shrill  cries,  **tire,  fire,'^ 
the  **college",  The  sanctuary  was  quickly  emptied  and  the 
breathless  congregation  arrived  on  the  llill  to  tind  a  worthless 
outbuilding  in  Hames.  The  famed  library  was  kept  on  the 
third  lh)or  of  Bentley,  seldom  revealed  to  student  gaze.  Curi- 
osity got  the  better  of  two  fresh  njatriculates.  Scaling  the 
wall  by  the  lightning  rod,  they  gazed  at  midnight  upon  the 
trefi'sures.  But  their  lighted  candle  brought  the  janitor  and  a 
shoe  left  behind  in  tiight  n^vealed  the  marauders.  The  culprits 
next  morning  in  chapel  received  reprimand  before  their  fellows. 

Militia  training  day  at  the  last  of  June  in  Meadville  was 
the  grand  occasion  of  the  year.  Ortain  companies  of  (''rawfovd 
Countv  were  unifornuMl,  following  their  fancv  as  to  costume. 
The  ^feadville  Grays,  the  Cussi^wago  liitles,  tiie  Meadville 
Dragoons  and  the  Mejulville  Artillery  ma<le  a  brave  showing: 
on  the  Diamond  as  para<le  ground.  But  the  usual  citizen 
soldiery  was  a  nondescript  lot  as  it  assend>led  by  law  on 
nuister  dav.  Finallv  in  the  late  Forties  the  svstem  fell  into 
such  inetliciency,  that  the  Allegheny  boys  decided  to  break  up 
the  annual  review.  They  hired  horsc^s  and  from  the  by-streets 
charged  the  awkward  lines  trying  to  ujarch.  A  general  melee 
ensued,  the  charge  was  rc^pea ted,  clubs  fre<dy  use<l  and  heads 
cracked.    But  this  was  the  end  of  training  day  in  (^rawford. 

The  relations  between  the  students  and  town  youth  were 
sometimes  strained.  In  the  spring  of  185;],  the  boys  le<l  by 
little  .limmy  Thoburn  went  to  (Juinnup-  on  Water  street 
and  fitted  out  with  black  straw  hats.  The  wholesiile  demand 
lowered  the  price  from  tift(n?n  cents  to  a  York  shilling.  Then 
the  crowd  in  its  new  headgear  started  to  parade  tho  street. 
This  aroused  the  local  ire  and  a  half-witted  lad  was  fitted  with 
a  black  straw  and  sent  to  march  ahead  of  the  Allegheny  com- 
pany. Trouble  started  at  once  an<l  several  town  fellows  wer^* 
rolled  in  the  dirt  of  the  Diamond.  The  cry  of  police  sent  the 
stu<lents  on   a   run   up  to  the  campus.     Faculty  action   was 
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feitrt'd  next  day,  so  tbe  leaders  iu  tlie  fracas  bought  a  large 
straw  liat  for  I'rofessor  Williams,  who  lived  remote  on  a 
fiirm,  and  waylaying  him  en  route  to  chapel  aisked  him  to  don 
the  new  collepe  attire  with  the  hoys'  eouiplimeuts.  When  the 
]irofessor  ajipeared  at  the  thapel  door  thus  hattetl,  a  frenzy 
of  a]i|daiiw  greeted  liir;  anmzed  entrance.  With  such  a  recruit 
f()r  tiu'  new  fashiun.  Dr.  Biirker  made  no  ivference  to  hats  or 
riots. 

This  e])isode  of  college  life  started  at  Fort  Black.     This  was 
the  most  noted  of  the  boarding  houses  of  the  decade.     It  still 


stands  a  nnle  north  of  the  campus  in  the  i-ear  of  the  scliool- 
iiunse  on  the  suburban  trolley  line.  Here  lived  Jamef  M.  Tho- 
luwri.  Harvey  Henderson  and  a  scoi-e  of  their  college  mates. 
There  was  an  intimacy,  a  give  and  take  that  helped  much  to 
character  foundation.  The  boys  had  nicknames  for  each  other, 
f<elecle<l  from  the  popular  books  of  the  day.  Our  good  bishop 
of  Tndia  was  known  as  "Doctor  Billy".  Another  famous 
boarding  center  was  Frew's.  The  distance  from  the  college 
regulated  the  price  of  board,  a  shilling  more  or  less  per  week. 
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Two  miles  away  with  a  farmer,  lodging  and  table  cost  one 
thirty-seven  and  a  half. 

In  1858,  Dr.  Goes,  at  the  site  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  "Hoiue 
of  today,  enjoyed  much  popularity.    Here  young  William  Mc- 
Kinley  and  William  Osborne  lived.    Board  alone  could  yet  be 
had  for  nine  shillings.    Culver  Hall  was  built  to  aid  in  reduc- 
ing the  high  cost  of  living  after  the  Civil  War.     But  in  a  f  iw 
years  it  was  more  expensive  than  the  private  boarding  j)laces. 
In  the  early  Seventies  a  well-known  lodging  house  was  "Calla- 
han's Kanche''  on  Liberty  street,  south  of  Arch.    Culver  from 
a  patronage  of  forty  rose  to  one  hundred  under  the  suj)ervision 
of  Professor  Kei<l.     In  the  llalFs  earlv  vears  there  was  little 
discipline;  much  pillaging  of  rooms  prevailed  and  table  man- 
ners were  not  the  best.    With  the  larger  attendance  under  Dr. 
Bugbee,   conditions   improved.     But   student   fun   yet   ran   a 
lively  pace  inside  its  walls,  Billy  Austin  as  factotum  being  a 
shining  mark. 

Culver  Hall  was  the  college  in  microcosm.  It  was  an 
imperium  in  imperio.  Its  lodgers  felt  that  it  was  a  pai-t  of  the 
college  training  to  live  there  a  few  terms  at  least.  The  one  on 
the  inside  could  se(^  how  student  lines  were  drawn.  If  a  mattei' 
were  broached  on  the  HilK  the  sentiment  in  Culver  would 
settle  it.  All  projects  good,  bad  and  indift'erent  here  arose. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  Hallowe'en  marauders,  military 
devotees  and  future  missionaries.  Followers  of  baseball  and 
the  grinds  sat  cheek  by  jowl.  The  commingling  of  the  diverse 
elements  made  up  the  corporate  opinion  of  Allegheny.  When 
Culver  burned,  many  had  recourse  to  tin*  Ilulings  Hall  tables, 
a  practice  ended  in  1804.  The  fraternity  houses  afier  1881) 
brought  a  new  social  life.  Those  not  Greeks  ate  for  a  score 
of  years  at  various  clubs,  such  as  Kelly,  Farrelly,  Hanks,  Chau- 
tauquan.  Brown  and  Colonial.  Then  the  Cochran  Commons 
came  to  furnish  a  colh^ge  home. 

The  students  W(»re  not  inclined  to  fall  into  jiartisan  groups, 
save  for  the  literarv  societv  demarcation.  Tt  was  said  that 
the  Alleghenians  were  likely  to  be  Democrats  and  futuro 
lawyers,  while  IMiilo-Franklin  men  were  Whigs  mostly  and 
preparing  for  the  ministry.     A  flag  raising  on   the  Bentley 
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tower  in  the  Fifties  was  an  ontstanding  incident  in  the  student 
memory  for  long  years.  It  was  a  Democratic  banner  and 
Professor  Kingsley  drove  its  defenders  down  the  stairs.  The 
Whig  janitor,  T.  H.  Hagerty,  had  the  duty  of  removing  the 
cause  of  the  conjmotion,  but  bits  of  the  flag  were  worn  to 
church  by  those  who  seized  it.  A  student  on  crutches,  Joseph 
McCarty,  was  a  pronounced  abolitionist  of  the  time,  but  in  the 
main  there  were  few  agitators  in  college  on  either  side. 

In  the  days  of  President  John  Barker  compositions  and 
declanmtions  were  required  throughout  the  college  course. 
At  morning  cliapel,  after  the  roll  call  and  prayer,  there  would 
follow  declamations  bv  four  students.  The  Seniors  four  times 
in  the  year  must  pronounce  original  orations.  Dr.  Barker  had 
tlie  practice  of  reading  the  speeches  in  advance  and  lie  would 
announce  the  orators  after  his  estimate  of  their  excellence,  the 
best  composition  coming  last.  Honors  upon  the  Commence- 
ment stage  were  indicated  in  the  valedictory,  the  Greek  saluta- 
tory aijd  the  Latin  salutatory. 

These  three  scholastic  prizes  were  sought  eagerly  by  the 
graduates,  since  they  were  conferred  upon  the  basis  of  class 
standing,  while  the  oratorical  honors  in  the  literary  societies 
were  gained  by  election.  For  more  than  two  decades  the  cus- 
tom prevailed.  In  1875,  the  first  honors  were  won  by  Miss 
Annie  M.  Warner,  now  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hempstead  of  Meadville, 
and  the  second  by  Miss  Julia  Morum,  now  Mrs.  H.  E.  liligh,  of 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.  No  awards  were  made  in  subsequent  years. 
The  ^'Mosaic"  of  the  Ossoli  Literary  Society  in  ISli}  had  the 
following  sentiment : 

"Jack  and  Gill  went  up  the  Hill  to  Allegheny  College; 
In  days  gone  by  Jack  went  alone. 
And  down  came  tumbling  honors. 
But  now,  alas  I  for  fear  of  Gill 
His  honors  all  are  "goners". 

The  campus  of  Allegheny  from  earliest  times  was  esteemed 
for  its  superiority  of  location.  The  desire  to  improve  it  and 
enhance  its  natural  beauty  has  been  perennial.  Notwithstand- 
ing orders  by  the  Trustees  in  183G  to  plant  trees,  it  was  Dr. 
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Barker  wlio  had  a  successful  series  of  arbor  days  on  tlie  Hill. 
The  fruits  of  the  labors  of  love  of  iiiaiiy  students  in  the  Fifties 
are  the  glory  and  the  jjride  of  the  college  grounds  of  today. 

The  earliest  tree  of  record  that  is  known  and  the  noblest 
of  them  all  is  the  elm  planted  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Hamnett,  '39, 
wlien  he  was  a  student.  Tlie  fantastic  shape  of  its  great  limbs 
lias  cause<l  some  to  call  it  the  Lyre  Tree.  Its  location  is  most 
prominent,  near  Ruter  Hall  doorway,  which  is  so  beautiful  in 
classic  simplicity  of  arcliitectural  detail.  It  stands  a  sturdy 
sentinel,  guarding  the  building  which  for  lialf  a  century  housed 
the  student  body  in  its  daily  chapel  gathering. 

Tlie  hickory  in  front  of  the  east  portico  of  Bentley  was 
planted  by  Rev.  J.  0.  High,  '53,  who  in  the  centennial  year  of 
the  college  recalls  the  occasion  vividly.  The  pine  out  from  the 
northeast  corner  of  Wilcox  Hall  was  placed  by  Bishop  Tho- 
burn,  '57,  and  the  pine  directly  in  front  of  HuKngs  by  Col. 
J.  AV.  H.  Reisinger,  '56.  J.  D.  Stevens,  '59,  planted  the  jnne  in 
the  center  of  the  inner  campus,  south  of  the  walk.  The  row  of 
elms  along  Main  street  opposite  Cochran  Hall  makes  an  appro- 
jiriate  scholastic  setting.  One  of  them,  planted  by  W.  P. 
McElwain,  '85,  bears  a  silver  plate  high  uj)  on  its  trunk,  em- 
bedded in  the  bark. 

An  ancient  broad  chestnut  tree  was  removed  from  the  knoll 
on  the  campus  that  the  library  now  occupies.  The  several 
splendid  chestnuts  along  the  ravine  were  wisely  located  by 
now  unknown  hands.  The  Circle  of  Pines  between  Ford  Me- 
morial Clia])el  and  the  Obsenatory  was  jilanted  by  the  class 
of  1873,  one  tree  for  eafh  member,  fifteen  in  all.  It  is  still 
complete,  but  for  one  tree  which  died  and  was  removed.  Tra- 
dition would  have  had  it  that  with  the  circle  of  '73  entered 
by  death,  there  followed  a  loss  in  the  group  of  i)ines. 

Student  fancv  of  todav  traces  odd  resemblances  in  the  trees 
that  grace  the  lawns  and  shade  the  walks.  Between  Bentley 
and  Hulings  Hall  grows  a  great  silver  poplar.  In  outline  it 
presents  the  form  of  a  hand.  Seen  from  the  walk  near  Bentley, 
the  hand  is  opened  with  palm  facing,  the  thumb  extending  out, 
pointing  over  the  walk;  the  symbolism  is  evident.     It  is  the 
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mighty  Hand  of  Knowledge,  reacliing  outward  and  upward, 
embracing  all. 

By  the  circling  walk  to  the  library  stands  the  Seven 
Sisters,  anotlier  poplar  of  singular  beauty.  The  cluster  of  six 
trees  from  a  single  root  is  in  the  summer  time  like  a  huge 
spray  of  grey,  silvery  stems  and  shimmering  foliage.  Feminine 
invention  in  Allegheny  has  a  tale  of  a  maiden,  an  Hamadryad, 
the  dweller  in  the  seventh  tree,  who,  drawn  from  her  home  by 
love  of  a  student,  that  passed  by  chance,  forgot  to  return 
before  the  first  ray  of  dawn  to  her  sisters.  The  spirit  of  this 
seventh  sister  wanders  homeless,  so  they  say,  on  the  moonlit 
campus,  while  the  tree  that  sheltered  her  was  blighted  and 
died  years  ago. 

Instinctive  class  performances  on  the  Hill  seem  in  the 
early  instances  to  have  been  in  the  main  the  work  of  the 
Sophomores  or  the  Freshmen.  The  "dead  languages''  were 
buried  Monday  evening,  June  22,  1874.  The  procession  started 
from  Culver  Hall  at  0:30  p.  m.  The  Sophomores  were  in 
costumes.  Freshmen  and  "preps"  were  in  the  ranks.  The 
funeral  exercises  were  given  in  Greek  and  an  oration  was  pro- 
nounced in  Latin.  The  interment  of  the  texts  was  on  the 
campus,  which  had  been  brilliantly  decorated  with  lanterns. 

The  program  in  June,  1875,  was  more  elaborate  and  was 
changed.  It  was  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  on  the  campus 
to  the  dead  languages.  The  procession  started  from  the  Stone 
Church  and  was  headed  by  the  College  Band,  the  students 
singing  **Marching  Through  Meadville".  A  large  company 
gathered  on  the  Hill.  Bentley  was  illuminated  with  many 
lanterns.  The  Meadville  Silver  Cornet  Band  rendered  selec- 
tions. The  officiating  parson  read  extracts  from  the  classics 
and  the  Ghost  of  Cicero  appeared  in  the  person  of  Andrew  C. 
Ellis,  -78,  who  made  so  erudite  and  witty  an  address,  that  it 
also  was  hailed  as  a  classic. 

The  Sophomores  varied  their  program  again  in  June,  1877, 
when  Calculus  was  cremated  in  the  presc^nce  of  a  Meadville 
and  college  assembly.  The  next  year  Matthew  Matics  was 
tried  and  executed.  The  Sophomore  performance  of  1879  was 
transferred   to  the  opera  house  and  an   admission   charged. 
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The  nature  of  the  exercises  had  changed,  l>econiing:  jiersonai, 
and  was  largely  a  burlesque  of  members  of  the  Senior  class. 
"Beelzebub  I^t  Loose''  or  the  "Vagaries  of  Allegheny  Col- 
lege'', a  i)lay  in  verse  by  C.  M.  Snyder,  '82,  held  the  sta^e 
next  commencement.  It  ridicule<l  the  Faculty  as  well  as  the 
Seniors. 

Prohibition  of  similar  class  exploits  followed,  but  the 
Sophomores  in  1881  by  a  ruse  rented  the  opera  house  and  gave 
an  entertainment  aimed  at  the  Seniors  alone.  There  was  a 
minstrel  show,  an  impersonation  of  S.  M.  Decker,  the  all- 
round  athlete,  and  a  portrayal  of  the  Class  of  188^3,  twenty 
years  later.  The  Sophs  pocketed  the  proceeds  of  a  crowded 
house.  A  farce  of  some  merit,  entitled  **When  the  Cat's  Away, 
the  Mice  Will  IMay'\  was  written  by  C.  M.  Snyder  in  18S2. 
The  scene  was  Ilulings  Hall,  but  the  dramatic  ]uvsentation 
was  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Franklin. 

The  first  class  dav  exercises  bv  the  Seniors  occurred  in 
1870  and  the  custom  was  continued  three*  years,  when  a  politi- 
cal deadlock  caused  no  speakers  to  be  chosen.  The  Class  of 
1887  in  its  Freshman  year  conducted  an  and)itious  enterprise 
with  much  credit.  It  published  Tiik  Owl,  a  monthly  paptr 
appearing  fnmi  November,  1884,  to  .lune,  1885.  It  was  a 
spirited  rival  to  Thk  Camits.  Its  editors  were  H.  E.  Sniitb, 
O.  J.  Mason,  F.  H.  Shaw,  E.  B.  Bo<lley,  J.  B.  Ford,  Jr.,  Homer 
J.  Clark,  Harriot  Beitze.  Lillian  Fradenburgh,  <iertrude 
Douglas,  Ernest  Merrick  and  W.  ^I.  Yard. 

But  the  most  notable  achieveujent  of  anv  of  the  lower 
undergraduate  classes  in  Allegheny  was  the  writing  and  the 
staging  of  **Captain  Dutton-'  In'  the  Class  of  1800  in  its 
Freshman  vear. 

The  play  created  so  great  a  furore  because  it  was  founded 
on  local  college  facts,  cleverly  dramatized,  and  put  on  the 
boards  with  amazing  skill  and  accuracy,  (^iptain  Button, 
purporting  to  be  of  the  T'.  S.  army  and  an  exi>ert  in  geologv\ 
came  to  Meadville  in  January,  1887.  He  com]>l(»tely  deceives! 
Major  Fuller,  the  officer  detailed  at  Allegheny.  He  lectured 
to  the  science  classes,  talked  in  chapel,  was  feted  by  the  citi- 
zens,  and    then   suddenly   moved    on,   leaving   some   financial 
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losses.  The  oast  was:  Onptaiii  Dutton,  F.  0.  Bray;  Major 
Fuller,  Will.  AlcXair;  H.  L.  liichmond,  Dr.  Haniiiett  and  Jack 
Kofters,  J.  A.  Wakefield;  Sinrie  Sawbiick,  B.  E,  Williamsou; 
Professor  iroutgoniei-j-,  J,  R,  Anderson;  Dr.  Wheeler  and 
Havi-.v  Dick.  \.  A.  Flood;  Dr.  Williams  and  Col.  Dick,  G.  H. 
Fnller;  Dr.  Lucfock,  E,  A.  Herspergor;  Mr.  RosL-hi  and  Dr. 
Stillwell,  ('.  L.  Howe;  Professor  Kewliu,  I>.  H.  Dunn;  Bellboy, 
Harry  Barrett. 

College  pranks  nin  a.  certain  cycle.  Tliere  were  a  few 
main  tricks  in  Allegheny  often  repented.  The  Iwltrj-  of 
Bentley  has  been  tlie  frequent  goal  of  the  fanpie<l  daring  of 
the  fledgling  on  the  Hill,  The  miniber  of  purloined  bell  clap- 
pers through  the  student  generations  is  legion.  The  tying  of 
a  calf  or  a  dog  in  the  professor's  chair,  putting  a  cow  in  the 
tower,  tearing  up  the  board  walks,  and  filliug  the  chapel  in 
the  night  time  with  hay  or  oats  seemed  doubtless  at  the  time 
deeds  of  mighty  prowess,  Bnt  the  lettering  of  the  front  of 
Huter  with  the  legend  "Mega tlier inn i  Stable.  J.  Tingley, 
HosHer",  smacks  decidedly  of  the  vandal,  whether  perpetrated 
on  college  or  other  property.  Modern  athletics  has  become 
happily  a  convenient  safely  valve  for  the  excessive  vitality 
and  ingennity  of  the  undergraduate. 

The  strategj-  nt  class  against  class  afforded  a  fertile  fleld 
for  enterprise  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  spring  of  '78.  the  Class 
of  ISSft  placed  on  the  eanipus,  near  Bentley,  a  great  boulder 
and  had  it  graven  with  "Spes  eibi  quisque  Sophomores  of 
ISSO."  The  Freshmen  took  this  as  a  challenge  and  one  dark 
night  rolled  the  rock  of  offence  into  the  deep  ravine  across 
the  driveway.  The  chapel  procession  of  the  inoniiug  noted  the 
vacant  site  by  the  wiilk.  hut  on  the  following  day  there  the 
Sophomore  stone  stood 
as  if  by  magic  on  the 
former  spot  of  vantage. 
Block,  cable,  greased 
planks,  and  sturdy  fel- 
lows had  perforine<l  the 
labor  while  the  enemy 
slept.  Thereafter  au 
armed    guard    held    the 
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adjacent  office  of  President  Bugbee  until  the  i>eril  of  a  second 
removal  had  passed. 

An  unusual  class  fight  was  that  of  '90  with  '91,  the  Fresh- 
men. The  scene  of  the  encounter  was  on  French  Creek  at  the 
Twin  Sisters  islands,  which  were  fortified  by  the  Sophomores. 
Many  of  the  contestants  were  thoroughly  immersed.  The 
Senior-Sophomore  banquet  with  its  conditions  of  secret  prepa- 
ration was  the  occasion  of  many  stirring  quests  and  encoun- 
ters with  rival  classes.  Serious  hazing  never  took  place,  but 
a  practice  of  many  years  was  **bouncrng'',  in  which  the  Fresn- 
man  or  objectionable  pai'ty  was  tossed  in  a  blanket  or  the 
cannon  tarpaulin. 

An  exploit  that  was  well  executed  was  the  appearance  at  a 
chapel  service  in  1889  of  the  young  women  in  the  attire  of 
nuns.  This  was  the  feminine  reply  to  a  stricture  passed  upon 
Hulings  Hall.  The  incident  had  extensive  publicity'  in  the 
press.  In  recent  years  the  men  of  the  Senior  Class  of  1911 
gained  some  notoriety  by  growing  beards;  then  they  conducted 
a  periodical,  *'Whiskers",  to  apprize  the  college  world  of  their 
success. 

A  phenomenon  of  college  life  often  recurrent  from  an  early 
perio<l  was  the  anonymous  i)ublication,  attacking  students. 
Faculty  and  townsfolk.  The  first  appearance  in  1855  was  a 
burlesque  on  the  graduation  program.  In  the  first  issues 
there  was  an  attempt  at  wit,  but  the  fact  of  the  secrecy  of 
the  sheet  tended  to  make  it  scurrilons  and  flagiNintly  obscene. 
The  j)ai)er  purported  usually  to  be  published  at  the  office  of 
the  PiTTsnrm;  Ciiuistiax  Advocate.  Before  the  Civil  War 
there  appeare<l  the  "Comet"  and  the  **Comet's  Tail'- ;  later  the 
"Hornet'",  the  ^^Thunderbolt",  the  "Wasp"  and  the  'kanga- 
roo'; in  the  Bugbee  regime  "Tutor  et  Ultor"  and  later,  the 
"Nighthawk"  and  the  "Tarantula".  Dr.  Bugbee  made  a  vig- 
orous ert'ort  to  break  up  the  practice.  Kewards  for  detection 
were  offered,  a  consignment  seized  and  a  prosecution  made 
in  the  courts  at  large  expense. 

(V)llege  journalism  began  in  1S7G.  The  ('ampus  was  is- 
sue<l  monthly  as  a  i)rivate  enterprise  by  a  senior,  a  junior, 
and    a    sophomon*.     When    Maxwell,   'TIK   was   graduat(*<l,   an 
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editorial  corps  with  a  chairman  aad  four  heads  of  depart- 
meats  took  charge.  The  profits  or  loss  went  to  the  manager 
and  the  paper  ran  through  eight  volumes  on  this  basis.  In 
this  period  the  Campus  maintained  a  high  standard.  The 
editorials  of  Wayne  Whipple,  '77,  A.  C.  Ellis,  '78,  W.  C.  Wil- 
son, '80,  W.  F.  Oldham,  '83,  J.  A.  Vance,  '83  discussed  aWy 
and  freely  all  phases  of  college  interests.     The  Faculty  did 
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BrsT,         Uattem.  Nutt.  flIllnK.  A.  C.  Llndaar.  Varner,         W.  Z.  Smith. 
F.  C.  LindMj,  H.  E.  Smilb, 

Wood.  Proper.  QibeoD. 

SLobbg.  Andenon.  HcNair.  lAlTer.  Catlem.  Oton.  Brown. 

Couic,  Flood. 

for  a  time  supervise  the  editing,  but  in  1880  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  contents  was  lodged  in  the  chief  editor. 

When  volume  one  of  the  new  series  was  begun  in  1884. 
a  stock  company  of  students  had  assumed  control.  Fifty 
shares  at  one  dollar  each  were  issued  and  tlie  holders  elected 
the  board  of  editors.  Fraternity  lines  being  so  strictly 
drawn  in  the  college,  it  was  inevitable  that  certain  groups 
strove  for  a  controlling  interest.  The  nominal  value  of  the 
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shares  had  been  increased  to  two  dollars,  but  the  market 
value  mounted  to  fifty  in  the  spring  of  1887,  when  a  dead- 
lock of  six  weeks  prevented  a  choice  of  an  editor  in  chief. 
The  legal  ownership  of  one  certificate  was  the  bone  of  con- 
tention and  the  college  Trustees  had  to  adjudicate  the  dis- 
pute. 

Through  these  years  the  periodical,  now  a  bi-weekly, 
reached  the  higliest  pitch  of  excellence.  The  literary  work 
of  C.  W.  Troctor,  '85,  F.  H.  Shaw,  '87,  H.  E.  Smith,'88,  W. 
L.  Siling,  '1)0,  S.  S.  Marquis,  '90,  J.  A.  Gibson,  '91  and  B.  C. 
Heydrick,  '93,  with  their  associates  has  not  been  surpassed. 
Two  noted  associates  were  F.  C.  Bray,  '90,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  Frederick  Palmer,  the  war  correspondent.  The 
stock  of  the  Campus  came  to  be  exclusivelv  held  in  the  fra- 
ternities,  so  that  the  assignment  of  editors  was  a  matter  of 
rotation  and  the  benefit  of  a  limited  competition  was  lost. 
By  the  protest  of  the  non-fraternity  men  in  1902,  the  old 
order  was  displaced  and  a  new  staff  yearly  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  literarv  contributions  for  nine  months. 
A  few  men  of  sterling  worth  have  been  developed  each  season 
by  this  plan.  The  chief  editors  chosen  were:  J.  G.  Nelson 
in  1903-4,  F.  E.  Baker,  1905,  J.  R.  Crawford,  190G,  F.  L.  La 
Bounty,  1907,  H.  K.  Dennis,  1908,  W.  L.  Stidger,  1909,  J.  W. 
Barkley,  1910,  P.  M.  Hillman,  1911,  T.  Hughes,  1912,  C.  B. 
Miller,  1913,  V.  W.  Johnston,  1914,  C.  L.  Mulfinger,  1915, 
and  W.  A.  Ellis,  191G. 

The  Allegheny  Literary  Monthly  was  launched  in  Oc- 
tober, 1896.  The  Campus  had  come  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
fraternities  and  many  felt  it  did  not  represent  the  best  lit- 
erary ability  of  the  college.  Plans  had  been  made  in  the 
spring;  active  encouragement  was  received  from  Miss  Ida 
M.  Tarbell  and  Dr.  John  \V.  Perriu,  the  professor  of  History 
and  Politics,  stood  sponsor  for  the  periodical.  He  predicted 
that  the  editors  in  future  years  would  return  to  find  the 
"Lit"  a  power  in  Allegheny  life.  Charles  C.  Taylor,  '97,  was 
made  editor  in  chief  and  D.  S.  Swaney,  '97,  the  business 
manager.  The  first  year  was  not  a  financial  success,  but  the 
standard  of  the  monthly  was  high. 
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*  Its  two  fold  purpose  had  been  to  foster  literary  ability 
in  all  the  students,  and  to  arouse  the  alumni  to  an  interest 
in  their  alma  mater.  Many  articles  came  from  the  alumni; 
the  poetry  was  commendable,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  fiction. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  a  practical  printer,  who  has  become  the 
proprietor  of  the  Chautauqua  Print  Shop.  Mr.  Swaney  is 
now  with  Ginn  &  Co.  For  the  second  year  of  the  "Lit", 
T.  Ivan  Bordwell,  '99,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  at  San  Paulo, 
Brazil,  was  editor  in  chief  and  C.  R.  Davis,  99,  a  successful 
lawyer  of  New  Castle,  was  business  manager. 

The  competitive  plan  for  the  choice  of  editors  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Monthly  after  it  was  adopted  for  the  Campus. 
The  periodical  has  never  had  a  large  circulation,  but  its 
typographical  appearance  has  always  been  especially  attrac- 
tive. The  alumni  feature  has  been  abandoned  in  late  years, 
possibly  because  of  the  small  support  by  the  graduates.  The 
"Lit"  has  encouraged  in  the  student  body  very  commendable 
short  story  writing.  One  of  the  most  novel  of  its  issues  was 
that  of  June,  1909,  containing  a  collection  of  the  early  poems 
of  W.  L.  Stidger,  the  rival  editor  of  the  Campus. 

The  first  year  book  was  published  in  1880  and  was  called 
the  Alleghenian.  It  was  a  modest  volume  bound  in  paper. 
The  Greek  Letter  societies  were  the  editors,  but  as  not  all 
were  represented  the  plan  was  abandoned  after  four  num- 
bers. The  first  "Kaldron"  made  its  appearance  in  1888  and 
then  the  fraternity  men  of  the  Junior  class  supplied  i*^he 
editorial  board.  The  secret  societies  kept  control  until  1908. 
Later,  an  electoral  board,  chosen  yearly  by  the  subscribers  to 
the  volume,  selects  the  staff  of  editors. 

An  attractive  volume  of  Allegheny  stories  was  edited  in 
1902  by  C.  H.  Slease  and  B.  B.  Whitehill.  Some  of  the  con- 
tributors were  Frederick  Palmer,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Alice  Crit- 
tenden Derby  and  others.  Lecture  courses  have  been  given 
under  student  auspices  at  intenals.  One  in  1860  by  the 
Allegheny  Literary  Society  brought  to  Meadville  Horace 
Greeley,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Bayard  Taylor  and  John  G. 
Saxe.  Talent  then  was  fifty  dollars  a  night  and  the  boys 
realized  that  amount  tenfold  on  their  season.     The  Ossili  So- 
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ciety  gave  a  course  in  1878  and  a  group  of  upper  classmen  con- 
ducted a  course  in  1888. 

Athletics  were  tardily  developed  in  Allegheny.     Inter-col- 
legiate contests  were  difficult  to  arrange  because  of  the  loca- 
tion  of  Meadville.       The  baseball   epidemic   of   the   Sixties 
reached  the  college.     There  were  first  and  second  nines,  but 
all  contests  were  with  local  or  neighboring  city  clubs.     In 
the  game  of  June  22,  1867  with  the  Mutuals  of  Meadville, 
the  score  was  51  to  41  in  favor  of  the  town  team.     Allegheny 
caught  twenty  fly  balls,  the  Mutuals  ten;  each  missed   five. 
In  1873  a  series  of  three  games  was  played  with  the   Oil 
Stockings  of  Franklin,  the  college  winning.  The  pitcher  and 
catcher  were  McKelvev  and  McClintock. 

Being  one  of  the  first  colleges  to  have  the  detail  of  a  U. 
S.  officer,  the  introduction  of  militaiT  tactics  at  Allegheny 
deeply  impressed  the  student  life.  The  uniform  was  seen 
in  the  class  room  as  well  as  upon  the  drill  ground.  But  the 
change  of  commandant  every  three  years  did  not  work  well 
for  the  battalion.  The  plan  to  base  official  promotion  on 
scholastic  standing  also  caused  friction.  The  lack  of  an 
armory  on  the  Hill  was  a  serious  han<licap.  Yet  the  Com- 
mencement review,  the  outing  at  Conneaut  Lake,  the  ex- 
periences of  a  Camp  Aver  and  various  other  incidents  make 
the  military  service  of  very  many  alumni  one  of  the  most 
prized  recollections  of  their  college  days. 

The  earliest  athletic  association  of  the  college  was  orjjjan- 
ized  in  1880  and  held  a  field  meet  of  twelve  events  on  Mav 
27th  at  Island  l^ark.  Sport  and  learning  were  happily  com- 
bined by  giving  the  winner  of  the  mile  walk  a  volume  of 
Shakespeare.  Baseball  still  enjoyed  favor  and  grounds  w^ere 
secured  and  graded.  In  1886,  the  interest  centered  around 
the  rival  clubs  of  the  Allegheny,  Philo  Franklin  and  Athenian 
Literary  Societies.  The  athletic  organization  had  an  erratic 
career.  The  Campis  in  1890  said  in  disgust,  "This  is  a  col- 
lege without  sports,  leading  so  far  as  the  student's  life  is 
concerned  a  dreary  attenuation  of  a  dismal  spark  of  exis- 
tence." 

The  coming  of  Lt.  Cree  to  the  battalion  led  to  a   sharp 
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revival  in  athletic  interest.  A  baseball  trip  was  taken  to 
the  colleges  of  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1891.  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  who  had  cancelled  a  game  in  May,  challenged 
to  football  in  November,  but  it  was  to  be  several  years  be- 
fore an  eleven  was  put  in  the  field.  The  seasons  of  1892  and 
1893  brought  the  best  ball  nines  the  college  had  known.  D. 
S.  Darragh,  a  stalwart  of  six  feet  four,  and  W.  R.  Murphy 
were  the  almost  invincible  pitchers  and  F.  H.  Sisley,  the  re- 
liable catcher. 

The  college  body  was  welded  into  a  real  enthusiasm  and 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  every  student  felt  and  took 
a  common  interest  in  an  Allegheny  cause.  The  athletic  associ- 
ation bought  the  grandstand  and  the  fence  of  the  Island 
Park  grounds  down  town  and  student  energy  removed  them 
to  the  site  back  of  the  present  gymnasium.  The  structure 
erected  by  the  boys,  dubbed  the  "Baldhead  grandstand," 
was  not  architecturally  handsome,  but  highly  serviceable.  It 
was  the  brave  forerunner  of  the  well-appointed  Montgomery 
Field  of  todav. 

In  the  keen  desire  to  produce  winning  teams,  the  pro- 
fessional element  had  to  be  resisted.  Whatever  success  has 
come  to  Allegheny  in  athletics  is  largely  due  to  the  rigid 
insistence  upon  the  amateur  standing  of  all  who  represent 
the  college.  Before  this  policy  was  entirely  adopted,  a  ques- 
tionable hoax  was  worked  on  the  president  of  a  neighboring 
college,  who  asked  if  any  of  the  visiting  ball  club  would  lead 
in  prayer  at  chapel.  There  was  pointed  out  to  him  the  hired 
catcher,  who  always  wore  a  white  tie,  and  when  in  Meadville 
a  white  apron.  The  pseudo-Alleghenian  was  too  overwhelmed 
when  he  was  named  to  lead  the  devotions  to  make  any  sort 
of  a  reply,  while  his  companions  were  scarcely  in  the  proper 
spirit  of  the  hour. 

Football  teams  existed  on  paper  and  the  students  prac- 
ticed against  each  other  some  years  before  a  full  inter-col- 
legiate schedule  was  played  in  1899.  Games  were  for  a  time 
had  with  Ohio  institutions,  but  the  College  Conference  re- 
lations limited  outside  contests  and  the  area  within  which 
Allegheny  is  able  to  arrange  a  schedule  is  circumscribed.  Its 
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doughtiest  battles  have  beeD  with  Caroegie  Technical  IdsU- 
tnte.  Baseball  has  not  realized  the  promise  of  earlier  year«, 
thoDgb  at  intenals  creditable  teams  have  beeu  tamed  oul, 
a  notable  example  beiug  that  coached  by  Branch  Rickey  in 
1906. 

It  is  basketball  in  which  the  fame  of  Allegheuy  has  been 
preeminent.  The  opening  of  the  g^~mnasium  saw  this  sport 
at  once  take  a  lead  it  has  kept  for  tifteeu  years.  Most  of 
the  "Htars"  of  the  teams  wen*  ileveloiKnl  in  college.     The  game 


Snuod  or  1S15 

is  very  popular  with  class  lives.  H.  ('.  Lanipe,  '0;{,  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  commonly  known  as  "the  father  of  basketball." 
Allegheny  has  prodn<'e<l  not  a  few  excellent,  all-round  ath- 
letes. In  an  incomplete  list  of  these  are,  W.  H.  Pratt,  'fl6,  in 
baseball,  W.  S.  Borland.  '00.  of  Oil  City,  baseball,  football 
and  basketball,  captain  in  three  sports,  .}.  31.  Griffith,  '02, 
baseball,  A.  S.  Frazier, '02,  football  and  basketball,  R.  X.  Taylor 
'02,  basketball,  W.  H.  Taylor,  '03.  baseball  and  football,  i.. 
O.  Williams,  '03,  football  and  basketball.  F.  M.  McArthiir, 
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W.  Comfort,  '05,  baseball,  football  and 
Giesej-,  '08,  basketball,  W.  J.   McQuistou, 


'05,   basketball, 

basketball,  E. 

'09,  football,  C.  D.  Baker,  '10,  basketball  and  baseball,  E.  P. 

Kenaedy,  '11,  football,   H.   D.   Firestone,  '11,  basketball,  H. 

T.  Lavely,  '12,  football,  W.  D.  Botterer,  '13,  football,  L.  L. 

Hawk,  '13,  football,  basketball  and  baseball. 

Track  athletics  have  made  the  largest  progress  of  recent 
years.  The  faeilitlos  are  now  adequate  to  develop  excellent 
teams  for  all  events.     More  students  are  entering  tlie  inter- 


A  Field  Heet 
class  contests  yearly.     An  interscholastic  meet  for  the  high 
schools  in  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  is  an  important  annual 
event  at  Montgomery  Field, 

Student  life  exhibits  the  tendency  of  social  structure  out- 
side the  college  to  have  many  organizations.  Several  groups 
in  Allegheny  are  associated  with  the  departments.  They 
serve  both  a  social  and  a  scholastic  purpose  and  the  interest 
given  to  them  is  vigorous  and  wholesome.  The  Scientific 
Club  nourished  in  1874  in  the  time  of  I>r.  Tingley.  It  was 
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revived  under  Dr.  Montgomery  and  since  1913  is  known  as 
the  Tingley  Biological  Club.  The  Classical  Club  began  in 
1896  and  is  a  strong  adjunct  to  the  work  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  Quill  Club  was  formed  in  1899  to  promote  college 
journalism  and  press  correspondence.  It  later  took  a  broad- 
er literary  purpose. 

The  German  Club  began  in  1906  and  Le  Petit  Salon  in 
1909  and  each  is  aggressively  maintained.  The  Modern 
Problems  Club  originated  in  1913  for  the  study  of  social 
questions  and  is  open  to  the  histori'  department  students. 
The  prospective  clergjnien  started  the  Thoburn  Club  in  1907 
and  dramatic  interests  are  fostered  with  the  men  by  the 
Duzer  Du  Society  of  1908  and  with  the  women  by  the  Klee- 
o-Kleet  of  1911.  The  chemical  men  have  a  chapter  of  Alpha 
Chi  Sigma,  the  honor  secret  society  of  the  chemists  in  a  score 
of  American  universities  and  technical  schools.  The  inter- 
collegiate debaters  are  found  in  the  national  society  of  Delta 
Sigma  Rho.  Glee  clubs  and  brass  bands  have  been  inter- 
mittent features  since  the  Seventies. 

The  Christian  Associations  phiy  an  important  integral 
part  in  the  college  life.  They  occupy  attractive  rooms  and 
carry  on  many  helpful  activities.  They  have  promoted  the 
voluntary  mission  stndy  classes  and  i)resente<l  the  needs  of 
the  foreign  fields.  Several  students  are  now  missionaries  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  the  two  associations. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
Allegheny  spirit.  Possibly  it  is  yet  in  the  making.  Coedu- 
cation gradually  in  the  Eighties  had  a  distinct  influence  up- 
on the  life  on  the  Hill.  In  the  main,  there  has  been  a  sanity 
in  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  The  old  gi'ad  will  insist  there 
never  have  been  days  like  those  of  the  canal  with  its  frequent 
boating  parties  of  the  springtime.  Feminine  scholarship 
has  not  declined  in  these  latter  vears,  while  the  masculine 
mind  provides  a  worthy  rival.  Self-government  by  the  young 
women  of  Hulings  Hall  is  a  well  established  system. 

The  charge  has  been  frequently  made  that  the  intensity  of 
the  fraternity  spirit  in  Allegheny  has  been  an  injury  to  the 
place.     For  not  a  few  students  the  secret  society  was  bigger 
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than  the  college.  When  new  educational  ideals  were  arising 
and  the  response  was  slow,  the  future  of  Allegheny 
uncertain,  there  was  often  a  sad  lack  of  unity  of  senti- 
ment and  a  lapse  of  sturdy  loyaltj'  to  the  old  college  under 
all  circumstances.  A  visitor  from  Cornell  in  1889  commented, 
"so  many  of  you  here  seem  to  delight  in  depreciating  the 
merits  of  your  own  institution."  The  Campus  was  forced  to 
admit  that  the  average  Alleghenian  of  that  time  was  a  "con- 
stant growler." 

In  the  new  "old  Allegheny,"  the  college  has  been  put  first. 
Recent  classes  have  expressed  their  devotion  in  some  gift 
that  is  for  the  good  of  all,  indicating  a  genuine  love  for  alma 
mater.  Instances  are  the  artistic  sundial,  presented  by  1899, 
the  gateway  pillars  on  Main  street  by  1903  and  on  Park 
avenue  by  1905,  the  portal  to  Montgomery  Field  by  1910  and 
1911,  the  fine  memorial  tablet  to  Timothv  Alden  bv  1908  and 
the  centennial  one  to  the  Founders  by  1915.  Cochran  Hall 
breeds  a  singleness  of  feeling  by  its  intimate  association  of 
the  freshmen  as  its  guests  during  the  initial  year  of  their  stu- 
dent life. 

The  all-college  banquet  on  Feb.  22,  has  been  a  large  factor 
in  nurturing  college  enthusiasm  and  spirit.  Founders'  Day 
has  brought  instructive  messages  about  the  past  to  the  pres- 
ent generation.  I'recedent  and  tradition  have  been  zealous- 
ly encouraged  by  the  senior  and  upper  class  organizations. 
Moving-up  Day  and  procession,  class  day  exercises  and  fare- 
wells are  fixed  customs.  College  singing  is  a  feature  of  value, 
but  the  distinctive  Allegheny  airs  are  few,  considering  the  cen- 
tury of  history  that  has  elapsed. 

When  there  is  such  a  basis  for  jubilation  as  the  abound- 
ing material  prosperity  of  Allegheny,  a  quickening  of  college 
zeal  is  a  natural  consequence.  The  enlarged  athletic  ac- 
tivities have  meant  a  deeper  common  interest.  The  Allegheny 
spirit  is  in  process  of  evolution.  It  takes  a  new  pride  in  the 
past  of  the  college.  It  includes  an  intense  love  of  country, 
for  the  sons  of  Allegheny  have  demonstrated  their  patriotism. 
It  has  a  genuine  sympathy  with  democracy.  It  estimates  a 
man  by  his  individual  worth  rather  than  his  social  standing. 
It  recognizes  the  increasing  call  of  the  age  to  the  service  of 
one's  fellowmen. 
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ALUMNI  AND  FORMER   STUDENTS 

HATEVEK  the  religious  aus- 
pices domiitant  in  All^heny, 
the  training  of  its  students 
through  the  century  was  not 
markedly  vocational,  that  is, 
looking  toward  the  pulpit  as  a 
career.  The  reiterated  idea  of 
the  function  of  the  college  was 
the  formiug  of  intellectual 
character  fitted  for  usefulness 
in  the  world, 

Allegheny  alumni  have 
gained  distinction  in  many 
fields  of  endeavor  and  in  widely 
separated  areas;  From  1835  to 
ISGO  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  gradu- 
ating class  made  their  careers  outside  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
earliest  years  of  the  college  the  profession  of  law  was  the 
favorite  choice  of  the  alumni;  also  after  the  ifethodist  pat- 
ronage began,  the  percentage  of  those  who  became  attorneys 
was  large.  With  this  training  it  was  natural  that  many  went 
into  public  life.  The  profession  of  education  attracted  also 
not  a  few  of  tlie  beat  graduates,  who  have  come  to  posts  of  dis- 
tinction. In  latter  years  the  number  is  increasing  of  the 
alumni  who  specialize  for  teaching  by  graduate  work  in  various 
universities.  Medicine,  business,  engineering  and  social  ser- 
vice have  many  worthy  representatives  from  Allegheny's 
ranks. 

ALUMNI  IN  THE  STATE 

In  the  Hall  of  Statuary  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington  for 

the  group  of  the  illustrious  of  the  nation.  West  Virginia  made 

as  its  choice  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  '-I!),  its  war  governor.    As  a 
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citizen  of  the  section  of  the  Old  Donituion  that  was  free  from 
slavery  iu  1861,  Pierpoiit  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  resist- 
ance to  the  secession  of  Virginia,  voted  April  17  at  Richmond. 
A  union  convention  was  called  May  lltli  at  Wheeling,  and 
here  he  <ievii<ed  the  plan  which  was  closely  followetl  by  a  state 


convention  that  met  July  12.  This  body  declared  the  oflBce 
of  governor  vacant  and  decreed  that  the  state  be  ruled  by 
loyal  men. 

Pierpont   was   chosen   governor   of   the   "rewlored   govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Virginia".     He  at  once  notified  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  of  the  rebellion  within   its  borders,  asking  for 
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aid.    Geoeral  McClellaQ  was  sent  to  Western  Virginia  and  the 
new  executive  had  Wheeling  for  hia  capital  until  1863.    Then 
be  removed  to  Alezaudria  until  the  cloae  of  the  war.    He  was 
re-elected  by  the  Union  people  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

It  TV'as  a  trying  time  and  the  member  of  tfae  Class  of  1839 
acquitte<l  himeelf  with  high  honor.  He  stood  Armly  for  effl- 
cieut  admiuistratiou  and  political  righteousness.  He  was 
later  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  and  took  Federal  office 
in  1881  as  internal  revenue  collector.  He  early  became  a 
commuulcant  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  and  held 
many  positions  of  trust  in  It  as  a  layman. 

Hon.  James  A.  Gary,  LL.I>.,  '5-1.  was  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States  under  President  McKinley.  1806 -98.  He 
had  long  been  a  prominent  figure  in  Maryland  and  was  the 
]ea<ler  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Garj'  prepared  himself  for 
a  business  career  and 
soon  became  extensively 
occupied  in  manufactur- 
ing and  in  banking.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  Re- 
publicanism in  a  southern 
state,  an  act  of  much 
courage,  and  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for 
the  Mani-land  Senate  in 
1858. 

He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Union  Convention  at 
Baltimore  in  1861,  and 
several  later  national  Re- 
publican Conventions.  He 
ran  for  congressman  and  for  governor  on  losing  tickets.  He 
was  the  president  for  sixteen  years  of  the  Board  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Librarj'  of  Baltimore.  For  forty  years  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Brown  Memorial 
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Presbyterian  Church.  One  seeing  Mr.  Gary  for  the  first  time 
is  deeply  impressed  with  the  strength  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
man.  He  has  been  characterized  at  his  home  city  as  "a  big 
lion".  He  has  ever  lent  his  influence  and  ability  to  all  meas- 
ures that  he  felt  conserved  the  interests  of  good  government. 
He  is  universally  acclaimed  as  one  of  Maryland's  most  hon- 
ored and  useful  citizens. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Tipton,  '40,  was  born  in  Cadiz,  O.,  in 
1817.  He  entered  Allegheny  in  the  preparatory  department 
and  continued  through  the  sophomore  year.  He  then  finished 
his  course  at  Madison  College,  having  removed  to  Uniontown.' 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio  and  served  in  its  legis- 
lature in  1845.  He  then  went  to  Nebraska  where  he  had  a 
leading  part  in  the  constitutional  convention.  He  studied 
theology  and  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Union  army.  He  was 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Nebraska  in  1867  and  then  chosen 
for  a  second  term.    He  died  in  1899. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison,  '52,  came  to  Allegheny  from 
Perry,  O.,  in  1848.  After  two  years  he  transferred  to  Western 
Reserve  College.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Ohio,  but 
removed  to  Iowa.  He  was  an  influential  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican convention  in  Chicago  which  nominated  Lincoln. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1863  and  served  four  terms.  In 
1873  he  became  U.  S.  Senator  from  Iowa  and  had  the  excep- 
tional distinction  of  five  re-elections  to  the  high  office,  death 
claiming  him  after  thirty-five  years'  senice,  on  August  4, 
1908.  Senator  Allison  is  best  known  for  the  Bland-Allison  act 
of  the  silver  purchase  legislation.  He  was  a  foremost  au- 
thority on  financial  matters.  He  was  strongly  supported  in 
1888  and  1896  as  a  candidate  for  nomination  to  the  presidency 
by  the  Republican  national  conventions. 

WILLIAM   MCKINLEY  IN  ALLEGHENY. 

In  July  of  1859  three  youths  were  passing  a  week  in  the 
home  of  one  of  the  number,  William  McKinley,  of  Poland, 
Ohio.  The  guests  were  William  M.  Osborne,  later  consul- 
general  at  London,  and  Robert  B.  Murray,  of  Youngstown. 
Poland  possessed  a  seminary ;  because  of  it  the  McKinleys  had 
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removed  from  Niles  to  the  village  and  William,  the  bookish 
younger  sou,  bad  made  the  most  of  its  advantages.      But  the 
mother  nurtured  a  hope  that  he  might  in  some  way  gain  a 
college  education  antecedent  to  the  study  of  law. 

Young  Murray  was  already  a  year-long  collegian  with 
enchanting  tales  of  a  worthy  fount  of  knowledge,  over  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  on  the  historic  French  Creek  of 
colonial  days.  To  these  eager  outpourings  an  older  listener 
sometimes  lent  au  ear  and  now  and  then  a  shrewd  question  of 
practical  bearing  showed  the  trend  of  Nancy  McKinley's 
thoughts.  There  was  some  quiet  talk  of  family  finances  in 
1he   twilight   of   those  summer   evenings   and   sister   Annie's 


Where  HcEIdIi 


offer  of  her  school-teaching  savings  made  possible  tbe  de- 
cision that  William  McKinley  with  Osborne  should  enter 
Allegheny  that  fall. 

The  September  journey  to  Meadville  was  made  by  stage 
from  Youngstown  and  the  travelers  found  a  home  at  the  stu- 
dent boarding-house  kept  by  Dr.  Goe,  now  remodeled  into  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Home.  Here  to  this  day  is  preserved  "Mc- 
Kinley's Uoom",  with  appropriate  legend  and  portraits.  In 
the  classroom  a  retentive  memory  and  easy  mastery  of  diffi- 
culties won  the  Ohio  freshman  creditable  rank  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  his  social  instincts.  Hence  we  hear  of  him  as  a  sought- 
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for  participant  in  the  freqnent  bouts  of  '*town-ball",  the  one 
athletic  sport  of  the  period. 

That  judicial  bent  of  mind  which  became  a  striking  attri- 
bute during  his  public  career  showed  itself  in  these  days  by 
a  keen  estimate  of  his  fellows,  based  upon  an  acquaintance, 
surprisingly  minute  and  accurate,  with  their  history,  home 
environment,  and  individual  aims.  In  the  time  it  takes  the 
average  raw  collegian  to  become  adjusted  to  his  own  identity 
young  McIQnley  had  learned  every  student  by  name  and  cata- 
logued him  for  future  reference. 

The  young  men  of  this  last  ante-bellum  year  had  decided 
convictions  on  many  matters  and  were  pleased  to  voice  them 
upon  occasion.  Especially  upon  political  themes  lads  under 
twenty  talked  well  and  William  McKinley,  of  strong  abolition 
forebears  and  naturally  gifted  in  debate,  was  often  the  center 
of  a  controversial  group.  Here  his  clear  sense  of  justice  and 
well-poised  temper  usually  availed  to  preserve  mutual  good- 
humor,  but  once  a  zealous  Virginia  youth  cheering  repeatedly 
for  Jefferson  Davis  as  the  next  president,  McKinley  turned 
sharply  upon  him  with  a  retort  that  before  that  came  to  pass 
Osborne  and  himself  would  fight  the  Southerner  on  his  native 
soil. 

The  shadow  of  war  did  fall  soon  upon  the  land,  but  before 
that,  even  the  next  term  found  the  two  Ohio  students  absent 
from  the  College  Hill.  Later,  a  soldier  yet  in  his  teens  went 
forth  from  the  McKinley  household.  Many  years  passed  and 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  came  to  Allegheny  to  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  of  1895  and  receive  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Only  one  of  those  whose  faces  had  been 
familiar  in  the  early  days  came  forward  to  greet  him ;  it  was 
his  Latin  professor.  Dr.  Hamnett.  City  and  college  vied  in 
swelling  the  ovation  to  the  distinguished  statesman  and  the 
prospective  presidential  candidate  of  a  great  party. 

Governor  McKinley  gi*aciously  bore  witness  to  his  "su- 
preme pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  i)ast  of  Allegheny"  and 
declared  his  "hope  and  exultation  for  her  future''.  Once 
again,  in  the  too  brief  afterwhile,  old  Allegheny  was  called 
sadly  to  do  him  honor.    It  was  in  the  night,  after  a  day  of 
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much  foreboding,  there  rolled  over  the  silent,  waiting  city 
the  solemn  tolling  of  a  bell,  and  they  who  heard  knew  it  for 
the  last  tribute  to  the  passing  spirit  of  William  McIQnley, 
the  martyred  president,  paid  by  the  ancient  chapel  bell  which 
in  boyhood  had  summoned  his  soul  to  prayer. 

Doubtless  Allegheny's  president,  groping  his  heavy- 
hearted  way  to  the  belfry  that  night,  felt  that  the  man  who 
lay  dead  had  long  since  richly  repaid  the  old  college  for  what- 
ever debt  her  transient  tutelage  had  imposed.  And  the  alumni 
today  with  reverence  and  pride  recall  the  fact  that  by  a  for- 
tuitous relationship  to  which  no  other  institution  can  lay 
claim,  Allegheny  is  and  will  remain  "the  college  of  McKinley". 

— Alice  Crittenden  Derby^  '92. 

Hon.  Lloyd  Lowndes,  governor  of  Maryland  1895-8,  en- 
tered AU^heny  College  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
having  spent  two  years  in  Washington  College.  After  his 
graduation  in  1865,  he  took  the  law  course  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Soon  established  in  a  large  practice  at 
Cumberland,  Md.,  he  went  into  politics  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1872  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  a  district 
strongly  Democratic.  He  was  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Forty-third  (^ongress  and  served  on  several  important  com- 
mittees. He  failed  to  be  re-elected,  but  continued  to  be  a  state 
leader  in  his  party.  He  had  extensive  banking  and  industrial 
interests  and  was  active  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
More  than  once  mentioned  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
governor,  in  1895  he  headed  the  ticket  and  gained  the  support 
of  all  the  reform  elements,  overthrowing  the  Gorman  Demo- 
cratic machine.  His  administration  brought  a  new  epoch  in 
Maryland.     Governor  Lowndes  died  in  1905. 

Hon.  John  W.  Farrelly,  '26,  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Far- 
relly,  an  original  Trustee  of. the  college,  and  the  representative 
from  the  Meadville  district  in  the  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Congresses.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Meadville  and  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1828,  and  again 
in  1838  and  1841.  He  was  sent  by  the  Whigs  to  Congress  in 
1847.    He  was  appointed  sixth  auditor  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
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by  President  Taylor,  serving  from  1849-53.  Mr.  Farrelly  was 
a  Trustee  of  Allegheny  from  1846  to  1860.  He  was  one  of  the 
eminent  lawyers  of  the  state.    He  died  at  Meadville  in  1870. 

Hon.  Amos  Myers,  '43,  was  admitted  to  practice  law  at 
Clarion.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1863  as  a  Republican 
from  the  Clarion  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Darwin  A.  Finney,  '40,  came  to  Meadville  from 
Vermont  as  a  lad.  After  graduation  from  college  he  studied 
law  and  practiced  in  his  adopted  city.  He  served  two  tenns 
in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  and  in  its 
Senate  1850-61.  He  was  sent  by  the  Republicans  from  the 
Meadville  District  to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  serving  from 
March  4,  1867,  until  his  death  while  traveling  in  Europe,  Aug. 
25,  1868.    He  was  a  Trustee  of  Allegheny  from  1846  to  1868. 

Hon.  Hiram  L.  Richmond,  '39,  was  born  in  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Meadville  in  1835,  where  he 
studied  two  years  in  Allegheny.  He  read  law  with  David  Der- 
ickson,  '21,  and  began  its  practice  in  1838.  He  was  originally 
a  Whig  and  active  on  the  stump  and  platform.  He  joined  the 
Republican  party  at  its  formation  and  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-third  Congress  in  1872.  He  declined  a  renomination. 
He  purchased  in  1848  the  well-known  property  on  the  Dia- 
mond, yet  kept  in  the  family.  Mr.  Richmond  was  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Meadville  for  forty-five  years.  He 
became  a  Trustee  of  the  college  in  1838  and  served  until  1885. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Board  from  1840  to  1850. 

Hon.  Aylett  R.  Cotton,  '48,  was  born  in  Austintown,  O., 
in  1826  and  moved  to  Iowa  in  1844.  He  came  thence  for  two 
years  in  Allegheny  College.  He  taught  school  in  Fayette 
County,  Tenn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there.  He  was 
in  California  in  1840-51.  Returning  to  Iowa  he  was  judge  of 
Clinton  Countv  for  two  terms,  (^otton  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Iowa  constitutional  convention  of  1857,  and  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature  in  1868,  being  speaker  of  the  House 
in  1870.  He  was  sent  as  a  Republican  to  the  Forty-second  and 
Forty-third  Congresses. 

Hon.  Jasper  D.  Ward,  '54,  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third 
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Congress  from  Chicago  on  the  Republican  ticket,  but  was 
defeated  for  re-election  in  1874. 

Hon.  James  S.  Biery,  '59,  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania House  of  Representatives  in  1869.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Forty-third  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Allentown 
District. 

Hon.  Lloyd  Lowndes,  '65,  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-third 
Congress  from  the  Cumberland  District,  Maryland. 

Hon.  William  McClelland,  *68,  entered  Allegheny  in  1865 
after  a  brave  record  as  a  soldier.  He  studied  law  and  began 
practice  in  1870.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  the  same  year 
from  the  New  Castle  District  of  Pennsvlvania  on  the  Demo- 
cratic  ticket.    He  was  defeated  for  the  Forty-third  Congress. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Martin,  '54,  was  born  in  Marion  County,  Va., 
in  1828.  After  graduation  from  college  he  taught  school  at 
Fairmount  and  then  became  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  West  Virginia  in  1872,  being 
a  leader  in  the  Democratic  party.  He  sat  in  the  Forty-fifth 
and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  as  the  representative  from  the 
Third  District.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  Allegheny  from  1887  to 
1895,  the  time  of  his  death. 

Hon.  Samuel  B.  Dick,  '58,  was  born  in  Meadville,  Oct.  26, 
1836.  He  left  college  to  engage  in  business.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Civil  War.  He  became  mavor  of  Meadville 
in  1870.  He  was  elected  in  1878  to  Congress  as  a  Republican 
from  the  Meadville  District.  He  was  president  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  until  1900.  He  was  thirty 
years  a  Trustee  of  the  college  until  his  death  in  1908. 

Hon.  N.  E.  Worthington,  '54,  came  from  Brooke  County, 
Virginia,  to  college.  After  graduation  he  lived  in  Illinois. 
He  was  superintendent  of  county  schools  in  Peoria.  He  was 
sent  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  Con- 
gresses. 

Hon.  Thomas  Wilson,  '52,  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  After 
graduation  from  Allegheny  he  went  to  Minnesota.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  in  1880,  and 
of  the  Senate  in  1882-5.    He  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
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U.  S.  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  1886.     He  was  elected   to 
Congress  in  1886  from  the  Winona  District. 

Hon.  Daniel  B.  Heiner,  -79,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Armstrong  County,  I*a.  He  was  elected  as  a  Kepublican  in 
1803  to  the  Fiftj'-fourth  (.'ongress  and  re-elected  to  the  Fifty- 
fifth. 

Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  'SO,  was  born  in  Meadville,  June  6, 
1859,  the  son  of  I'rofessor  Samuel  P.  Bates,  LL.D.,  a  noted 
educator  and  author.  Mr.  Bates  was  admitted  to  the  Craw- 
ford Countj-  bar  in  1882.  He  has  been  an  ardent  RepubHcan 
and  was  electe<i  from  the  Twenty-fifth  District  to  Congress  in 
1900.  He  has  had  the  unusual  record  of  being  chosen  five 
times  to  succeed  himself  at  Washington,  serving  from  the 
Fifty-seventh  through  the  Sixty-secon<l  Congi-ess.  He  became 
a  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  After 
an  official  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islan<ls  in  1907,  he  introduce*! 
the  bill  in  Congi'ess  which  made  Pearl  Harbor  the  naval  base 
of  the  Pacific.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  extension 
of  the  postal  service.  He  was  sent  by  the  United  States  as  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Peace  Conference  at  Brussels. 
Mr.  Bates  has  been  a  loyal  alumnus  of  the  college  serving  as 
president  of  the  alumni  organization  in  the  Nineties.  He  be- 
came a  Trustee  of  Allegheny  in  1907,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Hon.  Milton  W.  Shreve,  '84,  was  born  in  Venango  County 
and  after  preparing  for  college  at  Edinboro  Normal  School 
entered  Allegheny.  After  two  j-ears  he  completed  his  work  at 
Bucknell  University.  Entering  the  practice  of  law  in  Erie, 
he  represented  his  county  thre<^  terms  in  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  190G-1912,  finally  being  advanced  to 
the  speakership.  He  was  electe<i  to  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
as  a  Republican  from  the  Twenty-fifth  District. 

Hon.  J.  C.  (i.  Kennedy  was  born  in  Meadville  April  1,  1813, 
and  educate<l  in  Allegheny  College,  which  conferred  on  him 
the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  LL.  D.  He  became  the  editor  of  the 
Crawford  Messenger  in  1833.     He  studied  law.     In  1849  he 

was  name<l  bv  President  Tavlor  as  secretarv  of  the  board  to 
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1851  he  visited  Europe  as  U.  S.  commissioner  ou  the  censas 
and  postal  matters.  He  helped  organize  the  first  statistical 
congress,  which  met  in  Brussels  in  1853.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Eighth  U.  S.  census.  He  sensed  as  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  National  Institute  at  Washington,  dying 
there  in  1887.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  member  of  many  American 
and  foreign  scientific  and  historical  associations.  He  had 
international  recognition  as  a  statistician. 

Among    the    alumni    who    attained    political    distinction 
within  yarious  state  borders,  a  few  are  Hon.  U.  I>.  Cooke,  '44, 
goyernor    of    Washington,    D.    C. ;    Hon.    J.    F.    Duucombe, 
'52,    State    Senator    in    Iowa;    Col.    C.    W.    Holiday,     '52, 
Kansas    Conyentiou,;    Hon.    A.    M.    Randolph,    '53,     mem- 
ber   of    Kansas    legislature;    Hon.    S.    G.    Nye,    '58,     State 
Senator  in  California;  Hon.  J.  W.  Lee,  'G8,  State  Senator  in 
Pennsylyania ;  Hon.  H.  J.  Hume,  '69,  State  Senator  in  Penn- 
sylyania;  Hon.  George  W.  Delamater,  'GO,  State  Senator  in 
Pennsylyania  and  Republican  nominee  for  governor  in  1890; 
Col.  J.  M.  Williams,  '73,  president  of  the  Ohio  Senate;  Hon. 
F.  M.  Currie,  '84,  member  of  Nebraska  legislature;  Hon.  W.  P. 
McElwain,    '85,    member    of    Washington    State    legislature; 
F.  C.  Howe,  Ohio  Senator;  Hon.  W.  C.  Deming,  '90,  member  of 
the  Wyoming  legislature;  Hon.  W.  II.  (Jibson,  '93,  Secretary  of 
State  of  I<laho;  Hon.  B.  F.  Reals,  '95,  member  of  the  Oregon 
Assembly,  and  Hon.  Lowry  Humes,  '99,  member  of  the  I*enn- 
syhania  House  of  Representatives  and  U.  S.  District  Attorney. 

ALUMNI  ON  THK  BENCH 

Of  the  earliest  graduates  of  Allegheny,  David  Derickson, 
'21;  James  M.  Ellis,  '31;  Thomas  Van  Uorne,  '31,  and  O.  W 
Bennett,  '39,  passed  from  the  practice  of  law  to  the  position 
of  judge.  Samuel  Woods,  '42,  was  born  in  Beaver  County  in 
1822.  After  his  graduation  from  college  he  studied  law  in 
I'ittsburgh  un<ler  T.  J.  F.  Alden,  '21.  He  remove<l  to  West  Vir- 
ginia and  was  appointed  in  1883  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals.  He  was  afterwards  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
serving  with  high  honor.    He  died  Feb.  17,  1897. 

Judge  William   A.   Galbraith,  '11,   did   not   complete  the 
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course  in  Allegheny,  but  graduated  from  the  Dame  Law  School 
of  Harvard  University.  He  was  elected  Judge  of  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1876.  He  was  prominent  in  the  business  and 
public  enterprises  of  the  City  of  Erie.     He  died  in  1897. 

Judge  J.  W.  F.  White,  '42,  came  from  Washington  County 
to  Meadville  and  worked  his  way  through  college.  He  re- 
moved to  Pittsburgh  in  1851  and  came  to  prominence  quickly, 
being  city  solicitor  in  1861.  He  was  elected  in  1873  judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  Allegheny,  later.  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  No.  1.  Here  he  remained  on  the  bench  until  his  death 
in  11)00.  Honest,  fearless,  impartial,  yet  benevolent.  Judge 
White  was  a  man  to  be  feared  and  to  be  loved.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  Methodist  Church.  He  became  a  Trustee  of 
Allegheny  College  in  1872. 

Judge  Christopher  Heydrick,  '52,  made  a  reputation  in 
college  as  a  scholar.  In  the  practice  of  law  in  Venango 
Countv  and  Western  Pennsvlvania  he  was  svstematic  and 
accurate.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  1891  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tlie  Stale  to  complete  an  unexpired  term. 
He  was  engaged  in  various  enterprises  and  was  president  of 
the  Exchange  Bank  of  Franklin  many  years.  Judge  Heydrick 
was  a  generous  supporter  of  educational  interests.  Being  a 
descendant  of  the  early  Reformation  sect  of  Silesia,  the 
Schwenkfelders,  he  had  a  lively  concern  and  a  vital  part  in 
the  extensive  researches  into  their  records.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Genealogical  Record  of 
the  church  and  a  leading  patron  of  the  publication  of  the 
Corpus  Schwenckfeldianorum. 

Judge  Thomas  Wilson,  '52,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1827. 
After  graduation,  he  studied  law  in  Meadville.  He  went  to 
the  territory  of  Minnesota  in  1855  and  became  a  man  of  wide 
influence  in  the  Northwest.  He  sensed  as  district  judge  from 
1857  to  1864,  when  he  became  chief  justice  of  Minnesota,  an 
office  he  held  until  1860.  Judge  Wilson  lived  in  St.  Paul 
and  was  general  counsel  of  a  large  railroad.  He  kept  up  an 
active  interest  in  Allegheny  and  was  present  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  graduation.  He  was  much  esteemed  for  his 
philanthropies.    He  died  April  3,  1910. 
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James  M.  McKelvey,  T)l,  wus  ju<lge  of  the  District  Court  of 
St.  Cloinl.  Minn.,  from  1872  to  1882.  Henry  T.  Tatteu,  '57, 
was  jn<lj?e  of  Pro!»a1e  Conrt  in  Benton  rcmnty.  Mo.,  in  18S0. 
(\)1.  .J.  AV.  rhillii)s.  'IIO,  a  Tennessin*  jnd^e,  later  lived  in  St. 
l^onis.  Ihni.  T.  A.  Osbnrn.  'r»(),  was  jjovernor  of  Kansas. 
•Indjre  AllMM't  A.  Brooks,  '71,  has  i)resi(kMl  over  the  City  Court 
of  Jvansas  City.  S.  S.  For<l,  -81,  is  judj^je  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Conrt  of  (Mevehnnl,  ami  F.  L.  Hay,  *82,  jndjre  of  Defiiince 
Ccnintv,  Ohio. 

Jndp^  Nicholas  F.  Worthington,  7)4,  came  from  Clarksburg 
Academy,  Virjrinia,  to  collejr<*.  He  was  the  vale<lietoriau  of 
the  chiss  and  stndied  law  with  Senator  W.  T.  Willey  of  West 
Virginia.  He  removed  to  Peoria,  HI.  In  1801  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  circuit  conrt  and  was  kept  hy  poj)ular  choice  on 
the  bench  for  fonr  terms,  com])leting  twenty-four  years  of  ser- 
vice upon  his  ivtirement,  .Inly  1,  10ir>,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Ju<lge  Worthington  was  named  by  President  Cleveland  a 
mend)er  of  the  Chicago  Strike  (Nmimission  of  ISO-l,  whose  re- 
port was  of  much  economic  signiticance  to  the  nation.  He  ha8 
been  ranked  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  jurist  without  a  super- 
ior in  Hlinois.  He  is  i)rais<»d  by  all  for  his  absolute  imxmr- 
tiality.  As  a  jnildic  s])eaker  he  was  jdaced  by  his  townsmen 
second  only  in  KobcM't  Tngersoll.  It  was  said  of  him,  had  he 
bcHjn  less  modest  he  won  hi  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  pubHc 
men  of  the  state.  The  .Indge  was  tin*  alumni  orator  at  the 
eightieth  anniv(»rsary  of  the  f^mnding  of  Allegheny. 

.Indge  Pearson  Church.  T»(»,  was  graduated  from  Allegheny 
at  the  age  of  eight(»en  and  ent(»r<Ml  the  law  ollice  of  his  father, 
.Hnlge  Tiaylord  Church,  in  M(\'idvill(\  to  i»repare  for  the  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  which  foUowed  in  1858.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  State  <'onstitntional  Ton  vent  ion  of  187:i.  He  became  the 
presid«»nt  jndg(»  (»f  Ci-awford  Tonnty  in  187S  for  a  term  of  ten 
years,  having  a  not  abb*  record  as  a  jnrist.     He  died  in  1S9S. 

.Judge  St(*iduMi  C  >sve,  T)8,  after  graduation  studied  law  in 
Dunkirk,  N.  V.,  and  thcMi  removed  in  18(11  to  California,  where 
he  was  a  header  in  its  public  and  political  life  until  his  death 
in  loot  I.  For  eleven  years  of  this  time  he  was  judge  of  Ala- 
meda County.     His  cancer  is  appro]n*iately  s<»t  forth  in  a  vol- 
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ume  entitled,  "The  Addresses  and  Letters  of  Travel  of  Stephen 
G.  Nye." 

Judge  John  J.  Henderson,  '62,  was  born  in  Allegheny  county, 
and  entered  college  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  an  excellent 
student,  distinguishing  himself  for  his  literary  ability.  He 
also  acted  for  a  time  as  instructor  in  Greek.  He  enlisted  as 
a  Pennsylvania  volunteer  and  had  three  years'  service  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Hon. 
Harvey  Henderson.  He  became  district  attorney  of  Crawford 
County  in  1872,  and  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Tliirtieth  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  in  1887,  presiding  for  ten  years  with 
marked  distinction. 

Judge  Henderson  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
State,  March  9,  1903,  to  complete  an  unexpired  term  upon  the 
Superior  Court  Bencli.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
and  elected  to  a  term  of  ten  years  in  November,  1903,  to  suc- 
ceed liimself  and  again  in  1913,  having  I'eceived  the  nomination 
in  the  State  primaries,  he  was  chosen  to  serve  a  second  decade 
upon  the  Superior  Bench. 

The  Judge  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  jurist  of  great 
strength.  He  is  a  close  student  and  has  a  mind  of  logical 
acumen  and  penetration.  He  has  long  taken  high  rank  as  an 
eloquent  and  forceful  public  speaker.  He  possesses  broad 
scholarly  attainments.  He  is  a  consenative  in  principle.  He 
is  noted  for  his  genial  temperament.  eTudge  Henderson  be- 
came vice-president  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  Allegheny  College 
in  189G,  and  has  given  much  of  his  time  and  talent  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  ahna  mater.  He  is  among  the  worthiest  of  the 
alumni  of  Allegheny. 

Judge  George  S.  Ferris,  '69,  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  gained  distinction  Jis  a  cori)oration  at- 
torney. He  later  removed  to  Luzerne  County,  where  he  was 
elected  judge  in  1900,  becoming  president  judge  and  serving 
until  1912.     He  died  in  April,  1913. 

Judge  S.  B.  Craig,  '71,  prepared  for  college  at  Western  Re- 
serve Seminary.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873,  at  War- 
ren, Ohio,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
For  six  years  he  held  the  office  of  probate  judge  and  he  was 
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loug  a  leader  in  Trumbull  Couoty  atfairs.     He  was  au  active 
member  of   the  Methodist  Cburcli  until   his  death   in   1915. 
Three  of  his  cliildren  are  graduates  of  Allegheny. 

Judge  L.  L.  Davis,  '78,  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
at  Pittsburgh  in  1880.  He  was  appointed  in  1908  to  be  judge 
of  the  Couiniou  I'leas  Court,  No.  3,  Allegheny  County,  to  fill 
au  unexpired  term,  and  was  subsequently  elected  to  succeed 
himself.  His  ability  and  fjiirness  ou  the  bench  have  won  high 
praise. 

Judge  Frank  S.  Ch^;^,  80.  wae  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Warreu,  Ohio,  and  served  Ijjs  couuty  one  term  as  probate  judge. 
He  is  engaged  now  in  the^STiccessfuI  practice  of  hia  profession. 
Judge  Frank  .).  Thoma^,  '83,  before  entering  college  taught 
school  three  years.  He  studied  law  under  Judge  John  J. 
Henderson  and  Hon. 
n.  J.  Humes,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in 
Meadville  in  1889.  He 
took  an  active  part  in 
))olitioal  life,  becoming 
a  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Craw- 
ford County.  He  was 
elected  in  1897  to  be 
lircaident  judge  and 
served  ten  years  witli 
general  satisfactiou. 
He  declined  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  re-election. 
Judge  Thomas  is  an  en- 
ergetic, conscientious 
lawyer  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  all  causes 
that  promote  the  pub- 
'""'""'  ~  lie  welfare. 

Judge  Paul  A.  Benson,  'ill,  prepared  at  Waterford  Acad- 
emy for  entrance  tn  Allegheny.     He  was  admitted  to  the  prac- 
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tice  of  law  at  Erie  in  1893.  He  served  as  district  attorney, 
1897-1900.  He  was  appointed  as  additional  lav  judge  of  the 
Sixth  Judicial  District  ot  Pennsylvania  in  1911,  He  was  later 
elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  which  was  cut  short  August, 
1915,  by  his  death  after  a  brief  illness.  His  record  on  the 
bench  was  praised  by  all  the  legal  profession. 

Judge  John  W.  Eephart  was  bom  in  Cambria  County  in 
1872.  He  was  graduated  from  McAllisterville  Academy  and 
shortly  afterwards  entered  Allegheny  Collie.  He  left  before 
his  Sophomore  year  to  become  a  law  student  in  Dickinson  Col- 
Ige,  completing  the  course  with  distinction.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  1895.  He  was  for  several  years  solicitor  of 
Cambria  County.  Under  the  new  primary  law  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1913,  his  candidacy  for  the  Superior  Court  Bench  had 
very  popular  support  and  he  was  triumphantly  elected  to  the 
high  offtce  in  November,  along  with  Judge  John  J.  Hen- 
derson, '62. 

Judge  Thomas  J.  Prather,  '96,  was  born  in  Troy  Township, 
Crawford  County,  and  after  preparing  for  collie  at  Edinboro 
Normal,  with  several  terms 
experience  in  teaching 
scbool,  he  entered  Alle- 
gheny. He  did  not  complete 
the  course  but  began  the 
study  of  law,  being  admit- 
ted to  practice  June  2,  1896. 
He  was  elected  president 
judge  in  Crawford  County 
in  1907,  for  a  term  of  ten 
years,  being  the  fifth  alum- 
nus of  Allegheny  to  occupy 
this  position  of  honor. 
Judge  Prather  has  presided 
on  the  bench  with  much  dig- 
nity and  eminent  fairness. 
He  has  won  eeteem  far  be- 
yond the  borders  of  his  own 
district,  being  invited  to  sit 
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in  a  large  proportion  of  the  courts  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  alumni  of  Allegheny  who  are  attorneys-at-law  are  the 

following : 

M.  S.  Bonnifield,  *55,  Carson  City,  Nev. 
L.  B.  Duff,  *57,  1422  E.  Michigan  Ave.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Harvey  Henderson,  '57,  Berger  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
John  Glover,  '58,  l505  R.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
S.  G.  Brock,  '59,  Macon,  Mo. 

F.  W.  Hays,  '61,  Oil  City. 

George  Norris,  '61,  43  Union  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
T.  J.  McKean,  '62,  Franklin,  Pa. 
T.  J.  Wells,  '62.  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.  A.  Chase,  '65,  Titusville,  Pa. 
Newton  Chalker,  '66,  Akron,  O. 

W.  S.  Bonnifield,  '66,  Winnemucca,  Nev. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  '66,   1016  Hippodrome  Bldg.,  Cleveland,   O. 

J.  Calvin  Sturgeon,  '66,  Erie,  Pa. 

S.  J.  Bonnifield,  '67,  Winnemucca,  Nev. 

M.  R.  Freshwater,  '67,  South  Haven,  Mich. 

Alfred  S.  Moore,  '67,  Saluda,  N.  C. 

James  P.  Colter,  '68,  Meadville.  Pa. 

George  F.  Davenport,  *68,  Meadville,  Pa. 

W.  M.  Dight,  '69,  Grove  City. 

T.  A.  Lamb,  '69,  Erie,  Pa. 

G.  W.  Plummer,  '69,  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  G.  Richmond,  '70.  Meadville,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Barclay,  '70,  Los  Angeles,  Qalif. 

C.  D.  Davie,  '7l,  Salamanca,  N.^I 

L.  S.  Fawcett,  '71,  Holdenvillf,^|3kla. 

E.  B.  Flower,  '7l,  Meadville,  Pa. 

J.  O.  McClintock,  '72,  Meadville,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Brawley,  '72,  Meadville,  Pa. 

A.  H.  McElrath,  '72,  Mercer,  Pa.^    :Z 

G.  J.  Wolf,  '73,  Trees  Bldg.,  PitSbiwtii,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Henderson,  '73,  Meadville,  Pa.: 

James  George,  '75,  Bradford,  Pa. 

L.  H.  Lauderbaugh,  '76,  Meadville,  Pa. 

J.  N.  Apple,  '76,  Smethport,  Pa. 

Lewis  Walker,  '77,  Meadville,  Pa. 

James  Doughty,  '78,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

F.  C.  Pifer,  ns,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Clarence  S.  Darrow,  '78,  Chicago,  111. 
W.  M.  Beyer,  '79,  Altoona,  Pa. 
James  F.  Cree,  '79,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 
Austin  Wilson,  '79,  Fairmount,  W.  Va. 
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Arthur  L   Bates,  *80,  Meadville,  Pa. 

F.  S.  Chryst,  '80,  Warren,  O. 

G.  A.  Nodine,  *80,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

W.  H.  White,  »80,  509  Bailey  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  C.  Wilson,  '80,  90  West  St.,  New  York  City. 

J.  S.  Beacom,  '81,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Everett,  '81,  Alta  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

L.  D.  Tyler,  '81,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  J.  Hovis,  '82,  Clintonville,  Pa. 

J.  K.  Cubbison,  '82,  Portsmouth  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

George  M.  Anderson,  '82,  Akron,  O. 

J.  W.  Kinnear,  '82,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S.  E.  Foster,  '82,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Irving  H.  Blythe,  '82,  Carrollton,  O. 

W.  P.  Warne,  '82,  4166  Beau  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wesley  B.  Best,  '83,  Meadville,  Pa. 

G.  O.  Calder,  '83,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S.  F.  Ferree,  '83,  Artesia,  N.  Mex. 

E.  L.  Frisbee,  '83,  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Guinyon,  '83,  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C  W.  Hollister,  '83,  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

M.  F.  Laughlin,  '83,  Dakota  City,  Neb. 

C.  P.  Robinson,  '83,  Bakewell  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  T.  Cooper,  '83,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

E.  E.  Baldwin,  '84,  71  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

W.  J.  Guthrie,  '84,  1862  Frick  Annex,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Plummer,  '84,  108  S.  LaSallc,  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  C.  Alvord,  '84,  Washburn,  Wis. 

W.  W.  Moore,  '84,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Otto  Stolz,  '84,  Meadville,  Pa. 

E.  C.  Randall,  '84,  620  W.  Ferry,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
J.  G.  Rceder,  '84,  Columbus,  Neb. 

W.  M.  Everett,  '85,  Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  T.  Hcrrick,  '85,  5424  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Ncv. 

W.  P.  McElwain,  '85,  Hinckley  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

F.  J.  Thomas,  '85,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Isaac  Mondereau,  '85,  Meadville,  Pa. 
R.  C.  Bole,  '86,  Jackson,  Col. 

C.  W.  Fuller,  '86,  Society  for  Savings  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

W.  C.  Lindsey,  '86,  Morgan  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lafayette  Perkins,  '86,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

S.  B.  Smith,  '86,  St.  Nicholas  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  L.  Wells,  '86,  Wellsvillc,  O. 

W.  E.  Rice,  '86,  Warren,  Pa. 

P.  M.  Speer,  '86,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
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E.  B.  Bodley,  '87,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  B.  Pickett,  'S7,  Meadville,  Pa. 
W.  J.  Whieldon,  '87,  Mercer,  Pa. 

M.  R.  Stevenson,  '87,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Willis  Jordan,  '87,  Lisbon,  O. 

W.  W,  Ellsworth,  '88,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  Petty,  '88,  New  York  City. 

John  H.  Henderson,  '88,  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

F.  A.  Cattern,  '89,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
J.  J.  Rudkin,  '89,  Kennewick,  Wash. 

C.  D.  Higby,  '89,  Erie,  Pa. 

H.  G.  Rowland,  '89,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

D.  S.  Horn,  '89,  Ingram,  Pa. 

J.  Robert  Anderson,  *90,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

E.  L.  Mattern,  '90,  230  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ned  Arden  Flood,  '90,  44  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 
James  A.  Wbikefield,  '90,  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Curtis  L.  Webb,  '90,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Manley  O.  Brown,  '91,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Howard  A.  Couse,  '9l,  Leader-News  Bldg.,  Cleveland,   O. 

William  B.  Griffin,  '91,  Franklin,  Pa. 

E.  E.  Miller,  '91,  Youngstown,  O. 

H.  C.  Dorworth,  '92,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

V.  L.  Johnson,  '92,  Mercer,  Pa. 

J.  L.  McBride,  '92,  Franklin,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Leffingwell,  '92,  Sharon,  Pa. 

E.  S.  Nickerson,  '92,  Papillion,  Neb. 
J.  C.  Spencer,  '92,  Meadville,  Pa. 

S.  J.  Christley,  '92,  Butler,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Wallace,  '92,  Bakewell  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  W.  Darragh,  '93,  Beaver,  Pa. 

A.  J.  Eckles,  '93,  Bakewell  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  J.  Echols,  '93,  Erie,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Murphy,  '93,  Butler.  Pa. 
R.  H.  Patchin,  '93,  Chardon,  O. 

W.  R.  Murphy,  '94,  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  F.  Pickard,  '94,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

D.  L.  Starr,  '94,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Tuttle,  '94,  7  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

J.  Merrill  Wright,  '95,  St.  Nicholas  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Nesbit,  '95,  Franklin,  Pa. 

O.  Clare  Kent,  '96,  Meadville,  Pa. 

N.  B.  Madden,  '96,  228  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Pratt,  '96,  Berger  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Bordwell,  '97,  Warren,  Pa. 

Gerry  T.  Kincaid,  '97,  Corry,  Pa. 
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C.  V.  Johnson,  *97,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Charles  H.  Miller,  '98,  Butler,  Pa. 
J.  O.  Wait,  *98,  District  Attorney,  Erie,  Pa. 

A.  O.  Chapin,  *99,  Erie,  Pa. 

C.  R.  Davis,  '99,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
M.  A.  Copeland,  '99,  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Oliver  K.  Eaton,  'GO,   1059  Frick  Annex,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.  B.  Secrist,  '00,   1067  Trick  Annex,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  R.  Williams,  '00,  Butler,  Pa. 

F.  W.  McFarlin,  '00,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

F.  G.  Moorhead,  '00,  Beaver,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Porter,  '00,  Crafton,  Pa. 

S.  J.  Morrow,  '01,  District  Attorney,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Waid,  '01,  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  G.  Allee,  '01,  Miles  City,  Mont. 

Don.  M.  Larrabee,  '01,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

E.  D.  Leach,  '01,  Engineer's  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  H.  McCloskey,  '01,  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Albert  L.  Thomas,  '01,  District  Attorney,  Meadville,  Pa. 

John  Clayton  Barkley,  '02,  101 5  Garfield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Clyde  H.  Slease,  '02,  100  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

E.  Lowry  Humes,  '02,  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Earle  V.  McDonald,  '03,  Warren,  Pa. 

Harry  A.  Dunn,  824  Sheridan  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Roy  W.  Hazen,  '04,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Blaine  S.  Kincaid.  '04,  Corry,  Pa. 

Paul  Mitchell,  '05,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

George  H.  Rowley,  '05,  District  Attorney,  Greenville,  Pa. 

R.  B.  Whitehill,  '05,  Brookville,  Pa. 

A.  W.  Robertson,  '06,  43  5  Sixth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Shaffer,  '06,  Globe,  Ariz. 

W.  P.  Sturtevant,  '06,  90  West  St.,  New  York  City. 
W.  G.  Powell,  '06,  Homestead,  Pa. 

G.  E.  Shaffer,  '06,  Hugo,  Okla. 
Harold  H.  Hull,  '07,  Youngstown,  O. 
W.  J.  McClintock,  '07,  Meadville,  Pa. 
R.  G.  McKinney,  '07,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 
L.  G.  Chorpenning,  '07,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

C.  L.  Christie,  '07,  610  Hannmond  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
A.  D.  Andrews,  '08,  Meadville,  Pa. 

R.  A.  Lyon.  '08,  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  D.  P.  Miller,  '08,  1064  Frick  Annex,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  R.  Russell,  '08,  Exchange  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

J.  C.  Fisher,  '08,  Engineer's  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

O.  A.  Ottaway,  '08,  Brockton,  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  White,  '08,  Duluth,  Minn. 
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Samuel  Wilson,  '08,  Clarion,  Pa. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  '09,  Youngstown,  O. 

John  D.  Kiester,  '09,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  H.  McKinney,  '09,  Franklin,  Pa. 

S.  G.  McNees,  '09,  Apollo,  Pa. 

W.  L.  Mould,  '09,  4  5  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  O. 

C.  C.  Douthitt,  '09,  Spencer,  W.  Va. 
W.  E.  Ferrall,  '09,  Lisbon,  O. 

W.  F.  Knoell,  '09,  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  C.  Seidel,  '09,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

Clarence  D.  Baker,  '10,  Butler,  Pa. 

G.  S.  Criswell,  Jr.,  '10,  Franklin,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Gahan,  '10,  Titusville,  Pa. 

S.  Y.  Rossiter,  '10,  Erie,  Pa. 

R.  R.  Yost,  '10,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

H.  D.  Firestone,  '10,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

R.  J.  George,  '11,  New  York  City. 

D.  S.  Carroll,  '11,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  DeLancey,  '11,  MeadviUe,  Pa. 
Charles  L.  Lore,  '12,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Donald  C.  Thompson,  '12,  Meadville,  Pa. 

E.  J.  Stetson,  '12,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 
H.  M.  Weiss,  '13,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

IN  THE  CHURCH 

The  extension  of  the  Cliristian  religion  has  been  a  domi- 
nant purpose  of  tlie  college  from  the  beginning.  Timothy  Al- 
den  under  his  eonnnission  from  the  eastern  Society,  visited  re- 
peatedly the  Sene<*a  Indians  on  the  upper  Allegheny.  Martin 
Ruter  abounded  in  missionan'  zeal.  The  calls  to  evangelisa- 
tion have  been  answered  again  and  again  through  the  years, 
constituting  a  notabU^  record  of  service  rendered  by  the  alumni 
in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

Bisiioi*  Cai.vix  KixciSLEY  came  to  Allegheny  in  1836,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  from  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 
His  means  were  limited  and  he  was  emi)loyed  as  janitor,  being 
as  he  said,  "the  professor  of  dust  and  ashes."  As  a  student  he 
showed  aptitude  in  mathematics  and  science,  rather  than  the 
classics.  His  studies  were  discontinued  twice  by  periods  of 
teaching  school.  He  became  a  college  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics in  1840  and  was  graduated  in  the  scientific  course  in 
1841.  He  succeeded  Professor  K.  P.  T.  Allen  in  the  chair  of 
mathematics  and  civil  engineering. 
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I'rofeesor  Kiugsley  was  a  popular  and  able  member  of  flie 
faculty.  In  Lis  teacliiiig  he  had  a  peculiar  power  of  elucida- 
tion. His  impress  upon  student  life  was  profound.  He  bad 
been  admitted  to  the  Erie  Conference  in  1841  and  was  a  highly 
successful  pastor  in  the  interval  of  the  closing  of  the  college. 
He  returned  to  his  place  in  Allegheny  out  of  a  sense  of  duty. 
In  ]So2  he  leil  the  del^ation  of  Erie  Conference  to  the  Gen- 
eral (.'oufereuce  of  Methodism  at  Boston.  Again  in  185ti  he 
sat  in  the  high  ecclesiastical  body  which  elected  him  to  be 
editor  of  the  Westkrn  Christian  Ahvocate,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  editor  had  been  the  vigorous  opponent  of  slavery,  so 
that  being  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  of  18(iO  at  Buf- 
falo he  was  made  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  slavery . 
His  recommendations  on  the  evil  at  this  national  crisis  were 
accepted  aH  the  attitude  of  Methodism  ui)on  the  issue.  Con- 
tinuing as  church  editor,  his  cham- 
pionship of  the  T'nion  exerted  a 
large  influence  in  ftimnlatiug  the 
loyalty  of  the  Ohio  \'alley  region. 
He  was  electe<l  a  Bishop  in  lS(i4, 
having  a  short  but  brilliant  epis- 
copal career.  He  was  untiring 
his  labors,  serving  in  the  west- 
ern conferences  and  in  Europe. 
Bishop  Kingsley  was  assigned  in 
"  18<i!)  to  make  the  first  episcopal 
r  ai'ound  the  world  for  Method 
Having  complete<l  the  work 
Jin  Asia  and  about  to  enter  Europe, 
■  he  fell  suddenly  ill  at  Beyrout, 
I  Syria,  and  died  April  C,  1870.  His 
Iremains  were  placed  in  the  ccme- 
Itery  at  the  foot  of  snow-crowne<l 
^Lebanon  and  the  General  Confer- 
deuce  of  1872  provide<l  for  a  monu 
Qment  to  his  memory.  The  Bishop 
was  a  man  of  vast  energy  and 
strong  intellectual  powers.  He  was 
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tensely  devoted   to  missiouiK.      Cut  off  iu   tbv  (.-liiiinx   of    his 
career,  the  Cliiirfli  lost  one  «»f  whom  yet  lurger  achieveiiieuts 
hod  l>et*ii  fonlidently  expected. 


Bisiiui'  .lAMKs  M.  Tin.niK\  was  born  at  St.  Clairs- 
villv,  O,,  Miirch  7,  lS.'!ti.  His  mother  hud  in  her  mi^^ntioo 
from  Xew  York  passed  west  throii(;h  Moadville,  approaehiug 
the  village  hy  liie  site  of  Allefiheiiy  <'oIle<re.  Beutley  Hall 
made  such  an  impn'ssion  upon  hei-,  thai  slie  ivsolved  that  of 
ail  colleges,  Allegheny  shoiihl  have  Ihe  preference  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  son.     Tlie  lad  in  his  leens  enrcred  in  ISTn*.  discon- 
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tinued  his  course  for  one  year  to  teach  and  was  graduatd  the 
valedictorian  in  1857. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  ministry  in  his  native  state, 
he  oftereil  himself  as  a  missionary  to  India.  He  sailed  from 
Boston,  April  12,  1859,  to  a  field  just  opened  three  years  be- 
fore, where  later  he  was  to  witness  an  ingathering  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  communicants.  Stationed  first  in  north  India, 
he  i)reached  in  a  single  Hindustani  dialect.  Now  more  than 
forty  are  employed.  In  the  fall  of  1861,  a  native  youth  was 
converted,  whom  he  baptized  as  Jolin  Barker,  later  a  preacher 
in  tlie  North  India  Conference. 

The  Allegheny  missionary  after  1870  was  in  Lucknow,  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay.  The  evangelist,  William  Taylor,  was 
brought  by  him  to  do  a  gretit  work  in  the  large  cities.  He  was 
the  first  editor  of  the  India  Witness.  He  introduced  the 
district  conferences,  which  sanctioned  bv  the  church  revolu- 
tionized  missionary  administration.  Thrice  returning  to 
America,  he  intensified  by  his  addresses  the  zeal  for  foreign 
evangelization.  The  General  Conference  of  1888  made  him 
Bishop  for  India  and  Malaysia.  He  had  planted  missions  in 
the  Malay  world  in  1885,  preaching  at  Singapore.  He  went  to 
Manila  in  1899  to  open  the  work  in  the  Philippines. 

Bishop  Thoburn  rendered  a  sen  ice  in  India  similar  to  that 
of  Francis  Asburv  for  America.  In  the  General  Conference 
of  1908,  he  retired  from  his  post  of  responsibility  amid  uni- 
sal  praise  for  the  work  he  had  wrought.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley 
voiced  the  general  sentiment  in  the  words,  "There  has  never 
been  a  man  like  unto  him  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  the  purpose  to  which  he  devoted  his  life." 

In  retirement  the  Bishop  lives  in  Meadville  and  there  in 
April,  1909,  the  Thoburn  Jubilee  was  held  to  commemorate  the 
half  century  of  missionary  service.  A  home  was  presented  to 
him  upon  that  occasion  by  one  hundred  friends  from  all 
around  the  world.  Among  the  many  spoken  tributes  one  of 
the  happiest  characterized  the  Apostle  to  India  as  a  man  of 
prophetic  vision,  of  boundless  energy,  and  of  God  conscious- 
ness. Bishop  Thoburn  has  found  time  to  do  much  effective 
writing.     Among  his  works  are  "My  Missionary  Apprentice- 
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ship,''    "Imiia    iiiiil    Miilaysiii"    ami    "Cliristiiiii   Oonqiient    of 


BisEior  llEuitiMAN  <".  Uakkis  was  born  in  184G,  in 
St.  (_*liiirsville.  (>.,  the  Imnip  (if  .ianii's  M.  TlHihiirn.  Wlieu  bat 
seventeen  he  enlisti'il  in  tlio  12tli  Ohin  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
serving  liie  tiiial  yeafs  of  tlie  Civil  War.  He  then  tangbt 
school  two  years,  anil  in  ]t*<i7  hu  was  liceiise<l  to  preach. 
Bi.shop  Harris  joiiie<l  the  I'ittslnugh  Conference  in  1869  an-l 
the  sjuiie  year  entered  AIleglR'ny,  whence  lie  was  gradtiatetl 

He  weut  in  Octol>er  with  his  wife.  Flora  Best  Harris,  as  a 
ini»siniiary  to  .Tapaii.  opening  the  work  at  Hakodate,  on  the 
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iiortlieru  islaud  of  Yezzo.  He  was  also  U.  S.  cuiisu)  here. 
Five  years  later  he  returne<l  to  America  for  a  season,  theo  re- 
sumed his  labors  in  the  Orient,  being  stationed  at  Tokio.  He 
made  a  record  of  high  eRlciencj  and  indnstry,  being  honored 
by  the  Emperor  in  1898,  with  the  decoration  of  the  Japanese 
Order  of  Merit,  because  of  his  service  to  tlie  people  of  the 
Mikado. 

In  188C  he  became  superintendent  of  all  Japanese  Mis- 
sion«  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  America  and  in  tlie  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  Methodist  General  Conference  of  1904  elected 
him  Bishop  for  Japan  and  Korea.  Thi-ec  conferences  were 
under  his  charge  and  some  sixty  missionaries.  Bishop  Har- 
ris was  rarely  equipped  to  meet  the  delicate  problems  of  his 
episcopacy  in  the  changing  East.  When  the  Japanese  Method- 
ist Church  was  created  in  1009,  he  accepted  the  lessened  re- 
sponsibility ill  Japan  and  increased  his  supenision  of  Korea, 
where  the  work  Las  greatly  grown.  The  Bishop  has  been  a 
potent  factor  in  promoting  the  cordial  relations  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States. 

LDiiA.M,  '8:^,  was  born  in 
Bangaloix-,  India,  in  1R.14.  re- 
ceiving his  lirst  edncation  at 
Madras.  He  was  some  years 
a  sun"eyor  under  the  British 
government.  He  came  to 
America  to  study  ami  chose 
Allegheny  liecause  of  its  alum- 
ni missionaries  in  India.  He 
]mrsued  the  course  until  his 
Junior  year.  He  was  a  lead- 
er in  college  affairs,  being  the 
cliief  e<litor  of  the  Camtus, 
He  went  back  to  his  native 
land  and  opened  the  mission 
at  Singapore  on  the  Malacca 
Straits,  learning  the  5Ialay 
langimge.  Bishop  Hurst  re- 
porting the  enterprise,  said 
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**A11  honor  to  Allegheny  for  sending  out  the  first  nian  for  the 
Malay  millions  and  thus  completing  the  connection  between 
India  and  China." 

He  started  the  Anglo-Chinese  school,  which  numbers  its 
thousands,  and  labored  with  success  for  ten  years.  He  then 
returned  to  America  and  held  the  chair  of  Missions  and  Com- 
parative Religions  in  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  In  1000,  l>r. 
Oldham  became  assistant  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Churcli.  The  General  Conference  of 
1904  made  him  Missionary  Bishoj)  of  Southern  India.  Here 
he  labored  witli  abundant  success  until  1912,  when  he  re- 
signed from  the  episcopacy  to  bei-ome  a  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Dr.  Oldham  is  an 
indefatigable  worker  and  a  public  speaker  of  unusual  ability. 

Jabez  A.  Burton,  -I^S,  was  the  first  foreign  missionary  sent 
out  from  Allegheny.  Liberia  then  was  attracting  especial  at- 
tention because  of  the  death  of  Melville  Cox,  the  pioneer  in 
Africa.  Burton  went  to  Monrovia  in  18*^9  to  become  principal 
of  the  classical  academy.  The  school  had  one  hundred  and 
forty  pupils  in  1840.  The  labors  of  tlie  principal  were  de- 
scribed as  of  signal  value  to  the  mission,  but  in  1811,  like  so 
many  of  his  associates  from  America,  Burton  fell  a  victim  to 
the  African  fever  and  the  remains  of  the  Allegheny  graduate 
were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  heroic  Cox,  who  had  challenged 
the  Christian  world  to  the  redemption  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Rev.  Charles  II.  Doering.  D.I).,  '41,  was  the  second  mission- 
ary to  go  forth  from  Alleglieny,  and  his  field  was  his  native 
land  in  Europe.  Born  in  Springe,  Hanover,  Germany,  he  early 
began  the  study  of  English  in  Bremen,  with  a  view  of  coming 
to  America  to  gain  the  education  that  his  limited  means  at 
home  denied  him.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  reached  Balti- 
more, walked  to  Wheeling  and  there  fell  under  the  influence  of 
the  Methodist  pioneer,  Bev.  Wesley  Browning.  Feeling  calleil 
to  preach  and  declining  the  invitation  to  enter  the  German 
work  at  once,  Doering  came  to  Allegheny  and  supported  him- 
self through  college  by  teaching  French  and  German. 

Upon  graduation  he  went  to  New  York  and  built  the  first 
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Genuaii  Metliodist  Cliurcb  of  that  city.  In  1842  he  did  simi- 
lar pioneer  senice  iu  Pittsburgh,  ereftiuy  the  church  edifice  on 
Straw berrj'  street,  Theu  he  was  presitUng  ehler  four  years, 
after  which  he  was  re-called  to  New  Yorli.  With  this  iiue  rec- 
ord of  home  mission  work,  he  was  sent  in  1850  by  the  Slission- 
ary  Society  to  Germany  as  the  second  laborer  in  that  land,  Dr. 
]j.  B.  Jacobi  having  pi-eceded  him  two  years. 

Dr.  Doering  rounded  out  a  third  of  a  century  of  conspicu- 
ous leadership  in  German  Methodism  on  the  continent.  Hiu 
tirst  charge  was  in  Bremen,  where  he  was  mobbed  and  beaten. 
He  founded  a  church  in  Hamburg.  Later  he  was  the  chief 
teacher  of  the  theological  school  iu  Bremen.  He  had  a  pastor- 
ate in  Berlin.  He  became  in  1871  head  of  the  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House  and  was  the  editor  of  the  Evangelist.  He 
continued  in  charge  of  these  interests  in  Germany  until  1883, 
when  he  returned  f  o  America  to  pass  his  declining  years,  dying 
at  Berea,  O.,  -Tune  5,  1807.  This  German  missionary  was  a 
man  of  thorough  scholarship,  courtly  manners  and  beautiful 
character.  His  work  in  Germany  is  the  abiding  testimonal  of 
his  worth. 

Ih'V.  Albert  L. 
Long,  D.  I).,  'o2, 
came  to  Allegheny 
from  a  Methodist 
parsonage  at  Bealls- 
ville.    Pa.,   his   fath- 


bei 


Re 


Dt.  Albert  L,  Lont.  'SI 
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Warner  Long  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Confer- 
ence. After  gradua- 
tion, having  studied 
in  the  Biblical  Insti- 
tute at  Concord,  N. 
H..  he  went  as  the 
first  missionary  to 
Bulgaria  in  1857, 
this  field  being  as- 
signed to  Methodism 
by    the    American 
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Board.  He  was  superintendent  at  Tiniora  in  a  severe  period 
of  persecution  and  war.  Here  he  gained  an  accurate  insight 
into  tlie  political  and  religious  affairs  of  the  Balkan  aud  Turk- 
ish worlds. 

Dr.  Long  removed  to  Constantinople  in  1863,  and  gave 
himself  to  contructing  an  evangelistic  literature  for  Bulgaria. 
The  Scriptures  were  put  into  the  native  tongue,  four  editions 
of  the  complete  Bible  being  made  by  him.  In  18G7  an  Ancient 
Slavic  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  prepared  to  be 
brought  out  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  publication.*) 
issued  by  Dr.  Long  in  18G5  alone  reached  a  million  pages.  His 
work  for  Bulgaria  was  widely  recognized  and  praiseil.  The  first 
national  assembly  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services. 
King  Ferdinand  later  conferred  upon  him  the  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Civil  Merit. 

Bobert  College,  (Constantinople,  called  him  to  a  professor- 
ship in  1868.     He  was  its  vice-president  from  1878  to  the  time 
of  his  death — 11M)1.     His  presence  drew  Bulgarian  students 
and  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  modern  nation  were  trained  un- 
der Dr.  Long.     He  came  to  have  a  large  influence  in  diplomatic 
affairs,    having   confnlenlial    relations    with    the   chief    chan- 
celleries of  Europe.    His  acquaintance  with  the  Levant,  com- 
bined with  his  integrity  and  prudence  gave  great  weight  to  his 
opinions.     He  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies,  Orienr- 
al,  European  and  American.     One  associated  with  him  at  Rob- 
ert College,  said :     "Hapi)y  is  the  denomination  that  can  pro- 
duce one  such  man  in  a  centnrv.'^ 

Dr.  James  W.  ^Yangh,  ■r)4,  after  graduating  from  college 
and  studying  in  the  Carrett  Biblical  Institute,  joined  the 
Southern  Illinois  Conference.  H(^  answered  the  call  of  Dr. 
William  Butler  for  re-enforcements  in  India,  going  with  James 
M.  Thobnrn  in  1850.  He  became  the  presiding  elder  of  the  first 
India  (conference.  He  established  the  first  Methodist  printing 
press.  Starting  at  Bareilly  it  was  removed  to  Lucknow  in 
18GG,  and  grew  into  a  great  publishing  house.  Dr.  Waugh  per- 
formed vast  editorial  an<l  translating  labors.  He  was  in  1877 
princii)al  of  the  Memorial  School  at  Cawnpore,  and  later  tlie 
head  of  the  Bareilly  Theological  Seminary.     After  a  half  cen- 
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tury  of  splendid  devotion  to  India,  he  died  at  Moradabad,  Jan. 
22,  1910. 

Dr.  James  H.  Messmore,  '59,  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
and  after  completing  tiie  course  in  Allegheny,  was  graduated 
from  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  He  sailed  for  India  in  No- 
vember, 18G0,  and  was  connected  with  educational  work  at 
Lucknow.  He  was  associated  with  Bishop  Thoburn  on  the 
India  WrrxEss.  He  was  manager  for  a  time  of  the  pub- 
lishing house,  also  a  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Bareillv.  In  his  fiftv  vears  of  senice  Dr.  Messmore  went 
through  the  last  thirty  without  a  furlough.  He  held  various 
important  pastorates  and  was  presiding  elder  of  many  of  the 
districts  of  India.  He  was  superintendent  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  l»auri,  North  India,  Oct.  IG,  1911. 

Dr.  Henry  Mansell,  '59,  came  to  college  from  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio.  After  his  graduation  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference.  He  went  to  India  in  1863  and  was 
stationed  in  the  north.  He  served  as  the  first  principal  of  the 
school  at  Lucknow,  that  later  became  Reid  Christian  College. 
He  also  was  at  one  time  the  president  of  Bareilly  Theological 
Seminary,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  Philander  Smith  Institute. 
Dr.  Mansell  was  proficient  in  Hindustani,  and  translated 
evangelistic  literature  in  many  dialects.  He  was  a  tireless 
worker  until  relieved  at  his  own  request  in  1902.  He  remained 
in  India  several  years  longer  and  died  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  Nov. 
8,  1911,  shortly  after  his  classmate  and  fellow  missionary.  Dr. 
Messmore,  had  passed  away. 

Rev.  George  S.  Miner,  '80,  went  out  to  China  in  1891  to  the 
Foo  Chow  field  as  professor  of  science  in  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College.  He  became  an  educational  leader,  organizing  the 
svstem  of  dav  schools  in  189G.  Later  he  established  a  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Miss  Laura  Temple,  '93,  for  more  than  ten  years  served 
with  conspicuous  success  as  a  missionary'  in  Mexico  City. 
She  promoted  the  industrial  college  and  also  inaugurated  in 
1904  the  first  college  course  offered  to  Mexican  women.  She 
supervised  the  erection  of  the  Sarah  L.  Keen  College  for  women, 
of  which  she  was  president  until  war  closed  the  institution. 
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Miss  Charlotte  Illingworth,  '98,  is  engaged  in  mission  and 
educational  work  at  Thandaung,  India.  The  mission  school  ii^ 
well  house<l  and  the  work  is  growing. 

Rev.  Harry  Mansell,  '04,  was  appointed  to  Malaysia  in  1907, 
and  has  met  with  large  success  in  the  school  at  Singaf)ore- 

Other  alumni  of  Allegheny  who  have  seen  service  on  the 
foreign  field  or  are  yet  active  are  as  follows: 

Rev.  B.  E.  E<lgell,  '65,  in  China  from  1873-6. 

Rev.  J.  I).  Hammond,  '66,  in  China,  now  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  Chinese  Missionary  Society,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Maxwell,  '79,  to  India  in  1883,  died  of  cholera 
in  1890. 

Rev.  Wellington  Bowser,  '79,  in  India,  1881-7. 

Mrs.  Harriett  Linn  Beebe,  '80,  to  China  in  1887,  died  in 
Mead vi He  in  1906. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  Jr.,  \S1,  in  India,  1884-8. 

Rev.  Crawford  R.  Thoburn,  '85,  in  India,  1885-9. 

Rev.  David  L.  Thoburn,  '85,  in  India  from  1893  until  death, 
in  1905. 

Mrs.  W  .F.  Ohlham,  '85,  in  India,  1884-9. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Miller,  '84,  in  India,  1885-8. 

Rev.  S.  P.  Long,  VS4,  in  India  from  1884-1890. 

Miss  Mary  Chirk,  '86,  to  India,  married  Rev.  S.  P.  Long  in 
Rangoon,  Jan.  25,  1887;  returned  in  1890. 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Bell,  '88,  in  India,  1891-4. 

Mrs.  Mary  (h-een  Bell,  '89,  in  India,  1890-9. 

Mrs.  Vesta  (Jreer  Peake,  '89,  to  China  in  1887-90,  now  in 
Japan  in  active  service. 

Simpson  H.  AVood,  '91,  in  India  1895-1902. 

Miss  Vernice  Gelvin,  '93,  in  Mexico,  1911-4. 

Miss  Myrta  Keeler,  '94,  to  Santiago,  Chila  in  1913. 

Miss  Marv  K.  Bover,  '96,  to  Ilonan,  China. 

K.  J.  Pachejielf,  '94,  to  Bulgaria. 

J.  J.  Pachejieff,  '96,  to  Bulgaria. 

Mrs.  Eva  Rockwood  (leil,  '06,  to  Congo,  Africa,  1906. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Fitzerald  Millward,  '06,  to  China,  in  1907. 

Rev.  AAllliam  Millward,  '09,  to  Nanking,  China,  in  1907. 
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Mrs.  Rachel  Cousins  Ogden,  '07,  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine, 
1910. 

Rev.  Wallace  H.  Miner,  '07,  missionary  for  the  Methodist 
Sunday  Schools  to  China,  in  1912. 

Mrs.  Edith  Marlatt  Allen,  '08,  to  Iquique,  Chili,  in  1909. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sheldon  Oakey,  '08,  to  Hupeh,  China,  in  1909. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Morgan,  '10,  to  Vikarabad,  India,  in  1912. 

Mrs.  Mercedeth  Allen  Morgan,  1911,  to  India  in  1914. 

Afrs.  Margaret  Beebe  Niles,  '10,  to  Huai  Yuan,  China,  iu 
1913. 

Rev.  Heniy  Leitzel,  '12,  to  North  China,  in  1915. 

CLERGY  IN  AMERICA. 

In  the  Christian  ministry  of  America  the  graduates  of  Alle- 
gheny are  representeil  in  several  denominations.  The  number 
of  those  who  are  Methodists  naturally  excel,  but  not  a  few 
men  of  leadership  have  been  furnished  to  other  faiths. 

Rev.  Gordon  Battelle,  '40,  D.  D.,  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished graduates  of  the  early  period  after  Allegheny  came  un- 
der church  patronage.  He  was  bom  in  Washington  County, 
Ohio,  a  son  of  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1775,  a  Revolutionary 
officer,  one  of  the  original  settlers  at  Marietta.  The  youth 
after  a  preparatoi*}'  course  in  Marietta  College  came  to  Mead- 
ville  in  1837  to  complete  his  education.  Valedictorian  of  his 
class,  he  first  engaged  in  teaching,  being  principal  of  Asbury 
Academy  at  Parkersburg  and  then  organizing  Northeastern 
Virginia  Academy  at  Clarksburg,  where  he  labored  until  1851. 
Many  of  his  students  were  directed  to  Allegheny  to  finish  their 
training. 

Dr.  Battelle  having  been  licensed  to  preach  in  1842  en- 
tered the  active  ministry,  serving  at  Charleston,  Fairmount 
and  Wheeling.  He  was  sent  by  the  West  Virginia  Conference 
to  the  General  Conferences  of  1856  and  1860.  He  was  a  strong 
anti-slavery  man  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  separa- 
tion of  West  Virginia  from  the  Old  Dominion.  He  sat  as  a 
delegate  in  the  constitutional  convention,  an  active  associate 
of  his  collegemate.  Governor  Pierpont.  Chaplain  of  the  1st 
Regt.,  Va.  Vol.,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the 
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front,  be  fell  ill  and  died,  Aug.  7,  18G2.  A  life-size  statue 
preserves  his  memory  in  his  native  town  of  Newport.  West 
Virginia  counts  him  a  foremost  son  in  both  Church  and  State. 

Kev.  Samuel  N.  Callender,  D.  D.,  '41,  after  his  gi*aduatiou 
studied  in  the  Mercersburg  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  He  served  charges  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
He  became  secretai*y  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mi8.sious  in 
1890,  later  acting  as  secretary  emeritus.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Liturgical  Committee  of  the  General  Synod.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  his  denomination.  His 
death  occurred  May  5,  1904. 

Kev.  Rush  R.  Shipi)en,  D.D.,  '44,  was  born  in  Meadville  in 
1828,  a  son  of  Judge  Henry  Shippen,  at  that  time  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Allegheny.     At  the  age  of  ten  he  en- 
tered the  preparatory  dei)artment.     The  college  closed   when 
he  was  in  his  junior  year.     He  became  a  student  in  the  Mead- 
ville Theological  School  and  entered  the  Unitarian  niinistrj*. 
After  ten  year  pastorates  in  Chicago  and  Worcester,  Mass., 
he  became  for  a  decade  secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.     Later  there  followed  pastorates  in  Washin^on, 
I).  (?.,  and  Brocton,  Mass.     His  death  came  in  June  18,  1911. 

Rev.  Sanford  Hunt,  D.l)..  -47,  came  to  Allegheny  from 
Western  New  York  and  graduated  with  honors.  He  entered 
the  Genesee  Conference  and  became  one  of  its  ablest  men. 
He  was  sent  to  the  (leneral  (Conference  of  1872  and  each  suc- 
ceeding (pia<lrennium  until  his  death  in  1890.  He  was  widely 
known  in  Methodism  as  the  head  of  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, being  elected  to  that  position  in  1880.  Under  his  dii*ec- 
tion  the  publisliing  interests  of  the  church  were  signally  ad- 
vanced. 

Rev.  Moses  Hill,  D.D.,  '49,  entered  the  Erie  Conference  in 
18ii7.  After  eight  years  he  was  sent  as  pastor  to  Meadville. 
when  he  began  a  four  years  college  course.  He  was  a  man 
with  marked  gifts  of  leadc^rship.  He  served  seventeen  years 
as  a  presiding  ehler.  Five  times  he  was  sent  to  the  General 
Conference.  He  was  statione<l  in  Clevehunl  churches  for  a  long 
period.  From  1882  to  1898,  the  time  of  his  death,  he  held  a 
supernumerary  relation. 
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Rev.  Samuel  H.  Nesbit,  D.  D.,  '47,  entered  the  Pittsburg)) 
Conference.  In  addition  to  his  pastorates  he  was  principal 
of  Wellsburg  Seminary  and  president  of  Richmond  College  in 
Ohio.  He  was  elected  editor  of  the  Pittsbirg  Christian  Ad- 
vocate in  18G0,  and  was  continueil  in  the  office  twelve  years, 
bringing  the  i)eriodical  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Dr. 
Nesbit  was  elected  to  four  successive  General  Conferences  at 
the  head  of  his  delegation  and  was  a  man  of  large  influence  in 
Methodism.     His  death  came  in  1891. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Hagerty,  D.  D.,  '54,  after  ten  years'  service  in 
Northern  Illinois,  transferred  to  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
Methodist  Conferences.  He  has  been  in  the  active  work  over 
sixty  years  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  clergymen  of  the 
Missouri  ^'alley.  For  sixteen  years  he  was  presiding  elder.  He 
has  been  the  chaplain  of  St.  Louis  cit}'  institutions  for  thre*} 
decades. 

Rev.  1).  W.  Howell,  D.  D.,  '88,  was  a  leader  during  his  col- 
lege course  in  forensics  and  literary  work.  After  his  gradua- 
tion he  spent  three  years  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  En- 
tering the  New  York  East  Conference  he  served  with  success 
in  Connecticut  and  New  York.  He  was  called  to  be  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Cir- 
cle in  1908,  and  later  was  brieflv  connected  with  the  Method- 
ist  Sunday  School  Board.  He  became  secretary  of  the  Dea- 
coness Board  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1912,  and  has  head- 
quarters in  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Nicholas  H.  Holmes,  D.  D.,  '70,  was  born  on  a  Danish 
island  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  He  prepared  for  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  but  having  read  a  Danish  edition  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,''  he  decided  to  come  to  America.  First  living 
at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  in  1859,  he  later  served  in  the  Civil  War. 
After  his  graduation  from  Allegheny,  he  preached  in  the  Erio 
Conference  until  1892,  when  he  became  pastor  of  Wesley  Chap- 
el, Columbus,  O.  Transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference, 
he  was  president  of  the  IMttsburgh  Female  College,  189G-7,. 
and  of  Beaver  College,  1898-1901.  Taking  a  retired  relation^ 
Dr.  Holmes  lived  in  Washington,  D.  C,  until  Dec.  10,  1915. 

Rev.  Charles  Bayard  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  '79,  was  born  in  Alle- 
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glieiiy  City,  a  son  of  Itev.  D,  I*.  Mitchell  of  the   I'ittsburgli 
Confereiu'e.     Aftir   completing   several    terms    iu    Mt.    Union 
College,  lie  liiiUhed   Iiis  course  in  Allcglieny,   taking;  a   high 
rniik    in    st-holarsliip. 
Tilt'  first  years   of  his 
niiuiiitr.v     were     Hpeut 
ill    KniistiK.     but     for 
thirty    yeai-s    he     has 
Ih'M    important     pas- 
torates     in       notable 
Methodist       churches. 
X  n  ch    as     Sniithdeld 
Street,     I'ittslmrgh; 
I'hiiii field,  X.  J.;  Kan- 
sas City,  Minneapolis, 
Firm   CInircli.    Cleve- 
laixl.  and  St.  .James' 
Chiiafro.  He  lian  been 
ji  delegate  to  3Iethod- 
ist    (ieneral     Oonfei-- 
eiiceB  and  to  World's 
lOciinienical       Confer- 
ences.    Ilo   has    trav- 
eled imuJi   in   foreign 
coniitries.     He  la   the 
author     of     "Ijetterrt 
from      Three     t'onti- 
iieiits",  "The  Noblest  Qiiei*!".  aii<l  "Tlie  AVay  of  a  Man".      l>r. 
Mitchell  hais  exceptional  gifts  as  u  public  speaker  and  lie  is 
liear<l  on  many  plalforms.     His  pastorates  have  been  atteiuleil 
with  large  snccess.     As  a  pn-achor.  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
alfaicN  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  Allegheny's  sons. 

Rev.  Charles  IMward  Locke.  D.  D,.  'SO,  was  horn  in  Pitt«- 
burgh.  being  a  son  of  l)i-.  W.  li.  Locke,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference. He  eiilcrol  Allegheny  in  his  Jnnior  year,  having 
stiidiiHl  in  Heaver  Seminary  and  Mt.  Union  College.  After 
graduation,  he  joined  the  East  Old"  Conference,  and  was 
called  to  Sniilhfield  Street.  Tiltsl.nrgh.  in  1H88,  where  he  had 
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a  successful  pastorate,  coming  to  be  known  as  the  pulpit  or- 
ator of  the  city.  Next  followed  influential  appointments  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  San  Francisco,  and  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Locke  went  to  Hanson  Place  Church,  Brooklyn,  in 
1904,  and  to  First  Church,  Los  Angeles,  in  1908,  where  he  is 
now  pastor.  He  is  the  author  of  "Freedom's  Next  War  For 
Humanity,"  "A  Nineteenth  Century  Crusader",  "Eddyism", 
*White  Slavery  In  Los  Angeles",  and  "Is  the  Negro  Making 
Good?"  He  is  a  leader  in  social  reform,  whose  labors  have 
been  potent  in  municipal  uplift. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  Jr.,  '81,  after  a  theological  course, 
served  one  year  in  the  Erie  Conference,  then  transferred  in 
1884  to  the  South  India.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Con- 
ference at  its  organization.  In  1888  he  returned  to  America 
and  held  pastorates  in  Oil  City,  First  Church,  Duluth,  Minn., 
and  Central  Church,  Detroit.  He  was  called  to  Allegheny 
Citj'  in  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1900.  Dr.  Thoburn  is 
one  of  the  strong  men  of  Methodism  and  a  widely  known  plat- 
form speaker. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Marquis,  D.  D.,  '90,  came  to  college  from  Ohio, 
and  was  a  leader  in  all  student  affairs.  After  graduation  he 
studied  in  the  General  Theological  Seminaiy  of  New  Y^ork,  and 
entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ministry.  He  is  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Detroit,  a  man  of  strong  influence  in 
his  denomination. 

Rev.  W.  W.  I'oungson,  D.  D.,  '91,  came  to  college  from  the 
public  schools  of  Pittsburgli.  He  had  a  notable  record  as  a 
winning  orator,  including  an  intercollegiate  contest.  He  grad- 
uated from  Drew  Seminary  in  1895  and  entered  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  Newark  Con- 
ference and  in  1908  he  became  pastor  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  he  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Brown,  D.  D.,  '01,  began  his  education  in  Al- 
bion College,  Michigan.  His  course  at  Allegheny  was  broken 
by  two  years'  pastoral  work.  In  his  final  years  he  served  the 
State  Street  Church,  Meadville.  After  a  decade  of  highly  ac- 
ceptable ministry  in  the  Erie  Conference,  Dr.  Brown,  in  1912, 
was  called  to  Asbury  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y'. 
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Kev.  Kobert  G.  Freeman,  1).  1).,  '04,  after  a  brilliant  record 
ill  scholarship  and  oratory  at  Allegheny,  entered  the  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  His  first  appoint- 
ment was  Lafayette  Avenue,  Buffalo.  From  thence,  in  1911, 
he  was  sent  to  the  influential  church  of  Pasadena,  California, 
where  he  has  met  with  exceptional  success. 

Kev.  H.  Lester  Smith,  I).  D.,  '04,  graduated  with  distinction 
and  completed  the  theological  course  at  Drew  Institute,  be- 
ing a  scholarship  man.  He  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
in  1907.  Under  his  pastorate  the  Bellevue  Church,  North 
Side,  was  erected.  He  was  sent  to  Delaware  Avenue,  Butfa- 
lo,  in  1910,  and  called  to  Detroit,  Central  Church,  in  1912, 
which  he  senes  with  marked  efficiencv. 

Kev.  F.  M.  Gregg,  D.  D.,  57,  filled  important  pastorates  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  during  his  lifetime  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago.  Rev.  J.  M.  Dight,  '74,  was  an  influential  clergj'man 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  connection,  being  deceased  in  1912. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Vance,  D.  D.,  'S:^,  is  a  leader  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal ministry,  being  re(!tor  for  many  years  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Pittsburgh.  Rev.  F.  M.  Kerr,  1).  I).,  '88,  is  a  success- 
ful Presl>yterian  i)astor  in  New  York. 

ALUMNI  IN  THE  PITTSBURGH  CONFERENCE 

Becoming  tlie  patrons  of  the  college,  the  Methodists  fur- 
nished resources  and  stu<Ients.  Allegheny  in  turn  made  nota- 
bl  contributions  to  tlie  ranks  of  this  church  organization,  the 
total  numl»er  being  1(h.  Of  its  presidents,  Martin  Rnter, 
Homer  J.  Clark,  John  Barker,  George  Loomis  and  L.  H.  Bug- 
bee  were  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  Of  the  first 
class  under  the  new  order,  Pliilander  S.  Ruter,  '.*54,  was  re- 
ceived on  trial,  and  with  him  was  Oeorge  AV.  Clark,  K^,  In 
ISiC),  K.  J.  L.  Baker,  '.ST,  joined  the  conference.  Also  of  the 
class  of  18:>7,  Richard  W.  Lauck  and  I^ewis  Burton  were  accept- 
ed. Burton  withdrawing  in  1S4()  to  join  the  Episcopal  ministry 
and  serving  with  distinction  in  Cleveland  until  181)4. 

Dr.  Wm.  Cox,  '41,  long  a  leader  in  the  conference,  was  ad- 
mitted in  1889,  along  with  Abraham  Rich,  '41.  In  1840,  there 
joined  the  Pittsburgh  connecticm,  Cornelius  H.  Jackson,  '41, 
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and  W.  C.  Hamilton,  the  father  of  Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton,  and 
Chancellor  Frank  Hamilton.  The  additions  in  1841  were  Mar- 
cellus  A.  Kuter,  '38,  later  a  transfer  to  Indiana,  and  John  O. 
Rich,  '41.  Robert  J.  White,  '41,  and  J.  J.  Covert,  '44,  joined 
the  next  year.     Gordon  Battelle,  '40,  entered  in  1845. 

A  distinguished  trio  joined  the  conference  in  1847.  Dr.  S. 
H.  Xesbit,  '47,  the  future  editor;  Dr.  W.  A.  Davidson,  '47,  later 
connected  with  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  Alexander  Martin, 
'47,  who  was  to  become  the  president  of  West  Virginia  and  De 
Pauw  Universities.  John  W.  Shirer,  '49,  was  twenty-seven 
years  a  pastor,  and  David  A.  McCready,  '49,  thirty-four  years. 
W.  W.  Roup,  '50,  did  not  continue  in  the  ministry.  James 
Borbridge,  '42,  who  was  admitted  in  1850,  transferred  to  the 
Rock  River  Conference  in  186G.  Andrew  J.  Lane,  '55,  was  ad- 
mitted in  1853,  and  passed  on  to  the  Church  Triumphant  in 
1908. 

Jolin  C.  High,  '53,  after  sixty-one  years  of  active  service 
passes  his  last  days  in  Pittsburgh.  Edward  Ellison,  '56,  and 
Dr.  W.  K.  Brown,  '63,  was  admitted  in  1856,  and  next.  Dr.  Al- 
bert L.  Long,  T)2,  and  Simeon  M.  Hickman,  '56,  who  died  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  1911,  after  a  very  useful  life.  The  Confer- 
ence Class  of  1858  was  that  of  Bishop  J.  M.  Thoburn,  '57,  and 
his  Allegheny  associates  were  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  '49,  Tertullus 
Davi<lson,  '58,  and  W.  K.  Foutch,  '60. 

Eight  alumni  were  in  the  group  admitted  in  1859:  Henry 
Mansell,  '59,  the  missionary;  George  W.  Baker,  '55;  D.  W. 
Wampler,  59;  Jolin  W.  Weaver,  '60,  transferred  to  Ohio  Con- 
ference; Martin  S.  Kendig,  '60,  continuing  in  the  membership 
until  1907;  J.  V.  Yarnall,  '63,  active  until  1887;  Joseph  Hol- 
lingshead,  '62,  transferred  to  the  Southern  New  England  Con- 
ference, and  now  living  in  Connecticut,  and  John  N.  Pierce, 
'57,  a  leader  of  Methodism  later  in  Missouri,  and  now  retired. 
The  following  year  there  were  W.  I).  Stephens,  '58,  and  J.  S. 
Lemmon,  '56. 

Three  alumni  of  the  Conference  Class  of  1863  became  later 
trustc^es  of  Allegheny :  Dr.  Xoble  G.  Miller,  '61 ;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Bray,  63,  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Mills,  '62.  Dr.  Bray  transferred  to  the 
Erie  Conference,  and  Dr.  Mills  to  the  East  Ohio,  along  with 
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his  classmate,  J.  H.  Ekey,  '64.  There  followed  then^  Charles 
McCasIin,  '64,  living  until  1911,  J.  B.  (Jray,  '64,  until  1899; 
W.  H.  McBride,  '06,  still  surviving,  and  David  A.  Pierce,  '64. 

who  after  thirtv  vears  of  useful  uiinistrv  is  a  member  of  the 

»   ft  ft 

Northeast  Ohio  Conference,  living  at  BarnesviUe,  O.  Dr. 
James  Mechem,  '67,  a  man  of  prominence,  died  in  1014.  Dr. 
K.  M.  Freshwater,  '67,  now  of  tlie  North  East  Ohio,  antl  W.  H. 
Bayne,  '69,  were  admitted  in  1867. 

One  third  of  the  number  to  join  in  1868  and   1809   were 
trained  in  Alleglieny.     B.  E.  Edgell,  '65,  now  is  a  superannuate 
of  North  East  Ohio;  Dr.  S.  W.  Horner,  '65,  passed  his  best 
years  in  Micliigan.     Dr.  J.  T.  Kiley,  '68,  is  a  district  superin- 
tendent in  Oklahoma.     I.  S.  Winters,  '64,  transferred   to  the 
East  Ohio,  and  still  is  living,  while  H.  H.  Pershing  of  the  same 
conference  died  in  1912.     The  group  of  1869  is  that  of  Bishop 
Harris,  '73,  of  Japan,  with  whom  was  admitted  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Miles,  '74,  who  has  served  tlie  leading  diurches  and  been  pre- 
siding elder  of  tlie  IMttsburgh  District ;  John  W.  Mclntyi"e  is 
yet  an  active  pastor.     Dr.   B.  F.  Beazell,  '68,  died  in    1015. 
George  W.  Johnson,  '56,  a  transfer  from  Kentucky,  remained 
active  till  his  death  in  1903. 

Dr.  E.  U.  Jones,  '70,  was  accepted  the  same  year  in  the  Con- 
ference. E.  M.  Williams,  '70,  was  called  from  his  labors  in 
1875.  Dr.  Asbury  0.  Johnson,  '6:»,  is  now  retired,  living  at 
Blairsville.  Dr.  K.  B.  Mansell.  '71,  is  a  highly  successful  pas- 
tor. Sylvanus  Lane,  T)7,  began  to  preach  several  years  after 
leaving  college.  Joseph  E.  Wright,  '69,  remained  in  the  con- 
ference; his  brother,  John  A.  Wright,  '68,  went  to  the  East 
Ohio,  and  now  lives  in  Bloomington,  Ind.  S.  W.  Davis,  '66. 
came  from  the  West  Virginia  Conference  in  1873,  and  was  act- 
ive until  1914.  T.  M.  St.  John,  '76,  died  in  this  same  year  of 
entering  the  work. 

Dr.  T.  II.  Wood  ring,  '73,  wiis  receiv(Ml  into  the  Conferent'C 

in  1877  an<I  has  had  an  etlective  ministrv  of  nearlv  two  score 

«  %■ 

years.  He  has  been  sent  twice  as  a  delegate  to  General  Con- 
ference. Dr.  J.  F.  ^lurray,  '77,  is  in  the  active  pastorate.  G. 
H.  HutTman,  '77,  transferred  to  the  East  Ohio.  Dr.  E.  S. 
W^hite,  '78,  was  admitted  in  1880  and  is  now  at  New  Kensing- 
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ton,  1^1.  A.  E.  Husted,  '81,  is  now  at  Windber.  The  greatly 
beloved  Dr.  J.  A.  Ballantj-ne,  '82,  began  his  ministry  in  1882, 
and  ended  his  remarkable  mission  in  just  a  score  of  years. 

Dr.  John  H.  Miller,  '82,  now  entered  the  Conference,  but 
was  connected  for  a  while  with  his  alma  mater.  He  has  been 
an  efficient  district  superintendent.  W.  G.  Mead,  '87,  an  en- 
ergetic pastor,  and  H.  S.  Free,  '86,  were  admitted  in  1886,  and 
Dr.  C.  B.  Mitchell,  '79,  came  by  transfer  from  the  West.  C. 
V.  Wilson,  '70,  was  received  by  transfer  from  the  Erie  Confer- 
ence. 

Five  sons  of  Allegheny  were  added  to  the  roll  in  1888 :  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Smith,  '87,  now  district  superintendent  of  the  North 
East  Ohio,  at  Steubenville ;  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Bell,  '88,  a  mission- 
ary in  India,  and  now  a  leader  in  social  service  in  Chicago; 
W.  T.  Braden,  '76,  who  died  in  1905;  Dr.  C.  E.  Locke,  '80,  by 
transfer  to  Smithfield  Street,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Carey,  '93,  the 
present  worthy  superintendent  of  the  Blairsville  District. 

J.  A.  Younkins,  '91,  has  been  twenty-six  years  in  the  work 
and  is  stationed  at  Monaca.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Miller,  '85,  after 
foreign  service  entered  the  home  pastorate  and  is  now  the 
chaplain  of  the  penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh.  M.  A.  Rigg,  '90, 
joined  the  Conference  the  year  of  his  graduation  and  is  at  Der- 
ry.  His  classmate,  W.  P.  Varner,  '90,  is  stationed  at  Banks- 
ville.  J.  D.  W.  Heazelton,  '94,  is  serving  the  church  at  Ell- 
wood  Citv.  All  three  men  in  the  Conference  Class  of  1891 
were  trained  in  Allegheny,  Dr.  H.  D.  Whitefield,  '91,  now  at 
Greensburg;  H.  H.  Household,  '89,  after  a  theological  course, 
now  supernumerary,  and  S.  M.  Mackey,  '80,  located  at  Free- 
port. 

In  1892  five  were  added  from  Allegheny:  W.  E.  Barcus, 
'91,  now  at  Swissvale;  S.  E.  Rodkey,  '95,  now  at  Verona ;  S.  P. 
Long,  '84,  from  the  Bengal  Conference,  later  transferring  to  the 
Genesee;  Dr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  '78,  coming  briefly  from  the  Erie  Con- 
ference, and  W.  G.  Barron,  '95,  afterwards  removed  to  the  west. 
J.  K.  Howe,  '93,  after  some  years  of  faithful  work,  has  retired 
and  is  living  at  Tarentum. 

Again  a  quintette  from  the  college  was  admitte<i  in  1895 : 
W.  C.  Swearer,  '95,  who  is  making  a  brilliant  record  in  Korea; 
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W.  W.  Youngson,  '91,  after  a  theological  course,  and  later  to 
transfer  to  the  East  and  then  the  West;  L.  8.  Wilkinson,  '97, 
now  at  a  Pittsburgh  charge ;  C.  W.  Hoover,  '98,  located  at  Cir- 
cleville,  and  William  Tipper,  '98,  retired.  Dr.  N.  H.  Holmes, 
'70,  was  transferred  from  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1896,  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Staples,  '94,  received  after  his  graduation  from  Bos- 
ton Theological  Scliool. 

Three  of  the  four  candidates  in  1897  were  college  bred: 
Edgar  P.  Harper,  '93,  after  a  course  at  Drew  Seminary,  now 
stationed  at  Irwin;  J.  I).  Brison,  '97,  serving  now  Grove  Ave- 
nue, Johnstown,  and  Earl  C.  Lindsey,  '97,  now  at  Beechview, 
Pittsburgh.     The  quartette  of  the  next  year  are  all  men  with 
college  degrees  and  theological  training.     They  are  Harry  P. 
Johnson,  '92,  now  at  Blairsville;  George  Grant,  '97,  now  at 
Bolivar;  Dr.  Paul  Weyand,  '98,  now  at  Jeannette,  and  Dr.  W. 
J.  Lowstuter,  at  present  a  professor  in  lliff  School  of  Theolo- 
g}%  Denver. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Marlatt,  '82,  came  to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in 
1899,  from  the  Puget  Sound  Conference;  later  he  retnrne<l 
and  is  district  superintendent  at  Everett,  Wash.;  H.  H.  Carna- 
han,  '00,  is  stationed  at  Monongahela;  A.  C.  Elliott,  '95,  be- 
cause of  ill  health  has  had  to  take  a  supernumerary^  relation. 
Dr.  H.  L.  Smith,  '04,  after  his  admission  on  trial,  coniplete<l  his 
work  at  Allegheny  and  Drew  Seminary,  and  is  now  in  the  De- 
troit (Conference;  Thomas  Charlesworth,  '01,  came  by  transfer 
from  the  Holston  Conference. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  Jr.,  '81,  came  by  transfer  in  1900,  and 
has  been  the  energetic  superintendent  of  the  Allegheny  District 
for  six  years.  J.  Vernon  Wright,  '98,  completed  the  course  at 
Drew  and  is  now  at  Braddock,  First  Church.  T.  G.  Shallen- 
berger,  '02,  continued  one  year  in  the  ministry.  Herbert  R. 
Morris,  '03,  transferred  to  Colorado.  H.  L.  Humbert,  '06,  is 
located  at  Dunbar. 

Of  the  probationary  class  of  twelve  in  1903,  one  half  was 
from  the  college.  W.  L.  Wilkenson,  '99,  is  now  at  Duquesne 
Heights,  Pittsburgh:  D.  I{.  (iraham,  '99,  at  Crafton  Heights; 
II.  C.  Lewis,  '04,  at  Claysville,  and  O.  B.  Emerson,  '00,  at  Oak- 
mont;  W.  C.  Loomis,  '0(1,  transferred  to  California,  and  TV'.  K. 
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Goff,  '00,  went  into  the  Lutheran  church.  Three  men,  leaders 
in  college  days,  were  accepted  next  year:  A.  K.  Travis,  '02, 
now  at  IMtcairn;  W.  M.  Buzza,  '02,  chaplain  of  Allegheny 
County  Workhouse,  and  A.  C.  Saxnian,  '04,  now  at  Freedom. 

J.  E.  Morrison,  '05,  joined  the  Conference  the  year  of  his 
graduation,  and  is  now  at  West  Side,  McKeesport.  With  him 
came  W.  J.  Miller,  '04,  who  later  completed  his  theological 
studies  and  is  at  Cooper  Avenue,  .lohnstown.  Five  accessions 
from  Allegheny  are  recorded  in  1906:  D.  M.  Paul,  '02,  is 
now  at  Coraopolis;  H.  B.  Mansell,  '04,  is  now  head  of  the  Mis- 
sion School  in  Singapore ;  H.  C.  Critchlow%  '02,  is  the  pastor  at 
Collins;  H.  G.  Gregg,  '09,  died  in  1915  in  the  midst  of  a  bril- 
liant career  of  usefulness;  T.  M.  Dunkle,  '05,  is  stationed  at 
Star  Junction. 

Groups  of  five  alumni  were  again  admitted  in  both  1907  and 
1908 :  W.  S.  Trosh,  '04,  is  now  at  Apollo ;  T.  K.  Fornear,  '06,  is 
in  his  third  3  ear  at  Butler  Street,  l^ittsburgh ;  G.  M.  Dougher- 
ty, '06,  is  at  Christy  Park,  McKeesport ;  T.  F.  Chilcote,  '08,  is 
at  Gallitzen,  and  W.  M.  Bracken,  '04,  at  Smithfield,  Pa.  C.  A. 
Hartung,  '07,  is  the  popular  pastor  at  Homer  City ;  L.  I.  Lord, 
'08,  is  serving  at  Fourth  Street,  Braddock;  J.  W.  King,  '06,  is 
at  Beallsville;  Jl.  B.  Callahan,  '08,  after  graduation  from  Bos- 
ton, is  now  at  Morningside,  IMttsburgh,  and  J.  C.  Matteson,  '02, 
at  Meversdale. 

R.  1\  Andrews,  '08,  and  E.  W.  Kelley,  '07,  joined  the  Con- 
ference in  1909;  the  first  is  located  at  Ambridge  for  the  third 
year;  the  second  is  at  Washington  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  W. 
G.  Cole,  '09,  came  from  the  Erie  Conference  in  1910,  and  is  at 
Wilmerding;  S.  L.  Mills,  '99,  transferreil  from  the  Erie  Con- 
/erence  and  is  at  California  Avenue,  Pittsburgh;  J.  L.  Dawson, 
'83,  transferred  from  the  East  Ohio;  R.  E.  Boyd,  '10,  is  in 
charge  of  Trinity  Temple,  Pittsburgh;  W.  L.  Morgan,  '10,  ac- 
cepted on  trial  in  1912,  went  to  India. 

Ross  B.  Litten,  '12,  is  doing  a  successful  work  at  East  Belle- 
vue;  J.  Merrill  White,  '11,  after  graduation  from  Garrett  The- 
ological School,  is  stationed  at  Glassport;  C.  V.  Sparling,  '13, 
after  a  course  at  Boston,  is  sent  in  1915  to  Elk  Lick ;  C.  L.  Nev- 
ins,  '13,  comes  also  from  Boston  University  to  take  work  in 
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Johnstown;  W.  R.  Hofelt,  '13,  is  assistant  pastor  in  First 
Church,  McKeesport;  Paul  Lindberg,  '14,  is  stationed  at  Coal 
Center;  J.  1).  Piper,  '10,  after  graduation  from  Drew,  has  his 
first  appointment  at  Saltsburg. 

ALUMNI  IN  THE  ERIE  CONFERENCE 

In  the  Erie  Conference,  a  younger  and  smaller  organization 
than  tlie  Pittsburgh,  the  number  of  Allegheny  men  who  have 
entered  the  ministi*}'  is  larger,  being  176. 

Dr.  Martin  Ruter  was  the  secretary  of  the  initial  sessiou 
at  Meadville  in  1836,  and  I^residents  Homer  J.  Clark,  Wilbur 
G.  Williams  and  William  H.  Crawford  had  been  the  other  col- 
lege executives  who  were  members  of  the  Conference.  Wm.  M. 
Burton,  George  W.  Clarke,  R.  T.  Allen,  Calvin  Kingsley,  Moses 
Crow,  L.  D.  Williams,  James  Marvin,  Ammi  B.  Hyde  and  Cam- 
den M.  Cobern  of  the  Faculty,  have  also  been  enrolled. 

When  the  new  Methodist  division  of  preachers  was  formally 
instituted  in  the  Crawford  County  Court-House,  the  following 
sometime-students  of  Allegheny  received  appointments : 
George  W.  Clarke,  '35;  E.  J.  L.  Baker,  '38;  Moses  Crow,  '40; 
Albina  Hall,  '39 ;  James  W.  Lowe,  '38 ;  Thomas  Benn  and  B.  K. 
Maltby.  Lewis  Burton,  '37,  was  admitted  on  trial  the  same 
year  of  his  graduation,  and  in  1830  transferrcnl  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference. 

Alexander  Barris,  '39,  joined  the  Conference  in  1839;  he 
transferred  to  California  in  1869,  and  became  the  agent  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  bequeathing  his  library  to  it  shortly 
before  his  death.  James  M.  Plant,  '39,  was  active  for  fifteen 
years,  then  located.  A  trio  of  graduates  was  accepted  in  1841. 
Bishop  Calvin  Kingsley,  '41;  K.  B.  Lane,  '41,  whose  ministry 
was  able  and  successful  until  his  death  in  1864,  and  Almiran 
G.  Miller,  41,  who  after  acting  as  agent  for  the  college,  re- 
moved to  Mississippi  and  became  a  leader  in  educational  work 
in  Methodist  Church,  South.  G.  B.  Hawkins,  '42,  besides  suc- 
cessful educational  work,  was  an  influential  pastor,  becoming 
chaplain  of  an  Ohio  regiment.     lie  died  in  the  senice  in  1862. 

(leorge  W.  Maltby  joined  on  trial  in  1843,  he  had  been  a 
student  in  1840;  later  stationed  in  ^leadville,  he  was  gradu- 
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ated  in  1860.  He  was  a  highly  esteemed  minister,  being  elect- 
ed to  General  Conference  in  1868.  Joseph  Uncles,  '38,  was 
also  admitted  in  1843.  His  work  was  ended  after  a  decade. 
Thomas  H.  Cummins,  '44,  became  noted  in  Ohio  as  a  temper- 
ance leader,  but  died  within  a  few  years.  Albert  M.  Reed,  '44, 
had  a  brief  career  of  two  years.  John  H.  Henry,  '46,  was  lo- 
cated after  eleven  years'  service.  C.  S.  Jennes,  '48,  admitted 
in  1847,  withdrew  in  1855,  and  later  was  in  the  Iowa  and  South 
Kansas  Conferences.  He  died  in  1904.  Roderick  Norton,  '45, 
joined  the  Conference  in  1848,  was  transferred  to  the  Upper 
Iowa  in  1860,  and  was  active  a  score  of  vears  there. 

Three  graduates  of  1849  entered  the  Erie  ranks.  Dr.  Moses 
Hill  pursued  his  studies  while  a  pastor  and  was  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  the  connection.  James  Greer  after  a  career  of 
pastoral  and  educational  work  died  at  Akron,  O.,  in  1874. 
George  L.  Little  transferred  to  the  Rock  River  Conference  and 
later  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  D.  E.  Day,  '53,  was 
admitted  in  1850,  and  after  six  years  located  at  Girard,  Pa. 
S.  T.  Boyle,  '53,  was  admitted  in  1851.  He  transferred  to 
Missouri  in  1865  and  had  a  place  of  leadership,  being  sent  to 
the  General  Conference  of  1880.  A.  S.  Dobbs,  '57,  was  also 
accepted  in  1851.  He  studied  two  years  in  Allegheny,  then 
went  to  the  Boston  School  of  Theolog}'.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  England  and  North  Carolina  Conference. 

S.  S.  Burton,  '52,  joined  the  Conference  the  year  of  his 
graduation.  Including  six  years  spent  in  Minnesota  he  was 
an  effective  pastor  forty  years,  dying  at  Warren,  Pa.,  in  1900. 
J.  B.  Orwig  was  admitted  the  same  year.  While  a  pastor  near 
Meadville  he  took  the  college  courses.  He  transferred  to  the 
Kansas  Conference  in  1865.  P.  P.  Pinney,  '53,  had  fifty  years 
of  active  senice,  during  which  he  was  made  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1884.  F.  W.  Smith,  '57,  joined  the 
Erie  in  1853,  and  after  eight  years  retired.  Fresh  accessions 
from  Allegheny  were  had  in  1854.  S.  S.  Stuntz,  '54,  was  active 
for  fifteen  years;  S.  L.  Wilkinson,  '54,  was  a  pastor  for  twenty- 
six  years;  Jeptha  Marsh,  '54,  was  transferred  in  1876  to  Ne- 
braska; S.  L.  Mead,  '54,  after  a  few  years  located;  T.  P.  War- 
ner, '54,  was  effective  thirtv-seven  vears. 
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J.  B.  Grover,  '55,  served  in  the  Conference  from  1855  to 
187G,  then  going  to  the  East  Ohio.  After  superannuation  he 
lived  in  Missouri.  J.  H.  McCarthy,  '55,  was  a  member  of  sev- 
eral conferences  after  leaving  the  Erie',  the  final  one  being  the 
Central  New  York.  11  S.  Gillette,  '50,  was  admitted  in  1856 
and  went  to  the  P^ast  Ohio,  being  many  years  an  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Z.  W.  Shadduck,  '57,  was  received 
the  year  of  his  graduation.  After  more  than  thirty  years  of 
acceptable  ministry  he  died  in  1888 ;  W.  D.  Archbold,  '56,  was  a 
member  of  the  Conference  from  1857  to  1865,  then  located. 
He  now  resides  in  Denver. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Merchant,  '57,  after  thirty-two  faithful  years  in 
the  itinerancy  was  taken  in  the  midst  of  his  labors.     He  had 
held  important  positions  in  many  of  the  Conference  Societies, 
was  several  years  a  presiding  elder,  being  sent  to  the  General 
Conference  of  1896  as  a  delegate.     Dr.  R.  F.  Keeler,  '53,  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  1858.     He  transferred  to  the  East  Ohio  and 
was  active  half  a  century,  dying  in  1008.     Darius  S.  Steadman, 
'58,  joined  the  Conference  in  1858.     He  was  chaplain  of  the 
105th  Pa.  Vols,  in  the  Civil  War.     He  was  a  man  of  large  use- 
fulness  and   power.     His   death    came   in    1907.     Robert   W. 
Scott,  '56,  also  joined  in  1858  and  was  effective  thirt^'-two 
3'ears,   removing   to   Kansas   when   superannuated.     Ezra    R. 
Knapp,  '60,   was   the  fourth  Alleghenian   in   the  Conference 
Class  of  1858.     After  thirty-two  years'  service,  he  survived  a 
decade  in  retirement. 

O.  (i.  McEntire,  '59,  was  the  first  graduate  from  the  Bibli- 
cal department  of  Allegheny.  He  was  thirty-five  years  in  the 
ministry,  including  the  presiding  eldership  of  the  Jamestown 
District.  He  died  in  1893.  In  1860  W.  A.  Clark,  '66,  and  S. 
S.  Sears,  '52,  were  received,  the  fonner  an  active  pastor  more 
than  thirty  years  in  the  Erie  and  East  Ohio  Conferences,  the 
latter  dying  in  1861  in  the  midst  of  educational  duties.  E.  A. 
Ludwig,  '62,  joined  the  ministry  in  1862,  later  going  to  Cali- 
fornia. Professor  James  Marvin,  '51,  was  admitted  in  1863. 
Likewise  B.  F.  Delo,  '59,  who  was  effective  thirtv-three  years, 
presiding  elder  of  the  Clarion  District,  and  superannuated  in 
1897,  now  living  in  Clarion. 
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There  were  seven  former  students  in  the  Conference  Class 
of  1863.  Dr.  K.  N.  Stubbs,  '63,  had  a  fruitful  pastorate  of  al- 
most a  half  century,  including  two  terms  as  a  presiding  elder. 
He  now  lives  in  California.  Edwin  B.  Cummings,  '62,  went  to 
the  Wisconsin  Conference  in  1870,  and  to  the  Black  Hills  as  a 
missionary  in  1883.  He  later  became  a  religious  editor,  and 
was  in  the  South  Dakota  legislature.  He  now  resides  in  In- 
dianapolis. Frank  Brown,  '55,  after  teaching  in  Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  Allegheny  College,  had  seventeen  years  in  the  min- 
istry, the  final  service  being  in  the  East  Ohio.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Domer,  '61,  went  to  the  East  Ohio  in  the  division  of  1876,  and 
remaining  active  a  quarter  of  century,  enjoying  many  honors 
in  his  career.  A.  J.  Lindsey,  '63,  was  an  effective  pastor  for 
thirtv-seven  vears.     He  died  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  in  1908. 

Dr.  David  Latshaw,  '62,  joined  the  Conference  in  1864.  In 
his  twenty-eight  years'  connection,  ten  were  spent  as  presiding 
elder.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1880. 
He  was  the  director  of  the  Clarion  Assembly  for  many  years, 
and  a  forceful  leader.  W.  A.  Maltby,  '62,  came  from  the  Min- 
nesota Conference  in  1864,  was  in  the  pastorate  twenty-eight 
years,  being  at  his  death  tem[)erance  evangelist. 

Of  the  five  received  in  1865,  James  W.  Groves,  '60,  was 
twenty  years  in  the  active  work;  C.  C.  Hunt,  '67,  did  not  take 
the  superannuate  relation  until  after  forty  years  of  faithful 
.*5ervice;  J.  G.  Townsend,  '67,  after  transfer  to  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  1884,  founded  later  an  independent  church  in  James- 
town, N.  Y. ;  Dr.  A.  N.  Craft,  '65,  transferred  to  the  East  Ohio 
after  filling  the  leading  churches  of  the  Erie  Conference.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  tlie  General  Conferences  of  1880  and  1900; 
Francis  A.  Archibald,  '68,  also  went  to  the  East  Ohio  and  after 
a  score  of  years  retired,  removing  to  California. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Borland,  '59,  was  admitted  in  1867.  He  was  in 
the  pastorate  thirty-five  years  and  then  became  manager  of  the 
Conference  Claimants  Fund.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Conferences  of  1888,  and  of  1896.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
in  all  his  relations.  His  death  came  in  1915.  Dr.  J.  M.  Bray, 
'63,  came  from  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1867.  He  was 
active  forty  years,  being  presiding  elder  of  the  Franklin  Dis- 
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trict.  He  died  in  1909.  Dr.  E.  1).  McCrean-,  '67,  trausf erred 
to  the  California  Conference  after  twenty  years,  within  which 
time  he  had  been  presiding  elder  of  the  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Dis- 
trict. John  S.  Albertson,  '53,  came  from  the  Wesleyan  Church 
in  1867,  and  was  active  fifteen  years.  Frederick  Fair,  '70, 
was  admittc  d  in  1867,  and  after  thirty  years,  retired.  He  died 
in  1911. 

D.  W.  Wampler,  '59,  entered  in  1868  after  work  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference.  He  was  effcH,*tive  for  seventeen  years. 
Lewis  Wick,  '68,  was  received  in  1869.  He  was  in  the  active 
pastorate  thirty-three  years  and  now  lives  at  Darlington.  C. 
W.  Foulke,  '69,  continued  effective  in  the  conference  thirty-five 
years.  He  died  in  1910.  H.  W.  Leslie,  '62,  joined  in  1869,  and 
had  a  brief  ministry  of  but  five  years.  There  were  four  from 
Allegheny  in  the  Conference  Class  of  1870;  I.  D.  Darling,  '70, 
was  thirty  years  in  the  ministry,  dying  in  1900;  Dr.  N.  H. 
Holmes,  '70,  after  thirty-five  years  of  varied  service  retired  to 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  B.  Corey,  '61,  went  to  the  East  Ohio  in 
1876  and  was  a  leader  in  church  extension  and  city  missionary 
work.  J.  A.  Hume,  '64,  was  active  for  twenty-five  years,  locat- 
ing at  Pleasantville. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Randolph,  '68,  joined  the  Conference  in  1871,  after 
taking  the  law  course  in  Michigan  University.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  East  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Genesee  and  Wiscon- 
sin Conferences.  He  was  presiding  elder  of  the  New  Castle 
District,  1900-5.  He  has  been  active  forty-five  years.  Harvey 
Henderson,  '57,  was  eleven  years  a  successful  pastor  and  then 
located,  returning  to  the  practice  of  law\  J.  M.  Foster,  '62, 
left  the  practice  of  medicine  and  from  1871  was  for  thirty-sev- 
en years  an  efficient  pastor.  J.  W.  Snyder,  '72,  transferred  to 
the  East  Ohio  in  1876  where  death  cut  short  his  ministry  in 
1883.  Dr.  W.  W.  l»ainter,  '66,  after  graduation  from  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  entered  tlie  Wisconsin  Conference.  He 
transferred  to  the  Erie  in  1872,  to  tlie  Rock  River  in  1890,  dv- 
ing  in  1902.  Dr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  '66,  in  four  years  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  East  Oliio  Conference  and  roundeil  out  thirty 
years  of  service,  now  living  in  Atwater,  O.  S.  E.  Winger  was 
admitted  in  1S72,  was  efficient  until  1006,  and  died  in  1912. 
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A  group  of  four  from  the  college  was  in  the  class  of  1873. 
C.  W.  Darrow,  '69,  went  to  the  Puget  Sound  Conference  in  1891 
and  after  seven  years  of  professorial  work,  returned  to  the 
active  ministry,  dying  in  Tacoma  in  1912.  C.  V.  Wilson,  '70, 
was  received  by  transfer  and  later  went  to  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference, dying  in  1913.  L.  T.  Kirk,  '71,  located  in  1878,  and 
lives  in  Beaman,  Mo.  J.  K.  Adams,  '76,  was  active  thirty-five 
years,  dying  in  1913.  W.  B.  Holt,  '56,  was  a  member  of  the 
Genesee  and  Detroit  Conferences,  coming  to  the  Erie  in  1874, 
where  he  was  effective  until  his  death  in  1892. 

In  the  entering  class  of  1876  there  were  six  Allegheny  repre- 
sentatives. Dr.  W.  G.  Williams,  '75,  went  to  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence in  1889,  and  to  the  St.  Louis  in  1894,  his  untimely  demise 
coming  in  1896.  Dr.  C.  M.  Cobern,  '76,  after  being  a  member 
of  three  other  conferences,  returned  to  the  Erie  in  1906  with 
his  professorship  in  the  College.  Dr.  W.  O.  Allen,  '76,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Des  Moines  in  1885;  he  was  presiding  elder  1899- 
1904,  and  now  is  in  the  faculty  of  Drury  College.  E.  K.  Creed, 
'75,  went  to  the  New  York  East  Conference  in  1895,  and  then 
to  the  Wilmington,  his  death  coming  in  1904.  J.  Bo^'d  Espy 
after  a  successful  business  and  political  career  entered  the 
ministry  and  had  a  record  of  large  usefulness,  serving  as  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  Erie  District,  19005 ;  he  died  in  1907.  W. 
S.  Shepard,  '76,  was  effective  for  twenty-five  years. 

P.  A.  Reno,  '77,  joined  the  Conference  in  1878.  In  addition- 
al to  educational  work,  he  graduated  at  Garrett.  His  death 
came  in  1906  at  the  height  of  a  useful  career.  Wellington 
Bowser,  '79,  was  admitted  in  1879,  and  transferred  to  the  South 
India  Conference.  J.  A.  Hovis,  '78,  joined  in  1880,  and  after 
transferring  to  the  northwest,  returned  to  the  Erie  in  1903,  and 
is  a  busy  pastor. 

A  quartette  of  accessions  came  in  1881.  Dr.  J.  M.  Tho- 
burn,  Jr.,  1881,  later  a  member  of  three  conferences,  came  back 
to  the  Erie  in  1888,  and  is  now  in  the  Pittsburgh  Conference. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Miner,  '81,  has  been  an  aggressive  pastor  for  thirty- 
three  years  and  is  now  district  superintendent  of  the  Dubois 
District.  He  is  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference.  S.  E. 
Byan,  '82,  transferred  to  the  North  Dakota  Conference  in  1889. 
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He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1900.  L.  O. 
Mead,  '81,  was  transferred  in  1882  to  Kansas,  where  he  died 
in  1887.  J.  A.  Parsons,  '88,  was  admitted  on  trial  in  1883  and 
conducted  a  worthy  ministrj^  for  thirty  years,  his  death  oc- 
curring in  1913.  A.  W.  Decker  '85,  came  from  the  Arkansas 
Conference  and  removed  in  1888  lo  the  Genesee.  B.  P.  Linn 
came  from  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  and  after  six  years  was 
called  from  his  earthlv  labors. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  '78,  transferred  from  the  East  Ohio  Confer- 
ence in  1884.  He  had  taken  his  tlieological  training  at  Drew, 
and  for  thirty-two  years  was  in  the  active  ministry,  having 
long  pastorates  at  First  Church,  Erie,  and  Trinity  Cluirch,  Oil 
City.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1904. 
He  became  assistant  editor  of  tlie  Pittsburgh  Christian  Ad- 
vocate in  19i;5.  Five  other  alumni  were  admitted  in  1884. 
C.  R.  Thoburn,  '85,  went  to  India  for  three  years  and  then 
after  a  period  in  the  South  West  Kansas  Conference  was  from 
1891  to  1898  at  the  liead  of  Puget  Sound  University.  His 
death  occurred  in  1899.  C.  M.  Miller,  '85,  after  four  years  in 
India,  returned  to  America  to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  T. 
J.  Hamilton,  '85,  after  twentv  vears  transferred  to  the  Colo- 
rado  Conference.  A.  E.  Colgrove,  '81,  ti^ansf erred  from  the 
Central  Pennsvlvania,  and  was  discontinucMl  in  1887.  W.  M. 
Canfield,  '89,  transferi*ed  from  tlie  (Vntral  Tennessee  and  later 
went  to  the  Montana  (^)nferenoe,  where  he  died  in  1892. 

Dr.  W.  I*.  Murray,  'S(),  joined  the  Conference  the  year  of  his 
graduation.  He  transferred  to  Nebraska  in  1892,  returning  to 
the  Erie  in  1899.  He  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Erie  District^ 
and  delegate  to  General  Conference  in  1904.  Dr.  S.  M.  Gor- 
don, '86,  has  been  an  effective  pastor  thirty  years  and  is  now 
stationed  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  W.  B.  Trevy,  '88,  receivetl 
from  the  West  Virginia  T'onference,  died  two  years  after  his 
admission.  B.  L.  Perry,  \S8,  came  from  the  West  Virginia 
Conference  and  is  now  stationed  at  Dubois. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  Jr.,  \S1,  transferred  in  1888  from  the 
Bengal  Conference,  and  was  stationed  at  Oil  City  four  yeai's, 
then  going  to  the  Minnesota.  James  I).  Knjipp,  '81,  has  been 
active  many  years  and  now  is  at  Steamburg.     Of  the  group 
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admitted  in  1889,  H.  S.  Bates,  '73,  is  now  retired  at  Woodiawn ; 
J.  M.  Dobson,  '90,  went  to  the  Genesee  Conference  and  was  dis- 
continued after  a  few  years;  J.  M.  Farrell,  '91,  has  been  effec- 
tive a  quarter  of  a  century,  retiring  in  1914.  Four  of  the 
class  of  seven  applying  in  1890  were  from  Allegheny.  G.  S.  W. 
l*hillips,  '90,  has  been  a  faithful  pastor  and  is  stationed  at 
Clintonville.  J.  G.  Harshaw,  '94,  after  a  period  in  Oklahoma, 
is  now  at  Bro<*kwayville.  V.  F.  Dunkle,  '90,  retired  after  fif- 
teen years'  service.  G.  T.  Robinson,  '91,  was  discontinued 
after  one  year.  Charles  L.  l*appeuhagen,  '81,  came  in  1891  as 
a  transfer  from  the  North  Ohio,  retiring  in  1904. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Higley,  '94,  was  received  in  1892,  later  stud- 
ied at  Drew  and  after  some  years  transferred  to  the  West, 
now  being  pastor  of  Grace  Church,  DesMoines,  Iowa.  G.  W. 
Corey,  '92,  has  been  appointed  to  Espyville  and  H.  H.  Clare, 
'95,  is  continued  at  Stockton,  N.  Y.  A.  E.  Ryan,  '95,  later 
transferred  to  Texas.  There  were  two  from  the  college  to  en- 
ter the  Conference  in  1893.  E.  I).  Mowr}',  '93,  after  a  score  of 
years  of  work,  is  now  at  West  Pittsburgh ;  S.  L.  Mills  was 
later  to  remove  to  the  IMttsburgh  Conference.  Dr.  James  W. 
Campbell,  '93,  remained  in  the  Conference  until  1907,  where, 
after  study  abroad,  he  was  called  to  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Horace  McKinney,  '95,  was  admitted  the  year  of  his  gradu- 
ation. He  later  studied  at  Boston.  His  able  ministry  was 
cut  short  by  deatli  in  1911.  Dr.  D.  G.  Latshaw,  '95,  went  to 
Boston  School  of  Theology-,  then  transferred  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Conference  and  in  1910  became  an  International  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Seci-etars'.  E.  M.  Fradenburgh,  '95,  is  now  preaching  at 
Sykesville.  E.  C.  Rickenbrode,  '87,  came  in  1897  from  the 
Evangelical  Association.     He  is  now  stationed  at  Kinzua. 

Dr.  Norris  A.  White.  95,  came  into  the  Erie  in  1898,  after 
a  divinity  course.  He  is  now  at  First  Church,  Warren.  The 
class  of  1899  had  seven  accessions  from  Allegheny.  S.  G.  Gil- 
lette, '99,  after  several  years  of  acceptable  ministry,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Michigan  Conference.  W.  H.  Lofthouse,  '99,  re- 
moved to  the  Genesee.  George  N.  Gage,  '9f>,  after  completing 
a  theological  course  at  Boston,  remained  in  the  Conference 
seven  years;  then  after  recovering  his  health  he  went  to  the 
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Dakota  Conference.  H.  K.  Steele,  '99,  is  now  the  pastor  at 
Waterford.  Dr.  R.  E.  Brown,  '01,  after  a  dozen  years,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Genesee  and  is  at  Asburv  Church,  Rochester. 
E.  O.  Minnigh,  '82,  came  b}'  transfer  and  is  now  stationed  at 
Volant.  J.  C.  A.  Borland,  '00,  after  a  long  and  prosi>erous 
pastorate  in  Erie,  has  gone  to  First  Church,  Dubois. 

John  E.  Roberts,  '00,  was  adniitte<l  the  year  he  left  college- 
He  is  the  pastor  at  Falconer,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  Todd,  '05,  is  serv- 
ing the  charge  at  Fillmore.  J.  R.  Rich,  '99,  came  by  transfer 
at  this  time  and  is  now  stationed  at  Emlenton.  In  1901,  E. 
W.  Robinson,  '99,  was  accepte<l  and  now  serves  the  church  at 
Sherman,  N.  Y.  Dr.  L.  L.  Swisher,  '99,  after  his  theolo^cal 
course  joined  the  Conference  and  is  stationed  at  present  at 
First  Church,  Greenville.  H.  C.  Lytle,  '03,  later  transferred 
to  the  Newark  Conference.  A.  E.  Salisbury,  '04,  was  the  one 
addition  of  1902.     He  is  now  at  Busti,  N.  Y. 

A  quartette  came  from  the  College  in  1903.  J.  B.  Cook,  '02, 
was  a  transfer  from  West  Virginia.  He  is  now  at  Girard.  E. 
W.  Springer,  '03,  serves  the  charge  at  Hazen.  W.  J.  Baldwin, 
'02,  had  been  in  the  Colorado  Conference.  He  is  now  stationed 
at  Kingsley  Church,  Erie.  J.  W.  Frampton  was  discontinued 
after  a  year,  but  in  1907  again  was  received  on  trial.  He  fin- 
ished at  college  in  1911  and  is  now  at  Venango.  The  two  ex- 
cellent accessions  of  1905  were  Bruce  Wright,  '05,  now  gone 
to  Manila,  and  C.  (1.  Farr,  '06,  serving  Epworth  Church,  New 
Castle. 

Three  alumni  were  added  to  the  Erie  list  in  1900.  Lewis 
Bird,  '88,  came  briefly  from  Central  New  York  and  passed  on 
to  the  Michigan  Conference.  W.  J.  Hewit,  '05,  now  serves  the 
charge  at  Forestville,  N.  Y.  Homer  B.  Davis,  '06,  is  statione<l 
at  Ridgway.  In  the  class  of  1907,  H.  B.  Potter,  '01,  returned 
from  the  New  England,  having  first  entered  the  Erie  in  1901. 
He  is  now  serving  with  distinction  at  Brookville.  R.  N.  Mer- 
rill, '04,  transferred  from  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  He 
has  been  three  years  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.  Charles  T.  Greer,  '08, 
went  later  to  Drew  Seminary  and  is  now  at  North  East.  E. 
D.  Thompson,  '02,  is  stationed  at  New  Richmond. 

Of  the  Conference  Class  of  1908,  C.  i\  Merrill,  '05,  is  sta- 
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tioned  at  Cattaraugus,  and  W.  Q.  Cole,  '09,  transferred  to  the 
Pittsburgh.  I.  E.  Rossell,  '12,  who  was  added  in  1909,  now 
senses  Panama,  N.  Y.  Earl  T.  English,  '13,  has  been  four 
years  at  Big  Run.  D.  J.  Blasdell,  '13,  is  attending  theolog- 
ical school,  as  is  also  W.  A.  Godsave,  '15.  L.  E.  Elbel,  '14,  is 
located  at  Guys  Mills.  S.  L.  Maxwell,  '10,  was  received  in 
1915  from  the  New  England  Southern  Conference,  and  assigned 
to  Parker's  Landing.  Oliver  Gomall,  '15,  is  stationed  at 
Springfield. 

In  the  North-East  Ohio  Conference,  formerly  the  East 
Ohio  Conference,  there  are  enrolled  these  alumni  now  living: 
f,  S.  Winters,  '64,  for  thirty-one  years  effective;  Dr.  C.  H. 
Stocking,  '66,  an  effective  pastor  for  almost  a  half  century, 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Control  of  the  col- 
lege, now  residing  at  Burton,  O. ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Wright,  '68,  living 
at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  after  thirty  years  of  labor. 

E.  B.  Wilson,  '78,  resides  at  Cleveland ;  T.  H.  Taylor,  '82, 
is  stationed  at  Mechanicstown,  O. ;  Dr.  C.  L.  Smith,  '87;  is 
district  superintendent  at  Steuben ville ;  W.  L.  Askue,  '89, 
serves  Orangeville;  A.  R.  Elliott,  '01,  is  at  Garrettsville ;  O.  H. 
Houser,  '08,  at  Woodland  Avenue,  Cleveland,  and  P.  B.  Schaff- 
ner,  '09,  at  Mentor. 

In  the  West  Virginia  Conference  are  found  Dr.  H.  D.  Clark, 
'78,  stationed  at  Buckhannon ;  Dr.  M.  F.  Conipton,  '81,  District 
Superintendent  at  Moundsville;  Dr.  James  E.  Bird,  '02;  the 
successful  pastor  at  Charleston,  and  Claude  H.  King,  '05,  at 
Terra  Alta. 

Other  Methodist  clergymen  alumni  are,  Henry  Wilson,  '60, 
Chicago,  111. ;  J.  A.  Simpson,  '66,  Kansas  City,  Kan. ;  Dr.  J.  T. 
Kiley,  '68,  District  Superintendent,  Muscogee,  Okla. ;  J.  E. 
Wright,  '70,  Beaver,  Pa.;  Silas  Sprowls,  '71,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Dr.  W.  M.  Martin,  '75,  Hammond,  Ind.;  George  H. 
Huffman,  '77,  Empire,  O. ;  J.  P.  Brushingham,  '77,  South  Park, 
Chicago,  111.;  J.  S.  Trockmorton,  '81,  Derby,  la.;  Dr.  J.  P. 
Marlatt,  District  Superintendent,  Everett,  Wash.;  Dr.  W.  F. 
Compton,  '82,  District  Superintendent,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ; 
E.  C.  Swartz,  '82,  Brockton,  Mass. ;  Dr.  W.  P.  Grant,  '83,  Oak- 
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land,  Calif.;  W.  I.  Dice,  '84,  Wal(l^nek,  N.  J.;  S.  P.  Long,  '84, 
Naples,  N.  Y. ;  B.  F.  Wolff,  '84,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

T.  J.  Hamilton,  '^5,  Denver,  Col. ;  W.  B.  Primer,  '89,  Islip, 
Conn.;  T.  E.  Cramer,  '90,  Tilton,  N.  H.;  Jerome  Greer,  '90, 
Niantic,  Conn.;  W.  E.  Fetch,  '91,  Columbus,  O.;  H.  H.  Critch- 
low,  '94,  Burnside,  Conn.;  J.  G.  Harshaw,  '94,  Bartlesville, 
Okla.;  T.  W.  McKinney,  '95,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  Dr.  N.  A.  Dar- 
ling,  '90,  St.  Rejns  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  W.  R.  Finiit,  '90,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  A.  E.  Ryan,  '90,  Port  Arthur,  Texas;  Dr.  W.  E.  Thomp- 
son, '97,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  W.  H.  Lofthouse,  '99,  Monroe,  N. 
Y.;  Alfre<l  Wicks,  '00,  Rantoul,  111. 

N.  P.  Champlin,  '00,  Spring:  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  D.  N.  F.  Blake- 
ney,  '01,  Pine  Hill,  N.  Y. ;  G.  R.  McDowell,  '02,  Steamboat,  Col. ; 
C.  B.  Croxall,  '03,  Bristol,  Ind. ;  A.  T.  Maxwell,  '03,  Galesburg, 
Kan.;C.  E.  Odell,  '93,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  F.  C.  Reynolds,  '05, 
Govans,  Md. ;  R.  W.  Scouten,  '05,  W^hiting,  la. ;  H.  J.  Wood,  '05, 
Grandview,  Wash. ;  R.  T.  Doherty,  '05,  Spring\ille,  N.  Y. ;  W. 
H.  Wersen,  '05,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  Y. ;  L.  W.  Swanson,  '06,  New 
Boston,  N.  H.;  F.  M.  Thompson,  '00,  Baltimore,  Md.;  W.  S.  J. 
Dumville,  '06,  Galloway,  Neb. ;  Dr.  S.  W.  Robinson,  '97,  Normal 
Park,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  R.  S.  Rees,  '07,  Wlnlock,  W^ash. ;  A.  A. 
Reavely,  '98,  Bradford,  Pa.;  (\  D.  Purdy,  '08,  Valois,  N.  Y.; 
W.  C.  Cravener,  '09,  New  York  City;  H.  W,  Fishel,  '09,  Barre, 
Mass.;  R.  W.  Plannette,  '09,  Berlin,  Wis.;  J.  L.  Grandey,  '10, 
Everett,  Wash.;   W.  L.   Stidger,  '10,   San  Francisco;   F.  E. 
Willey,  '10,   Stanhope,  N.  J.;   P.   M.  Hillman.,  '11,  Marion, 
Mass. ;  H.  T.  Lavely,  '12,  West  Newl)ui*j%  Mass. ;  O.  A.  Par- 
menter,  '14,  Evanston,  ill.;  J.  G.  Lane,  '15,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

These  alumni  are  Baptist  ministers:  W.  W.  Dewey,  '64, 
Chicago,  111.;  O.  R.  Thomas,  '84,  Galva,  111.;  G.  W.  Hatch,  '86, 
Mahaft'ey,  Pa.;  J.  Milton  Harris,  '01,  Las  Ve^as,  N.  Mex. ;  Mor- 
ton Sheldon,  '02,  Wyoming,  Pa.;  F.  E.  Stockton,  '04,  Madison, 
N.  Dak. 

Presbyterian  pastors  once  enrolled  at  AU^heny  are:  E.  P. 
('lark,  '07,  Detroit,  Mich.;  E.  P.  Robinson,  '75,  Sodus  Center, 
N.  Y.;  J.  H.  Malcolm,  '77,  Chicago,  111.;  Dr.  C.  H.  Bruce,  '79, 
Matawan,  N.  J.;  E.  A.  Nelson,  '79,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ; 
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Dr.  Glenroie  McQueeu,  '82,  New  Richmond,  O. ;  Charles  Nu- 
gent, '82,  Texas  City,  Tex. ;  Dr.  H.  C.  Foster,  '89,  Clifton,  O. ; 
A.  J.  Goodfriend,  ^89,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. ;  W.  S.  Douds,  '94, 
Meadville,  Pa.;  F.  H.  Mixsell,  '97,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  L.  J.  Ben- 
nett, '02,  Barking  Ridge,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  Hughes,  '08,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  L.  W.  Sherwin,  '08,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Protestant  Episcopal  clergj'men  of  the  alumni  are:  C.  C. 
Hoskins,  '77,  Pans,  N.  Y.;  J.  T.  Ewing,  '81,  Brooklyn,  Mich.; 
Andrew  Fleming,  '81,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  R.  W.  Elliott,  '90, 
Rahway,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  A.  Langston,  '95,  Afton,  Va.  Lutheran 
ministers  are:  V.  O.  Boyer,  '93,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  R.  W.  E. 
Yeany,  '03,  Evans  City,  Pa.  United  Presbyterian,  F.  A.  Col- 
lins, '90,  Greensboro,  Vt. ;  A.  J.  Calvin,  '94,  Noblestown,  Pa.; 
R.  C.  Douds,  '96,  Stoneboro,  Pa.,  and  J.  H.  Douds,  '97,  Home- 
stead, Pa. ;  W.  L.  McKinney,  '08,  Unitarian,  Geneseo,  III. 

IN  EDUCATION 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  alumni  of  Allegheny  has  gone 
into  higher  and  secondary  education  than  into  any  of  the  oth- 
er professions.  Many  of  the  students  of  the  early  decades 
gained  the  means  to  finish  their  course  by  teaching  in  the 
common  schools.  The  college  early  encouraged  its  graduates 
to  prepai'e  for  educational  work.  Its  representatives  have 
gone  into  far  scattered  fields  of  opportunity.  Today  they 
occupy  not  a  few  worthy  positions  of  trust  and  influence. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Nutt,  '36,  was  the  most  distinguished  educator 
among  the  alumni  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  col- 
lege. He  passed  in  1837  from  the  principalship  of  the  prepar- 
atory school  of  Allegheny  to  that  of  Indiana  Asbury  Universi- 
t}',  now  DePauw,  becoming  later  professor  of  Greek.  After 
four  years  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  he  returned  to  Asbury, 
then  became  president  of  Ft.  Wayne  Female  College  in  1849, 
and  of  Whitewater  College  in  1850.  The  third  time  going 
back  to  Asbury  in  1857,  he  was  acting  president  until  the  in- 
auguration of  Dr.  Bowman. 

The  most  important  work  of  Dr.  Nutt  in  education  began  in 
1860,  when  for  fifteen  years  he  served  as  president  of  Indiana 
University.     The  State  institution  grew  steadily  in  enrollment, 
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equipment  and  endowment  under  liis  administration.  HU 
success  was  recognized  by  tlie  University  of  Missouri  and  Han- 
over College  in  conferring  upon  him  tlie  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.  In  the  second  mouth  after  President  Nutt's  resigna- 
tion in  1875,  his  death  followed, 

Alexander  Martin.  D.  I>.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  Xairn,  Scot- 
land, and  came  to  Oliio  as  a  boy  of  fourteen.  Nine  years  later 
iu  1847  he  was  graduated  from  AU^heny  and  became  a  teach- 
er in  the  Northivestem 
Academy  at  Clarksburg, 
Va.  After  a  period  in  the 
ministrj'  he  was  elected 
professor  of  Greek  in  his 
alma  mater,  holding  the 
position  ten  years  until 
1864.  Becoming  a  pastor 
at  Wheeling,  W,  Va.,  he 
had  supervision  of  the 
liospital  work  in  the  war 
area  from  Maryland  to 
Tennessee. 

When  West  Virginia 
decideti  to  create  a  state 
university,  Dr.  Martin  be- 
came its  first  president. 
In  the  face  of  many  obsta- 
cles he  renilered  heroic  services  to  higher  education.  He  gath- 
ered a  strong  faculty  about  him,  and  in  seven  years  laid  well 
the  foundations  of  a  useful  institution.  In  1875  lie  was  called 
to  the  pi-csidency  of  Ashurj'  University  at  Greencastle,  Ind, 
For  fourteen  years  lie  ably  guided  its  fortunes  at  a  critical 
time  in  its  history.  Large  financial  aid  was  pledged  and  the 
transition  made  from  Asbnry  to  DePauw  University. 

President  Martin  held  tlie  chair  of  mental  and  moral  phil- 
osophy.    When  he  resigned  as  executive  in  1889,  he  became 
professor  of  systematic  theology-,  retaining  the  position  until 
his  death  in  1S9S.    lie  had  a  chief  part  in  shaping  the  educa- 
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tional  policy  of  the  Methodist  Church,  being  four  times  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Conference.  Dr.  Martin  was  a  man  of 
strong  personality  and  large  public  spirit.  He  was  a  leader 
in  many  reform  movements.  President  Jolm  of  DePauw  char- 
acterized him  as  "one  having  a  backbone  and  a  conscience  run- 
ning all  through  it." 

Dr.  O.  X.  Hartshorn,  '49,  the  founder  of  Mt.  L'nion  College, 
was  born  in  1822  in  Ohio  and  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Mt.  Union,  a  village  near  Alliance.  Before  coming  to  college 
at  Meadville,  he  had  started  a  select  school  in  the  loft  of  the 
village  woolen  mill  and  organized  the  Mt.  Union  Academy  in 
1846.  The  first  building  was  erected  by  a  stock  company. 
Later  the  growing  school  was  changed  to  a  seminary  and  then 
received  a  charter  as  a  college  in  1857. 

Dr.  Hartshorn  associateil  with  two  other  graduates  of  Alle- 
gheny saw  his  institution  flourish  and  gain  much  favor.  It 
was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Its 
president  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  and  later 
of  the  East  Ohio.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference 
of  18G5.  He  continued  as  executive  of  Mt.  Union  until  1887, 
when  he  retired  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  built  securely 
for  the  future.     His  life  ended  Sept.  17,  1901. 

James  Marvin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  'ol,  wa^  a  fourth  alumnus  to 
become  president  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  His  la- 
bors from  1875  to  1883  in  behalf  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
gave  a  permanent  impetus  to  education  in  the  state. 

George  W.  Clarke,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  '51,  a  nephew  of  Professor 
G.  W.  Clarke;  '35,  was  nominated  by  President  John  Barker  in 
1854,  for  a  place  in  Mt.  Union  College,  where  he  continued  in 
the  faculty  forty-eight  years.  He  taught  the  natural  sciences 
and  created  the  museum.  Dr.  Clarke  was  fourteen  years  vice- 
president  of  the  college  and  president  in  1887-8.  He  was  for 
twenty  years  treasurer  of  the  college  and  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trustees  sixteen  years.  He  was  a  man  of  large  usefulness  and 
universallv  beloved  bv  the  constituencv  of  Mt.  Union.  His  death 
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came  Jan.  5,  1907. 

Professor  Ira  O.  Chapman,  '51,  was  a  college  companion  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  '51,  from  the  same  Ohio  county,  Portage.     He  was 
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a  member  of  the  Allegheny  trio  that  contributed  so  si^iallj  to 
the  making  of  Mt.  Union  College.  The  main  building  is  named 
in  his  honor.  He  was  professor  of  classics  from  1851  until  his 
death. 

John  F.  Eberhart,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  '53,  went  to  Illinois  after 
his  graduation  and  became  a  pioneer  in  public  education.     He 
was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cook  County,  1859-60.     He 
was  the  editor  of  school  publications  and  promoted  le^slation 
favorable  to  education.     His  labors  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
the  county  normal  schools.     He  was  interested  in  the  profes- 
sion until  his  death,  Jan.  13,  1914,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  be- 
ing the  oldest  life  member  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation.   Dr.  Eberhart  out  of  his  business  successes  made  gen- 
erous gifts  to  his  alma  mater. 

Professor  Ephraim  Miller,  Ph.D.,  after  his  graduation  in 
1855  served  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Youngstown  and 
Findlay,  Ohio,  and  of  Lawrence,  Kan.  He  was  elected  in  1874 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  a  position  he  held  for  thirty-six  years,  being  then  made 
emeritus  professor.  He  now  resides  in  Pasadena,  Calif.  Dr. 
Miller  was  also  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
from  1895  to  1903.  He  is  the  member  of  several  learned  socie- 
ties. He  is  the  author  of  a  text  on  trigonometry  and  a  con- 
tributor to  scientific  publications. 

Chancellor  Milton  B.  Goff,  LL.D.,  '55,  was  bom  in  Se- 
wickley  in  1831.  After  learning  the  trade  of  printer,  he  en- 
tered college,  distinguisheil  himself  in  mathematics  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Kingsley.  After  graduation  he  at  once 
began  his  life  career  of  a  teacher,  serving  at  Madison  College, 
North  Illinois  University  and  elsewhere.  In  1865  he  took  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  position  he  hehl  for  seventeen  years.  Then  his  alma  mafer 
called  him  to  Mead vi lie  where  as  professor  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  for  two  years  his  work  was  prosecuted  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  favor. 

The  Western  University,  now  known  as  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  summoned  him  back  in  1884  to  its  executive  chair 
and  here  for  six  years  his  administration  was  attended  with 
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large  success,  the  institution  entering  the  new  building  on  Ob- 
servatory Hill  on  the  North  side.  The  Chancellor  spent  a  year 
studying  European  Universities  and  prepared  plans  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Pittsburgh  interests  in  higher  education.  While 
visiting  the  Homestead  mills  in  company  with  foreign  engi- 
neers he  met  with  an  accident,  and  later  his  death  came  un- 
expectedly, Nov.  8,  1890. 

Dr.  Goff  was  one  of  the  prominent  mathematicians  of  his 
time,  being  the  author  of  seven  text  books  on  the  subject.  He 
also  wrote  occasionally  upon  astronom3%  This  distinguished 
alumnus  of  Allegheny  was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  a  man  of  high  Christian  character.  He  was  noteil 
as  a  sound  counsellor  in  private  and  public  affairs  and  was 
widely  esteemed  for  his  social  qualities.  His  influence  on  the 
growing  university  at  Pittsburgh  is  an  enduring  testimonial 
of  his  worth. 

Rev.  Alfred  D.  Lee,  '59,  was  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  New  Market  College  in  Ohio,  chartered  in  1870,  changed  to 
Scio  College  in  1877.  The  school  gained  early  publicity  as 
"The  One  Study  University."  Rev.  Edward  Ellison,  '56,  suc- 
ceeded Lee  in  the  presidency  in  1878. 

Professor  Adam  C.  Hickman,  '62,  studied  law  in  the  Union 
Law  College  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  was  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  thirty-three  years  in  Minnesota.  He  was  probate 
judge  of  Owatonna,  1869-72.  He  became  professor  of  Pleading 
and  Practice  in  the  College  of  Law,  University  of  Minnesota 
in  1896,  and  continued  until  1913.  A  portion  of  this  period  he 
was  acting  dean.     He  now  resides  in  Minneapolis. 

Colonel  James  IMley  Weaver,  '6^3,  received  his  diploma  when 
he  was  fighting  in  the  Eigtheenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  lead- 
ing a  company.  He  saw  much  severe  service  and  was  captured 
in  1863,  being  held  in  Libby  Prison  and  elsewhere  a  year  and 
a  half.  He  was  made  brevet  colonel  upon  his  release.  After 
the  war  he  finished  a  course  of  study  in  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute. He  took  a  position  for  two  years  in  West  Virginia 
University,  as  instructor  in  mathematics  and  militarj" 
science. 

The  young  i)rofessor  in  1869  marrieil  a  daughter  of  Bishop 
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Matthew  Simpson  and  entered 
tbe  consular  senice.     He  was 
ten  years  U.  S.  consul  at  Ant- 
werp, and  then  promoted   to 
be  consul  general  at  Vieona, 
I  returning  to  America  in  1885. 
1  In    these   important   stations 
I  the      efficiency      of      Colonel 
I  Weaver     wae    much    praised. 
For  the  following  thirty  years 
lie  hits  been  a  highly  esteemed 
member  of  the  faculty  of  De- 
Pauw  University,  tilling  first 
the  clinir  of  modem  languages 
anil  i»olitica!  philosophy. 

From  1803  to  1908,  he  was 
professor  of  political  science  ami  sociologj-,  and  of  political 
and  economic  science,  lHO^-ll.  In  recent  years  be  has  beea 
professor  emeritus  of  political  science.  He  has  written  con- 
siderably upon  economic  and  political  subjects  and  is  noted 
as  an  efficient  le<-tnrer.  The  fine  qualities  of  culture,  courtesy 
and  Christian  pei-sonality  blend  most  happily  in  Colonel 
Weaver. 

Hev.  W.  Kennedy  Brown,  D.D.,  'C:l.  went  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  Cincinnati  Conference  and  was  elected  president 
of  tbe  Wesleyan  Female  College  of  Cincinnati,  serving  from 
18S2  to  18112,  with  niucb  success.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  National  I'rohibition  party  and  the  editor  for  a 
time  of  the  Monitor.     He  died  Oct.  20,  1015. 

Rev.  John  Wheeler,  '41,  was  president  of  Baldwin  Uni- 
versity, Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  '41,  New  York  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools;  I'rof.  .loseph  Tingley,  '42,  the  vice  president  of  Ab- 
bury  University;  A.  T.  Miller,  '41,  professor  in  Centenary  Col- 
lege, La.,  and  -I.  I'.  C.onld,  '57,  in  Marietta  College. 

Rev.  John  A.  Simpson,  A.M..  '6C,  after  teaching  in  Platts- 
burgh  College,  Mo.,  was  elected  in  1800  pi-esident  of  Baker  Uni- 
versity, Kansas,  returning  later  to  tlie  active  ministry.     I)r, 
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R,  M.  Fresbwater,  '67,  was  cliosen  president  of  Baldwin  Uni- 
versity at  Berea,  C,  in  1896,  and  had  a  successful  administra- 
tion   during   which   Hulet   Hall   dormitory   for   women   waa 
erected. 

William  M,  Todd,  '68,  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Cut- 
ry  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  at  the  time  of  hJs  death  in  189C.  Rev. 
C.  W.  Darrow,  'CO,  was  professor  of  Bible  in  Tuget  Sound 
University  from  1891-7.  Dr.  N.  N.  Holmes,  '70,  was  president 
of  I'ittsburgli  Female  College  and  of  Beaver  College,  1896-8. 

Dean  Frank  O,  Margin,  '71,  was  born  in  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  iu 
1892.  After  his  graduation  he  saw  active  senice  as  a  civil 
engineer.  In  1875  he  went  to  his  western  position  lirst  as  an 
assistant  in  mathematics  and  physics,  but  "maker  of  men"  was 
the  title  later  given  to  him  by  the  students  of  the  Engineering 
School  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  It  stands  above  his  de- 
grees and  honors  as  the  estimate 
of  his  life  work.  He  received  the 
formal  title  of  professor  of  engi- 
neering in  1883,  but  he  was  in 
reality  the  department,  teaching 
all  the  subjects.  He  laid  solid 
foundations  and  his  boys  went 
forth  in  an  era  of  expansion  to 
positions  of  leadership. 

With  the  better  equipment  of 
the  University,  Professor  Mar 
vin  became  dean  of  the  enlarged 
school,  serving  from  1891  to 
1913.  Ill  health  brought  his  re- 
tirement, an  allowance  being 
granted  by  the  Carnegie  founda-  ■'«"'  """'n-  t" 

tion.  Death  came  Feb,  G,  1915.  A  marble  bust  was  unveiled 
at  Lawrence  in  June  in  honor  of  his  forty  years  service  in 
Kansas.  His  exceptional  influence  in  the  University  was  due 
to  his  personal  interest  in  the  students,  his  rare  judgment  of 
the  capacity  of  men  and  his  power  to  instil  high  ideals  of 
scholarship  and  senice.  Dean  Manin  was  a  musician  and  an 
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artist  of  merit  and  an  active  Christian  layman.     He  was  the 
national  president  of  Sigma  Xi  Society  in  1910-11. 

Dean  E.  G.  Hogate,  LL.D.,  '72,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in 
1849.  After  graduation  he  studied  law  and  was  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  over  thirty  years  in  Indiana, 
gaining  prominence  in  political  councils.  He  was  Jj^tate  Sena- 
tor, 1896-1900.  He  became  professor  of  law  in  the  University 
of  Indiana  in  1903,  and  in  1905  was  made  dean  of  the  School 
of  Law,  a  position  he  retains  with  honor. 

Dr.  Wilbur  G.  Williams,  '75,  after  his  resignation  of  the 
presidency  of  Allegheny  in  1889,  became  the  pastor  of  Broad 
Street  M.  E.  Church  in  Columbus,  O.,  and  of  Union  Church,  St. 
Louis.  Death  came  to  him  April  16,  1897,  just  as  he  had  re- 
signed from  the  second  appointment. 

Professor  John  S.  McKay,  Ph.  D.,  '76,  after  graduation, 
taught  science  in  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Indiana,  and 
Lock  Haven.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  the 
director  of  the  department  of  physics  and  mathematics  of  the 
Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  has  been  a  frequent  lec- 
turer before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  and  Cooper  Union  on  scien- 
tific topics. 

Professor  Emory  M.  Wood,  Ph.  D.,  '79,  taught  in  the  public 
and  normal  schools  until  1887,  when  he  became  professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  Baker  University,  Kansas,  for 
fourteen  years.  He  was  then  invited  to  Albion  College,  where 
liis  previous  success  as  a  teacher  was  brilliantly  sustained.  His 
work  was  ended  in  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness,  Nov.  6, 
1903. 

Professor  Wilbur  W.  Thoburn,  Ph.  I).,  '81,  was  called  from 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific  to  take  a  unique  po- 
sition in  Leland  Stanford  University,  shoi-tly  after  its  found- 
ing. He  was  made  professor  of  Bionomics.  His  teaching  is 
summarized  in  a  small  volume  entitled  "In  Terms  of  Life.'' 
He  ministere<l  to  tlie  stu<leut  religious  interests  with  i)eculiar 
l>ower.  He  die<l  Jan.  9,  1899,  after  a  brief  illness.  A  tablet  in 
the  university  j)resenes  the  memory  of  his  work. 

President  F.  C.  South  worth,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  '84,  completed 
his  college  course  at  Har\'ard.     After  teaching  in  Worcester 
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and  Quincy.  Mass.,  he  was  ordained  in  the  Unitarian  ministry. 
He  served  pastorates  in  Duluth  and  Cliicago  and  became  sec- 
retary of  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference  in  1899.  He  be- 
came  president  of  the  Meadville  Theolo^cal  School  in  1902  and 
continues  to  direct  its  interests  with  marked  success.  Dr. 
Southworth  is  also  professor  of  Practical  Theolog}'. 

Chancellor  Crawford  R.  Thoburn,  '85,  was  born  in  India 
and  brought  by  his  father,  Bishop  J.  M.  Tliobnrn,  to  America  to 
be  educated.  After  his  graduation  ill  health  allowed  him  but 
two  years  in  India.  In  1892  he  became  chancellor  of  Puget 
Sound  University  at  Tacoma.  Under  his  administration  the 
institution  largely  recovered  from  its  reverses.  In  1898  it  was 
endeavored  to  combine  it  with  Portland  University,  but  the 
Chancellor  resigned  to  become  the  pastor  of  Centenary  Church, 
Portland.     His  death  came  suddenly  May  1,  1899. 

Dean  Thomas  A.  Edwards,  '86,  after  teacliing  in  the  public 
schools  became  principal  of  the  preparatory  department  of 
Bucknell  University  in  1896.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  ped- 
agogy later  and  made  dean  of  the  University  in  1907.  His 
career  was  cut  short  by  death,  Dec.  29,  1914. 

Dean  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D.,  after  his  junior 
year,  completed  his  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
took  his  doctorate  in  1890.  He  was  for  ten  years  professor  of 
p]uropean  history  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1902,  he 
became  professor  of  history  in  Harvard  and  in  1912  Gurney 
professor  of  history  and  political  science.  He  has  been  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  since 
1908.  Dr.  Haskins  is  a  member  of  several  learned  societies. 
He  has  spent  much  time  in  historical  research  in  Europe  and 
is  an  authority  on  Anglo-Norman  institutions.  He  is  a  writer 
on  mediaeval  topics  and  the  author  of  the  "Government  of  Nor- 
mandy under  Henry  II,"  "Tlie  Normans  in  Europe,"  and  other 
studies. 

Dean  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  ^^S,  after  sening  as 
professor  of  English  literature  and  pedagogy  in  tlie  City  Normal 
School  of  Pittsburgh  from  1897  to  1906,  took  the  professorial 
chair  in  literature  in  Michigan  Agricultural  College  until  1912. 
He  then  became  president  of  Alma  College  for  three  years  and  in 
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1915  returneil  to  Pennsylvania,  entering  the  responsible  offic 
of  dean  of  the  State  College.  Dr.  Blaisdell  is  the  author  of 
several  texts  on  English  rhetoric  and  composition,  the  Teach- 
er's Handhook  and  *^the  Renaissance  of  the  Denominational 
College." 

Professor  Gaylard  H.  Pattei'son,  Ph.D.,  '88,*  receive<l  his 
doctorate  at  Yale  in  1890.  He  also  completed  theological 
studies  in  Boston  University  and  hecame  a  Methodist  pastor 
for  fifteen  years.  In  1907  he  was  made  professor  of  economics 
in  Willamette  University;  in  1910  he  became  dean  and  took  the 
chair  of  soci<il  sciences.  Since  1914  he  has  been  professor  of 
socioloin'  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Rev.  William  Charles  Jason,  A.M.,  D.D.,  '88,  president  of 
Delaware  State  College  for  colored  youth  at  Dover,  Delaware, 
is  one  of  the  two  graduates  of  the  negro  race  from  Allegheny. 
He  was  born  in  Mainland  in  1859  of  free  parents  and  learned 
the  barber's  trade.  Becoming  a  Christian,  he  went  to  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminar}^  and  graduated  with  honors  in  1884.  While 
in  college  he  excelled  in  oraton'  and  debate,  representing  his 
literary  society'  three  times.  He  supporte<l  himself  by  his 
labors  and  after  graduation  went  to  I^rew  SeminarA',  where  he 
continued  his  notable  record.  After  a  few  yeiirs  in  the  pastor- 
ate, in  1895  he  assunied  the  educational  position  he  now  holds. 

Professor  A.  G.  Fradenburgh,  IMi.  D.,  -90,  took  his  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  became  instructor  in  Lake 
Forest  University,  then  went  in  189fi  to  Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn,  where  he  is  professor  of  history. 

Dean  Charles  C.  Freeman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  1).,  '91,  after  gradua- 
tion taught  in  Dickinson  Seminary  and  then  took  graduate 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  became  professor  of 
chemistry  and  mathematics  in  Westminster  College,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  in  1894,  and  in  1902  of  chemistry  alone.  At 
the  same  time  he  assumed  the  duties  of  dean,  an  office  which  he 
fills  with  marked  ability. 

Professor  Herbert  W.  Rand,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  '98,  after  teach- 
ing in  Oil  City,  took  his  doctorate  at  Harvard.  He  was  made 
first  instructor  in  zoology  in  Harvard,  then  assistant  profess- 
or.    He  has  also  been  lecturer  at  Wellesley  College.     He  is 
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the  author  of  various  papers  on  I'egeueration  of  animals  and 
experimental  morphology. 

Benjamin  A.  Heydrick,  A.  M.,  '93,  after  graduate  study  at 
Harvard  University,  became  professor  of  English  in  the  Mil- 
lersville  State  Kormal  School.  He  is  now  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City.  He  is  the  author  of  "^Short  Studies  in  Composition,'' 
'*One  Year's  Course  in  English  and  American  Literature," 
"How  to  Study  Literature''  and  -^'Types  of  the  Short  Story". 

Kev.  Arthur  L.  Staples,  D.  D.,  '94,  after  a  theological  course 
at  Drew  and  a  brief  pastorate,  became  the  president  of  Beaver 
College  in  1898.  He  continued  as  its  able  executive  until  1907, 
when  after  a  vear's  studv  abroad  he  resumed  active  work  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference. 

Professor  Frederick  S.  Breed,  Ph.  D.,  '98,  after  notable  suc- 
cess in  high  school  work,  became  the  principal  of  Alden  Acad- 
emy of  Allegheny  College  in  1906.  Later  he  pursued  graduate 
studies  in  psychology-  in  Harvard  and  abroad,  gaining  his  doc- 
torate in  1912.  He  is  now  assistant  professor  of  education  in 
Michigan. 

Rev.  Roderick  Norton,  '45,  was  the  president  of  Upper  Iowa 
University,  1872-3.  Julius  Lee,  '53,  taught  in  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Miss.  l\  S.  Bancroft,  '55,  was  professor  of  classics  in 
Madison  College,  185G-8.  Rev.  Joseph  Uncles,  '58,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Madison  College.  Jonathan  Rowley,  '59, 
taught  in  the  University  of  Dakota,  1895-8.  James  Eldon,  '71, 
Ph.  D.,  is  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Shippensburg.  W.  O.  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  '76,  is  a  professor  in 
Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.  Rev.  J.  A.  Hovis,  '78,  served 
as  vice  president  of  Red  River  Valley  University. 

Hyre  D.  Clark,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  '78,  was  president  of  Hedding 
College,  Illinois,  in  1896-8.  Rev.  Wellington  Bowser,  '79,  was 
president  of  Albuquerque  College,  N.  Mex.  Miss  Ida  Josephine 
Henderson,  '81,  is  instructor  in  English  in  the  Oshkosh  Normal 
School,  AVis.  Rev.  S.  E.  Ryan,  '82,  is  president  of  Arkansas 
Conference  College.  Miss  Clementine  Calvin,  '82,  was  pro 
fessor  of  German  and  elocution  in  Monmouth  College,  Illinois, 
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1892-1904.     Charles  T.  Fox,  '85,  Ph.  D.,  is  professor  of  phil 
osophy  and  German  in  Findlay  College,  Ohio. 

Joseph  H.  Apple,  I).l>.,  '85,  is  president  of  Hood  College. 
Frederick,  Md.  W.  AL  Wilson,  -87,  is  professor  of  meteorology 
in  Cornell  University.  H.  J.  Hotchkiss,  '88,  M.  M.  E.,  is  pro 
fessor  of  physics  in  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia.  W.  L.  Sil- 
ing,  l*h.  D.,  '90,  was  head  master  of  the  Ohio  Military  Institute 
from  1899  to  1904,  making  it  a  model  school  in  the  middle 
west.  Edward  Kurtz,  '92,  is  assistant  professor  in  miuing  in 
Columbia  University.  Miss  Clara  Campbell,  '95,  Ph.  D.,  after 
graduate  study  abroad,  is  instructor  in  Simmons  College. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Lowstuter,  D.  D.,  '98,  after  studying  in  Boston 
University  and  Germany,  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
iliff  School,  Denver,  Col.  Dana  B.  Casteel,  Ph.  D.,  '99,  receiv- 
ing his  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
assistant  professor  of  biology  in  the  University  of  Texas  since 
1908.  Edward  G.  Rohrbaugh,  '00,  is  the  efficient  principal  of 
the  Glenville  ^Vormal  School,  West  Virginia. 

Professor  Roger  H.  Motten,  '01,  after  teaching  in  the  North- 
side  High  School,  Denver,  Col.,  became  professor  of  English  in 
Westminster  College,  Col.,  and  now  holds  the  English  chair  in 
Colorado  College.  W.  H.  Franklin,  '03,  after  graduate  w^ork 
in  Harvard  became  registrar  and  instructor  in  rhetoric  in 
Marshall  College,  W.  Va.  Don  Derickson,  C.  E.,  '04,  is  profes- 
sor of  engineering  in  Tulane  Univei'sit}'. 

Miss  Helen  McClintock,  '04,  is  Dean  of  Women  of  Geneva 
College,  Beaver  Falls,  I*a.,  and  professor  of  German.  George 
H.  Shafer,  '04,  after  study  in  psychology  in  Clark  University,  is 
head  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  West  Virginia  Normal 
School  at  Fairmount.  Ira  I).  Hyskell,  '05,  after  graduate  work 
at  Yale,  became  i)rofessor  of  classics  at  Hedding  College,  and 
in  1913,  professor  of  Latin  in  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Frank  E.  Baker,  '05,  after  holding  a  fellowship  in  Harvard 
and  being  instructor  in  chemistiy  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute,  became  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ed- 
inboro  in  1911.  Benjamin  W.  VanRiper,  Ph.  D.,  '05,  received 
his  degree  at  Boston  University.     He  was  professor  of  philos- 
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ophy  at  Nebraska  Wesleyaii  from  1909  to  1912.  After  a  year 
in  Germany  he  took  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  in  1915  became  professor  in  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

John  Raymond  Crawford,  '06,  after  graduate  work  in  Har- 
vard and  foreign  study  in  Munich,  Grenoble  and  Rome,  bein;^ 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academv  in  Rome,  became  in  1912  in- 
structor  in  classical  philology  at  Columbia  University.  Don. 
S.  S.  Goodloe,  '06,  is  principal  of  the  Marj'land  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School,  Bowie,  Md. 

Frank  T.  Stockton,  Ph.  D.,  '07,  after  holding  successively 
scholarship  and  fellowship,  received  his  doctorate  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  He  became  instructor  in  economics  in  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  1911  and  went  to  the  University  of 
Indiana  as  assistant  professor  in  1913.  He  is  the  author  of 
"The  Closed  Shop"  and  "The  History  of  the  International 
Molders'  Union".  Earl  W.  Giesey,  '08,  is  principal  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  of  Puget  Sound  College.  Miss  Hazel  Bullock, 
'09,  after  study  in  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Grenoble,  be- 
came professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Washburn  College, 
1912. 

Elmer  H.  Wilds,  '10,  after  graduate  work  in  Harvard, 
taught  the  classics  in  William  and  Vashti  College  and  is  now 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Dakota  Wesleyan  College.  L. 
M.  Hickemell,  Ph.  D.,  '10,  took  his  degree  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity in  1914,  and  is  instructor  in  zoology  in  Syracuse  University. 
H.  R.  Harper,  10,  after  study  in  Boston  University  and  Ber- 
lin, became  instructor  in  the  Boston  School  of  Theology.  W. 
G.  Hayes,  '13,  is  instructor  in  the  Polish  College,  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa.  E.  J.  Hall,  '13,  P.  H.  Nichols,  'U,  C.  L.  Mul- 
finger,  '15,  are  instructors  in  Penna  State  College. 

James  L.  Pentz,  '03,  is  State  School  Inspector  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Clyde  S.  Knapp,  '04,  is  superintendent  of  Warren  Coun- 
ty schools ;  P.  D.  Blair,  '04,  of  Crawford  County  schools ;  C.  F. 
Stewart,  '09,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 

The  following  are  superintendents  of  citj'  school  systems: 
H.  S.  Kennedy,  '55,  Lebanon,  Tenn. ;  N.  P.  Kingsley,  '68,  Frank- 
lin, Pa. ;  C.  W.  Deane,  '84,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  H.  V.  Hotchkiss, 
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'84,  Akron,  O.;  T.  S.  Vickerman,  '85,  Sharpsville,  Pa.;  C.  P. 
Lynch,  Ph.  D.,  '86,  Lakewood,  O. ;  J.  B.  Richey,  Ph.  D.,  '89,  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa. ;  K.  T.  Adams,  '91,  Warren,  Pa. ;  John  A.  Gibson, 
'91,  Butler,  Pa.;  J.  D.  Boyston,  '92,  Arnold,  Pa.;  K  E.  York, 
'92,  Massilon,  O. ;  Frederick  N.  Frits,  '96,  Clair  ton,  Pa. ;  Silaa 
C.  Kimm,  Ph.  I).,  '96,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.;  A.  D.  Horton,  '98. 
Wellsville,  Pa. ;  Howard  G.  Burdge,  '00,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. ;  I. 
N.  Salisbury,  '00,  Ashtabula,  O. ;  Charles  B.  Persell,  '00,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  Y. ;  T.  F.  Tabor,  '02,  Lambertville,  N.  J. ;  T.  T.  Allen, 
'02,  Vandergrif t.  Pa. ;  R.  D.  Leffingwell,  '02,  Cortland,  O. ;  L. 
A.  Marsh,  '03,  Edgewood,  Pa.;  C.  J.  Scott,  '05,  Wilmington, 
Del. ;  C.  R.  Dye,  '06,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. ;  W.  S.  Taf t,  Roches- 
ter, Pa.;  F.  L.  Knapp,  '09,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.;   E.   R. 
Gehr,  '09,  Waterford,  Pa.,  and  W.  J.  McQuiston,  '09,  North 
East,  Pa. ;  S.  A.  Drake,  '78,  is  head  of  the  Erie  Business  School. 
The  following  are  principals  of  High  Schools :    F.  E.  Fen- 
no,  '87,  Hallstead,  Pa. ;  E.  M.  Mixer,  '89,  Columbus,  Pa. ;  H.  M. 
Barrett,  '90,  East  Side,  Denver,  Col.;  C.  M.  Dickey,  '93,  Con- 
neaut  Lake;  S.  C.  Humes,  '93,  Union  City;  H.  W.  Goodwin, 
'96,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. ;  E.  E.  Smith,  '97,  Calexico,  Calif. ;  J.  F. 
Bower,  '98,  McKeesport,  Pa. ;  S.  A.  Cooper,  '99,  Stoneboro,  Pa. ; 
M.  J.  Miller,  '00,  New  Castle,  Penn. ;  George  A.  Persell,  '00, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Royce,  '02,  Stoughton,  Mass.;  Her- 
bert J.  Stockton,  '04,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  C.  A.  VanSlyke,  '05,  Na- 
tional Preparatory  Academy,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Goflfrey 
A.  Lyon,  '06,  Clyde,  O.;  E.  P.  Barmore,  '06,  Easton,  N.  Y.; 
Stanley  Bright,   '07,   Smethport,   Pa.;   Larue  F.    Smith,   '07, 
Shawano,  Wis.;  Fred  B.  Cooley,  '08,  Fox  Lake,  Wis.;  J.  D. 
Pratt,  '08,  Vandergrift,  Pa. ;  Frederick  Bright,  '10,  Ambridge, 
Pa. ;  John  W.  Fox,  '10,  Girard,  Pa. ;  G.  W.  Mead,  '11,  Bergen- 
field,  N.  J.;  J.  F.  Sayre,  '11,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  C.  E.  Hilborn, 
'11,  Coraopolis,  Pa.;  O.  H.  Bodenhorn,  '72,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.; 
A.  R.  McClure,  '12,  Cle  Elum,  Wash.;  Edith  DeLand,  '13, 
Frewsburg,  N.  Y. ;  A.  A.  Rea,  '13,  Batavia,  111. 

Among  the  teachers  in  High  Schools  are:  C.  F.  Stokey,  *72,  Canton, 
O.;  A.  E.  Colegrove,  *80,  Glenville  High,  Cleveland,  O.;  Miss  Iris  Barr, 
'81,  Titusville,  Pa.;  Miss  Helen  Hayes,  '83,  Girls'  High,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.; 
C.  C.  Kelso,  *83,  Los  Angeles,  Calif;  H.  W.  McDowell,  '86,  Houghton, 
N.  Y.;  Miss  Elizabeth  Frey,  '88,  Youngstown,  O.;  Ena  L.  Brundage,  '89, 
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Scranton,  Pa.;  Frederick  B.  Lindsey,  '89,  High  School  Commerce,  New 
York;  E.  E.  Proper,  '89,  Boys'  High,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  C.  L.  Walton,  '89, 
Lake  View  High,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Elizabeth  Wood,  '89,  Wadleigh  High, 
New  York;  J.  B.  Hawk,  '90,  Sharpsville,  Pa.;  Fred  L.  B.  Hannum,  '90,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Miss  Virginia  Davis,  '91,  Collingwood,  0.;  C.  S.  Jewell,  '91, 
Lake  View  High,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Jessie  Berst,  '92,  Erie,  Pa.;  T.  E. 
Lytle,  '92,   Chautauqua,   N.   Y.;  Miss  Sophia  Pappenhagen,  *92;   W.   E. 
Stilson,  '94.  East  District  High,  New  York;  Miss  Jean  Frey,  '95,  Youngs- 
town,  O.;  Fred  L.  Homer,  '95,  Central  High,   Pittsburgh;  Miss  Myrna 
Langley,  '95,   Denver,   CoL;  Samuel  A.   Wood,   '95;  South   High   Pitts- 
burgh; Grant  Norris,  '90,  Kenmoor,  Pa.;  E.  D.  Goodwin,  '97,  Stanton, 
N.  D.;  Miss  Bertha  Ward,  *97,  Oil  City,  Pa.;  A.  M.  Brooks,  '97,  Manual 
Arts  High,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Miss  Ellen  Murray,  '98,  Hoboken  Acad- 
emy,  Hoboken,   N.   J.;   E.   E.   Cortright,   '98,    Bridgeport,   Conn.;   Miss 
Anna  Deens,  '98,  Pittsburgh;  Miss  Mary  Breen,  '99,  Central  High,  Pitts- 
burgh; Miss  Daisy  Clark,  '99,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Edna  Gleisner, 
'99,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  F.  L.  Matteson,  '00,  Peabody  High,  Pittsburgh; 
Miss  Isabel  Klingensmith,  Brushton,  Pa.;  A.  J.  May,  '01,  Philadelphia; 
Miss  Bertha  Miller,  '01,  Butler,  Pa.;  Miss  Anna  Woodring,  '01,  Johns- 
town, Pa.;  F.  R.  Kepler,  '01,  Cass  Technical  High,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Miss 
Dema  Bard,  '02,  Pittsburgh;  F.  W.  Blaisdell,  '02,  Technical  High,  Cleve- 
land, O.;  Miss  Cecil  Clark,  '02,  Union  City,  Pa.;  Miss  Myrtle  Herbert, 
'02,  Braddock,  Pa.;  Miss  Myrtle  Mercill,  '02,  Chicago,  111.;  T.  G.  Shallen- 
berger,   '02,   Waterford,   Pa.;   R.   N.   Taylor,   '02,   Peabody   High,   Pitts- 
burgh; Miss  Ada  Palm,  '03,  Peabody  High,  Pittsburgh;  Miss  Alice  Thom- 
as, '03,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Miss  Ruth  Townley,  '03,  Central  High,  Pitts- 
burgh; O.  R.  Smiley,  '03,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.;  Miss  Sarah  Breen,  '04,  Pitts- 
burgh; A.  J.  Snearline,  '04,  Akron,  O.;  Miss  Winifred  Terry,  '04,  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  Miss  Ruth  Thomas,  '04,  Corry,  Pa.;  Miss  Clara  Leet,  *0S, 
Conneaut,  O.;  Miss  Ethel  Canfield,  '06,  Carnegie,  Pa.;  A.  W.  Comfort, 
'06,  Pittsburgh;  Miss  Effie  Milliren,  '06,   Reynoldsville,  Pa.;  Miss  Ade- 
laide Ottaway,  '06,  Canonsburg,  Pa.;  N.  H.  Phillips,  '06,  Monessen,  Pa.; 
.Miss  Henrietta  Carroll,  '07,   Meadville,   Pa.;   Miss  Wynona  Baker,  '08, 
Greenville,  Pa.;  Miss  Mary  Bond,  '08,  Meadville,  Pa.;  M.  D.  Shalk,  '08, 
Central  Institute,  Cleveland,  O. 

Ralph  C.  Siggins,  '08,  Warren,  Pa.;  Miss  Carrie  Sowash,  '08,  Irwin, 
Pa.;  D.  S.  Thomas,  '08,  Aspinwall,  Pa.;  P.  S.  Kingsbury,  '08,  Ogden, 
Utah;  Miss  Laura  Bethune,  '09,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa.;  Miss  Katherine  Illing- 
worth,  '09,  Sheffield,  Pa.;  Miss  Florence  McKinney,  '09,  Corry,  Pa.; 
Miss  Grace  Thomas,  '09,  Union  City,  Pa.;  Miss  Ethel  Berry,  '10,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Edith  Burchard,  '10,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.;  M.  A. 
DeVitis,  '10,  Soldan  High,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  G.  Fixel,  '10,  Pittsburgh; 
Miss  EmmaGillett,  '10,  Oil  City,  Pa.;  Miss  Lottie  Hammett,  '70,  Verona, 
Pa.;  Miss  Grace  Howard,  '10,  Titusville,  Pa.;  Miss  Julia  Jones,  '10,  Kane, 
Pa.;  Miss  Rose  Kauffman,  '10,   William   Penn  High,   Philadelphia;   Miss 
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Grace  Miller,  '10,  North  Side,  Pittsburgh;  Miss  Maude  Pratt,  Mo,   Rey- 
noldsville,  Pa.;  W.  A.  Swick,  MO,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  A.  Bortz,  Knoxvilie  High,  Carrick,  Pa.;  Miss  Bessie  Emery, 
Ml,  Akron,  0.;  Miss  Ruth  Kelly,  Ml.  Ashtabula,  0.;  Miss  Verna  Lauf- 
fer.  Ml,  New  Kensington,  Pa.;  Miss  Jean  Mackenzie,  Ml,  Oil  City,  Pa.; 
John  H.  Moore,  Ml,  Bethel,  Me.;  M.  E.  Morse,  Ml,  Erie,  Pa.;  Miss  Viola 
Simpson,  Ml,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  Miss  Verna  Smith,  Ml,  Avalon,  Pa.;  Miss 
Oma  Stoner,  Ml,  Perryopolis,  Pa.;  Miss  Sarah  Van  Hoesen,  Ml,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.;  C.  M.  White,  Ml,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  W.  E.  Abbott,  M2,  Latrobe, 
Pa.;  G.  J.  Allgier,  M2,  Reno,  Nev.;  Miss  Anderson,  M2,  Titusville,  Pa.; 
F.  H.  Callahan,  M2,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  L.  M.  Davis,  M2,  Panama,  N.  Y.;  Miss 
I  ouise  Jordan,  M2,  Kalida,  0.;  Miss  Cecilia  McClure,  M2,  Titusville, 
Pa.;  Miss  Margaret  Megirt,  M2,  Punxsutawney,  Pa.;  Miss  Grace  Prenatt, 
M2,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Miss  Adelaide  Remler,  M2,  Cochranton,  Pa.;  Miss 
Ethel  Salmon,  M2,  South  Manchester,  Conn.;  Miss  Marguerite  Shelmad- 
ine,  M2,  Pleasantville,  Pa.;  Miss  Florence  Shires,  M2,  Harbor  Creek,  Pa.; 
J.  A.  M.  Stewart,  M2,  Beaver,  Pa.;  Miss  Katherine  Wheeling,  M2,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Ethel  Bayard,  M3,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  Miss  Annie 
Bishop,  M3,  Endeavor,  Pa.;  J.  C.  Blucher,  M3,  New  Castle,  Pa.; 
Miss  Emma  Dickey,  M3,  Greenville,  Pa.;  Miss  Vera  Foster,  M3,  Butler, 
Pa.;  Miss  Florence  Griswold,  M3,  Warren,  Pa.;  Miss  Elizabeth  Lord,  M3, 
Wilmington,  Mass.;  Evans  McKay,  M3,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Miss  Eva  McKin- 
ney,  M3,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.;  C.  S.  Miller,  M3,  Edgewood,  Pa.;  S.  T.  Per- 
ley,  M3,  Avalon,  Pa.;  Miss  Laura  Strickland,  M3,  West  Valley,  N.  Y.; 
Miss  Jessie  Tomb,  M3,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Miss  Edna  Yost,  M3,  Johns- 
town, Pa.;  Miss  Ruth  Browning,  M4,  Donora,  Pa.;  Miss  Marion  Carroll, 
M4,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

Miss  Clara  Davis,  M4,  Marienville,  Pa.;  C.  M.  Dotterer,  M4,  East 
High,  Cleveland,  O.;  F.  W.  Fabian,  M4,  Clearfield,  Pa.;  Miss  Linda  Holt, 
M4,  Towanda,  Pa.;  Miss  Althea  Hunt,  M4,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Miss  Hazel 
Kellogg,  Titusville,  Pa.;  P.  U.  Kline,  M4,  Huntingdon,  W.  Va.;  W.  S. 
Lane,  Alverton,  Pa.;  J.  R.  MacGowan,  M6,  Horace  Mann  High,  New 
York;  F.  J.  Mechlen,  M4,  Franklin,  Pa.;  R.  D.  Mosier,  M4,  Salamanca, 
N.  Y.;  H.  F.  Ramsey,  M4,  Warren,  0.;  Miss  Gertrude  Reed,  M4,  Sandy 
Lake,  Pa.;  Paul  Robinson,  M4,  Bolivar,  Pa.;  Miss  Margaret  Seitz,  M4, 
Altoona,  Pa.;  Clair  Sweetland,  M6.  Union  City,  Pa.;  J.  T.  Taylor,  M4, 
Clearfield,  Pa.;  Miss  Ada  Thompson,  M4,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.;  Miss  Thelma 
Weissenborn.  M4,  Warren,  Pa.;  Miss  Bernice  Wilkins,  M4,  Erie,  Pa.;  C. 
V.  Allshouse,  M5,  Duquesne,  Pa.;  C.  F.  Brockway,  MS,  Mt.  Vernon,  0.; 
H.  F.  Brooks,  MS,  Huntingdon,  W.  Va.;  M.  A.  Dotterer,  MS,  Kellettvillc, 
Pa.;  D.  M.  Dunbar,  MS,  Wellsville,  ().;  Miss  Janet  Ellis,  MS,  Sheffield, 
Pa.;  Miss  Ruth  Lavely,  MS,  Avonmore,  Pa.;  Howard  Boyd,  MS,  Sharon, 
Pa.;  Miss  Alice  Chapin,  MS,  Brockton,  N.  Y.;  Miss  McLean,  MS,  Scott- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  G.  B.  Leiphart,  MS,  Butler,  Pa.;  C.  M.  McConnell,  MS,  Indi- 
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ana  Normal;   Mrs.   C.   L.    Swift,   '15,    Franklin,    Pa.;   D.    McKinney,   *l5, 
Saegertown. 

IN  MEDICINE 

The  number  of  former  students  who  have  entered  the  field 
of  medicine  is  not  so  lar^e  as  in  tlie  three  prece<ling  profes- 
sions, but  the  representatives  of  the  college  have  generally 
acquitted  themselves  with  credit  and  have  been  men  of  worth 
in  their  communities. 

Dr.  W.  H.  McKelvy,  'G5,  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New^  York.  He  was  long  prominent 
in  the  medical  and  educational  affairs  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was 
tiiirtv  vears  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  a  trus- 
tee  of  the  Caniegie  Library.  He  servt^l  also  in  the  Select 
Council  of  the  city.     He  died  in  1901)  at  Wilkinsburg. 

Franklin  B.  Stephenson,  M.  D.,  '70,  received  his  medical 
education  at  the  Universitv  of  Pennsvlvania  and  entered  the 
United  States  Navy  as  assistant  surgeon  in  1803.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  office  of  medical  inspector  with  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, being  retired  in  100.*^.  Dr.  Stephenson  has  been  in 
various  important  cruises  and  is  a  member  of  several  interna- 
tional societies.  He  is  a  translator  of  a  dozen  or  more  foreign 
tongues  and  a  contributor  to  professional  publications.  He 
now  lives  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Millikin,  '74,  ophthalmologist,  took  his  medical 
training  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  had  several 
years'  work  in  the  Philadelphiji  hospitals.  He  specialized  in 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  became  in  1894  professor  of  opthalmol- 
og>'  in  the  Medical  School  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O.  From  1900  to  1912  he  was  dean  of  the  faculty. 
He  has  been  a  leading  factor  in  the  advancement  of  medical 
education  in  his  city  and  in  the  development  of  Lakeside  Hos- 
pital. 

Dr.  Millikin  next  devoted  himself  to  his  extensive  private 
practice,  being  the  most  noted  eye  specialist  in  Cleveland.  He 
also  rendered  valuable  senice  to  his  community  in  the  founding 
of  the  Cleveland  Medical  Librae,  a  collection  of  forty  thousand 
volumes  open  to  several  hundred  physicians.    He  had  traveled 
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find  studied  extensively  in  Europe  and  was  a  contributor  to 
medical  journals.    His  death  came  suddenly  Jan.  6,  1916. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Day,  '84,  had  his  medical  degree  from  George- 
town University  and  later  did  post-graduate  work  in  eye,  ear 
and  throat.  He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Pittsburgh  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
is  classed  as  the  leading  specialist  of  the  city  in  his  field. 

O.  W.  Braymer,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  '86,  had  his  medical  educa- 
tion at  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia.  He  became  a  practi- 
tioner in  Camden,  N.  Y.,  and  speedily  attained  success  in  his 
profession.  He  was  an  instructor  in  the  New  Jersey  Training 
School  for  Nurses.  He  was  also  prominent  in  military  affairs. 
His  death  resulted  Jan.  9,  1898,  from  an  infection. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Heckel,  '87,  opthalmologist,  studied  for  his 
profession  in  the  Bellevue  Medical  College,  New  York,  and  did 
post-graduate  work  in  New  York  Polyclinic.  He  opened  prac- 
tice in  Pittsburgh  and  was  specialist  for  the  Allegheny  Gener- 
al Hospital.  He  has  also  held  various  other  positions  of  pro- 
fessional responsibility.  In  1913-5  he  was  the  president  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  having  an  ad- 
ministration that  was  widely  praised.  Dr.  Heckel  is  rated  as 
a  leader  in  his  medical  field.  He  is  an  authority  upon  subjects 
in  ophthalmolog}\  He  is  the  donor  of  the  Heckel  Prizes  in 
Science  in  Allegheny  College  each  year. 

Dr.  U.  Grant  Williams,  '91,  was  graduated  in  the  College 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Syracuse.  He  began  practice  in 
Newport,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  been  actively  engaged  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Herkimer  County  Med- 
ical Society  and  has  been  influential  in  the  political  and  busi- 
ness affairs  of  his  section. 

William  C.  Pickett,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  '92,  neurologist,  received 
his  medical  training  in  Jefferson  College.  He  was  then  con- 
nected as  specialist  with  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  At  the 
same  time  with  his  extensive  practice  he  served  as  professor  of 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  medical 
journals  on  his  specialty  and  had  become  a  recognized  authori- 
ty in  his  subject.     He  was  made  the  president  of  Neurological 
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Society  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.    His  career  of  large 
promise  was  cut  short  by  death,  Feb.  5,  1907. 

Dr.  Bert  S.  Heintzelman,  '98,  after  his  course  at  Allegheny, 
graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  For  a  few  years  he  practiced  in  Pennsylvania, 
then  removed  to  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  where  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  he  has  met  success  in  his  profession. 

Henry  M.  Farr,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  was  the  oldest 
living  graduate  of  Allegheny,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1852,  at  the  time 
of  the  Centennial  celebration.  Other  former  students  now  practicing 
physicians,  are  as  follows:  Isaac  R.  Hogue,  '58,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  S.  B. 
Knox,  '60,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.;  1.  N.  Taylor,  '61,  Edinboro,  Pa.;  Charles 
F.  Hoyt,  '63,  Sharon,  Pa.;  S.  S.  Porter,  Searsport,  Me.;  Jas.  E.  Stubbs,  '65, 
108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III;  D.  Clark  Huffman,  '67,  McKeesport,  Pa.; 
Henry  Neville,  Jamestown,  N.  V.;  George  W.  Dille,  '08,  Cooperstown, 
Pa.;  B.  B.  Smith,  '68,  101  E.  Montgomery  Ave.,  Pittsburgh;  A.  T.  Liv- 
ingstone, '70,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  O.  S.  Martin,  '70,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.; 
James  E.  Silliman,  *7l,  Erie,  Pa.;  J.  H.  Lowman,  '71,  1807  Prospect  St., 

Cleveland,  O.;  H.  E.  Smith,  '71,  Saegertown,  Pa. 

Alfred  D.  Bedford,  '73,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.;  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  '73, 
Homestead,  Pa.;  J.  J.  Siggins,  '73,  1728  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia; 
M.  H.  Grimmett,  *74,  Las  Carras,  Tenn.;  J.  W.  Greenfield,  *74,  Spring- 
boro.  Pa.;  G.  L.  Clark,  '7  5,  Centerville,  Pa.;  James  A.  Dunn,  *75,  Brad- 
ford, Pa.;  W.  L.  DeWolfe,  '77,  Butler,  Pa.;  Jacob  P.  Strayer,  '78,  Oil 
City,  Pa.;  F.  G.  Greenfield,  '78,  Edinboro,  Pa.;  G.  M.  Carnachan,  '79, 
Bruce,  Wis.;  A.  A.  Davis,  '79,  Alhambra,  Calif.;  Frederick  Shellito,  '80, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

William  M.  Bemus,  '80,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Charles  W.  Fish,  '81,  408 

Laughlin  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  M.  C.  Cameron,  '81,  5lO  Highland 

BIdg.,  Pittsburgh;  R.  K.  Flemming,  '81,  315  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Pittsburgh; 

F.  L.  Hall,  '81,  262  W.  I8th  St.,  Erie;  Dana  C.  Lewis,  '81,  Pemberton, 

N.  J.;  Amos  G.  Shellito,  Independence,  Iowa;  James  W.  Chase,  '82,  Cor- 
ry.  Pa.;  A.  W.  Kahle,  585  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  J.  B.  Lincoln, 

'82,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  W.  E.  Moore,  '82,  Derby,  Iowa;  Edgar  A.  Sears,  '82, 

Decatur,  Neb.;  James  M.  McCready,  '83,  Sewickley,  Pa.;  Edgar  H.  Pond, 

'83,  National  Bank  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  W.  P.  Jamison,  '83,  Jenken- 

town,  Pa.;  F.  C.  Monks,  '83,  Kittanning,  Pa.;  L.  A.  Puwell,  '83,  Garnett, 

Kan.;  W.  J.  Proper,  '83,  Pleasantville,  Pa. 

James  B.  Siggins,  '83,   Oil  City,   Pa.;  W.   B.   Stewart,  '83,   Muncie, 

Ind.;  C.  W.  Thompson,  '83,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Lewis  E.  Tieste,  '83,  55  S. 

Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Edward  S.  Blair,  '84,  Wayne,  Neb.;  L. 

L.  Doane,  '84,  Butler,   Pa.;  W.  A.  Nason,  '84,  Roaring  Spring,   Pa.;  S. 

W.  Sellew,  '84,  Oil  City,  Pa.;  George  P.   Ferree,  '85,  Grant  Park,  111.; 

A.  J.  Mitchell,  '85,  Sharon,  Pa.;  Charles  W.  Benedict,  '85,  Fresno,  Calif.; 
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W.  B.  Jameson,  '85,  Jenkintown,  Pa.;  O.  H.  Johnson,  *85,  Manchester, 
N.  H.;  J.  M.  Scoville,  '85,  Warren,  O.;  E.  W.  Sheets,  '85,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.;  C.  M.  Throckmorton,  '85,  1721  Cora  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ira  J.  Dunn,  '85,  oculist,  Erie,  Pa.;  John  Remer,  '86,  11  W.  126th 
St.,  New  York;  W.  W.  Hotchkiss,  '86,  oculist,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Nellis 
C.  Satterlee,  '86,  Andover,  0.;  James  B.  Stewart,  '86,  Bradford,  Pa.; 
James  H.  Thompson,  '86,  Jenkins  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh;  Thomas  B.  Allison, 
'87,  Tarentum,  Pa.;  Ella  D.  Goff,  '87,  10  W.  Moody  St.,  Pittsburgh; 
Edwin  H.  Moore,  '87,  Indiana,  Pa.;  Henson  F.  Tomb,  '87,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  William  J.  Bell,  '88,  surgeon,  721  Francis  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  James 
M.  Ward,  '88,  Oil  City,  Pa.;  Ralph  W.  Laubie,  '88,  208  Permanent  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  O.;  Orville  J.  Mason,  '88,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  Laifer,  '89,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Frank  B.  Miner,  '89,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Trumper,  '89,  Cleveland,  O.;  S.  M.  Linn,  '89,  Ashtabu- 
la, O.;  Ernest  Shellito,  '89,  Marcellus,  Mich.;  C.  F.  Welty,  '89,  Sherer 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  James  B.  Wood,  '89,  6002  San  Pablo  Ave., 
Oakland,  Calif.;  Martin  J.  Sweeney,  '90,  Redlands,  Calif.;  Wm.  K.  An- 
drews, '90,  Mill  Village,  Pa.;  George  M.  B.  Bradshaw,  '90,  Sugar  Grove, 
Pa.;  F.  E.  Tibbetts,  '90,  Geneva,  O.;  Charles  L.  Howe,  Mercer,  Pa.;  A. 
McL.  Brown,  '91,  Franklin,  Pa.;  George  L.  Bumgarner,  '91,  Natrona,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Sarah  Gaston  Frack,  '91,  Niles,  O.;  E.  T.  Lashells,  '9l,  Meadville, 
Pa.;  E.  R.  McCreary,  '91,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Fred  C.  Newcomb,  '91,  425,  Second  Nat.  Bank,  Akron,  O.;  Fred  T. 
Mills,  '91,  Salem,  O.;  R.  E.  Pond,  '91,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Ben  Hicks  Met- 
calf,  '92,  Winthrop,  Mass.;  George  S.  Ray,  '92,  Erie,  Pa.;  Frank  H.  Sils- 
ley,  '92,  Warrensville,  O.;  Arthur  F.  Davis,  '92,  St.  Mary's;  W.  M.  Mc- 
Williams,  '92,  316  Atwood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Veach,  '92,  Youngs- 
town,  O;  Alden  O.  Davis,  '93,  Charleroi,  Pa.;  R.  B.  Gamble,  '93,  Mead- 
ville, Pa.;  H.  H.  Bradley,  '93,  Wyoming,  N.  Y.;  Philip  L.  Hatch,  '93,  Cou- 
dersport;  W.  H.  Quay,  '93,  Townville,  Pa.;  B.  L.  Wilson,  '93,  125  W.  8th 
St.,  Erie,  Pa.;  E.  W.  Janes,  '94,  319  North  J.  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Winne  Kate  Mount,  '94,  Oil  City,  Pa.;  F.  H.  Blackmarr,  '94,  Marshall 
Field  Annex  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  C.  K.  Berlin,  '94,  202  Symes  Bldg., 
Denver,  Col.;  Clarence  B.  Farrar,  '95,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  B.  D.  Haseltine, 
'95,  1229  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  Frank  B.  Livermore,  '95,  Barber- 
ton,  O.;  Clyde  L.  Williams,  '95,  Harmonsburg,  Pa.;  Arthur  D.  Dunn,  '96, 
804  Brandee's  Theatre,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Isaac  L.  Ohlman,  '96,  Jenkins  Ar- 
cade Bldg.,  Pittsburgh;  Louis  A.  Larson,  '96,  Kane,  Pa.;  George  M.  Lew- 
is, '96,  Kenmore,  N.  Y.;  Ralph  W.  Plummer,  '96,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  Blanche  Best,  '97,  Meadville,  Pa.;  C.  B.  Millhoff,  '97,  Johnstown, 
Pa.;  J.  P.  Spackman,  '97,  Peale,  Pa.;  Ralph  W.  Holmes,  '98,  Chillicothe, 
O.;  C.  H.  Lefevre,  '98,  5o7  W.  Uth  St.,  Erie,  Pa.;  Paul  Eaton,  '99, 
Roaring  Springs,  Pa.;  Homer  B.  Haile,  '99,  Madras,  Ore.;  Fred  A.  Hartung, 
'99,    Keenan  Bldg.,   Pittsburgh;  David  L.   Martin,  '99,  Dorchester,   Bos- 
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ton,  Mass.;  John  W.  Shaffer,  *99,  Youngstown,  O.;  Harry  S.  Stone,  '99, 
Franklin,  Pa.;  W.  A.  Womer,  '00,  1112  S.  Mill  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa.;  Har- 
ry H.  Lamb,  '00,  Rouseville,  Pa.;  J.  C.  McFate,  '00,  Meadville,  Pa.;  B.  A. 
Black.  '01,  Polk,  Pa.;  H.  M.  Lacock,  '01,  West  Finley,  Pa.;  John  M. 
Steele,  '01,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Hastings  Transeau,  '02,  Charleston,  111.;  Darius  C. 
Moore,  '02,  Monaca,  Pa.;  Harry  G.  Harris,  '03,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Caleb 
McCune,  '03,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  Lewis  A.  Whitaker,  '03,  Hollidaysburg, 
W.  Va.;  C.  H.  Benson,  '03,  1396  Long  St.,  Columbus,  O.;  George  Fahr, 
'03,  Giessen,  Germany;  Zella  White  Stewart,  '93,  Iowa  City,  la.;  Elvin 
Lothian,  '04,  Bylesville,  0.;  J.  V.  Ballantyne,  '05,  820  Wood  St.,  Wil- 
kinsburg.  Pa.;  L.  O.  Davenport,  '05,  1754  Sherman  St.,  Denver,  Col.; 
S.  M.  Beyer,  'o5,  Punxsutawney,  Pa.;  F.  E.  Cutter,  '05,  936  Rose  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  0.;  H.  L.  Plannette,  '05,  8221  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.; 
E.  L.  Sutton,  '05,  Straw  and  Lincoln,  Bellevue,  Pa.;  D.  Hoster  Swengel, 
'05,  Raeford,  N.  C. 

Max  J.  Lick,  '98,  714  Sassafras  St.,  Erie,  Pa.;  C.  O.  Peters,  '08,  Albi- 
on, Pa.;  R.  G.  Mossman,  '08,  232  N.  Phelps  St.,  Youngstown,  O.;  R.  W. 
Mollison,  '08,  285  W.  Euclid  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  George  H.  Clulow, 
'09,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Percy  P.  Parsons,  '09,  1017  W.  lOth  St.,  Erie,  Pa.; 
M.  C.  Newkirk,  '09  Ellicottville,  N.  Y.;  J.  L.  Steffy,  '09,  ill  Brookline 
Blvd.,  Pittsburgh;  Webb  W.  Weeks,  '09,  46  E.  5th  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  following  are  doctors  of  dental  surgery:  John  A.  Bolard,  *78, 
833  N.  63rd  St.,  Philadelphia;  Chas.  W.  Beacom,  '78,.  Fortuna,  Calif.; 
H.  E.  Dunn,  '81,  Warren,  O.;  L.  A.  Gibson,  '81,  Bruin,  Pa.;  A.  C.  Green- 
lee, '83,  Austin,  Ore.;  H.  C.  Carroll,  '84,  Meadville;  W.  E.  Sackett,  '84, 
Saegertown,  Pa.;  Elic  S.  Carroll,  '86,  560  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Ralph  B.  Reitz,  '89,  5  76  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  C.  L.  Sherwood,  '91, 
Titusville,  Pa.;  W.  G.  Long,  '92,  Sharon,  Pa.;  Ellis  J.  Chesbro,  '93,  Cleve- 
land, O.;  J.  A.  Dixon,  '98,  91 7  Jefferson  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

IN  LITERATURE 

Wayne  Wliipple,  '77,  is  widely  known  as  a  patriotic  writ- 
er and  peace  advocate.  He  was  founder  of  the  Campus  and 
planned  in  college  to  become  a  journalist.  He  was  first  city 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Mail^  (now  the  Star)  ;  then  book 
editor  for  the  D.  Lathrop  Co.  of  Boston  several  yeai's.  He 
was  an  advertising  manager  from  1890  to  1905,  removing  then 
to  Philadelphia  and  connected  with  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son.  His 
literary  activity  in  recent  years  has  been  intensified.  He 
writes  for  the  standard  magazines  and  many  of  his  patriotic 
subjects  have  been  syndicated. 
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The  unique  creation  of  Mr.  Whiiiple  lias  been  the  Story- 
Lives,  a  new  sort  of  hiography.  He  has  not  played  the  part  of 
a  mere  compiler  in  this  work.  He  has  issued  '"Tlie  Story-Life 
of  Lincoln",  "The  Sfory-Lifc  of  Washington",  "The  Story-Life 
of  Napoleon"  and  "The  Storj'-Life  of  the  Sou  of  Man".  Among 
the  titles  of  his  patriotic  books  are  "The  Story  of  Liberty  Bell", 
"The  Story  of  the  American  Flag",  '"The  Story  of  Young 
Franklin"  and  "The  Heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln",  He  has  also 
devised  a  new  arrangement  for  the  stars  in  the  uational  flag, 
which  has  received  large  popular  favor.  Sis  home  is  in  Oer- 
mantown,  Pa. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell.  L.H.D..  LL.I)..  '80,  began  her  distinguished 
literary  career  in  Meadville,  being  an  assot'iate  editor  of  the 
Chautauquax  from  1883  to  1891.  Next  she  studied  the  French 
historical  methods  in  Paris  at  the  Collie  de  France  and  the 
Borbonne,  gathering  materials  for  her  first  biographies,  "The 
Life  of  Napoleon"  and  "Madame  Roland,"  works  that  are  read- 
able and  autborative.  as  well  as  popular. 

Miss  Tarbell  joined  in  189* 
the    editorial     staff    of     Mc- 
Ohkb's   Magazine,  in   whose 
pages   appeared    "The   Early 
Life    of    Abraham    Lincoln", 
later  expanded  into  a  two  vol- 
c  study  of  the  martyr-pres- 
idont.     The   graphic   delinea- 
|1  tion  is  based  upon  long  and 
II  thorough  research  of  a  wide 
variety    of    original    sources. 
'/  Its  attention  to  detail,  its  in- 
sistence   upon    accuracy,    itu 
sympathy  and  breadth  of  in- 
terpretation  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  workmanship  of  the 
author.     A   native  of   North- 
western Pennsylvania  and  in- 

tcrested    in    its    natural    re- 

Dr,  idft  ii.  Tuben,  '80  sources.    Miss    Tarbell     next 
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wrote  the  History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Again  she 
was  equally  fearless  and  incisive  in  the  analysis  of  a  powerful 
corporation. 

In  1906  she  became  one  of  the  owners  and  editors  of  the 
American  Magazine^  contributing  many  articles  on  current 
subjects  and  short  stories.  She  has  turned  her  pen  more  to 
economic  and  social  topics  in  later  years.  "The  Tariff  in  Our 
Times",  "The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman",  "The  Golden  Rule 
in  Business",  and  "The  Ways  of  Women"  are  some  of  her  out- 
put. Miss  Tarbell  exemplifies  in  her  poise  of  character  and 
in  her  interpretations  of  American  life  and  history  the  best  and 
highest  qualities  of  the  woman  of  higher  education. 

Charles  M.  Snyder,  '82,  who  was  bom  in  Bellefonte,  Pa., 
April  17,  1859,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  9,  1913,  was  a 
writer  of  humor.  He  was  with  the  Pittsburgh  papers.  The 
Dispatch  and  The  Commercial  Gazette  in  1883-5  and  sup- 
plied "Wayside  Philosophy".  He  was  then  on  the  staff  of  Tex- 
as SiFTiNGS.  He  became  the  humorous  editor  of  Lippincott's 
Magazine^  furnishing  the  "With  the  Wits". 

Mr.  Snyder  conducted  an  advertising  agency  with  success 
and  owned  various  business  enterprises.  He  continued  to  cul- 
tivate his  peculiar  literary  vein,  publishing  "Comic  History  of 
Greece",  "Comic  History  of  Spain",  1898,  "Runaway  Robin- 
son", "Snap  Shots",  and  "The  Flaw  in  the  Sapphire",  1909. 
His  books  while  witty  have  a  clever  commingling  of  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment.  They  are  illustrated  by  well  known 
artists  and  cartoonists.  The  originality  of  the  author  and  his 
genuine  fun  have  made  his  work  popular  with  the  public. 

Bessie  L.  Putnam,  '88,  has  given  herself  extensively  to  lit- 
erary work.  She  writes  short  stories  for  a  popular  constitu- 
ency, but  her  contributions  are  mainly  on  topics  of  instruction 
and  interpretation.  They  are  accepted  in  many  of  the  leading 
periodicals. 

Frederic  C.  Howe,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  '89,  publicist,  municipal 
reformer.  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  New  York,  can  not 
be  assigned  to  one  exclusive  field  of  achievement.  He  is  a  man 
of  action  and  of  deeds,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  books  and  the 
propagandist  of  an  economic  creed.     After  leaving  Allegheny 
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he  took  his  doctorate  in  philosophy  at  the  Jolius  Ilopkiiia  Uni- 
versity,    lie  there  prepared  the  work  accepted  uatioually  as 
the  authority  on  the  sulijeet,  "Taxation  and  Taxes  in  the  United 
States  under  the  Internal  Revenue  System", 

Dr.  Howe  next 
studied  law  and  en- 
tered its  practice  in 
Cleveland  where  he 
remained  for  fifteen 
years.  Here  he  was 
closely  associate<l 
with  Tom  JoUnwon, 
the  single-tax  advo- 
cate. He  became  a 
member  of  the  city 
council  and  served  in 
the  Oliio  Henate, 
1906-&.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the 
Cleveland  College  of 
Law,  lecturer  on  tax- 
ation in  Western  Ee- 
serve  University  and 
for  thi-ee  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin, 
lecturing    on    muni  „    „      „        „ 

"  Dr.  p.  e.  Howe.  '88 

eipal  administration. 

The  United  States  sent  him  abroad  in  l!IOo  to  investigaie 
municipal  ownership  in  <ireat  Britain,  The  titles  of  his  books 
indicate  tbe  trend  of  his  thought  and  doctrines.  They  are,  "The 
City  of  Hope  of  Democracy".  1!)05;  'The  British  City,  the  Be- 
ginnings of  Democracy",  1907;  "The  Confessions  of  a  Monopo- 
list", 1907;  "Privilege  and  Democracy  in  America",  li)10;  "Wis- 
eoiisin,  an  Ex[>erinieut  in  Democracy",  1912;  "European  Cities 
,it  AVork',  191^;  "The  Modei-n  City  and  Its  Problems",  191.>; 
"Socialized  Germany". 

He  became  in  1912,  Dii-eelor  of  tlie  I'eople's  Institute,  tho 
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remarkable  organization  for  the  expix^ssion  of  public  opinion, 
whose  headquarters  is  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York.  In 
J  914  Dr.  Howe  was  made  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the 
port  of  New  York.  He  brings  unusual  experience  and  fine 
judgment  to  his  important  task.  He  is  a  conscientious  ser- 
vant of  the  State  and  of  Society. 

Frank  Chapin  Bray,  '00,  journalist,  in  his  college  days  was 
an  editor  of  the  Campvs.  He  entered  at  once  into  newspaper 
work,  serving  on  the  Hartford  Courant,  the  Middletown  Her- 
ald (Conn.),  and  the  Erie  Dispatch.  He  was  with  the  Liter- 
ary Digest^  1804-0,  editing  **The  Topics  of  the  Day".  He 
went  upon  the  staff  of  the  CiiAiTArQUAN  in  1800,  became  its 
editor-in-chief  in  1002,  and  manager  of  the  Chautauqua  Press  in 
1906.  Since  10L3  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Indk- 
PENDEXT.  His  work  in  the  e<litorial  chair  has  shown  him  to  be 
a  man  of  letters  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term. 

Alice  Crittenden  Derby,  '02,  is  an  in<lependent  contributor 
to  periodical  literature.  She  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Chautau- 
QUAN  for  a  time.  Short  stories  and  poems  of  Mrs.  Derby  have 
appeared  in  the  leading  magazines.  She  has  been  editor  of  the 
children's  page  of  a  large  Chicago  daily  newspaper.  Charm  of 
st^^'le  and  sym[)athy  in  interpretation  are  bases  of  her  excellent 
work. 

Frederick  Palmer,  '03,  author,  war  correspondent,  after  his 
two  years  in  college,  having  been  an  editor  of  the  CAMrus,  be 
gan  in  Meadville,  associated  with  B.  C.  Heydrick,  '03,  a  paper 
called  "Brains".  He  removed  to  Boston  for  one  vear  with  his 
venture,  then  went  to  England,  where  he  was  employed  on  the 
London  Times.  His  opening  as  a  war  correspondent  came  in 
1807,  when  a  New  York  i)ai)er  sent  him  to  Greece.  Here  his 
enterprise  won  him  a  i*epntation  above  his  rival  journalists. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  ^Ir.  Palmer's  profession  has 
taken  him  to  all  portions  of  the  globe.  In  daily  pre^ss  and 
magazines  have  appeared  his  accounts  of  the  Klondike  of 
LS08,  the  IMiilippines,  the  voyages  of  the  American  fleet  around 
the  world,  the  march  of  the  Allies  upon  Peking  in  1000,  Cen- 
tral American  and  Mace<l<>nian  insurrections,  Pusso-Japa- 
nese  war,  Turkish  revolution,  Balkan  war  and  Mexican  civil 
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strife.  His  experieuces  were 
put  iuto  book  fonn  as  follows: 
"Going  to  War  in  Greece", 
"In  the  Klondike",  "The  Ways 
of  the  Service",  "With  Kuroki 
in  Manchuria",  and  "Central 
America  and  Its  Problems". 

E.\cellent    Action    has    also 
come    from    the    pen    of    Mr. 
7*ahner,  as  "The  Vagabond", 
1903,    "Lucy    of    the    Stars", 
Afc.  ^   A.  "Over    the    Pass"    and    "Tha 

JBKMK^I^  Last   Shot",   1915.    This   last 

wS^^^^^W  I'ook    was    a    startling    por- 

i    ^^Kt^r  trayal   of  a   fictitious    world 

!^     W^^  war,  based  upon  the  writer's 

▼    ,     '  knowledge  of  fighting  gained 

in  Manchuria.  When  England 
applieil  its  censorship  upon 
newspaper  writers  in  1914, 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  U.  S,  Oovernnient,  Frederick 
Palmer  was  appointed  the  sole  American  correspondent  to 
go  with  the  British  forces.  He  is  an  accurate  observer,  an 
impartial  writer,  and  a  keen  interpreter  of  movements  and 
policies,  preseniuR  an  absolute  fidelity  to  the  best  ideals  of 
his  profession.  Merit  of  uncommon  degree  has  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  world's  war  correspondents  of  today, 

William  C.  Doming,  '90,  .studied  law  after  his  graduation 
and  was  admitted  to  its  practice  in  Kentucky  in  18!)3.  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  Daily  Tribi:ne  of  Warren,  0.,  in  18W. 
After  seven  years  he  removed  to  Cheyenne  and  became  the 
e<litor  of  the  Wyoming  Daily  Tribune.  Mr.  Deming 
served  in  the  Wyoming  legislature,  190,S-o.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  important  commissions  of  his  state  and  held  posi- 
tions of  trust  as  a  Federal  official.  He  is  a  contributor  to 
various  periodicals,  also  editor  of  the  Stockman-Fabmeb, 
Cheyenne. 

P.  S.  Bancroft,  '55,  has  been  for  twenty  years  editor  of  the 
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Butler  Record.  Col.  J.  W.  Reisinger,  '56,  was  editor  of  the 
Mbadville  Republican  from  1870  to  1894.  Gen.  F.  A.  Jones, 
*57,  and  S.  G.  Brock,  '59,  were  editors  of  the  Macon  (Mo.) 
l^EPUBLicAN.  Jno.  B.  Hays,  '58,  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  for  many  years,  after  being  the  founder 
of  the  Crawford  Journal  of  Meadville.  S.  H.  Birdsall,  '60,  is 
the  author  of  "Birdsall's  Helps"  in  music.  Rev.  E.  B.  Cum- 
in ings,  '62,  w^as  editor  of  the  Rurallst^  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
organ  of  South  Dakota.  Dana  L.  Hubbard,  '62,  was  once  edi- 
tor of  the  Indianapolis  Journal.  Francis  A.  Archibald,  '68, 
was  the  author  of  "Methodism  and  Literature".  Stephen 
Quinon,  '71,  was  the  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Evening  Nbavs. 
I.  Walter  Basye,  '71,  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pike  County, 
Mo.  F.  W.  Ritezel,  '75,  is  the  editor  of  the  Warren,  O., 
Chronicle. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  '78,  a  practical  printer  before  he  entered 
Allegheny,  and  a  founder  of  the  Campus,  has  been  assistant 
editor  of  the  influential  Pittsurgh  Christian  Advocate  since 
1914.  Henry  H.  Marcy,  '79,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Chronicle- 
Telegrai^h  of  Pittsburgh.  A.  L.  Colegrove,  '81,  is  editor  of 
the  Corry  Telegraph.  J.  L.  Cowen,  '82,  is  publishing  agent 
of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in  Japan.  Frank  Coltman, 
'84,  is  on  the  editorial  corps  of  the  Rochester  Herald.  W.  G. 
Long  is  an  editor  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  F.  E.  Fenno  is  the  author 
of  "The  Flora  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  of  Tioga  County,  N. 
Y",  and  associate  editor  of  "Flora  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna 
Valley*'.  F.  J.  Warner,  '86,  is  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  C.  D.  Higby,  '89,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  is 
author  of  "The  Government  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation." 
D.  Lowrie  McNees,  '02,  is  editor  of  the  Beaver  Star.  Clyde  M. 
Allen,  '01,  is  on  the  Times-Star  of  Cincinnati.  H.  M.  Chal- 
fant,  '02,  is  the  editor  of  the  American  Issue.  Robt.  M.  Kurtz, 
'93,  is  the  editor  of  the  Bible  Magazine  of  New  York. 

Frank  W.  Merchant,  '05,  is  managing  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Sun.  W.  T.  Mossman,  '05,  is  an  advertisement  manager 
in  Pittsburgh.  J.  B.  Townley,  '06,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press.  T.  F.  Smiley,  '06,  has  charge  of  the  Tri-State 
News  Bureau,  Pittsburgh.    D.  W.  Moore,  '06,  was  the  founder 
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of  the  "Seneca  Kicker,"  and  editor  of  the  Grove  City  Herald. 
B.  F.  Beazell,  -07,  is  engageil  in  New  York  joiinialism,  having 
been  editor  of  the  Bulletin  and  Index  of  Pittsburgh.  E.  S. 
Oakes,  '90,  is  an  editor  of  Case  and  Comment  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  '09,  is  the  author  of  "Bee  Keepiug."  J. 
Gayle  Nelson,  '04,  is  associate  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
American.  R.  F.  Wilson,  '06,  is  a  Washington  newspaper  cor- 
respondent. Charles  F.  Lewis,  '09,  is  connected  with  the  Oil 
City  Derrick.  M.  A.  DeVitis,  '10,  is  the  author  of  a  Spanish 
grammar. 

IN  THK  Bl^SINESS  WORLD 

Mr.  William  Reynolds,  \*^7,  was  the  chief  factor  in  bring- 
ing rail  transportation  to  Meadville.  For  ten  years  he  gave 
himself  to  the  task,  becoming  the  i)resident  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  W^estern  Bailroad,  whose  completion  in  1862  sup- 
plied the  connecting  link  of  east  and  west. 

Col.  Cyrus  K.  llolliday,  '52,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
city  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  a  leading  promoter  of  its  in- 
dustrial growtli.  Foremost  in  the  organization  of  the  Atch- 
ison, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Hailroad,  he  was  its  president  in 
its  earl\'  years. 

Hon.  John  F.  Duncombe,  '52,  was  the  earliest  resident  of 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  for  nearly  a  half  century  was  active 
in  its  business  affairs.  Besides  being  the  attorney  of  various 
transcontinental  lines,  he  served  several  years  as  president  of 
the  Fort  Doilge  and  Omaha  Railroad. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Arter,  '04,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
oil  refining  business  in  Cleveland.  He  had  various  other 
business  interests,  being  directtor  of  several  corporations  in 
the  city  and  a  le^ader  in  financial  affairs.  He  is  interested  in 
many  philanthropies,  the  most  recent  being  the  promotion  of 
an  ade(piate  endowment  fund  for  the  I'etired  ministers  of  the 
North-East  Ohio  Conference. 

Mr.  David  Jameson,  '78,  after  leaving  Allegheny  studied 
two  years  in  Victoria  College,  now  connected  with  Toi*onto 
Universitv.     He  read  law  in  Warren,  O.  and  was  admitted  to 
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practice  before  the  Siipreiiie  Court  of  Ohio  iu  1881.  For  a 
time  he  was  located  in  Kansas  Oily,  Mo.,  then  followed  his 
profession  in  New  Castle,  I'a.  In  1801  he  organize".!  the  Citi- 
zens' National  Bank  of  New  Castle,  serving  successively  as 
cashier,  vice  president  and  president,  Mr.  Jainesou  is  one  of 
the  inllnential  men  of  his  city  and  besides  his  business  rela- 
tions, maintains  a  l^eeu  interest  iu  literary'  and  educational 
affairs.    He  is  a  loyal  advo<'ate  of  his  alma  inatfr. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Klnnear.  'S2 

Mr,  James  W.  Kinnear,  '82,  came  to  Allegheny  from  Tidi- 

oute,  Pa.     He  stiidie<l  law  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

being  admitteil  to  practice  in  1887.     He  locate<l  at  Pittsburgh 

in  the  following  year  and  is  a  member  of  the  finn  of  Kiunear, 
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McCloskey  and  Best.  He  has  very  extensive  business  inter- 
ests, being  vice  president  of  the  Washington  Steel  and 
Ordinance  Company,  vice  president  of  the  Chemical  Products 
Company,  a  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  director  of  the  Keystone  National  Bank,  besides  holding 
several  other  positions  of  large  financial  trust. 

Mr.  Kinnear  has  been  active  in  movements  for  the  better- 
ment of  Pittsburgh.  In  the  Civic  Commission  he  was  chair- 
man  of  the  committee  on  legislation.  He  is  a  leader  in  Sab- 
bath School  activities,  being  a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  and  on  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  international  and  world  organizations. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Shilling,  '80,  is  a  native  of  Mercer  county,  Pcain- 
sylvania.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Wheatland  public 
schools  and  the  Edinboro  State  Normal.  Besides  a  business 
education  he  read  law  in  Mercer  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1882.  For  several  years  he  practiced  his  profession 
with  distinction  in  Sharon.  In  1891  Mr.  Shilling  turned  his 
interests  to  manufacturing  in  which  field  he  has  met  with 
much  success.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Sharon  Fonqdiy 
Company  and  a  director  in  various  other  business  enterprises. 

Mr.  Clifford  W.  Fuller,  '86,  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  law  in  1890  and  settled  in  Cleveland,  specializing  in  cor- 
poration work,  fire  insurance  law  and  the  management  of 
estates.  His  firm  is  known  as  Fuller  and  Conner.  He  is 
attorney  for  the  Rapid  Transit  and  Terminal  enterprise  of 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Fuller  is  trustee  and  secretary'  of  the  John 
Huntington  Art  and  Polytechnic  Trust,  which  is  bearing 
largely  the  cost  of  the  new  Museum  of  Art,  now  building  in 
Wade  Park.  The  Tinist  has  property  worth  several  millions. 
He  is  also  secretary  of  the  H.  B.  Hurlbut  Trust  and  the  Hunt- 
ington Benevolent  Trust. 

Mr.  John  L.  Porter  of  the  Class  of  Ninety  is  a  native  of 
Meadville.  After  graduation  he  engaged  in  the  oil  business 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  later  going  to  England.  Since  1895 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  Pittsburgh,  whei'e  he  has  numerous 
business  responsibilities  and  interests.     Mr.  Porter  is  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Eiilow  Oil  Co.,  the  Union  Storage  Company,  tlie 
Citizens'  Ice  Co.  and  the  Pure  Water  Supply  Co,  He  is  vice 
president  of  the  Fisher  Oil  Co.  and  of  the  American  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Hazeltou  Land  Co.  Ill 
addition  he  is  director  in  sevei-iil  trust  and  surety  companies. 
Mr.  Arthur  Webster  Thompson,  '97,  was  born  in  Erie,  Pa,, 
May  U,  1S75,  and  came  to  Meadville  as  a  child,  his  father  be- 
ing foreman  of  the  Erie  K.  K.  Shops.  In  college  he  developed 
marked  pi-oficiency  in  technical  studies.  He  did  much  prac- 
tical work  and  under  the  guidance  of  Prof,  W.  T.  Dutton 
fitted  himself  for  the  career  of  a  civil  engineer. 

In  isys  be  b^au  his  rail- 
road ser\'ice  and  bis  rise  has 
heen  steady  and  rapid,  for  in 
tbii'teeu  years  after  bis  con- 
nection with  the  Baltimore 
and  Oliio  liailroad  he  had  be- 
come Third  Vice  President  of 
the  entire  system.  Starting 
as  transitman,  be  was  ad- 
\'anced  to  chief  of  survejing 
corps,  assistant  division  engi- 
neer, engineer  of  the  Cninber- 
land  and  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Pivisions.  and  finally  a  super- 
intendency  by  1903,  Mr. 
ThoDipson  had  charge  of  vari- 
ous important  engineering 
improvements  on  the  lines. 
In  1907,  he  was  made  Chief 
Mr.  A.  w.  ThompBon,  ■«  Engineer  of   Maintenance   of 

Way  and  in  1010  Chief  Engineer  of  the  B.  &  O.  system. 

Within  a  few  months  he  became  General  Manager  of  the 
road  and  two  years  later  its  Third  Vice  President.  He  has 
0000  miles  of  track  under  bis  supervision  and  70,000  em- 
ployees. He  is  a  magnetic  leiider  of  men.  His  slogan  has 
been,  "The  B.  and  O,  second  to  none  in  the  world."  He  is 
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a  member  of  leading  engineer  in  fj  associations  and  he  writes 
with  authority  upon  the  problems  of  his  profession.  His 
career  shows  tlie  quantities  of  efticienc}^  and  energy  that 
constitute  an  ideal  railroad  executive. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis,  '70,  is  a  banker  in  Scio,  O.,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Chirke,  '72,  is  a  capitalist  in  Hastings,  Neb.,  Mr.  O.  F.  Hoff- 
man, '73,  is  an  extensive  oil  operator  in  Warren,  Pa.,  Mr.  P. 

A.  Dix,  '.so,  has  large  business  interests  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Mr.  W.  W.  Tarbell,  '81,  is  treasui-er  of  the  Pure  Oil 
Co.,  Mr.  D.  E.  Howell,  '81,  is  president  of  the  Howell  Grocery 
Co.,  Des  Moines,  Ta.,  Mr.  W.  N.  Ridge,  '82,  is  a  successful  real 
estate  dealer  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  E.  E.  Blair,  '8^3,  is  a  banker 
of  Youngstown,  O.,  Mr.  W.  J.  (luthrie,  '84,  is  associated  with 
im[)ortant  oil  companies  in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  F.  S.  Rich,  '84,  is 
president  of  the  (^rnde  Oil  Co.,  Oil  City,  I^i.,  James  A.  Moore, 
'83,  is  president  of  the  Moore  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Ramsey,  '8(»,  is  president  of  the  Crucible 
Steel  (\).,  of  Pittsburgh;  Mr.  Bert  T-<ee  Jones,  '87,  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Niagara  (Jorge  Co.,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Lindsey,  ^SS,  is 
an  operator  in  real  estate  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  George 
Gray,  '88  is  president  of  the  Bakewell  Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland, 
^Ir.  C.  C.  Leach,  '80,  is  general  manager  of  the  American 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh;  Mr.  John  B.  Ford,  Jr.,  is  a 
manufacturer  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  conducting  valuable  alkali 
processes;  Mr.  EhmI  E.  Russell,  'IK),  is  a  manufacturer  of  War- 
ren, O.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stenger,  '1)0,  a  manufacturer  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Packer,  '!)(),  is  a  bank  cashier  in  HaiTiman,  Tenn.,  J. 

B.  Luse,  '1)7,  is  attorney  for  the  Western  Electrical  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, A.  W.  Mumford  is  manager  of  the  Conewango  Lund)er 
Co.  of  Warren,  Pa.,  A.  E.  Apjdeyard,  '1)1),  is  a  bank  cashier  in 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  H.  A.  Siggins,  '00,  is  manager  of  the  War- 
ren-Jamestown Traction  Co.,  C.  M.  Hatch,  '01,  is  manager  of 
the  Candu-idge-Erie  Traction  Co. 

Mr.  Paul  Sturtevant,  '90,  after  graduation  entered  business 
in  IMttsburgh,  being  occupied  with  gas  and  water  interests. 
He  turned  his  attention  later  to  bonds  and  investments 
and   has   been    for  several   yeai-s   the   Pittsburgh   representa- 
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tivp  of  Harris,  Forb«!8  & 
Company  of  New  York. 
Mr,  Sturteiant  is  also 
president  of  the  Bank  of 
Coiiiieuiitville,  Pa.  He  is 
liiglily  esteeiueil  in  the 
business  world  of  western 
reiiiisylvaiiia.  He  is  an 
active  worker  in  Christ 
Church,  East  End  Pitts- 
burgh, He  was  made  a 
Trustee  of  -Allegheny  Col- 
h-jie  in  I'Jlo  upou  tlie 
noniiiuition  of  the  Pitls- 
bnrgli  Conference. 

IJ.  K.  Ross,  '84,  is  mana- 
ger of  the  subscription  de- 
partment of  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co,,     New     York;     W.     B. 

Mr.  P.i.1  Bturtevanl.  -M  Sniytll.      'fU.      WaS     long     iu 

the  traffic  department  of  the  1).  L.  &  \\.  Kailway:  D.  W. 
Osboru,  'Si,  is  secittary  of  C.  H.  Uutton  &  Co.,  Kabtniazoo, 
Mich.;  Miner  U.  CraiT.  '!I6,  is  enfriige<I  iu  manufacturing  in 
Warren,  Pa.;  William  Tipjier,  '!)S.  is  manager  of  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  L.  W.  linger,  '!I8,  is  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Clairton,  Pa.;  J. 
M,  Gee,  'i>8.  is  in  real  estate  iu  Cleveland,  O. ;  George  Relf,  '09, 
is  manager  of  the  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City;  Ralph  Greenlee, 
'02,  is  superintendent  of  the  Gi-eeniee  Ponndrj'  Co.,  Chicago; 
C,  W.  Wolfe.  '02,  is  superintendent  of  the  Metal  Products 
Co.,  Cleveland;  Fre<l  E.  Smith,  '03,  is  insurance  general  agent. 
Salt  Liike  City;  li,  W.  Moorehead,  '0.t,  is  secretary  of  Moore- 
head  Knitting  Co.,  Harrisburg,  I'a. ;  T.  A.  Colter  is  Standard 
Oil  Rejirewntative  in  -Tava  ;  M.  J.  Bealy,  '11.  is  an  oil  producer 
in  Tulsa.  Okla. ;  C.  F.  Bell,  '{)'y,  is  a  milling  manager  iu 
Greeley.  Col. 

IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
By  the  complexity  of  modern  social  structure  many  new 
avenues  of  ser\'ice  are  being  opened.     Under  the  auspices  of 
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voluntary  orgauizatioas,  philanthropic  euterprisea,  civic  anil 
State  bodies,  an  iiioreasiiig  number  of  alumni  is  now  emploved. 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Bell,  '88,  after  graduation  studied  in  Boston 
University,  then  at  the  University  of  Oxford  preparing  for 
missiou  work  in  India.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1895  and  completed  his  theological  course  at  Chicago.  He 
was  a  pastor  and  teacher  for  seven  years,  wlien  in  1904  he 
was  foremost  in  founding  the  Midnight  Mission  in  Chicago, 
of  which  he  is  now  superintendent,  where  men  of  all  nation- 
alities have  the  Scriptures  given  them  iu  their  own  language. 

Dr.  Bell  now  became  a  leader  in  evangelistic  and  rescue 
work  and  in  movements 
for  amelioration  of  moral 
conditions.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Vigilance 
Association  he  promot- 
ed interstate  legislation 
against  the  White  Slave 
Trade.  He  was  an 
American  delegate  to  the 
World  Congress  of  li)i;t 
at  London  on  this  evil. 
He  is  a  director  of 
the  Child  Consenation 
Ijeagiie  of  America.  Dr. 
Bell  has  written  many 
articles  and  pamphlets 
on  reform  matters  and  is 
best  known  as  one  of  the 
anthors  of  the  book, 
"War  on  the  White  Slave 
Ti-ade."  which  has  had  a  Dr.  EmMt  a.  seii. 'ss 

sale  of  over  one  million  copies. 

Mr.  George  Mcl.riiughlin,  '6t.  has  been  for  many  years  secre 

tary  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  of  Prisons.     Dr.  J,  D. 

Martin,  '80,  is  the  con-esponding  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 

Metiiodist  Hospital.     Rev.  S.  A.  Dean,  '8il,  is  a  Michigan  Dis- 
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trict  Anti-Saloou  League  superintendent.  Rev.  J.  K.  Shields, 
'95,  was  for  six  years  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Anti- 
Saloon  League  and  since  1913  of  the  New  Jersey  League. 

Miss  Julia  Schoenfeld,  -97,  after  a  course  in  medicine  be- 
came head  resident  of  the  Columbian  Settlement  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Later  in  New  I'^ork  she  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
committee  on  amusements  and  conducted  investigations  of 
commercial  recreations  in  several  cities.  In  1910  she  became 
field  secretary  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  and  in  1914  as  head  resident  she  inaugurated  the 
extensive  work  of  the  Irene  Kaufman  Settlement  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Miss  Schoenfeld  has  written  on  various  sociological 
subjects  and  is  an  inspiring  leader  in  the  new  order  of  social 
betterment. 

Mr.  Ossian  E.  Carr,  '00,  after  gi'aduating  in  engineering 
saw  service  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survev.  Then  he  was  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  a  few  years.  He  held  important  positions 
in  public  works  construction  in  Seattle,  Portland  and  Cincin- 
nati. In  the  latter  city  he  was  associated  with  H.  M.  Waite, 
later  the  city  manager  of  Dayton,  O.  Mr.  Carr  was  called  in 
1914  to  Cadillac,  Mich.,  to  be  its  city  manager.  His  success 
was  so  marked  here,  that  in  1915  he  was  brought  to  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  to  administer  its  municipal  affairs. 

Mr.  George  H.  Lamb,  '85,  is  the  alert  executive  of  the 
Carnegie  Free  Library  and  its  associated  interests  at  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.,  the  first  of  the  foundations  by  Andrew  Carnegie; 
T.  R.  DeWolfe,  '99,  is  secretary  of  the  Civic  T^eague  of  Pitts- 
burgh; C.  K.  Edmonds,  '05,  is  a  reference  librarian  of  the 
New  I'^ork  City  Librarv;  J.  S.  Ekey,  '05,  is  city  manager  of 
Grove  City,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Gleason,  -00,  is  director  of  Wyman's 
School  of  the  Woods,  Munsing,  Mich.;  Albert  C.  Trego,  '09, 
is  manager  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau  of  San 
Francisco;  W.  L.  Chaffee,  '91,  is  chief  examiner  of  accounts 
of  New  York  Citv. 

Miss  Estelle  Rosenbaum,  '03,  is  a  manager  of  the  Hebrew 
Social  Settlement  in  Philadelphia.  Miss  Lettie  Johnston,  '05, 
is  head  resident  of  the  Warner  House,  Baltimore.  .  Miss  Har- 
riet Johnson,  '07,  is  an  official  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
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Baltimore.  Miss  \'era  Bash,  '08,  was  social  secretary  of  l*orts- 
mouth,  N.  H.  in  1913  aud  now  is  with  the  Philadelphia  C.  O. 
S.  Miss  Mabel  Beatty,  '08,  is  instructor  in  the  Deaconess 
Training  School,  Boston.  Miss  Ida  Preston,  '11,  was  executive 
secretary'  of  the  hospital  survey  of  Philadelphia  in  1914.  J.  W. 
Barkley,  '11,  is  supervising  director  of  school  play  grounds  of 
Cleveland,  O.  Leroy  Peterson,  'i:],  is  executive  secretary'  of 
the  police  board  of  the  Cit}-  of  New  York. 

The  following  alumni  are  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
Y'oung  Men's  Christian  Association,  I).  G.  Latshaw,  '95,  as 
international  field  secretary,  T.  I.  Bordwell,  '99,  at  San  Paolo, 
Brazil,  C.  A.  Kichniire,  '00,  secretary  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
Edgar  M.  Hall,  '03,  general  secretary  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
C.  L.  Chase,  '03,  secretary  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  J.  J.  Squier, 
'03,  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  H.  J.  Wieler,  '14,  57th  Street,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Federal  Government  employ  are  these  among  other 
alimini:  T.  B.  Mackey,  '78,  post-oftice  superintendent.  East 
Liverpool,  O. ;  Cai)t.  S.  M.  Decker,  '81,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  M.  Beck,  '85,  I*ost-office  Dpeartment, 
Washington;  A.  E.  Baldwin,  '90,  assistant  chief  of  Comput- 
ing Division,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Suney,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
R.  B.  Derickson,  '95,  assistant  superintendent  U.  S.  Survey; 
C.  A.  Porter,  '97,  is  examiner  of  accounts.  Interstate  Commerce; 
G.  W.  Boulger,  '90,  assistant  postmaster,  Greenville,  Pa.; 
E.  G.  Stackpole,  '90,  assistant  postmaster,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Dr. 
E.  F.  Phillips,  '99,  Bureau  of  Entomolog}',  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
J.  E.  Fitzgerald,  '02,  Division  of  Foreign  Markets,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IN  ENGINEERING 

W.  S.  Twining,  '87,  after  graduation  was  instructor  in 
civil  engineering  in  Allegheny  for  three  years.  He  then,  under 
the  Thompson-Houston  Comjiany,  had  charge  of  the  pioneer 
electric  railwav  construction  in  several  cities.  In  1893  he 
became  assistant  engineer  of  the  People's  Traction  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Traction  in 
1895.  When  the  IMiiladelphia  Bapid  Transit  Company  in 
1902    absorbed    the   old    organization    and    built    the    Market 
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Street  Subway  aud  Elevated,  Mr.  Twiniii":  was  in  charge  of 
the  work.  This  notable  engineering  establishe<l  his  national 
reputation.  From  1010  he  was  consulting  engineer  with  the 
fimi  of  Ford,  Bacon  and  Davis,  of  New  I'ork,  for  five  years, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  IMiiladelphia  by  its  Mayor  to  be  Di- 
rector of  City  Transit,  an  appointment  based  upon  merit  and 
not  upon  politics. 

J.  W.  Silliman,  '80,  has  been  engaged  in  street  railway 
engineering  in  the  Northwest  and  in  Philadelphia..  He  is  now 
assistant  engineer  in  the  Bureau  of  Highways  of  the  JMiblic 
Works  of  Philadelphia.  James  E.  Hood,  '00,  is  superintendent 
of  the  Bedlington  and  Nelson  K.  R.  of  Montana ;  J.  A.  Knox, 
'01,  is  engaged  in  his  profession  in  St.  Louis;  G.  B.  Davis, 
'03,  has  been  employe<l  in  riiiliuahua,  Mexico,  and  A.  M. 
Evans,  '03,  in  the  Montreal  Department  of  Roads,  Canada. 

Paul  Rei singer,  '03,  is  superintendent  of  the  Arizcma  and 
New  Mexico  R.  R.;  Edwin  D.  Reed,  '04,  after  serving  as  en- 
gineer with  the  Scranton  Railway  Company,  became  general 
manager  of  the  Lewiston,  Maine,  system.  Since  1008  he  has 
been  general  sui)erin  ten  dent  of  the  Chattanooga  Railway  and 
Light  Company.  Edwin  V.  Smith,  '04,  is  district  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  with  head- 
quarters at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  A.  W.  Thornton,  '00,  maintains 
an  office  in  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Frank  T.  Darrow,  '07,  began  with  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Lines 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  as  a  rodman  the  month  after  his 
graduation.  He  has  advanced  to  be  the  head  of  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  west  half  of  the  system,  having  5000 
miles  under  his  supervision  as  Chief  Engineer  of  Maintenance 
of  Way.  His  pre-eminence  in  his  profession  was  fixed  by  his 
notable  constniction  of  the  great  bridge  over  the  Missouri  at 
Plattsmouth  in  1013.  Charles  A.  Maclntyre,  '07,  has  betMi  for 
over  ten  years  the  responsible  assistant  engineer  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Company  at  Scottdale,  Pa. 

S.  W.  Curtis,  '07,  is  a  consulting  engineer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Oren  B.  Higley,  '07,  in  Pittsburgh;  Chas.  A.  Stelle, 
'08,  has  seen  important  railroad  service,  having  been  division 
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engineer  of  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  1908-13,  and  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  from  1913,  with  headquarters  at  Bloom- 
ington.  111.;  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  '98,  is  assistant  engineer  of  the 
N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  operating  from  Cleveland;  James  P. 
Prindle,  '98,  is  a  successful  contractor  in  Batavia,  111. 

Clifford  S.  Leet,  '99,  after  a  period  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment, was  made  laud  agent  of  the  Bessemer  and  Lake 
Erie;  B.  I.  Weller,  '99,  is  a  stnictural  engineer  in  Chicago; 
J.  B.  Myers,  '00,  is  the  division  engineer  of  the  B.  &  O.,  of 
the  important  Cumberland  Division ;  J.  W.  Billingsley,  '01,  is 
a  consulting  engineer  in  New  Orleans;  W.  C.  Welker,  '02,  5s 
civil  engineer  for  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Railway  and 
Light  Company,  of  Youngstown,  O. ;  H.  C.  Hopkins,  '02,  has 
his  office  in  Los  Angeles,  and  R.  B.  Stebbins,  '02,  in  Pitts- 
burgh; C.  E.  Douglas,  '01,  is  in  the  Evaluation  Department  of 
the  Bessemer  R.  R.  at  Greenville,  Pa. 

Stuart  W.  Jackson,  '03,  is  division  engineer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Highway  Department;  T.  F.  Lininger,  '03,  is 
city  engineer  of  Conneaut,  O. ;  John  Tordella,  '03,  is  division 
engineer  of  the  B.  &  O.  at  Newark,  O. ;  B.  J.  Randall,  '03,  is 
an  electrical  engineer  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  Conover, 
'04,  follows  his  profession  in  Zanesville,  O.,  and  C.  R.  Hayes, 
'04,  is  employed  in  Dallas,  Texas;  Roy  F.  Shepard,  '04.  is 
civil  engineer  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  of  Home- 
stead, Pa. ;  F.  W.  Strickler,  04,  is  a  supervising  engineer  with 
the  Erie  R.  R. 

W.  A.  Wyun,  '05,  is  head  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Town- 
ship Highways,  Pennsylvania;  F.  II.  Larder,  '05,  is  emploj'ed 
in  Chattanooga;  H.  M.  (^rawford,  '05,  is  superintendent  of 
the  Monongahela  R.  R.,  of  Brownsville,  Pa.;  Fred  Harper,  '05, 
is  city  engineer  of  Butler,  Pa.;  J.  A.  Saunders,  '05,  is  an  elec- 
trical engineer  in  Aurora,  111.;  L.  G.  Gartner,  '06,  is  with  the 
U.  S.  Survey;  W.  B.  Hotson,  '00,  is  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  R.  R.;  .lames  A..  Small,  '06,  is 
assistant  engineer  of  the  New  York  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment. 

Harry  ]Max  Jones,  '06,  after  engineering  work  with  coal 
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companies  in  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania,  is  now  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company,  Denver;  B.  F. 
Miller,  '07,  is  city  engineer  of  Meadville,  Pa.;  Ray  Vosler, 
'07,  was  city  engineer  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  1913-5;  F.  T.  Fish, 
'07,  is  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Philadelphia;  A.  W. 
Donaldson,  '07,  has  an  office  at  Titusville,  Fla.;  J.  M.  Scybolt, 
'07,  is  with  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  Maryland; 
G.  G.  Martin,  '07,  is  supervisor  of  track  of  the  Bessemer  R.  R. ; 
H.  H.  Stanley,  '08,  is  in  the  Pittsburgh  offices  of  the  Hope 
Natural  Gas  Company;  W.  A.  Cappeau,  '08,  is  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh offices  of  the  B.  &  O. ;  C.  S.  Fullertou,  '08,  is  assistant 
county  engineer  at  Painesville,  O. 

J.  M.  Blake,  '08,  is  cliief  engineer  of  the  Erie  Steel  Con- 
struction Company,  Erie,  Pa.;  Robert  Ginn,  '08,  is  on  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Bessemer  R.  R. ;  Francis  Irvine,  '08, 
is  assistant  division  engineer  of  the  B.  &  O.  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. ;  Hugh  Nelson,  '08,  is  civil  engineer  for  tlie  I^ortland 
Bridge  Company,  Oregon;  F.  G.  Smith,  '08,  is  with  the  New 
York  Central;  Ralph  Cole,  '01),  has  an  office  in  Ardmore, 
Okla.;  Ralph  Miller,  '09,  is  with  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  at  Sheridan, 
Wyoming;  G.  H.  Ruhling,  '00,  is  deputy  county  engineer  at 
Tiffin,  O.;  W.  P.  Ball,  '10,  is  topographer  of  the  Valuation 
Division  of  the  C.  H.  &  I).  Ry.;  H.  I).  Hilborn,  '10,  is  the 
bridge  engineer  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q. 
at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Roy  L.  Phillips,  '10,  is  a  member  of  the  consulting  firm 
of  Miller,  '08,  and  Phillips,  Meadville,  Pa. ;  Essex  I^enman, 
'10,  is  with  the  L^nion  Railway,  West  Newton,  Pa.;  R.  W. 
Bricker,  '11,  is  employed  by  the  State  Engineering  Depart- 
ment; B.  W.  David,  '11,  is  an  electrical  engineer  in  Cleveland; 
C.  C.  Grant,  ai,  is  with  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  at  Cin- 
cinnati; N.  R.  Moore,  '11,  is  located  at  Vanderbilt,  Pa.;  C.  R. 
Adsit,  '01,  is  a  supervisor  of  the  Philadelphia  Division  of  the 
B.  &  O. ;  W.  R.  Grant,  '12,  is  assistant  engineer  of  the  De- 
troit Water  Works  Board;  C.  H.  Clarke,  '12,  is  city  engineer 
of  Greenville,  Pa. 
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ALUMNAE 

Mrs.  Louise  McClintock  Kurtz,  '77,  after  teaching  in  the 
Meadville  High  School  and  being  supenisor  of  music  in  the 
Oil  City  Schools,  became  an  efficient  member  of  the  Allegheny 
College  Faculty,  serving  as  preceptress  of  Hulings  Hall  and 
instructor  in  French  and  History,  18tS4-G.  She  was  later  a 
teacher  in  the  Lock  Haven  Normal  School,  Pennsvlvania,  and 
the  Moorhead  Normal  School,  Minnesota.  In  1890  she  was 
marricHl  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Kurtz  and  their  home  is  in  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  Harriett  Linn  Beebe,  '80,  was  the  first  precepti-ess  of 
Hulings  Hall.  In  188:]  she  was  married  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Beebe 
and  went  to  Nanking,  China,  where  her  husband  had  charge 
of  the  mission  hosjiital.  For  twenty  years  Mrs.  Beebe  con- 
ducted Ji  growing  Bible  work  with  the  native  women.  Tlien 
she  i*eturned  to  Me^idville  for  the  education  of  her  daughter's. 
Her  impaired  health  resulted  in  her  death,  July  8,  11)00.  She 
was  a  woman  of  strong  mentality  and  winning  personality. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Douglas  Douglas,  '88,  studied  music  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Munich  after  her  graduation  and  had  a 
notable  success  as  a  singer  and  teacher  of  music  for  a  few 
years.  In  1805  she  was  marricnl  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Douglas,  of  the 
Philadelphia  PrnLic  LnrxiER,  and  lives  at  Landsdowne,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Myrte  Kice  Haynes,  '88,  after  gi-ailuation  was  a  teacher  of 
languages  and  organizer  of  village  libraries  in  Michigan.  She 
was  marrie<l  in  1808  to  Dr.  W.  M.  Havnes  and  lives  in  Mans- 
field,  O. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Miller  Couse,  '01,  taught  Latin  and  Ger- 
man for  three  vears  and  was  married  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Couse,  '80. 

t. 

She  is  now  the  editor  of  the  CLiri'ER-MoxiTOR  of  Brownsville, 
Pa.  Miss  Grace  V.  Henderson,  '02,  of  Pittsburgh,  made  a 
study  of  law,  but  has  not  entered  its  practice.  She  is  also  a 
musical  com])oser  and  active  in  the  literary  and  musical  circles 
of  her  city.  Miss  Ella  Emery,  '0:^»,  is  a  bank  cashier  in  Mill- 
boro.  Pa. 

Miss  Elva  L.  Bascom,  '04,  after  serving  on  the  CiiArxAi- 
QT'Ax  editonal  statf,  became  assistant  State  Librarian  of 
New  York.     From   1008-li^  she  was  editor  of  the   American 
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Library  Association  Book-list.  In  1913  Miss  Basconi  was 
made  chief  of  the  Book  Selection  Department  of  the  Wis- 
consin Libran'  Commission.  She  is  tlie  author  of  *'Librarv 
Work  for  College  Women,"  and  "Nature  Study  Beading  List.'' 
She  was  the  editor  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalogue,  1!)04:-11. 

Mi's.  Millicent  Davis  Dillev,  M)G,  after  graduation  was  pre- 
ceptress of  Dickinson  Seminary  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Y.  W.  C.  A.  In  1900  she  married  Mr.  Arthur 
Dilley  and  resides  at  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y..  Miss  Blanche 
Bascom,  '97,  studied  art  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and 
since  1912  has  been  Director  of  Art  at  Otterbein  College. 
She  is  instmctor  in  craft  work  in  summer  Chautauquas. 

Dr.  M.  Blanche  Best,  '97,  was  instructor  in  j)hysical  cul- 
ture in  Allegheny,  1890-7.  She  studied  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  became  resident  physician  in  the 
Kingsley  House  settlement  of  Pittsburgh.  She  was  also  as- 
sistant physician  of  the  State  Asylum  at  Warren,  I\a.  For 
a  dozen  years  Dr.  Best  has  been  a  successful  practitioner  in 
Meadville,  as  well  as  activelv  connected  with  several  enter- 
prises  for  community  welfare. 

Mrs.  Louise  Bolard  More,  '98,  after  two  yearj^^-  in  Allegheny, 
was  gi'aduated  from  Wellesley  College.  While  engagtHl  as  a 
settlement  worker  in  New  York  City  she  prepared  an  authori- 
tative study  entitled  "Wage-Earners  Budgets."  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1904  to  Mr.  C.  H.  More,  of  Denver,  Col.  Miss  Harriot 
Hassler,  '98,  studied  in  the  Pratt  Librai^v  School  and  was 
later  connected  with  the  John  Crerar  Library  c^f  Chicago  and 
the  Portland,  Oregon,  Library.  She  is  now  supervisor  of 
libraries  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Sabra  Vought,  '9!),  was  librarian  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Tennessee,  1902-12,  and  then  in  the  Ohio  State  Library.  Miss 
Edith  Bowley,  '05,  has  been  librarian  of  Allegheny  College 
since  1907.  Miss  Nora  Giele,  '00,  is  librarian  nt  New  Castle, 
Pa.  Miss  Anna  Tarr,  '09,  is  librarian  at  Clinton.  la.  Miss 
Nelle  Campbell,  '10,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Book  Beview  Digest, 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.    Helen    Hempstead    Furrer,    '00,    took    post-graduate 
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work  iu  Cornell  University  au«i  then  eutere<l  the  Medical 
School  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  she  was  graduated 
with  distinction  iu  1905,  She  practiceil  her  profession  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  was  niarried  in  1!)15  to  Mr.  A,  F.  Purrer. 
Miss  'losephiue  Hull,  '00,  is  supcn'isor  of  nurses  in  Brook- 
lyn, X.  Y.  Mrs.  Myrsi  Willson  Colhim,  '11,  was  gi-aduated  in 
pharmacy  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  is  a  drug- 
gist in  Sharon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Edna  Young  Reed,  '02,  studied  in  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  She  is 
an  evangelist  and  composei-  of  hymns,  also  a  serial  and  short 
story  writer.  She  is  the  author  of  "Holiday  and  Every  Day 
Melodies."  and  "The  Lilierty  Bell.''  She  was  married  in  1910 
to  Rev.  C.  M.  Reed. 

Mrs.  Austa  Dcnsnioro  Sturtevant.  '7(!,  studied  art  in  Xew 
Y'ork  and  in  Paris  with  Collin.  She  i*eceive<l  Honorable  Men- 
tion in  the  Salon  of  IS!*.").  Mrs.  Sturtevant  has  excelletl  aa  a 
portrait  jminter.  Mrs.  Man<l  Kiindebush  Barling.  '87.  studied 
mnsie  in  Paris  and  sang  tUct-e  in  tirand  Opera.  She  was  en- 
gaged for  a  time  in  concert  work  in  New  York.  She  was 
niarrieil  in  I'.IO"  to  \V.  W.  Barling. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
THE   CENTENNIAL   CELEBRATION 


lOOTPflNNIVERSARY 
/ILLEGHENY  COLLEGE 
HISTORICAL  MGEANT 


\  piigeant,  a  conference 
and  a  home  gathering  fea- 
tured the  celebration  of  tha 
one-hundredth  anniversary- 
of  the  founding  of  Allegheny 
College.  The  great  event 
was  early  in  mind.  The  first 
note  of  anticipation  was 
sounded  by  President  Craw- 
ford a  score  of  years  prior. 
The  brilliant  success  of  the 
Centenary  Week  was  possi- 
ble only  because  of  the  long 
preparation.  The  plans  laid 
were  so  ambitious,  so  unique 
_  and  so  minute  that  their 
exact  fulflllment  brought  Al- 
legheny ill  truth  to  the  climax  of  its  fame,  just  as  its  century 
ended. 

Alumni,  Trustees,  Faculty,  students  and  citizens  co-oper- 
ated 80  unreservedly,  that  even  before  the  first  guest  arrived 
upon  the  campus,  it  was  evident  the  actualities  of  the  anni- 
versary would  sui-pass  all  dreams  and  sanguine  desires  for 
the  occasion.  Ample  provision  had  been  made  for  thousands 
of  visitors.  The  college  grounds  were  never  more  attractive 
in  their  diversified  beauty.  Old  Bentley  had  been  given  new 
adornment  from  ancient  tower  to  basement,  and  silhouetted  at 
night  in  lines  of  light  it  shone  far  distant  over  the  valley  to 
Kennedy  Hill  beyond,  a  beacon  to  the  returning  sons  and 
daughters  of  Allegheny. 

What  a  royal  welcome  awaited  them  on  Saturday  night, 
June  19th!    And  they  had  come  many  hundred  strong  for  the 
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opoiiiiig  rece)»li<jii.  They  were  present  from  Iiidiii,  China, 
Mexico  ami  (.'hili,  from  Texas  am)  tlie  Pacific  Slope.  Tlie  pro- 
fessors exli'iHlecl  preetiiifis  in  the  lecture  rooms  and  labora- 
tories. Hulings  Hall,  Cochran  Hall  and  the  fraternirj-  homes 
kept  open  house.  Classmates,  separated  a  quarter,  a  half 
century,  met  again.  The  alumnus  of  187!)  found  a  brother  in 
the  youug  graduate  of  1911.  Reminisceuces  held  full  sway 
until  the  midnight  hour.  Cordiality,  comradeship,  fenent 
loyalty  to  the  old  college,  warm  felicitations  on  its  striking 
progress  abounded.    It  was  an  ideal  hoinecoining. 

The  Habbath,  moniing  and  night,  was  given  in  the  familiar 
Stone  Church  to  the  consideration  of  the  Christian  college. 


The  »cntiuiciit  of  the  ancient  seal  of  Allegheny  expressed  the 
religious  purpose  of  the  founders,  "To  your  faith  virtue,  and  to 
your  virtue  knowledge,"  Bishop  V,'.  F.  McDowell  preacheG 
the  anniversary  semion  on  the  theme.  "The  place  of  Christ  in 
the  Christian  College".  It  was  an  enheartening  message  of 
faith  to  the  one  hundred  and  three  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  who  held  the  seats  of  honor.  At  night  Dr.  Thomas 
Nicholson,  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education,  and  Presi- 
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(lent  Henry  Chnrchill  King,  of  Oberlin  College,  discussed  with 
much  power  the  influence  of  the  Cliristian  college  upon  men, 
movements  and  the  making  of  America. 

The  afternoon  of  this  anniversary  dav  was  marked  bv  a 
rally  of  the  missionaries  of  Allegheny.  Bishop  Burt,  as  pre- 
siding officer,  brought  of  his  rich  experiences  in  European 
fields.  Bishops  Oldham  and  Thoburn  for  India,  Rev.  George 
S.  Miner  for  China  and  Miss  Laura  Temple  for  Mexico  gave 
reports  of  conditions  in  the  lands  where  more  than  two  score 
alumni  of  the  college  have  labored  with  distinction. 

The  chief  histonc  incident  of  the  entire  week  came  at  dusk 
Sabbath  at  the  precise  time  of  "early  candle  lighting",  June 
20,  1815,  when  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Log  Court  House  on  the 
Diamond,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Adrian  W.  McCoy,  the 
foundation  meeting  of  Allegheny  College  was  commemorated. 
Many  descendants  of  the  gentlemen  who  organized  the  institu- 
tion a  century  before  were  present.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Mr.  John  E.  Reynolds,  Mayor  of  Meadville,  the  grandson  of 
Mr.  John  Reynolds,  the  secretary  of  the  initial  June  gathering, 
and  by  Mr.  Hugh  C.  Lord,  of  Erie,  grandson  of  Samuel  Lord, 
Esq.,  Trustee  and  donor  of  the  original  campus  of  five  acres. 
Mr.  Reynolds  portrayed  vividly  the  community  entei*prise  of 
early  Meadville  in  business,  literature,  religion  and  educa- 
tion. The  village  of  1815  was  made  to  live  again  as  its  several 
citizens  were  marshalled  with  accurate  historic  touch.    After 

the  narration  of  tlie  court  house  meeting,  a  gracious  tribute 

• 

was  paid  to  the  college  which  has  now  become  the  fulfillment 
of  the  dream  of  Timothv  Alden. 

In  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lord  the  log  court  house  was  used 
as  typical  of  American  origins  and  the  fitting  cradle  of  the 
institution,  whose  mission  has  been  to  lead  to  a  tnier  concep- 
tion of  national  ideals  and  duties  of  citizenship.  He  said  in 
conclusion : 

"We  are  here,  voicinjz;  our  appreciation,  our  obligation  and  our  ven- 
eration of  the  men  of  the  foundation  meeting.  We  are  here  in  the 
afterglow  of  the  passing  century,  in  the  reflection  of  the  achievement 
of  a  glorious  past,  restful  in  the  sense  of  work  well  done,  trusting  that 
in  God's  providence  we  may  at  such  a  time  amid  these  surroundings 
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and   these   memories    receive    from    the    spirit   of   the    founders    their 
optimism,  their  willingness  and  their  will  to  do." 

Of  the  days  that  followed  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was 
the  busiest  and  which  was  the  best.  Each  twenty-four  hours 
commanded  rapt,  absorbing  interest.  The  program  of  the  en- 
tire celebration  was  surpassingly  rich  in  its  varied,  excellent 
features,  while  it  was  extraordiary  in  the  number  of  eminent 
persons  who  lent  their  services  to  the  anniversary  exercises. 
Every  day  was  alumni  day,  but  Monday  was  the  special  time 
for  reunions.  The  Centennial  Class  of  1915  became  alumni  of 
the  college  in  the  morning,  the  address  to  the  graduates  being 
made  by  Chancellor  S.  B.  McCormick,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  class  breakfasts  came  at  twelve  o'clock.  Eighteen  sev- 
enty-five met  with  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hempstead,  1880  with  Hon.  A.  L. 
Bates,  1884  went  to  the  Country  Club  and  1890  to  Saegertown, 
while  1885,  1891, 1892  and  1893  were  at  the  various  city  church 
parlors.  The  classes  of  '97,  '98,  '99  and  00  inaugurated  a  new 
feature  in  being  served  as  a  "college  generation"  group  on  the 
campus.  This  plan  of  reunion  will  likely  be  largely  adopted 
in  coming  Junes.  From  1901  to  1915,  all  the  classes  held 
successful  gatherings,  1911  making  the  largest  proportional 
showing.  A  great  tent  had  been  pitched  in  the  rear  of  Bentley 
and  here  one  thousand  joined  in  the  alumni  banquet  at  night. 

The  supreme  jollity  of  the  Centenary  broke  loose  on  that 
occasion.  It  was  the  most  stirring  exhibition  of  Alleghent 
spirit  and  loyalty  that  the  college  ever  knew.  It  was  the  one 
time  of  the  week  when  all  the  students  of  other  days  could  be 
located  as  the  class  numerals  on  the  tables  indicated  their 
presence.  No  opening  was  allowed  for  speeches.  The  cheer- 
ing became  continuous  before  the  menu  was  concluded.  The 
parade  of  the  classes  about  the  tent  raised  enthusiasm  to  a 
fever  heat,  1915, 1911  with  its  brass  band,  1901  with  Dr.  Robert 
Brown  leading,  1890  and  many  others  engaging.  When  the 
banqueters  emerged,  the  campus  was  transformed  into  a  fairy 
land.  A  myriad  of  Japanese  lanterns  danced  in  the  breeze 
along  ever}'  walk  and  in  all  the  nooks  and  corners.  Bentley 
Hall  flamed  in  electric  brilliance  and  the  great  throng  of  visit- 
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or»,  ritizeiis  hikI  stiideiils  jtiisseil  under  tlie  arrli  of  welcome 
above  Kiiter  Hall  to  Moutfioiiiprv  Fielil.  Hore  a  tlirilliug, 
Thiiinieroiis  <Iis])lii.v  of  tiroworks  (■I()sik1  tlie  spci'tjuiilai-  jiihiJee 
feiitmi's  of  the  hi(j  Alntiiiii  I»ay. 

But  otliei"  iiotalilc  (■xcrcises  liail  cronOeil  the  hours  of  this 
uinaziup;  Moii<hiy.  Foi-il  iMciiiorial  Chapel  loiij;  hefora  t»'0 
o'olock  foiild  contain  hut  a  fraction  of  the  iniiltitiide  eager  to 
liear  the  addresses  of  tlie  distinguished  alumni  who  ijave  the 
.Ihiia  Mater  program.  The  fonr  abh;  messages  coitstitnte 
abiding  i-ontriliutionH  to  the  history  of  Allegheny  and  their 
hynijtathetio  interi>retati<m  of  ils  ideals  and  itw  aehievemeiits 
set  a  standard  for  all  siibse<nieiit  (i))praisenient  of  the  college. 
Tlic  historical  jiddi-ess  was  made  by  l>r.  Ida  M.  Tarliell,  '80. 

THK  HISTORICAL  ADDRICSS 
"Th«  most  sienirkant  and  iDspirinE  fact  in  the  recent  life  of  Alle- 
gheny ColleRe  is  the  unfolding  of  her  iiistory.  To  hundreds  of  her 
sons  and  daughters  it  has  become  as  a  discovery  thai  she  could  be  said 
to  have  a  history.  What  has  the  college  been  in  our  minds  that  (his 
is  truer  A  group  of  men  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  we  gladly  acknow- 
ledge— a  group  of  college  mates  scattered  and  rarely  seen — a  few 
clear  cut  reminiscences,  grave  or  gay — something  personal,  very  dear, 
yet  shadowy — her  benefits  believed  in,  yet  hard  to  analyze.  She  was 
our  college,  that  was  enough. 
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That  she  was  also  an  institution  born  of  the  same  enthusiasm,  the 
same  faith  and  daring  as  had  settled  this  country  and  given  it  its 
declaration  of  principles  and  its  form  of  government — that  she  was 
even  known  to  many  of  those  whom  we  call  the  Fathers  and  had 
received  from  them  material  support — this  we  had  never  realized. 

No  more  fully  had  we  realized  what  it  cost  her  in  courage,  in 
patience  and  in  effort  to  live  through  a  hundred  years  without  viola- 
lion  of  the  principles  on  which  she  was  founded  and  without  closing 
her  mind  to  the  fresh  calls  of  the  succeeding  generations.  This  our 
old  college  has  done.     Her  history  is  the  story  of  this  achievement. 

If  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  distinguished  scholar  and  enthusiastic 
pleader  as  he  was,  had  not  already  done  a  good  two  months*  work  in 
the  village  of  Mead,  he  would  certainly  not  have  been  able  to  have 
persuaded  the  gentlemen  he  met  June  20th.  181 5,  in  the  log  court  house 
to  commit  themselves  to  so  daring  an  adventure  as  they  undertook. 
But  why  did  they  promise  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  seminary  devoted 
to  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  a  community  of  but  four  score 
families,  remote  from  cities?  If  it  had  been  a  grist  mill,  a  stage  line 
to  Buffalo  or  Pittsburgh  that  Timothy  Alden  had  proposed,  we  could 
have  readily  understood  it,  but  a  college! 

They  committed  themselves  to  the  project,  which  looks  to  the 
practical  mind  of  today  so  chimerical,  not  merely  because  the  founder 
came  to  them  filled  with  his  zeal  for  'religion,  literature  and  science*. 
They  like  him  had  pioneer  blood  in  their  veins  and  had  tasted  of  the 
hardships  as  well  as  the  rewards  of  the  pioneer.  When  he  told  them 
that  the  land  they  occupied  was  destined  to  be  overspread  with  as  many 
inhabitants  as  any  interior  section,  they  warmed  to  his  enthusiasm. 
They  had  been  trained  to  believe  as  he  had  that  the  future  of  the 
United  States  depended  not  on  wealth  or  armies,  but  on  'knowledge, 
virtue  and  religion'.  These  were  not  words  to  them  any  more  than  to 
Timothy  Alden.     They  were  facts. 

These  men  of  Meadville  knew  nothing  could  preserve  the  Republic 
but  a  continued  belief  in  the  ideas  upon  which  it  had  been  founded. 
Ihese  must  be  kept  alive  and  working.  Let  them  become  mere  tradi- 
tional phrases,  formulae  repeated  but  not  followed  in  deeds  and  in 
spirit,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  return  to  kings  and  emperors 
and  militarism.  It  was  because  the  early  Meads  and  Reynoldses  and  Dicks 
and  Farrelleys  and  Huidekopers  and  Morrisons  believed  this  that  they 
joined  Timothy  Alden  and  gavvj  him  the  support  they  did — a  support 
without  which  it  should  never  be  forgotten  there  never  could  have  been 
an  Allegheny  College. 

The  campaign  in  the  interests  of  the  college  which  followed  was 
unique  in  methods  redolent  of  the  times,  and  yet  as  aggressive  as  that 
ot  the  most  modern  college  president.  There  was  little  money  to  be 
had  from  the  East,  but  the  one  thing  that  could  be  given  was  books. 
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They  were  a  more  inspiring  symbol,  a  more  convincing  proof  of  sta- 
bility than  ever  money  would  have  been.  It  was  a  day  when  books 
were  still  so  rare  that  they  were  treasured  and  read.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  overestimate  the  shrewdness  with  which  Timothy  Alden 
used  the  library  so  marvelously  brought  together  to  build  on.  With  a 
boldness  which  seems  foolhardy  today  as  we  look  back,  the  Trustees 
supported  him  in  beginning  the  structure  which  has  always  been  the 
pride  of  the  college,  Bentley  Hall.  It  was  Bentley's  books  which  gave  it 
its  name. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  and  a  half  of  its  life  the  new  institu- 
tion had  a  handsome  reputation  in  the  East.  But  in  the  town  of  Mead 
there  was  another  story.  Alden  had  done  the  impossible  in  erecting  a 
building,  but  the  college  was  little  less  than  the  shell  of  a  dream.  It 
had  no  teacher  save  the  president,  no  funds,  no  students.  What  did  it 
profit,  this  sacrifice,  this  begging  at  the  doors  of  the  State  Treasury, 
this  besieKinK  of  the  learned  and  the  rich  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  if  there 
were  no  young  men  who  wanted  a  college? 

Reluctantly  and  slowly  the  situation  was  forced  on  Timothy  Alden. 
He  had  to  admit  that  he  had  done  all  he  could.  The  time  had  come 
as  it  does  so  often  in  the  careers  of  men  of  prophetic  ideals  and  com- 
pelling enthusiasms  when  their  zeal  and  words  lose  their  contagious 
powers.  After  the  dignified  letter  of  resignation,  he  left  Meadville  in 
1831.  It  was  seventy-seven  years  before  he  came  back;  then  it  was  to 
the  cemetery  on  the  hill.  It  was  fitting  that  he  should  have  been 
brought  back  with  honors  and  every  effort  made  to  impress  the  college 
with  his  relation  to  it.  In  my  time  Timothy  Alden  was  a  name  and  a 
date,  nothing  more.  Today  we  know  we  are  here  because  of  his  belief 
that  this  Government  under  Almighty  God  depends  upon  'knowledge, 
virtue  and  religion*  and  he  for  his  part  was  willing  to  give  up  his  life 
that  more  men  should  be  taught  their  value. 

An  active  religious  body  of  Western  Pennsylvania  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  melancholy  building  on  the  hill  in  183  3.  The  Pittsburgh 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  wanted  a  college.  Here 
was  a  plant  of  line  tradition  going  to  seed.  The  fact  that  the  Confer- 
ence took  Allegheny  under  its  patronage,  though  important  in  the 
history  of  the  college,  is  of  less  moment  than  the  terms  of  arrange- 
ment. The  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  liberal  principles  of  the  original 
charter  were  to  be  scrupulously  observed.  Nothing  sectarian  would 
be  introduced. 

The  idea  of  the  function  of  a  college  held  by  these  earlv  Metho- 
dists is  worthy  in  spirit  and  in  form  of  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful 
man  and  woman  today  when  the  world  is  engaged  in  the  barbarous 
struggle  over  an  ideal  of  culture.  The  prospectus  thus  set  forth  the 
aims,  'the  forming  of  the  mind  and  intellectual  character  of  the  stu- 
dents for  individual  happiness  and  respectability  and  for  usefulness  in 
the  world;  to  unite  with  a  highly  cultivated  and  manly  understanding  a 
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benevolent,  enterprising  and  energetic  character'.  Nothing  in  this 
about  earning  your  living,  training  for  arms,  industry  or  agriculture. 
Understanding,  character,  service,  such  were  the  objects  of  education 
in  the  mind  of  the  new  denominational  management  of  1833. 

The  campaign  to  raise  funds  and  gather  students  which  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference  began  and  with  the  Erie  Conference  continued  to 
our  day  was  erticient,  stimulating  and  infinitely  picturesque.  Agents 
went  at  least  once  in  each  year  to  awaken  every  congregation  in  the 
territory  to  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  of  Allegheny.  The 
visit  to  the  church  was  always  announced  beforehand.  *0n  next  Sun- 
day the  agent  of  the  Allegheny  College  will  occupy  this  pulpit,  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  this  institution  to  your  support.' 

We  all  came  to  know  the  announcement,  even  the  sermon  by 
heart,  its  eloquent  plea  for  education,  its  no  less  eloquent  prayer  for 
help.  They  repeated  it  Sunday  after  Sunday,  but  it  seemed  always  to 
flame  with  belief.  It  would  have  been  a  dull  man  who  could  have 
stood  before  those  small  congregations  of  honest  eyed  men  and  women, 
intent  on  godliness  and  the  preservation  of  democracy,  who  could  have 
looked  at  those  eager  faces  of  youngsters,  and  not  been  moved.  The 
agents  fired  the  boys  and  the  girls  with  a  determination  to  know.  They 
made  an  education  seem  possible  as  well  as  desirable. 

Children  went  home  to  the  fireside  to  say,  'I'm  going  to  college.  I 
can.  He  says  you  can  work  your  way  through'.  Parents  went  home 
with  the  purpose  to  save  for  a  scholarship.  Twenty-five,  fifty  dollars 
was  a  big  sum  in  those  days,  but  hundreds  found  it.  The  scholarship 
was  an  educuation  in  itself,  keeping  alive  ideals  and  hopes,  connecting 
families  with  the  world  of  learning.  My  mother  as  a  child  heard  the 
praises  and  the  possibilities  of  Allegheny  and  became  an  eager  advocate 
for  her  brother  to  go  to  college.  Girls  were  not  as  yet  bidden.  Years 
later  her  daughter  listened  to  the  same  message.  How  much  of  her 
desire  to  have  an  education  was  due  to  this  address  of  the  agent  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say,  but  that  it  helped  it  is  certain. 

By  these  means  gradually  Timothy  Alden's  college  became  a  real 
and  living  factor  in  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  young  and  old.  The 
college  was  brought  into  the  closest  relations  with  the  thought  of  the 
people  of  the  territory  through  the  Methodist  Conferences.  If  agent, 
president  and  professor  fanned  the  passion  for  knowledge,  the  people 
in  turn  prevented  the  college  from  settling  into  scholastic  habits  of 
thought.  Quickening  radical  ideas  of  the  times  were  flowing  freely  in 
this  particuluar  area  of  the  nation.  The  patronizing  territory  of  Alle- 
gheny College  lay  between  two  of  the  most  radical  centers  in  the 
United  States  of  the  Forties  and  Fifties.  To  the  northeast  lav  the 
magnetic  circle  about  Rochester  of  Channing,  Gerrit  Smith,  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  other  great  radicals;  to  the  west  was  Oberlin  College  and 
the  group  of  the  Western  Reserve. 
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Two  great  questions  agitated  these  sections,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  rights  of  women.  The  first,  much  as  it  disturbed  college  activi- 
ties when  war  came,  was  not  the  one  to  affect  the  structure  of  Alle- 
gheny. It  was  the  matter  of  the  rights  of  women  which  finally  forced 
itself  upon  the  governing  body  of  the  college.  In  the  year  Methodist 
patronage  was  extended  to  Allegheny,  Oberlin  College  opened  its  doors 
with  this  purpose,  'the  elevation  of  female  character  by  bringing  within 
the  reach  of  the  misjudged  sex  all  the  instruction  and  privileges  which 
have  hitherto  unreasonably  distinguished  the  leading  sex.*  How  the 
Western  Reserve  and  the  Holland  Land  Grant  must  have  been  disturbed 
at  times  by  these  ideas!  Into  the  territory,  too,  came  the  New  York 
Tribune  with  its  brilliant  pleas  for  every  human  cause  and  for  Woman's 
Rights. 

How  often  must  the  query  have  come  to  the  Allegheny  officials, 
'Why  not  give  the  girls  a  chance?'  And  the  eyes  of  many  a  girl  wore 
a  puzzled  look  as  to  why  the  doors  were  closed  for  her  to  the  educa- 
tion so  constantly  praised.  *  *  *  In  June,  1870,  women  were  admitted, 
iind  she  won  her  first  diploma  in  1873.  The  college  had  chosen  its 
part  with  the  new  world  not  without  misgivings.  Only  those  who  saw 
those  early  days  can  realize  what  strong  alterations  and  sacrifice  that 
feminine  invasion  involved.  But  the  admission  of  women  was  coinci- 
dent with  a  new  period  of  growth  for  the  college.  A  radical  change  is 
always  stimulating.     It  compels  the  consideration  of  new  ideas. 

The  coming  of  women  forced  Allegheny  College  into  action.  She 
must  take  care  of  them.  She  began  to  think  of  new  buildings  and  new 
ways.  It  was  the  first  step  in  the  splendid  later  growth,  for  having 
started  to  stretch  herself,  to  face  new  demands,  she  began  to  feel  the 
thrills  of  accomplishment.  Fortunate  indeed  for  her  that  in  these 
years  the  one  in  leadership  has  sympathized  with  the  ambitions  aroused 
in  the  Seventies.  The  work  carried  on  here  in  recent  decades  and  in 
the  last  score  of  years  with  especial  success  by  President  Crawford  has 
done  Allegheny  a  service  like  to  that  Timothy  Alden  rendered  with  his 
prophetic  and  inspiring  plans  and  appeals.  It  has  spread  knowledge  of 
the  college  where  she  was  unknown.  Where  she  had  one  friend  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  now  she  has  twenty.  The  Hill  gives  substantial  proofs 
of  the  new  equipment  of  the  college  for  a  larger  efficiency.  It  is  quite 
possible  we  are  too  near  this  achievement  to  properly  estimate  it  and 
the  Second  Centennial  alone  will  bring  its  adequate  appreciation. 

The  future  may  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  fidelity  of  the  past. 
Allegheny  has  grown  without  sacrifice  of  the  fundamental  ideas  which 
put  the  breath  of  life  into  her  and  to  which  she  held  true  in  the  early 
struggles.  Freedom  of  thought  and  the  development  of  understanding 
and  character  for  the  purpose  of  service  have  been  her  ideals  through 
the  century.  At  the  same  time  the  college  has  never  lost  touch  with 
the  times.      It  sent  its  sons   marching  to  war  to  preserve  the  Union. 
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It  opened  its  doors  to  women.  It  dared  teach  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion when  it  was  an  idea  almost  as  much  feared  as  a  woman  in  the 
ministry.  These  are  the  springs  of  life,  of  growth,  of  usefulness.  So 
long  as  they  are  guarded,  Allegheny  will  remain  and  expand." 

Jiid^e  .lohn  J.  lleiHleison,  vice-president  of  the  Boanl  of 
TrustiH*s,  siM)ke  as  its  representative,  lie  said  that  while  it 
liad  been  a  <;;n»at  task  to  IniiM  the  eolle<je  throujjh  the  century, 
it  was  also  an  eipially  arduous  labor  to  jrovern  it  wisely  and 
well.  It  was  llie  main  function  of  the  Trustees  1o  select  a 
strong  and  efficient  Faculty.  The  lonjij  succession  of  alumni 
bore  j^rateful  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  men  who  had  left 
an  enduring  impression  upon  their  plastic  lives. 

These  teachers  had  Ikhmi  yei'sed  in  more  than  the  learninj:ij 
of  books.  The  secret  of  the  potency  of  their  influence  lay  in 
their  personality.  Thei*e  is  danger  that  modem  education 
may  become  a  matter  of  technical  training  alone.  The'  high 
purpose  of  the  college  must  ever  be  to  make  manhood.  The 
Allegheny  of  the  future  will  be  true  to  its  original  aim  and  its 
great  opportunity,  if  it  be  content  to  remain  a  first-class  col- 
lege devote<l  to  the  development  of  scholarship  and  the  forma- 
tion of  character. 

Dr.  (Charles  Bayard  Mitchell,  '79,  pastor  of  the  St.  James 
Methodist  E))iscopal  Church,  of  Chicago,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
alumni.    He  snid  in  part: 

"Has  it  paid  to  keep  this  college  running  for  one  hundred  years? 
The  justification  is  found  in  its  alumni.  But  my  purpose  today  is  to 
express  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  old  Allegheny.  The  aggregate 
of  information  gained  here  is  the  least  for  which  we  give  thanks. 
There  as  the  ability  to  think  accurately  and  to  reason  logically,  the 
raising  the  standard  of  human  friendships,  the  introduction  to  a  vaster 
world  in  which  to  live,  the  admission  into  the  charmed  circle  of 
culture  and  scholarship,  in  fine,  the  preparation  of  men  and  women 
for  that  sort  of  leadership  in  all  high  and  noble  adventures  which  are 
employed  for  the  redemption  and  elevation  of  the  race. 

We  here  learned  the  value  of  the  related  life.  The  value  of  life 
depends  upon  its  articulations.  The  student  who  later  makes  a  suc- 
cess must  master  the  art  of  human  approach.  His  influence  and  place 
will  also  depend  upon  his  relation  to  some  great  and  worthy  enter- 
prise. The  alumni  of  Allegheny  who  have  joined  themselves  to  big 
things  have  grown  large  by  the  very  contact.     We  are  indebted  to  this 
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Christian  college  for  teaching  us  that  all  things  not  inherently  evil  in 
themselves  should  be  restored  to  spiritual  ends  and  uses.  We  learned 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophies.  There  is  a 
true  mastery  of  living,  inspired  by  the  Divine  Teacher,  who  hath  given 
us  freely  all  things  to  enjoy. 

Here  in  the  Christian  college  we  were  taught  the  true  conception 
of  the  religious  life,  that  it  tends  to  increase  and  not  to  restraint. 
The  essential  thing  of  life  is  its  regulating  motive.  Each  age  must 
apprehend  eternal  truth  in  new  and  vital  ways.  The  Christian  college 
taught  us  that  the  imperative  need  is  not  a  gospel  of  defense,  but  a 
gospel  in  motion,  in  masterful  touch  with  all  human  achievement  and 
activity.  The  suprem.e  function  of  the  college  is  not  to  ;rain  the 
mind,  but  to  give  to  existence  the  highest  motive.  The  vast  war  of 
today  proves  that  this  world  needs  to  feel  the  grip  of  a  mighty  moral 
passion.  Old  Allegheny  has  been  ever  teaching  her  children  that  life, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  love,  will  always  and  everywhere  be  safe, 
strong  and  helpful.     It  will  have  dominion." 

I*r<)fessor  W.  A.  Elliott,  '80,  representing  the  Faculty,  took 
the  theme  of  the  Teacher's  Task.  He  said  that  while  in  educa- 
tion the  demand,  the  [)rocesses  and  the  material  are  different 
from  those  of  former  college  generations,  the  work  to  be  done 
by  the  teacher  was  much  the  same.  It  is  his  task  to  prepare 
the  student  for  efficient  living. 

"The  college  cannot  give  an  infallible  equipment  to  a  youth  for 
the  material  activities  of  adult  years.  It  can  impart  a  sensitiveness  to 
beauty,  a  loyalty  to  truth,  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  a 
passion  for  humanity  that  shall  be  a  resource  for  himself  and  a  spring 
of  blessing  for  others  all  his  days.  We  are  proud  today  as  we  scan 
the  long  list  of  men  and  women  who  have  made  our  Mother*s  name 
known  around  the  globe.  We  applaud  them  as  they  stand  on  the 
peaks  of  eminence  in  literature,  in  pulpit,  on  the  bench^  and  in  the 
busy  marts  of  commerce.  But  they  are  and  must  be  the  exceptional 
few.  The  humbler  masses  of  Allegheny's  children  who  with  the  high 
heroism  of  low  estate  are  carrying  light  and  courage  to  their  own 
little  communities,  these  are  the  college's  choice  possessions,  its  pride 
and  its  justification." 

The  affection  of  several  groups  of  alumni  for  their  alma 
viater  and  those  associated  with  it  in  various  capacities  took 
expression  during  the  Centennial  in  the  placing  of  four  me- 
morial tablets  in  Bentley  Ilall.  These  were  unveiled  with 
appropriate  ceremony,  first  the  graduating  class  of  1015  pre- 
senting a  tablet,  bearing  the  names  of  seventy-five  founders. 
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The  class  of  1S!);J  liatl  iirepape<)  a  portrait  etching  in  brouze 
of  Presirleiit  I).  IL  Wheeler  and  set  it  in  tlie  cmler  wall  of 
the  east  portico  of  Beiitley.     The  sentiment  of  the  donors  was 
thns  expressed  li,v  Professor  B.  A.  Heydrick  of  New  York: 


"We  come 

scholar  of   no  [ 
(aught    Econon 


;  today  to  do  honor  to  one  who  has  i  Ihree.fold 
rence.  Dr.  Wheeler  was  first  a  scholar,  and  a 
w  type.  He  taught  Greek  because  he  loved  it;  he 
and    Polilicnl    Science,    subjects    confined    Ihen    to 


universities  largely;  he  taught  Literature  as  one  who  led  us  into 
pleasant  pastures.  A  scholar  himself,  he  sought  for  scholarship  i:) 
selecting  his  Faculty,  getting  men  specially  trained.  He  wsi  not  only 
a  scholar,  but  a  teacher  of  rare  power.  To  him  might  well  be  applied 
the  praise  that  Chaucer  long  ago  gave  the  student  of  Oxford:  'Gladly 
would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach'. 
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But  mere  scholarship  counts  for  little  in  human  worth.  I  like  to 
think  of  Dr.  Wheeler  as  one  who  was  always  a  gentleman.  A  fine  cour- 
tesy, a  native  fineness  of  nature,  a  dignity  that  ennobled  even  com- 
mon acts,  was  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  In  his  dealings  with 
the  students  he  was  always  frank,  always  fair,  and  always  kind.  He 
gave  a  great  deal  of  liberty.  Somehow  we  heard  very  little  of  rules; 
he  seemed  to  place  the  fullest  confidence  in  us.  And  so  we  pay 
tribute  today  to  one  who  bore  unsullied  the  grand  old  name  of  gentle- 
man. 

There  is  a  third  aspi;ct  of  his  character  that  is  indicated  by  the 
inscription  on  this  tablet.  We  admire  him  as  a  scholar,  we  loved  him  as 
a  gentleman,  and  we  revere  him  as  a  Christian.  His  appearance  as 
preacher  in  any  of  the  churches  drew  many  of  the  student  body  to 
hear  him.  We  felt  that  he  was  one  upon  whose  path  a  great  light 
shone  and  were  fain  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  even  as  he  followed 
the  Master. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  for  ten  years  he  was  a  potent 
force  in  moulding  young  manhood  and  womanhood  at  Alleghfny  Col- 
lege, we  have  placed  here  this  tablet  bearing  his  image  in  deathless 
bronze.  To  us  who  knew  him.  no  outward  sign  is  necessary  to  keep 
bis  memory  forever  in  our  hearts.  But  we  wish  that  those  who  come 
after  us  may  know  that  in  these  halls  a  great  spirit  once  dwelt.  It 
was  the  privilege  of  the  class  of  1893  to  be  the  last  to  graduate  under 
Dr.  Wheeler's  presidency;  it  seemed  fitting  therefore  that  we  should 
pay  this  tribute  to  the  man  we  all  delight  to  honor,  presenting  this 
tablet  as  a  sacred  trust  to  commemorate  the  best  loved  president  of 
Allegheny  College." 

In  belialf  of  the  Trustees,  Mr.  J.  P.  Colter  accepted  the 
gift  in  fitly  chosen  words,  thanking  the  chiss  of  1898,  for  its 
affectionate  service  upon  the  one  hundredth  aniversary  in 
calling  attention  to  the  debt  the  college  owed  to  President 
Wheeler. 

A  memorial  to  \Villiam  McKinlev,  formerly  a  student,  was 

placed  upon  the  wall  of  the  stairway  leading  to  the  former 

society  halls.    A  hundred  students  on  Sei)t.  25,  ISOO,  had  made 

a  pilgrimage  to  the  Canton  liome  of  the  nominee  for  the  T^resi- 

dencv  of  the  Ignited  States.    Bv  the  energy  and  lovaltv  of  Mr. 

Don  M.  Larrabee  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  this  college  company 

ha<l  the  tablet  prepared.     Tn   his  presentation   remarks,  Mr. 

Larrabee  said  in  part: 

*This  tablet  is  unique  among  college  memorials  in  that  it  expresses 
not  what  the  alumni  say  of  William  McKinley,  but  what  the  martyred 
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Presidenl  said  of  his  Stu- 
dent days  of  AIleKheny, 
Wtiile  any  of  the  classes  in 
college  at  the  time  of  his 
presidency  of  the  nation 
would  be  proud  to  present 
this  token  of  honor  to  a 
former  student,  it  was 
strongly  felt  that  this  priv- 
ilege should  be  reserved 
for  those  who  grasped  his 
hand  at  Canton  on  the 
September  day  and  heard 
his  praise  of  the  college. 

We  trust  that  this  tablet 
will  remind  the  coming 
generations  of  students 
that  a  strong,  clean  man 
like  McKinley  once  at- 
tended classes  in  these 
halls  and  gained  some  of 
the  moral  and  mental 
power  that  served  him  so 
well  during  his  distinguished  career,  William  McKinley  was  a  man  who 
combined  greatness  with  gentleness.  He  is  so  well  beloved  by  the 
American  people  that  on  the  anniversary  of  his  natal  day  multitudes 
wear  a  carnation  in  his  memory.  Would  it  not  be  tilting  here  in  this 
college  that  every  student  and  member  of  the  Faculty  put  on  the 
favorite  tlower  of  Allegheny's  illustrious  son?" 

In  l>elia1f  of  the  Tnisfoos,  I'rfsident  F.  A.  Arter  of  the 
BoanI,  a  nrjuhiate  of  tlie  civil  war  periwi.  acknowleiigeil  the 
0tt  of  the  iiieinorial,  pxpreM«ing  his  jiersonal  admiration  for 
McKliiIey  as  one  of  the  be.«t  statesmen  of  modern  times. 

The  ainmni  of  tlie  enfrint'epinji  classes  as  an  expression 
of  their  alTection  for  the  late  I'l-ofessor  r>iitton  placed  an 
attfactive  tal>l<'t  in  tlie  central  corridor  of  Beiitley,  nesir  the 
entrance  of  tlie  class  roinii  he  occiipiol  for  many  yciirs.  At 
ils  iiiiveiliiif:,  Mr.  Arthnr  W.  Tluniijison,  '97.  vice-i)resi<leiit  of 
the  Haltinioiv  anil  Ohio  Itailroad.  thus  spoke: 

Mr.  President,  honorable  trustees,  and  fellow  alumni; 

We  are  gathered  today  in  performance  of  a  grateful  duly  to  pay 
deserved  homage  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man,  the  late  Professor 
William    Tenney    Dutton.      Twenty-four    years   of   his    useful    life    were 


\Ut  Tablet 
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passed  as  an  instructor 
within  the  walls  of  this 
institution,  years  replete 
with  human  sympathy  and 
understanding,  filled  with 
devotion  to  duty,  sweet- 
ened and  chastened  hy 
acts  of  self-abnegation,  and 
rounded  out  and  mellowed 
by  a  love  for  his  fellow- 
man  that  was  holy,  and  a 
beautiful,  trusting  faith  in 
the  wisdom,  care  and 
mercy  of  God,  the  Great 
Teacher  of  the  Universe. 
We,  alumni  of  the  engi- 
neering classes  of  old  Alle- 
gheny College,  in  present- 
ing to  its  president  and 
trustees,  this  tablet  com- 
memorative of  professor 
Dutton,  feel  that  they  re- 
aliie,  with  us,  that  neither 
bronze  nor  stone  are  requi- 
site to  enduring  remem- 
brance in  their  and  our 
minds  of  the  rare  qualities  '' 

of  head  and  heart  which  made  him  s 
butes  were  to  us  a  refuge  in  stress  and  storm,  affording  comfort  and 
encouragement  in  the  battle  of  life  and  they  are  forever  engraven  upon 
the  tablets  of  our  memory. 

While  this  piece  of  bronze  is  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  reverent  aflfeclion  for  the  memory  of  Professor  Dutton,  it  will 
serve  notice  upon  the  passing  visitor  and  upon  posterity  that  here  was 
a  man  distinguished  among  a  college  faculty,  all  ranking  high  among 
educators,  a  man  regarded  with  veneration  by  his  fellowmen,  whose 
pupils  adopted  this  means  of  apprising  unborn  generations  of  the  im- 
press he  had  made  upon  them,  and  of  the  desire  to  perpetuate  his 
memory   after   they    themselves   have    passed   away. 

Professor  Dutton's  maxim  in  life  might  be  embodied  in  thesi' 
words:  "Duty.  Love.  Loyalty.''  His  loyally  to  Allegheny  College 
and  his  love  for  her  were  boundless,  and  his  conception  of  duty  was 
that  it  had  no  limits.  Those  characteristics  manifested  toward  the 
college  as  an  institution  found  individual  expression  in  the  ci^ss  room, 
as  applied  to  his  students.      When  teaching,  the  students  of  !he  Engin- 
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eering  Department  were  to  him  the  Allegheny  College  in  concrete. 
Their  advancement  meant  added  lustre  and  glory  for  the  institution; 
conversely,  that  which  contributed  to  the  forwardness  of  the  college 
meant  opportunities  for  the  Engineering  Department,  so  that  they 
bore  for  him  the  aspect  of  being  inseparable  and  indivisable. 

To  those  who  did  not  have  the  personal  acquaintance  of  this  grand 
old  man,  this  memorial  will  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  reverence  in 
which  the  Engineering  alumni  of  this  college  hold  his  memory,  and 
may  stimulate  in  the  minds  of  students  now  here,  and  yet  to  be,  a 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  close  relationship  between  teacher 
and  students  and  the  great  good  that  proceeds  from  such  friendship. 

Professor  Dutton  was  endowed  with  great  good  sense  and  truth 
and  courage.  His  moral  life  was  as  clear  and  pure  as  the  crystal 
spring  at  its  source.  It  was  rich  in  the  graciousness  of  Christian 
faith  and  practice.  Of  contemplative  mind,  he  thought  much  of  the 
Unknown  Beyond,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night  the  thought 
often  came  to  him,  "Tomorrow's  sun  to  thee  may  never  rise."  There- 
fore he  was  always  prepared,  and  when  came  the  end,  not  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave  but  the  eternal  light  of  never-ending  morning  settled 
upon  his  head. 

And  now,  Dr.  Crawford,  to  you  representing  the  Board  of  Trustees^ 
on  behalf  of  the  Engineering  alumni  of  the  college  who  cherish  a  deep 
feeling  of  gratitude  toward  their  Alma  Mater»  I  have  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  presenting  this  tablet,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  their  patron 
and  professor,  William  Tenney  Dutton." 

President  Crawford  accei)ted  the  testimonial  of  the  engi- 
neers, sayinji;  that  tlie  memorial  would  l)e  i)rize<l  by  all  gi'oiips 
of  alumni  and  students,  since  Professor  Dutton  had  been  a 
man  of  wide  symi>athies,  interested  <leeply  in  all  relationships 
of  the  eolleji:e. 

An  liistorii-al  pageant  imrtieipated  in  by  four  hundred 
under*^raduates  was  the  contribution  of  the  alumni  organiza- 
tion to  the  anniversary  week.  Tliree  times  at  an  effective  hour 
of  the  afternoon  uj^on  the  campus  the  drama  of  the  one  hun- 
dre<l  years  of  Allegheny  College  was  enacted.  A  wide  jiublic 
attention  had  been  focuse<l  upon  the  event  because  of  the 
Tuiique  insurance  of  the  i>lay  against  rain  with  Lloyds  of  Lon- 
<l(m.  The  local  interest  and  co-operation  had  never  been 
excelled. 

The  ])erformances  were  so  and)itious  and  so  intricate  that 
nothing  less  than  the  most  elaborate  and  ij)ainstaking  prepa- 
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ration  coiihl  Imve  sccui-ed  tlie  liigh  stuccesM  wliich  the  enthusi- 
astic spectntoiH  testilied  to  liave  l)eeii  attained,  A  (p-eat  stjiml 
with  a  seating;  eapju-itv  of  tliree  tli«usan<l  was  erected  in  the 
lower  border  of  the  caniims  near  the.  I'resident's  i-esidenee. 
The  Ktage  was  the  niised  green  sward  at  tlie  edge  of  the  pines 


of  the  Pageant 


iu  front  of  Bentley  Hull.  The  costnnies.  six  hundred  in 
number,  were  desitjiied  and  made  in  Meadville,  being  aecnrate 
reproductions  of  the  jieriods  poi-traved.  A  committee  tm  stage 
properties  was  kept  Inisy  many  weeks. 

(Jeorge  1'.  Baker,  professor  of  Dramatic  Literature  iu  Har- 
vanl  University,  the  antlior  of  the  text  of  tlie  pageant,  was  also 
tlie  pageant-master.  Whilii  the  drilling  of  tlie  students  in  the 
music  of  the  performance  had  lieeu  in  progress  for  two  months, 
it  was  (|uite  a  marvel  that  in  a  fortnight,  under  the  direction 
of  tiie  dramatic  lea<ler,  the  parts  were  ttioronghly  learned  and 
ready  The  linishe<l,  excellent  acting  of  iiKlrvliluals  and  of 
groups  snpplieil  strikin;;  evidence  of  the  ability  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Allegheny  stndent,  cpialities  to  which  the  master  gave 
hearty  piddic  praise. 
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Unlike  i)revions  pageants  in  America,  where  the  orchestra 
had  been  used,  the  experiment  was  tried  at  this  time  of  having 
a  band.  It  was  necessary  to  assemble  a  score  an<l  more  of 
skilled  mnsicians  from  Pittsbnrgh  and  Cleveland  in  a<l<lition 
to  the  local  talent.  This  gronp  of  men,  by  their  competent 
playing,  contribnted  signally  to  the  ideal  completeness  of  the 
artistic  rendition.  The  vocal  nuisic  was  ecpially  effective  V)oth 
in  the  large  chorns  parts  and  in  the  solo  work.  The  majesty 
of  the  "Alma  Mater  Beatissima,"  as  snng  by  the  Class  of  lOl."), 
will  not  be  forgotten,  while  the  "Raw  Recrnits,"  charged  with 
the  spirit  of  '01.  had  a  lilt  that  set  every  pulse  aglow. 

No  little  of  the  charm  of  each  performance  came  from  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  college  grounds  and  from  the  ensemble 
of  buildings  with  their  clever  ada])tation  for  the  stage  en- 
trances and  spectacular  effects.  Stately  old  Bentley  Hall  was 
an  ideal  stage  property.  The  ravine,  the  rustic  bridge,  the  fine 
ancient  trees,  every  structure  and  every  distant  slope  were 
utilized.  Auspicious  atmospheric  conditions  and  the  closing 
hours  of  the  June  days  gave  the  final,  essential  touch. 

The  ])lot  of  the  pageant  was  a  comprehensive  one.  The 
dramatist  ably  employed  the  background  of  early  Western 
Pennsylvania  history,  the  startling  incidents  of  pioneer  and 
Indian  experience,  together  with  the  chief  scenic  ])0ssibilitie.s 
that  mark  the  changing  fortunes  of  Allegheny.  The  play  was 
admirably  interj)retative  of  that  which  is  picturesque  and 
noble  in  the  history  of  the  college. 

The  germ  idea  from  which  Professor  Baker  evolved  the 
stoiy  is  the  sentiment  graven  in  Hebrew  on  the  original  college 
seal,  "The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  This 
had  been  used  bv  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  as  the  text  of  an 
opening  Nineteenth  Century  sermon  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Jan.  4,  1801.  The  words  from  the  y>rophet  Isaiah  are  truly 
expressive  of  the  vision  and  the  mission  of  the  man  who  l)e- 
came  a  ])ioneer  among  the  educators  of  the  West  beyond  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  st(n*y  was  unfolded  with  an  historic  and  artistic  con- 
tinuity under  four  leading  divisions:  "The  Wilderness,  1750- 
lim:'  "The  Planting,  1S14-18:]!  ;''  "The  Blossoming,  18:^^4:^;" 
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"The  Rose,  184;i ."    Each  of  these  periods  was  set  forth  in 

a  series  of  einsodes,  such  as  tlie  Hartmaiui  Family  Massacre, 
the  Garden  of  Rev.  William  Rentier,  Alden  and  Cornplanter, 
the  Resignation  of  Alden,  Muster  Day  on  the  Diamond  and 
the  Second  Closing  of  the  College. 

While  the  action  of  the  play  was  generally  spirited,  it  was 
diversified  with  scenes  of  pathos  and  moments  of  high  patriot- 
ism and  of  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  learning,  as  well  as 
with  incidents  of  much  merriment.  A  religious  note  was 
dominant  thnnigh  the  entire  presentation.  This  was  j)romoted 
subtly  and  strongly  by  certain  musical  features  of  the  pageant. 

The  master  motif  was  first  expressed  in  wonls  in  the 
second  episcKle*  of  the  AVilderness  theme  in  thw  song  of  the 
Hartmann  familv.  The  introduction  of  the  melodv,  however, 
was  sounded  by  the  band  in  the  opening  overture.  Its  lofty 
musical  thought  and  spiritual  atmosphere  put  the  hearer  into 
a  reverent  attitude  for  the  impressive  events  which  followed. 

It  was  an  old  German  mehxly,  a  choral  known  as  "Allein 
und  doch  nicht  ganz  alleine,"  that  the  Hartmanns  sang.  The 
tune  was  com])osed  by  Georg  Newmarck  at  Kiel  in  1()41.  Bach 
based  one  of  his  cantatas  upon  it,  **Gott  ist  unsre  Zuversicht." 
Mendelssohn  made  use  of  it  in  his  oratorio  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
choral  No.  0,  at  the  death  of  Stephen  in  the  words,  ^"'To  Thee, 
O  Lord,  I  yiebl  my  spirit.'' 

This  motif  has  a  certain  tempered  solidarity  of  tone  and 
was  employed  by  Professor  Baker  as  an  integral  element  in 
all  the  solemn  and  beautiful  speeches  of  the  [>lay.  It  was 
likewise  expressive  and  highly  developed  in  the  band  parts  as 
well  as  in  the  choral  nund)ers.  The  music  performed  its  true 
function  as  the  helpmate  of  the  drama,  raising  the  words  of 
the  pageant  to  a  higher  power  by  giving  them  a  greater  emo- 
tional vitality  than  they  possessed  of  themselves.  The  musical 
parts  of  the  pageant  were  arranged  and  comlucted  by  Mr. 
Charles  Roepper,  of  Boston,  who  was  also  the  skillful  leader 
of  the  band. 

The  initial  episode  of  the  pageant,  true  to  legend,  presented 
George  Washington  and  his  two  guides,  returning  from  his 
mission  to  Ft.  T^e  Boeuf  in  175:1    The  old  tale  has  it  that  the 
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youtlifiil  (liploiiiiit  Pii  i*oiite  had  ilriiiik  from  a  spriug  on  tlie 
edge  of  llie  cjiiiiinis.  The  ti'«<:kleas  wildei'iiess  having  been 
thus  ijortraywl,  tlie  pioiii'er  settlers  were  next  iutroduced  and 
the  perils  of  the  fi-outier  life  startliiitrly  set  forth  in  the 
attack  uf  the  Indians. 

Tlie  home  scene  of  the  Hartniaini  father  and  the  two  small 
girls  at  their  reading  lesson  from  the  Bible  indicated  the  lack 
of  wliools  ill  the  new  region.  Here  was  sung  the  haunting 
melody  of  devotion, 

"Aloiie  and  yel  not  all  alone 
Ain  [  in  this  great  loneliness; 
When  1  my  soUln<le  henioaii, 
God  clii-ers  the  hours  of  my  distress, 
I  ani  with  Him  and  He  with  me. 
[  fear  no  lonely  destiny."' 

The  stealthy  approach  of  Ihe  war-painted  wivages  through 
the  ravine  ended  in  the  nia^-sacre  of  father  aixl  son.  The 
children,  taken  into  captivity,  wei-e  lironglit  for  exchange  after 
several  years  and  the  stanza  of  "Alone  and  yet  not  all  alone," 
sung  before  the  long-frenzied  Mother  Hartnmnu,  resnlte<]  in 
the  recognition  and  the  restoration  of  the  daughter.  This 
third  ei>isodo  was  marked  hy  hrilliant  color  contrasts  in  the 
gay  British  Irajipings,  the  colonial  uniforniK  and  the  niany- 
hueil  attire  of  the  pitiful  captives.  The  eye  was  entranced  by 
the  kaleideosco]>ic  richness  and  variety. 

The  scene  of  the  stockade  in  Meadville  in  171I-1  presented 
an   intimate  picture  of  the  first  i-esident   families  of  Mead. 

I>ick.  Van  Horn  and 

Dickson.  The  sport 
and  the  song  of  the 
children  were  win- 
some incidents,  while 
the  sinipio  devotion 
of  the  pioneers  iit 
the  midst  of  Indian 
alarm  was  revealeil 
in  the  exquisite  inel- 
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ody  given  abuut  the  supper  table  by  a  double  quartette  of  ex- 
cellent voices, 

"Tlie  uijilit  is  lonie  wberein  ut  last  we  rest, 

Ood  order  this  anil  all  things  for  the  best! 

lieueiith  His  tilessin;;  fearless  may  we  He, 

Since  He  is  nigh.'' 

The  Wiliicrncss  Mieiiie  niay  have  -seemed  prolonged,  but  it 
placed  an  ade<|nate  emphasis  upon  the  iliflieulties  that  awaited 
the  Founder  of  (he  college.  The  second  division,  '"The  IMaut- 
ing,"'  brought  the  action  to  the  intimate  historic  featni-es  of 
the  pageant,  i-evealing  the  attractive  jiersunality  of  Timothy 
Alden  and  the  fnltillment  of  his  mission. 

The  episode  of  the  "(iarden  of  Itev.  William  Bentley"  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  ISU,  alK>nndi>d  in  delicate  touches  of  character 
delineation.  The  lines  of  the  author  set  forth  with  tine  sym- 
pathy the  idosyncracies  of  the  gifted  pastor  of  the  East 
Church.  Now  ap])ears  his  friend,  the  Harvanl  man  with  a 
vision  and  with  a  plan  of  a 
new  seminary  of  learning. 
The  portrayal  of  Timothy 
Alden  had  been  assigned  to 
Elmer  W.  Hickman,  '10, 
and  his  masterly  concep- 
tion of  the  Founder  and 
lirst  president  of  Allegheny 
was  by  tlie  fitness  of  things 
tlie  best  drannitic  work  cif 
I  he  i>Iay. 

The  words  of  Ahlen 
revealed  the  educational 
planting  in  western  I'enn. 
sylvania  to  be  the  dejirest 
ambition  of  his  career, 
tbougji  he  took  no  thought 
of  his  own  personal  profit 
or  reward.  The  active 
sympathy  of  Bentley  was 
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further  challenged  by  the  startling  petition  that  a  portion  of 
the  famous  Salem  library  be  left  to  the  college.  It  was  indeed 
a  cheering,  if  non-committal  reply  that  followed:  *'You  have 
been  thinking  forward,  friend  Timothy.  Weil,  why  not? 
Why  not?'' 

The  heart  of  the  Allegheny  story  lived  again  upon  the 
campus  stage  in  the  Foundation  Meeting  of  June  20,  LSI."), 
when  fifteen  worthies  of  the  village  in  ancient  garb  gathered 
in  the  log  court  house  at  early  candle  lighting.  Thither  came 
Mead,  the  jiioneer;  Atkinson,  the  editor;  Farrelly,  a  power  in 
politics;  Moore,  president  judge;  Samuel  Lord,  extensive  land 
owner;  the  public-spirited  Reynolds,  the  liberal  Lefevre,  Dr. 
Bemus,  genial  and  picpiant;  Roger  Alden,  practical  and  mas- 
terful, and  Timothy  Alden,  enthusiast,  eloquent  for  the  project 
of  the  evening.  In  each  figure  was  indicated  a  man  of  marked 
personality. 

The  deliberations  were  animated,  the  lines  of  the  vigorous 
debate  being  largely  taken  from  tlie  historic  resolutions 
adopted  that  long  ago  June  day  and  from  the  prospectus 
issued  by  the  college.  The  business  of  creating  an  institution 
was  done  with  despatch.  The  appeal  to  local  pride  met  at 
once  with  generous  pledges  an<l  the  solid  support  of  the  com- 
munity was  given  to  the  and)itious  enterprise.  General  Mead 
was  nmde  in  rising  to  say:  *'I  nominate  for  the  fii*st  prt»si- 
dent  of  Allegheny  College  the  man  in  whose  brain  it  had 
incei)tion ;  who,  coming  among  us,  has  kindled  our  interest  in 
it;  who  has  seen  no  ditficulties  where  we  have  felt  them  insur- 
mountable; the  man  who  has  made  this  meeting  possible." 

The  i)resident-elect  with  prophet's  eye  made  reply,  *^Our 
action  tonight  will  provide  this  section  of  our  country  with  a 
needed  opportunity  for  higher  education  and  is  the  begin- 
ning of  an  institution  which  I  hope  will  take  a  worthy  place 
beside  the  twenty  or  thirty  colleges  now  existing  in  the  United 
States." 

The  missionary  zeal  of  Alden  an<l  his  several  tours  to  the 
Indian  country  were  strikingly  featured  in  the  episode  at  the 
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village  of  the  noted  Seneoa 
chief,  Coruplaiitfi',  on  the 
upper  Allegheny  river.  The 
companion  of  tlie  trip  was 
the  eliler  son,  T.  J.  Fox 
Aldeii.  Tlie  dance  before  the 
wooden  idol  by  the  braves 
and  women  was  exceedingly 
picturesque.  But  the  plea 
of  the  miHSionary  to  the 
warrior  in  behalf  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the 
promise  of  e<lncation  for  the 
Indian  youtli  induced  Corn- 
planter  to  have  his  tribe 
destroy  the  image  of  the  god 
of  war  and  swear  allegiance 
to  the  (ireat  Spirit  of  the 
white  man. 

Tile  lirst  of  the  four  large  spectacular  effects  of  the  pageant 
and  the  one  of  deep  historical  sigiiiflcauce  was  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  Bentley.  This  was  a  faithful  i-eproduction 
of  the  event  of  July  o,  1S20,  which  had  enlisle<l  upon  that 
occasion  the  best  efforts  of  the  entire  population  of  Meadville. 
The  mimic  procession  moved  np  the  hill  along  the  original 
route  and  its  coming  was  heralded  by  the  solemn  strains  of 
the  hynni  Xewburgh,  rendered  by  the  pageant  band.  Then 
fileil  into  view  as  of  yore  the  Meadville  Blues  and  following 
them  through  the  college  gate,  all  singing  as  they  marche<l, 
were  the  male  pupils  of  the  schools,  Allegheny  students  with 
the  sprig  of  laurel,  public  officials,  misses  of  the  academy, 
ladies  of  the  village,  olergj'men.  benefactors,  trustees.  Masons 
and  Knights  Templar. 

The  groups  divided  and  conuterniarche<l  while  the  path  of 

the  dignitaries  advancing  to  the  stage  was  strewn  with  flowers. 

The  Masonic  ceremony,  commemorative  of  the  loyalty  of  I>r. 

Bentley  to  his  fraternity,  was  observed  with  scrupulous  esact- 
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iiess  ill  the  foruial  jilaeiiig  of  the  corner-stone.  I'resident 
Alden  next  delivered  an  elaborate  oration,  expressing  grati- 
tude to  God  for  His  favor  to  the  nation,  acknowledging  the 
generosity  of  the  friends  of  the  college,  and  praising  the 
beauty  of  its  location  above  the  valley  of  Cussewago.  He 
dedicated  the  institution  yet  so  young  to  an  eternal  warfare 
on  the  two  malign  forces,  condenine<l  by  William  Bentley, 
superstition  arising  from  an  ignorance  of  natural  laws  anil 
bigotry  arising  from  an  ignorance  of  mankind. 

The  assemblage  gave  the  77th  Psalm  to  the  devout  tune  of 
Mear,  then  the  procession  reformed  an<l  moved  away  iu 
majestv  to  the  concluding  refrains  of  Newburgh.  This  ever 
vital  scene  must  linger  in  manv  a  memorv  as  one  of  the 
choicest  treasures  of  the  Allegheny  drama,  and  those  who  wit- 
nessed its  enactment  will  in  the  future  look  on  oldi  Bentley 
with  a  new  reverence  and  love. 

The  clinmx  of  the  tragedy  of  the  fight  of  Alden  against 
overwhelming  odds  in  establishing  the  college  was  depicted 
in  the  pathetic  episode  of  his  resignation  from  the  presidency. 
Emerging  from  the  building  whose  walls  had  arisen  under  his 
watchful  solicitude,  he  locked  the  door  of  the  central  portal 
of  Bentley  for  the  last  time  and  with  faltering  step  came  to 
the  interview  with  John  Keynolds  and  David  Dick,  rej)resen- 
tatives  of  the  trustees.  In  his  hand  Alden  bore  the  letter  of 
farewell,  dated  from  his  beloved  Hall,  therein  expressing  his 
belief  that  his  part  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for 
building  up  a  seminary  was  at  an  end. 

The  Founder  confessed  to  his  two  friends,  *'I  have  put 
])ride  aside  in  the  past  and  ajjpealed  to  frien<ls  and  strangers 
for  aid  in  mone}'  an<l  books.  Now,  I  am  bankrupt  of  devices, 
of  courage,  an<l  of  hope.''  The  college  keys  were  given  over 
to  the  secretary  to  be  placed  in  other  hands  able  to  make  the 
dream  of  a  college  real.  Declining  the  invitation  of  Reynolds 
to  accompany  him  liack  to  the  village,  Timothy  Alden  bowed 
in  body  and  in  spirit  made  his  way  across  the  bridge  over  the 
ravine  and  was  lost  to  view  in  the  trees  beyond,  whilst  the 
motif  melody  of  "Alone  and  yet  not  all  alone,"  sounded 
through  the  evening  stillness  like  a  re<piiem. 
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The  audiences  of  each  of  the  three  days  were  profouinlly 
moved  as  this  scene  was  given.  Hickman,  '16,  was  at  his 
best  in  his  sympathetic  interjiretation  of  the  first  president  at 
the  moment  of  surrender.  In  the  surge  of  deep  feeling  in  tlie 
hearts  of  the  spectators  Aldeu  never  seemed  so  heroic  as  in 
the  midst  of  defeat.  By  the  drama's  aid  he  received  his 
apotheosis.  The  name  of  Alden  is  forever  the  highest  in  Alle- 
gheny because  of  what  he  aspired  to  accomplish. 

The  third  division  of  the  play  was  "The  Blossoming/'  and 
its  first  episode  was  the  placing  of  Allegheny  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Methodists  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  Bishop 
Kobert  Roberts,  Dr.  Martin  Ruter,  Homer  J.  Clark,  Joseph 
Barris,  Alfred  Brunson,  Zerah  H.  Coston  with  other  clericals 
rode  on  to  the  cam])us  in  true  itinerant  style.  Dismounting, 
they  received  from  the  trustees  tlie  keys  of  the  college.  The 
Methodists  told  of  their  ambitious  program  for  the  conduct  of 
the  institution  and  the  new  president  agreed  to  maintain  its 
liberal  principles. 

Dr.  Clark  rejoiced  in  the  standard  established  under 
Alden,  that  Christian  faith  and  higher  education  must  be 
inseparable,  and  ])redicted  that  in  the  new  era  the  college 
would  increasingly  train  men  for  service  at  home  and  abroad. 
Barris,  as  the  comj^any  mounted  the  steps  of  Bentley,  made 
the  prophetic  utterance.  "Even  if  you  must  give  up  being  a 
missionary  yourself.  Dr.  Ruter,  you  are  to  be  here  the  head 
of  an  institution  which  in  all  probability  will  train  many  who 
shall  reclaim  the  heathen.'' 

Muster  Day  on  the  Diamond,  June,  1838,  was  a  highly 
diverting  interlude.  It  was  a  jolly  atfair  brimful  of  action 
and  color.  The  life  of  the  village  disported  itself  on  the  public 
green  in  delicious  naivete.  The  small  boy,  town  characters 
and  belles  in  the  gowns  of  the  period  were  there.  The  first 
soldierv  on  the  scene  was  the  awkward  citizens  militia  and 
the  students  grotescpiely  anned  with  the  products  of  their 
^fanual  Labor  System.  Youth  and  beauty  being  present,  and 
the  convenient  fiddler,  soon  there  was  a  gay  tripping  on  the 
turf  to  the  time  of  "Pop  goes  the  weasel." 

Then  fife  and  drum  were  heard  and  there  swung  into  the 
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parade  groiiml  in  gorgeous  iiiiiforitis  tlie  Meailvillc  Grejs.  the 
Cussewiigo  Kiflew  and  tlie  Kaegei'towu  (.iiiniilK  with  tlie  Artil- 
lery and  tlie  DnigooiiH  briiijriiiK  iiii  tlie  i-ear.  The  reviewing 
staff  came  forward  ami  a  sjiiritetl  drill  hr  roinpaiiiea  and 
battalion  ensiieil.  Tlie  several  hiinilred  on  lite  sta^e  in  their 
artistic  coiitraHt  made  this  episode  intensely  pieasing  to  the 
eye. 

The  second  closing  of  the  college  in  Angnst,  lS4;i,  was 
staged  in  a  lirief  incident  in  which  President  Tlark  set  forth 
his  scholarshi])  plan  as  the  feasible  means  to  secnre  an  endow- 
ment. The  first  i-eports  of  snbscriptions  having  l>een  reeeive<l, 
the  leader  started  on  his  tinam-ial  campaign  tirin  in  the  faitli 
that  *'Bentley  wonid  open  its  doors  again  sotni  to  an  nninter- 
rupted  success." 

The  third  large  s|K'clacnlar  feature  of  the  pageant  was 
the  i>atri<»tic  episode  of  the  farewell  on  the  campus  in  the  Alle- 
gheny t'ollege  Company  in  June,  1S«1.  The  Faculty,  ladies' 
societies  and  iiojniiace  weiv  masstnl  in  front  of  Hentley.  The 
soldier  hoys  in  nondescrijit  attire  came  swinging  over  the 
road  to  the  words  of  the  -'Kaw  IJecniits,"  a  rollicking,  popular 
air  of  the  day.  After  all  had  advanced  to  the  open  lawn,  the 
"Handy  Hellies"  and  the  liavehu-ks  were  pivsented  as  upon 
the  brave  eleventh  of  -Inne  of  bygone  years. 

The  original   battle    tlag    with    its    inscription    "Semjier 
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Fidelis"  was  then  intrusted  to  the  college  boys  by  Miss  Hattio 
Bain,  a  part  played  by  Miss  Marian  Thomas.  President 
Looniis  with  fervent  loyaltj'  pronounced  the  parting  message, 
*^Come  back  with  the  flag,  boys,  or  come  back  wrapped  in  its 
folds.''  After  the  benediction  a  deep  silence  fell,  until  at  the 
sharp  command  of  Captain  Ayer  the  company  with  final  salute 
passed  the  president,  while  the  women  and  children,  waving 
handkerchiefs^  laughing,  applauding  and  not  a  few  in  tears 
followed  them  to  the  gate. 

The  years  of  Allegheny  since  the  Civil  War  were  repre- 
sented in  symbolism.  "The  Kose''  was  the  caption  of  the  last 
division  of  the  pageant.  In  dignity,  majesty  and  rich  imagery 
it  made  a  brilliant  finale  to  the  drama.  The  Centennial  Chiss 
held  the  place  of  honor.  Just  as  the  shadows  lengtheneil  on 
the  Hill,  the  one  hun<lred  members  in  white  academic  robes 
marched  through  the  floral  arch  as  they  sang  in  magnificent 
volume  the  college  hymn,  '^\lma  Mater  Beatissima." 

Fair  Allegheny,  yonder  on  the  Hill, 
Through  all  the  ages,  our  hearts  are  turning  still 
In  love  to  thee,  and  so  thev  ever  will, 
O,  Alma  Mater,  Beatissima. 

Warm  rests  the  sun,  so  soft  on  wall  and  vine; 
No  air  in  all  the  world  can  equal  thine. 
Again  we  flame  our  torches  at  tliy  shrine, 
O,  Alma  Mater,  Beatissima. 

As  Nineteen  Fifteen  took  position  at  the  rear  of  the  stage, 
Allegheny,  a  figure  in  blue  and  gold,  impersonated  by  Miss 
Marian  Whipple,  '16,  entered  from  Bentley.  On  her  right  she 
was  joined  by  Faith,  impersonated  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Best. 
'10,  whose  robe  was  red,  a  feather  of  flame  in  her  hair  and  in 
her  hand  a  sword  of  gold.  On  the  left  came  Hope,  cla<l  in 
pale  green  and  carrying  lilies,  impersonated  by  Miss  Est:i 
Ebaugh,  '15.  The  trio  was  then  approached  from  either  side 
by  Sacred  Learning,  a  monkish  figure  with  a  parchment,  im- 
personated by  II.  L.  Askey,  '15,  and  by  Learning  Not  Sacred, 
a  Venetian  garbed  scholar  with  a  crucible,  impersonated  by 
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C.  H.  Stevenson,  '16.  The  two  male  figures  bore  lighted 
torches. 

These  personages,  attended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  collegi*, 
reach  the  front  of  the  stage.  Then  at  the  gesture  of  com- 
mand from  Allegheny,  Memory  in  blue  and  silver,  with  crystal 
ball,  portrayed  by  Miss  Leona  Kial,  '!(>,  stepped  forward. 
Memor>^  in  turn  summoned  History,  a  figure  in  green  and  gold, 
bearing  a  tablet,  portrayeil  by  Miss  Esther  Stone,  '17,  wiio 
beckoned  imj)eriously  from  the  past  eight  notable  groups  that 
had  played  a  pail  in  the  annals  of  the  hun<lred  years  of  the 
college  institution. 

Now  rose  into  view  Washington,  followed  by  the  Meadville 
Blues.  Then  Timotliy  Alden  led  the  founders  of  the  college. 
He  approached  the  figures  typifying  the  two  Learnings,  who 
yielded  to  him  the  lighted  torches  which  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Allegheny.  She  in  turn  passed  the  flaming  emblems 
into  the  keeping  of  Faith  and  Hope.  Next  appeared  in  order 
the  ladies  of  1820,  the  survivors  of  the  military  companies  and 
the  women  of  the  Civil  War  Period. 

The  sixtli  group  consisted  of  the  converts  of  missionaries 
from  Allegheny.  Alden  headed  the  procession  with  a  band  of 
American  Indians.  He  was  followed  by  President  Ruter, 
Vice-President  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  Bishop  Calvin 
Kingsley,  Jabez  Burton,  Doctors  Doering,  Long,  Mansell  and 
Waugh,  Texan  men  and  women,  Mexicans,  negroes  from  Li- 
beria, East  Indian  men  and  women,  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Filipinos.  Tlie  seventh  group  was  the  boys  in  grey,  Allegheny 
boys  serving  in  the  Confederacy  in  1801,  who  met  and  salute<i 
the  volunteers  in  khaki  of  the  Spanish  War  of  18!)8. 

The  final  grouj)  represented  the  years  of  coeducation  in 
Allegheny.  Forty-five  young  women,  each  wearing  the  appro- 
priate costume  for  the  consecutive  years  from  1870,  came  up- 
on the  stage  in  the  design  of  a  flying  wedge.  History,  yet 
holding  sway,  concentrated  attention  in  lier  symbolic  teaching 
on  the  events  since  180'^  tlie  beginning  of  the  administration 
of  President  Crawford.  The  appro])riate  years  advancing 
from  the  Memory  group  bore  gifts,  the  models  of  seven  build- 
ings erected  on   tlie  cam])us  during  this  ])eriod,  and  placed 
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them  before  Allegheuy.  When  the  historic  review  was  com- 
plete, the  groiii)s  inarched  and  countermarched  to  the  beautiful 
music  of  *^Alone  and  vet  not  all  alone." 

The  climax  of  tlie  scene  was  the  rendition  of  the  anthem, 
"And  tlie  Wilderness  shall  rejoice,''  composed  for  the  cele- 
bration by  I?rofessor  Edward  B.  Hill,  of  Boston.  All  the  four 
hundred  voices  of  the  cast  being  engaged  made  it  an  impres- 
sive number.  The  character  of  this  music  of  the  finale  was 
so  unlike  the  motif  of  the  prec*eding  scenes,  a  chorale  in  uni- 
son, of  austere  simplicity,  that  it  taxed  the  audience  to  adjust 
itself  readily  to  the  theme.  The  anthem  was  wi*itten  in  eiglit 
parts,  but  the  separation  of  the  groups,  as  they  sang,  tended 
somewhat  to  lessen  the  line  ensemble  effect  and  full  volume 
designed  by  the  composer.  It  was  a  difficult  selection,  highly 
technical,  and  brilliant  in  style.  It  will  remain  a  splendid 
fruitage  of  the  Centennial,  prized  greatly  by  the  college  for  its 
memories  and  its  merit. 

The  anthem  concluded,  after  the  historical  groups  were 
gone,  Allegheny  with  her  allegorical  companions  paused  at  the 
central  steps  of  Bentley.  Then  she  gave  the  two  torches  to 
the  leaders  of  the  line  of  the  Century  Class  as  it  marched  in 
final  review,  singing  "Alma  Mater."  Left  alone  a  moment, 
Allegheny  entered  last  into  the  Hall  of  Bentley  and  the  pag- 
eant had  ended.  But  the  impressions  and  the  lessons  of  this 
drama  have  a  permanent  and  enlarging  value.  The  alumni 
found  the  i)ast  of  the  old  institution  vizualized  as  they  never 
before  had  conceived  it;  the  undergraduates  gained  a  truer 
estimate  of  the  evolution  of  the  advantages  they  now  enjoy; 
the  communitv  of  Meadville  had  a  keener  civic  consciousness 
in  its  admiration  of  its  energetic  and  generous  ancestors. 

The  co-operation  of  the  many  forces  and  persons  needed  to 
prepare  and  to  stage  the  ambitious  performance  was  one  of 
the  finest  features  attendant  upon  the  pageant.  Out  of  genu- 
ine devotion  to  town  and  college,  exceptional  sacrifices  of  time 
and  labor  were  made.  The  boy  scouts  of  Meadville  gave  excel- 
lent service  as  guards  on  the  campus.  The  chairmen  of  com 
mittees  were  brilliantly  efficient.  The  guarantors  supplied 
the  essential  financial  backing  of  the  project.     But  highest 
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praise  was  invariably  conceded  to  Mr.  Paul  Sturtevant,  '99, 
the  chairman  of  the  main  pageant  committee.  His  enthusiasm, 
persistence,  attention  to  all  details  and  splendid  loyalty  to 
Allegheny  insured  a  drama  that  forever  ennobles  and  beau- 
tifies the  past  of  his  college. 

ALUMNI  PROFESSIONAL  CONFERENCES. 

On  Tuesday  the  alumni  grouped  by  professions  met  in  a 
series  of  important  conferences.  The  clergymen  met  in  the 
Library  with  Dr.  T.  H.  Hagerty,  '54,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  pre- 
siding and  Rev.  R.  N.  Merrill,  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  acting  as 
secretary.  Dean  S.  S.  Marquis,  '90,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  spoke 
on  "The  central  theme  in  my  experience  in  the  ministry." 
This  he  said  to  be  regeneration.  Legislation,  education,  social- 
ization will  not  save.  Men  need  the  church  to  assist  them  to 
get  into  touch  Avith  God.  There  were  forty-seven  present, 
some  of  whom  were  Dr.  C.  H.  Stocking,  '06;  Dr.  T.  H.  Wood- 
ring.  '73;  Dr.  O.  W.  Miner,  '81;  Dr.  D.  W.  Howell,  '88;  W. 
L.  Askue,  '89;  Harry  Household,  '89;  Dr.  J.  W.  Carey,  '92; 
H.  P.  Johnson,  '92;  E.  I).  Mowrey,  '93;  H.  K.  Steele,  '99;  W. 
L.  Wilkenson,  '99;  J.  R.  Rich.  '99;  H.  R.  Potter,  '00;  H.  C. 
Pritchlow.  '02;  J.  R.  Cook,  '02;  A.  K.  Travis,  '02;  Dr.  H.  L. 
Smith,  '04;  A.  C.  Saxman,  '04;  W.  S.  Trosh,  '04;  C.  G.  Farr, 
'05;  F.  C.  Reynolds,  '05;  H.  J.  Wood,  '05;  T.  K.  Fornear,  '06; 
F  M.  Thompson.  '00;  Dr.  S.  W.  Robinson,  '07;  C.  T.  Greer, 
'08;  R.  P.  Andrews,  '08;  L.  C.  Harris,  '11;  R.  B.  Litten,  '12- 

C.  S.  Smith.  '12,  and  F.  T.  Fnglish,  'L3. 

The  lawyers  met  in  Bentley  Hall  with  Judge  John  J.  Heu- 
dorson,  '02,  ])residing  and  W.  B.  Secrist,  '00,  of  Pittsburgh, 
acting  as  secretary.    W.  C.  Wilson,  '80,  Claims  Attorney  of  the 

D.  L.  &  W.  RailwaA'.  New  York  CitA',  made  the  address. 
Thirty-five  of  the  legal  alumni  were  present. 

The  ])hysicians  met  in  Bentley  with  Dr.  B.  L.  Millikin, 
'74,  T^niversity  ot  Pennsylvania,  '79,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  presid- 
ing and  Dr.  Maxwell  Lick,  '08,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
'12,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  secretary.  The  chairman  spoke  on  the  many 
changes  in  the  science  of  medicine  in  recent  years.  Remin- 
iscences were  then  exchanged  and  much  advice  given  by  the 
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older  to  the  younger  practicioiiers.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  formulate  a  plan  for  a  medical  society  of  tlio 
alumni.  Among  those  present  were  Dr.  E.  S.  Blair,  '84,  Mich 
igan,  '87;  Dr.  L.  L.  Doane,  '88,  P.  &  S.  Baltimore,  '8();  Dr 
Ira  .1.  Dunn,  '80,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  '91;  Dr.  Ella 
D.  Goff,  '87,  Boston,  '1)1 ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Ward,  '88,  I^niversity  of 
Pennsylvania,  '1)5;  Dr.  (leorge  S.  Ray,  '02,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  '1)5;  Dr.  H.  G.  Harris,  '03,  New  York  Homo- 
pathic,  '12;  Dr.  W.  B.  Skelton,  '03,  Michigan,  '04;  Mrs.  Edith 
Steffener  Stanka,  '03,  Michigan,  ex.  '10;  Dr.  C.  O.  Peters,  '08, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  '12;  Dr.  C.  W.  Elkins,  '00,  Johns 
Hopkins,  '13;  Dr.  IL  H.  Lamb,  '10,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
'15;  E.  V.  Kennedy,  '11,  Western  Reserve,  '10. 

The  alumni  in  business  met  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  Mr.  W.  N.  Ridge,  '82,  of  New  York,  presiding  and  Mr.  W. 
A.  W^ilson,  '90,  of  Me^adville,  acting  as  secretary.  Mr.  John 
L.  Porter,  of  Pittsburgh,  made  the  address  (m  the  ideals  and 
achievements  of  the  modern  business  man  as  compareil  with 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  Prank  A.  Arter,  '04,  of  Cleveland, 
spoke  on  the  relation  of  the  local  business  interests  to  the 
college.  The  conference  was  highly  profitable  to  the  group  of 
*^hirty  and  more  present. 

The  engineers  met  in  Ruter  Hall.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
F.  T.  Darrow,  '1)0,  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  Mr.  B.  F.  Miller,  Jr., 
'07,  city  engini^er  of  Meadville,  presided.  Professor  Karl  A. 
Miller,  '07,  was  secretary.  Thirty-six  men  were  present  and 
the  conference  had  for  its  discussion  the  future  of  the  engi- 
neering instruction  in  Allegheny.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Thompson, 
'07,  vice-president  of  the  B.  &  O.,  gave  an  able  a<ldress  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  nature  of  the  training  in  his  alma 
mater  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  prepare  men  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Specialization  belonged  to  the  universities,  but  Alle- 
gheny offered  a  rare  chance  to  students  of  moderate  means. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Twining,  '87,  of  New  York,  a  former  instructor  in 
engineering;  Mr.  J.  W.  Silliman,  '80,  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company;  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldwin,  '00,  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
detic and  Coast  Survey;  Mr.  J.  E.  Hood,  '90,  of  the  Great 
Northern  R.  R.,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  T^et,  '99,  of  the  Bessemer  and 
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Lake  Erie,  spoke  briefi}^  iu  a  similar  vein.  All  agreed  that 
engineering  had  a  valuable  place  in  the  college  in  coming 
years. 

Karl  A.  Miller,  the  instructor  at  present,  described  the 
conditions  in  tlie  department.  He  said  that  while  an  engi- 
neering course  was  not  described  in  the  catalogue,  Allegheny 
was  able  to  turn  out  well-rounded  men  who  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals.  Various  subjects  were  taught  as  de- 
mand was  made  for  tliem.  In  the  theoretical  studies  one 
could  become  well  grounded.  In  other  departments  of  the 
college  he  secureil  the  training  which  is  being  urged  by  leading 
modern  engineers  as  a  correction  of  tlie  too  technical  curricu- 
lum of  strictly  professioiuil  schools.  There  was  organized 
the  W.  T.  Dutton  Engineering  Alumni  Association  of  Alle- 
gheny. 

The  missionaries,  foreign  and  home,  met  in  Eentley  Hall, 
a  dozen  being  in  attendance.  Bishop  James  M.  Thobum,  '57, 
was  chairman,  and  Miss  Vernice  Gelvin,  '1)3,  of  Mexico,  secre- 
taiy.  licv.  George  S.  Miner,  '80,  of  China,  spoke  on  the  pro- 
digious progress  of  China  in  the  last  five  years  and  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  the  Christian  Church  of  America,  because  of  the 
Chinese  friendship  for  the  United  States.  The  mission  fields 
elsewhere  were  discusse<l  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Bell,  'HS;  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Murray,  '88;  Bev.  H.  S.  Leitzel,  '12,  and  Bishop  Thoburn. 

The  conference  considered  what  can  be  done  to  interest  the 
colleges  more  dcH.*ply  in  mission  work.  The  group  took  the 
following  action :  '*We  recommend  that  the  Boards  of  Home 
Missions  and  Foreign  Missions  employ  and  direct  the  work  of 
a  secretary  or  secretaries  competent  to  present  the  missionary 
causes  adecpiately  to  our  Christian  colleges." 

The  alumni  engaged  in  social  service  were  presided  over 
by  Dr.  F.  C.  Howe,  '80,  (Commissioner  of  Immigration.  Mr. 
Leroy  Peterson,  '1:5,  of  New  York,  was  the  seci-etary  and  the 
address  given  by  Miss  Julia  Schoenfeld,  '1)7,  of  the  Irene 
Kaufman  Settlement,  Pittsburgh.  The  speaker  discussed  the 
opportunities  for  social  Avork  today  and  made  a  plea  for  social 
justice.    A  score  of  persons  were  at  the  conference. 

The  librarians  met  in  the  college  library  with  Miss  E.  L. 
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Bascom,  '04,  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission,  xii-esiding. 
Miss  Edith  Rowley,  '04,  the  librarian  of  Allegheny,  was  sec- 
retary. The  discussion  on  professional  matters  was  openeil 
by  Miss  Sabra  Vonght,  '99. 

The  teachers,  whose  number  is  legion  in  the  alumni  list, 
had  for  its  i)lace  of  meeting  Wilcox  Hall.  Dr.  J.  B.  Ridiey, 
'89,  superintendent  of  the  McKeesxioi-t,  Pa.,  Schools,  was  an- 
nounced as  chairman  and  Superintendent  T.  T.  Allen,  '02,  of 
Vandergrift,  as  secretary.  Dr.  F.  S.  Breed,  '98,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  was  appointed  to  make  the  address. 

A  unique  gatliering  of  the  week  was  comx)rised  of  those  who 
had  entei*ed  college  a  half  centui*}'  and  more  ago.  In  the  com- 
pany that  met  in  front  of  Bentley  were  Archibald  McKean,  '45, 
Mercer;  Dr.  J.  H.  Hagerty,  '54,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Col.  J.  W.  H. 
Reisinger,  '5G,  Meadville;  Harvey  Henderson,  Esq.,  '57,  IMtts 
burgh;  Bishop  J.  M.  Thobura,  '57,  Meadville;  Rev.  B.  F.  Delo, 
'57,  Clarion;  Mr.  Roe  Reisinger,  '58,  Meadville;  G.  D.  Brock, 
Esq.,  '59,  Macon,  Mo. ;  Dr.  C.  C.  Carroll,  'GO,  Meadville ;  Capt. 
J.  W.  Smith,  'GO,  Meadville;  Mr.  F.  W.  Hays,  'Gl,  Oil  City;  Mr. 
\\\  G.  Wells,  '01,  Youngstown,  O. ;  Dean  A.  C.  Hickman,  '02, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Capt.  Edward  H.  Henderson,  'O:^  Mead- 
ville; Dr.  A.  C.  Johnson,  '0»],  Blairsville;  Mr.  Frank  A.  Arter, 
'64,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Dr.  B.  E.  Edgell,  '05,  Newport,  O. ;  Dr.  C. 
H.  Stocking,  '06,  Burton,  O. ;  Mr.  Newton  Chalker,  '06,  Akron, 
O.;  Rev.  W.  A.  Clark,  '67,  Meadville;  Dr.  R.  M.  Freshwater, 
'67,  Cleveland,  O. ;  James  P.  Colter,  Esq.,  '67,  Meadville;  Mr. 
G.  L.  McMillan,  '68,  Bere^,  O.;  Judge  T.  A.  Lamb,  '69,  Erie, 
and  W.  M.  Dight,  Esq.,  '69,  Grove  City. 

A  gift  highly  pleasing  to  the  alumni  was  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  Hamnett,  placed  in  the  library  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Misses  Hamnett  The  likeness  was  taken  in  the  ninetieth  year 
of  the  "grand  old  man"  who  for  sixty-five  years  had  sened  the 
college. 

THE  CARNEGIE  HALL  OF  CHEMISTRY 

The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Carnegie  Hall  of 
Chemistry  was  a  significant  ceremony  of  Wednesday,  witnesseii 
by  a  throng  of  alumni,  guests  of  the  college  and  visitors.    Pro- 
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vost  E<lgar  Fahs  Sinitli,  of  the  University  of  IViiDsylvaiiia, 
made  the  cmigratulatory  addrenn.     Tlie  building  was  to  be  of 
buff  tapestry  briclc  in  Italiuii  villa  style,  red  lile  rifof,  ami  with 
interior  of  pressed  steel. 


Plan  or  Hsll  oT  Chemlatri' 

A  score  of  firadiiates  had  {tone  forth  in  the  past  quadreu- 
uium  to  important  positions  in  researcJi  eliemistry  and  sani- 
tary laboratories,  in  nianiiftK'turiiig  ehemist  idnnts.  miinioipal 
filtration  plants  and  state  water  snrveys.  The  generosity  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  with  tlui  liberal  additions  of  the  Trus- 
tees made  sni-e  a  structure  that  in  accommodations  and  equip- 
ment would  e(|ual  that  of  any  teclinical  institution  in  America, 
The  general  cheniistrj'  laboratory  was  to  be  adefpiate  for  a 
class  of  one  huudrcHl  and  forty.  There  were  planned  ten  otiier 
laboratories  for  researcli  and  advanced  work  in  elect  roc  lieni- 
istrj',  metallurgical  chemistiy,  water,  fuel  and  gas  analysis  and 
agricultural  chemistry.  Dynamos  in  the  building  manufac- 
ture power. 

THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 
The  program  of  the  Centennial  furtlier  brought  to  Mead- 
ville  a  notable  company  of  distinguished  guests,  the  leaders  of 
higher  education  in  various  sections  of  the  laud.  The  purpose 
of  a  two  days'  session  was  to  consider  the  spirit,  the  function, 
the  problems  and  the  futuiv  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in 
America.  Eleven  addi-esses  were  made,  the  speakers  tieing  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States,  .seven  well- 
known  presidents,  the  dean  of  America's  oldest  university,  and 
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two  lieads  of  ilopartmeuts  in   leading  institutions,  east  and 
west,  respectively. 

The  plans  for  this  important  symposium  and  the  selection 
of  the  representative  participants  evidenced  the  efficient  sujier- 
vision  of  President  Gra>\'ford.  It  was  a  brilliant  gathering  and 
a  pennanent  record  of  it  has  bc^n  preserveil  in  a  volume  edited 
by  the  head  of  Allegheny  and  entitled  ^*The  American  College". 
By  the  terms  of  the  invitation  the  forum  was  free  and  open, 
yet  with  all  the  various  angles  from  which  the  discussion  pro* 
ceeded,  there  was  an  impressive  agreement  in  certain  cardinal 
things. 

The  confei'ence  began  with  the  topic  of  what  shall  the  col- 
lege teach.  l*rofessor  Paul  Shorey,  of  Chicago,  advocated  the 
claim  of  the  classics;  Professor  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  of  Prince- 
ton, that  of  science;  Dean  Charles  H.  Haskins,  of  Harvard, 
that  of  the  newer  humanities.  Each  deliverance  of  the  three 
was  irenic  in  si)irit.  The  evolution  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
typical  liberal  college  jirovides  fully  for  all  these  subjects. 
None  can  be  neglected,  none  are  overstressed,  each  is  the  com 
j)lement  of  its  fellows.  No  single  group  of  studies  is  sufficient 
for  an  e<lu cation. 

In  the  linguistic  lield  the  pursuit  of  a  synthetic  classical 
language  was  said  to  give  that  technical  discipline  which  emi- 
nently developed  the  power  of  thcmght  and  expression.  *'Lir- 
erary  culture  resembles  travel  an<l  the  freipientation  of  good 
society  in  that  it  acquaints  us  with  many  ideas  and  harmonizes 
them  not  by  the  goose-stej)  of  a  system,  but  through  the  give 
and  take  of  civilized  intercourse  and  the  adjustments  of  com- 
mon sense  and  right  feeling.*' 

The  ])hysical  an<l  natural  sciences  possess  both  cultural  an<l 
technical  worth,  but  in  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Conklin  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sciences  ha<l  done  more  for  the  intellectual  than 
the  material  interests  of  men.  The  chief  differences  between 
ancient  and  modern  life  are  due  to  science.  As  one  of  the 
<livisi(nis  of  learning,  it  has  frecMl  the  student  from  the  slavish 
regard  for  authority;  it  has  enlargeil  the  field  of  thought;  it 
has  magnified  the  love  of  truth,  by  reason  of  its  first-hand 
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appeal  to  phenomena  and  its  insistence  upon  seeing  facts  as 
they  are. 

The  newer  Ininianities,  namely  history,  economic,  politics 
and  sociology,  were  described  by  the  De^in  of  the  Hansard 
Gradnate  School  as  holding  an  intermediate  i)lace  between  the 
older  hnmanities  and  the  natural  sciences.  Their  subject 
nmtter  is  human,  while  their  method  is  scientific.  They  are 
practical,  not  in  the  sense  of  leading  to  a  livelihood,  but  as  pre 
paring  for  life.  These  studies  which  have  come  into  the  col- 
lege curriculum  largely  in  the  ])ast  thirty  years  stir  the  imag- 
ination, train  the  judgment  and  enrich  the  understanding. 

'*\Vith  the  loss  of  the  hohl  of  the  classics  upon  modern 
students  as  the  basis  of  general  education,"  the  social  sciences 
afford  the  chief  o])portunity  to  furnish  the  background  and 
breadth  of  view  which  the  conceptions  of  culture  today  still 
denmnd.  ''But  the  teaching  of  the  newer  humanities  has 
been  too  cheai).  What  college  has  done  for  its  library  what  it 
has  done  for  its  laboratories?  How  far  do  we  jirovide  in  the 
departments  of  history,  government  and  economics  the  same 
thoroughness  of  teaching  and  individualization  of  instruction* 
which  is  demanded  in  chemistry,  biology*  and  physics?" 

The  i)lace  of  the  college  in  the  educatiomil  system  was  dis- 
cusse<l  bv  President  Rush  Khees,  of  the  University  of  Koch- 
ester,  in  his  ad<lress  on  "The  College  as  a  Preparation  for 
Professional  Study;"  by  President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  in  '*The  (^ollege  as  a  Preparation 
for  J*ractical  Affairs;"  an<l  bv  President  Alexander  Meikle- 
John,  of  Andierst  College,  in  '*The  P'unction  of  the  College  as 
Distinct  from  the  Professional  School  and  the  University." 

Along  with  the  modern  broadening  of  the  conception  of 
professional  educaticm,  there  has  occuiTe<l  an  enrichment  an<l 
wide  variety  in  college  training.  This  growth  was  appraised 
as  contributing  to  the  i)re[)aration  for  ])rofessional  study  an 
influence  for  intellectual  maturity.  Such  equipment  consists 
of  **a  well-balance<l  judgment,  a  sense  of  propoi-tion  in  the 
estimate  of  truth,  and  ability  to  see  facts  in  more  remote  a.s 
well  as  obvious  relations."     A  corollary  to  this  maturity  of 
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mind  is  a  developed  instinct  against  rash  generalizations  and 
over-confident  conclusions. 

Practical  affairs  were  said  by  President  Thwing  to  include 
those  powers  or  utilities  which  are  embodied  in  material 
forms.  Their  appeal  is  through  the  outer  senses.  The  ends 
of  the  practical  are  primarily  quantitative.  On  the  material 
side  the  oflice  of  the  college  is  '*to  teach  one  to  think  clearly, 
to  appreciate  sympathetically,  to  apply  truth  usefully,  to 
work  thoroughly  and  to  enjoy  fully.''  The  four  qualities  most 
needed  in  practical  affairs  ai*e  judgment,  energv%  tact  and 
patience.  The  college  is  to  develop  these,  so  that  its  gradu- 
ates become  idealistic  materialists. 

President  Meikeljohn  thought  the  only  possible  confusion 
of  the  college  today  was  with  the  professional  school.  He 
maintained  that  thei'e  is  a  genuine  education  separate  from 
vocational  study.  Intellectual  culture  is  a  definite  content  to 
be  realized.  He  denied  that  positive  requirements  were  to 
be  found  in  the  professional  school  alone;  also,  that  the 
colonial  institutions  were  founded  as  ministerial  training 
schools.  The  early  liberal  training  made  men  of  ideas  and  of 
power  in  various  fields. 

The  true  college  has  to  do  with  fundamental  and  human 
things  in  which  all  men  shai*e.  Just  as  the  professional  school 
drills  the  student  in  the  task  he  is  to  perform,  so  the  liberal 
institution  must  teach  its  youth  to  understand  his  society, 
his  politics,  his  morals,  his  religious  aspirations  and  the  world 
of  nature  about  him.  This  is  a  vocational  function,  but  in 
the  deeper  relations  of  men.  **The  object  of  the  study  of 
human  living  is  that  living  may  be  better  done.'' 

The  fear  was  sounded  by  certain  speakers  that  the  vocational 
idea  might  be  so  stresse<l  as  to  become  utilitarianism.  In  the 
addi-ess  of  President  \V.  H.  P.  Faunce,  of  Brown  University, 
the  thought  prevailed  that  self-culture  divorced  from  purpose 
missed  the  mark.  As  he  discussed  "The  Scope  of  the  New 
England  College,"  he  showed  that  the  religious  element  had 
held  a  predominant  place  and  that  its  relation  to  the  college 
is  just  as  vital  today,  though  it  is  expressed  in  new  ways. 
"The  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  the  intellectual  and 
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spiritual  rebirth,  is  the  essential  thing  in  the  educational 
process."  Something  is  done  within  the  student  that  some- 
thing may  be  done  through  liim. 

AnotJier  group  of  papers  treated  of  **The  l^resent  Status 
and  Probable  Future  of  the  College"  in  the  East,  the  South 
and  the  West.  President  John  II.  Finley,  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  sjioke  for  the  East.  Standardiza- 
tion had  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Tlie  content  was  pre- 
scribed, the  time-unit  defined.  The  "Carnegie  unit"  put  in 
the  form  of  a  table  niav  be  recited  thus: — 

45  minutes  make  an  *iiour," 
5  **hours"  make  a  '*week," 

3(>  ^'weeks"  make  a  "unit," 

15  "units"  make  a  "nmtriculant," 

5  "matriculant"  hours   (for  one  year)   make  a  point  Oi' 
count. 

00  points  or  counts  make  a  degree. 

Into  these  new  foundations  of  learning,  new  disciplines 
are  to  be  admitted  and  new  racial  acquisitions  assimilated. 
The  ideals  of  education  are  not  to  be  molded  by  pedagogists 
alone,  but  by  poets,  philosophers  of  science  and  many  others. 
"The  college  of  the  future  is  to  be  for  the  many  (what  it  has 
betm,  thank  God,  for  the  few),  for  all  the  lit  a  place  of 
understanding,  of  rebirth,  of  entering  into  the  race  mind." 

President  William  P.  Few,  of  Trinity  College,  said  for 
the  South  tliat  its  choice  institutions  in  the  time  of  adversity 
had  stood  for  rigid  ideals.  Now  in  the  new  gi'owth  the  per- 
sonal element  in  education  is  being  strengthened.  Better 
instruction  rather  than  more  is  the  watchword.  The  teacher 
in  addition  to  meeting  the  test  of  scholarship  must  be  a 
person  of  ideas  and  power.  As  the  profession  comes  to  its 
true  dignity,  its  art  will  consist  not  only  of  the  training  of 
the  hands  and  the  mind,  but  of  the  shaping  of  the  whole  per- 
sonality of  the  student. 

President  W.  F.  Slocum,  of  Colorado  College,  for  the  West 
acknowledgcMl  that  the  Ea.st  had  given  to  it  the  ideals  of  piety, 
morality  and  learning  as  essential  for  the  public  weal.  Its 
purpose  had  been  to  discover  tnith  by  scholarship  and  train 
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men  for  service.  Tlie  western  college  was  now  independeut, 
sure  of  its  jilace,  and  devoted  to  its  tested  standards.  Seven 
institutions  were  named,  a  list  that  readily  could  be  dupli- 
cated, where  the  work  of  the  college  had  been  of  high  value 
in  their  respective  areas.  The  possibilities  of  future  service, 
however,  were  vastly  greater. 

Commissioner  P.  P.  (Uaxton  had  for  his  theme,  **Tb<» 
American  College  in  the  Life  of  the  American  People.'^  Be- 
ginning with  Harvard,  the  needs  of  colonial  life  were  met  by 
a  steady  increase  of  institutions  through  the  decades.  By  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were  twenty-nine  foundations  that 
still  exist.  Then  in  twentv-five  years  the  number  double<l. 
Allegheny  standing  fortieth  on  the  list.  Many  agencies  early 
and  later  have  co-0[)erated  in  the  creiition  and  growth  of  the 
seats  of  higher  learning. 

The  speaker  advocated  a  reorganization  of  the  college  of 
today  in  order  to  promote  a  higher  efficiency.  Let  prepara- 
tory schools  be  sei)arated,  the  standards  of  admission  be  kept 
high  for  the  sake  of  secondary  educations  and  nij^ny  institu- 
tions become  Junior  Colleges.  *'The  college  with  an  income 
of  from  tifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  follow 
the  example  of  Allegheny  and  Andierst  and  liiiiit  themselve:^ 
to  a  few  well  organized  groups  of  subjects  and  thus  attain  a 
higher  degree*  of  excellence  than  is  x)ossible  in  the  diversifie<l 
curricula  of  most  modem  colleges.  A  finer  and  better  spirit 
would  pervade  the  entire  school  and  the  results  obtaincnl 
would  be  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  as  the  two  college^ 
referred  to  have  alrc^adv  demonstrated." 

to 

The  sessions  of  the  (^onfen*nce  were  X)resided  over  by 
President  Harris,  of  Northwestern  University;  IVovost 
Smith,  of  l*ennsylvania,  and  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaetfer,  Superinten<l- 
ent  of  I'ennsylvania  Public  Instruction.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  a<ldresses,  there  was  held  in  Ford  Memorial  (^hapel  a 
formal  reception  of  the  <lelegates  from  the  various  colleges, 
universities  and  societies.  Engrossed  felicitations  had  come 
previously  from  Harvard,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania  and  other 
institutions,  and  now  personal  congratulations  were  extended 
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by  the  four  score  rei)reseiitatives  after  l*resideiit  Crawford 
had  given  a  brief  address  of  welcome. 

The  guests  were  l^resident  Jwobert  A.  Falconer,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto;  Mr.  John  Kavniond  Oawford,  of  the 
American  ( -ollege  in  Rome;  l^rofessor  Henry  I'reserved  Smith, 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society;  Philander  1*.  Claxtou,  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science; 
Provost  Smith,  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence; l*rofessor  Baldwin,  of  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation; l*rofessor  Schlesinger,  of  the  American  Astronomical 
Society;  Mr.  W.  C.  Green,  of  the  American  Library  Asso<!ia- 
tion ;  l*rofessor  Anna  (larlin  Spencer,  of  the  American  Socio- 
logical Association;  Dr.  E.  C.  Sage,  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  and  l*resident  Charles  F.  Thwing,  of  the  ("arnegie 
Foundation. 

l^residents  Meikeljohn,  of  Andierst;  Faunce,  of  Brown; 
Murlin,  of  Boston;  and  Howe,  of  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science;  Director  Hamerschlag,  of  Caniegie  Technical  Insti- 
tute; Presidents  Slocum,  of  (^olorado;  Chamberlain,  of  Deni- 
son;  Morgan,  of  Dickinson;  Hehir,  of  Duquesne;  Apple,  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall ;  Stuart,  of  Garrett  Biblical ;  Ormond, 
of  Grove  City;  Brund)augh,  of  .Juniata;  McCracken,  of 
Lafayette;  Small,  of  Lake  Erie;  Plantz,  of  Lawrence;  Drinker, 
of  Lehigh;  Bandell,  of  Lincoln;  Southworth,  of  Meadville 
Theological;  Spencer,  of  Morgan;  McMaster,  of  Mt.  Union; 
Harris,  of  Northwestern;  King,  of  Oberlin;  Granville,  of 
IVnnsylvania;  Sparks,  of  l^ennsylvania  State;  Swain,  of 
Swarthmore;  Aikens,  of  Susipiehanna ;  Sawvel,  of  Thiel; 
Few,  of  Trinity;  Kolbe,  of  University  of  Akron,  and  Finlav. 
of  Univei'sity  of  State  of  New  York;  IM'ovost  Smith,  of  Uni- 
versity  of  I^ennsylvania ;  Chancellor  McCormick,  of  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh;  l*residents  Richmond,  of  Union;  Omwake, 
of  Ursinus;  Breslich,  of  Wallace;  Hinitt,  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson;  Shanklin,  of  Wesleyan;  Thwing,  of  Western  Re- 
serve; Kelso,  of  Western  Theological;  Russell,  of  West- 
minster, and  Semi)le,  of  Wilson. 

Dean  Haskins  and  Professor  Baker,  of  Harvard;  Profes- 
sor Sneatli,  of  Yale;  Professor  Couklin,  of  Princeton;  Dean 
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Egbert,   of   Coluinlna;    I*rofessor   Bevier,   of   Kutgers;    Pro- 
fessor   F.    T.    St(K*ktoii,    of    Indiana    University;    Professor 
Bacon,  of  Holmrt ;  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Kenyon ;  Dr.  Bolles,  of 
Haverford;  Ex-CMiancellor  McCraeken,  of  New  York;  Profes- 
sor Phnnia  Carr,  of  Monnt  llolyoke;  l*rofe.ssor  F.  S.  Bive^l, 
of  Michigan ;  Professor  Armstrong,  of  Ohio  AVesleyan ;  Dr.  E. 
H.    Sibley   and    Dr.    W.    M.    Wilson,    of    Cornell;    Profes.sor 
Coulter,  of  Purdue;  Dean  Cora    Coolidge,    of    Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women;  Dean  Helen  McClintock,  of  Geneva ;  Pro- 
fessor Eliza  Kendrick,  of  Wellesley;  Professor  E.  H.  Wilds, 
of  Dakota   Wesleyan;  l*rofessor  Calderwood,  of  Grove  City; 
I*rofessor  W.  .1.  Lowstuter,  of  Iliff  School  of  Theology-;  Pro 
fessor  C.  B.  Kidgway,  of  Wyoming;  l*rofessor  A.  G.  Fraden 
burgh,  of  Atlelphi;  Mr.  John  W.  Beatty,  of  Carnegie  Insti 
tute;  Professor  Randolph,  of  (^lark  College,  and   Dr.   U,   S. 
Breed,  of  New  York  Agricultural. 

The  crowning  anniversary^  exercises  occurred  Wednesday 
afternoon  in  the  Stone  Church.  The  academic  procession 
formed  on  the  campus.  The  line  of  march  proceeded  down 
Main  Street  and  it  was  a  brilliant  spectacle  with  the  many 
colored  hoods  of  the  academic  costumes.  Trustees,  Faculty 
and  Centennial  Class  and  alumni  were  in  the  ranks  as  this 
custom  of  earlv  vears  was  revived  in  the  (^ommencemeni 
march  to  the  center  of  Meadville. 

Presi<lent  Crawford  presided  at  the  church,  where  ad- 
dresses were  nnide  by  President  Robert  A.  Falconer,  of 
Toronto,  representing  foreign  universities;  by  President 
William  A.  Shanklin,  of  Wesleyan,  for  the  Colleges  of 
America;  by  Dean  Charles  H.  Haskins,  of  Harvard,  for  the 
TTniversities,  and  by  Chancellor  McCraeken,  for  the  Educa- 
tional Foundations  ami  Learneil  Societies.  In  the  absence  of 
the  (iovernor  of  the  Commonwealth,  Superintendent  Nathan 
(\  Schaeffer  brought  the  greetings  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  letter  of  congratulation  was  read  from  President  Wood 
row  Wilson  and  a  telegram  was  received  from  Andrew  Car 
negie  with  the  sentiment  on  Allegheny,  **Her  future  is  sure 
to  coi)y  fair  her  past."     Dean  Haskins  presented  the  official 
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felicitations  from  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  a  part  of 
whose  message  was  as  follows: 

**The  problem  which  Allegheny  has  sought  to  solve  is  on<: 
of  the  most  important  and  most  difficnlt.  The  mission  of  the 
American  College  is  to  impart  to  young  people  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  and  the  ejjitablished  traditions  of  the  race, 
the  things  nmn  has  found  worthy  of  i*egard.  The  problem  of 
the  college  is  to  give  as  much  as  is  possible  in  the  few  years 
at  its  command  and  to  select  the  most  essential  subjects.  The 
problems  for  all  are  in  the  main  alike,  and  an  advance  by  on<? 
is  a  service  to  all  the  othei's.  In  this  spirit  of  fellowship  in 
a  common  labor  for  the  public  good  we  send  our  greetings  on 
your  centenary,  our  gratitude  for  what  you  have  achieved 
and  our  fervent  wishes  for  your  prosperity." 

The  conferring  of  the  honorary  degrees  was  a  ceremony  of 
deep  interest  to  the  large  audience.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts 
defpree  was  given  nunc  pro  tunc  to  the  following  former  stu- 
dents: David  Jameson,  of  New  Castle,  Pa.;  Homer  C.  Craw- 
ford, of  Cooperstown,  Pa.;  Dr.  L.  E.  Tieste,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y,;  Dr.  J.  B.  Siggins,  of  Oil  City,  l»a.;  John  B.  Ford,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.;  James  A.  Wakefield,  of  IMttsburgh;  Frederick 
Palmer,  war  correspondent;  James  R.  Mills,  of  Cleveland,  and 
Walter  Irving  Bates,  of  Mead vi lie. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Bishoj)  William  Burt,  of  Buffalo;  Philan- 
der P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education ;  President  W.  P. 
Few,  of  Trinity;  Director  A.  A.  Hamerschlag,  of  Carnegie 
Technical;  Dean  Charles  H.  Haskins,  of  Hanard;  President 
F  W.  Hinitt.  of  Washington  and  Jeffei*son ;  Dr.  F.  C.  Howe, 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration;  (^hancellor  S.  B.  Mc- 
Cormick,  of  the  T'niversity  of  Pittsburgh ;  President  Alex- 
ander Meikeljohn,  of  Andierst;  Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  sec- 
retary of  the  M.  E.  Board  of  Education ;  President  W.  A. 
Shanklin,  of  Wesleyan;  President  W.  F.  Slocum,  of  Colo- 
rado; Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith,  of  Univei*sity  of  Pennsylvania; 
President  F.  C.  Southworth,  of  Meadville  Theological  School, 
and  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  of  New  York. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  was  bestowed  upon  Pro- 
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feasor  George  P.  Baker,  of  Hanard ;  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity 
upon  Kev.  Ernest  A.  Bell,  Kev.  Herbert  A.  Ellis,  Bishop  Rogers 
Israel,  Rev.  Mark  Kelley,  Professor  W.  J.  Lowstuter,  Rev. 
Wm.  S.  Mitchell,  Rev.  L.  L.  Swisher,  Rev.  T.  R.  Thobiirn, 
Rev.  J.  J.  Wallace  and  Rev.  Paul  Wevaiid. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  given  to  Principal  Frank 
E.  Baker,  Superintendent  John  A.  Gibson,  Professor  Roger  H. 
Motten,  State  School  Inspector  James  G.  Pentz,  Miss  Julia 
Schoenfeld,  Mr.  Paul  Sturtevant,  and  Miss  Laura  Temple,  of 
Mexico,  all  gi*aduates  of  Allegheny. 

The  time  of  feasting  came  Wednesday  evening.  All  ot 
the  Greek  Letter  Societies  had  dinnei's  and  largely  attended 
reunions,  four  of  the  fraternities  each  having  one  hundretl 
alumni  present.  The  anniversarj'  dinner  was  tendered  by  the 
Trustees  of  Allegheny  to  the  delegates  of  American  educa- 
tional institutions  and  distinguisheil  guests. 

l*resident  Crawford  was  the  gi*acious  toast-master  of  the 
occasion.  Several  messiiges  from  foreign  universities  wei'e 
read  bv  Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bate«,  secretarv  of  the  anniversiirv  com- 
mittee.  Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith  responded  to  the  toast  of 
the  Institutions  of  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
and  Dean  J.  C.  Egbert,  of  Columbia,  to  those  of  the  last  half 
of  that  century. 

Dr.  Baker  said  in  an  informal  addrt^ss,  that  the  past  is  ex 
plained  by  pageantry  so  as  to  make  the  life  of  the  i)resent  more 
significant.  Its  service  to  the  undergraduate  of  today  is  to 
aw^aken  his  richer  imaginative  facultit*s.  '^Having  lived  for  a 
year  with  that  delightful  character,  Timothy  Alden,  the  man 
with  a  vision,  I,  too,  had  a  vision.  It  is  that  some  day  in  this 
country  w'e  shall  have  a  drama  which  will  exi)lain  to  our  people 
everywhere  the  curiously  complicated,  differing  life  that  we 
call  the  life  of  the  United  States." 

Director  Hamersehlag,  of  Carnegie  Technical,  si>oke  of 
the  newer  educational  foundations  as  contributing  to  the 
ability  to  think  accurately  and  stimulating  the  imaginative 
faculties.  The  modern  institution  is  able  to  borrow  from  the 
experience  of  all  lands  and  to  perfect  its  service  to  its  con- 
stituency and  its  age. 
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Dr.  E.  C.  Sage,  of  the  General  Education  Board,  made 
prophetic  reply  to  the  sentiment  of  the  College  of  Tomorrow. 
He  said  it  would  have  substantial  foundations  of  Unancial 
support.  It  will  be  a  part  of  a  great  system  of  education,  for 
in  a  generous,  informing  rivalry  with  others  each  will  learn 
and  pursue  the  mission  for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 

Tlie  future  college  will  have  more  direct  connection  with 
the  needs  of  the  people,  so  that  its  teaching  will  be  related  to 
the  life  of  the  nation  as  naturally  and  as  intimately  as  the 
beautiful  pageant  of  yesterday  reflected  the  realities  of  the 
hundred  years  of  AUeglieny.  **Some  one  has  said  that  insti- 
tutions are  the  lengthened  shadows  of  great  men.  The  shadow 
of  Timothy  Alden  is  now  upon  us  here.  Yea,  and  the  length- 
ening shadow  of  President  Crawford  will  fall  upon  our  suc- 
cessors an<l  they  will  remember  the  work  of  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century." 


Alden  HaU  of  Bioloerj  and  Geoloflry 
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ADDENDA. 

E.  B.  Cumniings,  *62,  was  a  member  of  the  South  Dakota  Legis- 
lature; J.  M.  Dight,  *74,  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and 
W.    F.    Hill,   '89,    in    the    Pennsylvania   Senate. 

Hon.  Samuel  Lord,  '58,  was  a  member  of  the  lirst  legislature 
in  Minnesota  in  1859.  He  was  District  Judge  for  several  years,  residing 
in  Faribault. 

Newton   McConnell,  '55,   served  in  the  Confederate   Army;  A.    D. 

Norris,    '60,    was    an    officer   in    the  Third   Tennessee    Cavalry;  F.    A. 

Crawford,   '58,    and   P.    H.    Beesley,  64,    were   killed   in   battle,  wear- 
ing  the   gray. 

A.  J.  Knisely,  '56,  was  Captain  of  Co.  H,  14  5th  Reg't.,  Pa. 
Vol.;C.  W.  Foulke  was  Captain  of  Co.  1,  2nd  Pa.  Cav.;  J.  Boyd  Espy  was 
Captain  of  Co.  I,  145th  Reg't.,  Pa.  Vol. 


ERRATA. 

Dr.  Thomas  R.   Kennedy,   named  on  page   13   as  present  June   20, 
1815,  died  in  1813. 

Ballantyne  on  page  240  instead  of  Ballentyne. 

1866  James  P.  Colter  on  page  280  instead  of  James  P.  Coulter. 
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ence on  American  college,  574-581. 

Elliott,   Charles,    71,   97-8,    102. 

Elliott,  William  A.,   221,  224,  228,   379,  380,   55 1. 

Ellis,  Dr.  A.  C,  205,  405,  429,  494,   525. 

Endowments,  Roberts  Professorship,  80,  102;  Kramer  Professorship, 
147,  l')8;  Bradley  Chair  of  Latin,  195,  207;  Kingsley  Professor- 
ship, 204;  Chamberlain  Bequest,  159,  198;  Alumni  Professorship, 
200,  227,  23  3;  Lucy  Lindley  Endowment,  223;  Francis  Asbury 
Arter  Professorship,  239;  Eliza  Kingsley  Arter  Professorship,  239; 
James  M.  Thoburn  Professorship,  239;  Half  Million  Endowment, 
250-3;  President's  Chair,  253. 

Enrollment,  in  1821,  49;  in  1833,  85,  99,  103,  113,  119,  l3l,  133, 
140,    158,    199,   205,   211.    217,   230,   240,   253-4. 

Erie  Conference.    lo5,    120,    195,   252,   349,   467,   488,   497. 

Expenses,  student,  27,  ^>9,   135,   149,  203. 

Faculty:  F.  C.  Morey,  230,  382;  Dean  Spaulding,  230,  382;  E.  A.  Smith, 
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230,  247,  254,  382-5;  H.  K.  Munroe,  230,  383;  C.  F.  Ross,  224, 
230,  239,  384;  A.  C.  Knudson,  239,  384;  F.  C.  Lockwood,  239, 
384-5;  R.  S.  Breed,  239,  254,  385;  G.  A.  MuKinger,  242.  385-6: 
H.  E.  Wells,  239,  241,  586;  C.  J.  Ling,  245,  388;  O.  P.  Akers,  242, 
388;  R.  E.  Lee,  389;  G.  E.  Snavely,  245,  389,  390;  C.  A.  DarliiiR, 
254,  390;  C.  E.  Hamniett,  390;  F.  G.  Henke,  391;  C.  E.  Decker, 
391;  S.  S.  Swartley,  391-2;  Karl  A.  Miller,  392,  572;  R.  C.  Ward, 
392. 

Finances,  15-18,  26,  35,  42,  43,  56,  80,  97,  103,  114,  116-7,  141,  148. 
195,    227,    238,    242,    244,    249-251,    253. 

Finney,  D.  A.,   123,   163,  450. 

Flood,  Dr.  T.  L.,   246,   249,  404. 

Ford,  J.  B.,  253,  585. 

Ford  Memorial  Chapel,  23  5,  23  7,  241,   249,   54  5,   58o. 

Founder's  Day,  247-8,  441. 

Fraternity  Houses,  217,  295,  3o2-3,  3l4,  316,  318-9,  327-8,  329. 

(}ary,  Hon.  James  A.,  140,  141,  l53,  445-6. 

Goff,  Dr.   M.   B.,   213,   215,   502-3. 

Greek  Letter  Societies:  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  291-9;  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  299- 
307;  Delta  Tau  Delta,  308-16;  Phi  Delta  Theta,  317-22;  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon,  322-8;  Alpha  Chi  Rho,  328-31;  Kappa  Alpha  Theta, 
331-3;  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  333-337;  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  337-340; 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta,  340-2, 

Gymnasium,  220,  226,  228-9,  233,  438. 

Hagerty,  Dr.  J.  H.,   150,  236,  479,   574. 

Hamnett,  Dr.  Jonathan,  109,  ll9,  134,  i57,  200,  213,  215,  244,  263, 
350-4,  574. 

Harris,  Bishop  M.  C,  4  70-1. 

Hartshorn,  O.  N..  l5o.  501. 

Haskins,  Dean  C.  H.,   507,   577,   581,   584-5. 

Haskins,  G.  W.,  200,  202,  21 5,  216,  280,  366-8. 

Heckel,  Dr.  E.  B.,  408,  5 16. 

Henderson,  Hon.  Harvey,  148,   l50,  183,  228,  404-5,  492. 

Henderson,  Judge  John  J.,   183,  242,  300,  405,  458,  550. 

Heydrick,  B.  C,  434,  5o9,  552-3. 

Heydrick,  Judge  Christopher,  145,  149,  262,  455. 

Hill,  Dr.  Moses,  193,  403,  478. 

Holliday,  Col.  C.  K.,  149,  526. 

Hogate,  Dean  E.  T.,  506. 

Honorary  Degrees,  25,  94,  123,  216,  585-6. 

Howe,  Dr.  F.  C,   521-3,   585. 

Howell,  Dr.  D.  W.,  4  79. 

Hulings  Hall,   208-10,   244. 

Hunt,  Sanford,   l5  5,   4  78. 

Hunter,  Dr.  William,  72,  141,  149,  l5l,  198,  3  56-8. 
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Hyde,  Dr.  A.  B.,  157,  207,  215,  363-5. 

Johnston,  Rev.  Rob't.,  15,  25,  26. 

Joint  Board  of  Control,  126,  196,  198-9,  216,  220-1,  251-2,  402-3. 

Kephart,  Judge,  460-1. 

Kingsley,  Bishop  Calvin,  109,  125,  134,  145-8,  194,  196,  198,  266-7, 
466-8,  488. 

Kinnear,  J.  W.,  4o5,  527-8. 

Library,  33,  34,  43,  46-9,  58,  63,  208;  catalogue,  48;  Alden's  Ideal,  49; 
placed  in  Bentley,  63;  reorganized,  208,  24  5;  new  buildings,  236- 
8,  527. 

Literary  Societies,  93,  102,  114,  123,  146,  205,  217;  Beth  Gimel  Lamed, 
255-7;  Allegheny,  257,  260,  262,  263,  265-6,  273-9,  284;  Philo- 
Franiclin,  257,  260,  262,  266-8,  275,  277,  279-280,  284;  sub- 
jects of  debate,  268-270;  secretary,  264;  libraries,  273-5;  prize 
contests,  2  78-281;  inter-society  relations,  281-4;  Biblical  Society, 
285;  Ossoli,  285-7;  Athenian,  217. 

Long,  Dr.  Albert  L.,   149,  473-4. 

Loomis,  President  George,  early  career,  15  5-6;  appearance,  156;  ad- 
ministration, 156-8,  191-2,  198-9;  Politics,  157-191,  192-4,  196-9; 
estimate,  200. 

Lowndes,  Gov.  Lloyd,  232,  4  49,  45 1. 

Luccock,  Nathali,  2l5,  216,  372-3. 

McKinley,  William,  228,  424,  446-8. 

McKinney,  Rev.  David,  61,  62. 

Madison  College,  69-72. 

Manual  Labor  System,  59,  8  5,  90-2,  98-9,  133,  566. 

Marvin,  Dean  Frank  O.,  505-6. 

Marvin,  Dr.  James,  157,  200,  358-60,  501. 

Martin,  Alexander,   148,   157,  500-1. 

Martin,  Hon.  B.  F.,   141,   l50,  208,  403,  451. 

Masons,  Western  Star  Lodge,  36,  3  7,  53. 

Mead,  David,  3,  83,  560,  562. 

Meadville,  settlement,  3,  4;  economic  status,  5,  105;  literati,  5,  83; 
the  "Black  Bear,"  75;  Torbett's  Hotel,  50,  ll9;  female  seminary, 
119;  population,  5,  105,  156;  support  of  college,  15-17,  120,  141, 
147,   157,  203,   229,   238,  253,   557,   570. 

Meadville  Arsenal,  21,  98. 

Meadville  Conservatory  of  Music,  216,  230. 

Meadville  Theological  School,  146. 

Messenger,  Crawford,  5,  13,  17,  20,  23,  36,  55,  256. 

Methodism,  in  American  education,  67-74,  193-4;  in  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, 82;  in  Meadville,  82-3,  196. 

Miles,  Dr.  J.  W.,  236,  405,  484. 

Military  training,  60-1,  156,  205-7,  218,  222,  232,  412. 

Miller,  Ephraim,  l5o,  502. 
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Milliken,  Dr.  B.  L.,  515-6,  5  72. 

Miner,  George  S.,  475,   543,  572. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  C.  B.,  479-80,  485,  550-1. 

Montgomery  Field,  250,  254,  439. 

Montgomery,  Dr.  J.  H.,  207,  215-6,  241,  368-72. 

Mumford's  Meeting  House,  82-3. 

Museums,  192. 

Nesbitt,  Dr.  S.  H.,  135,  479,  483. 

Newton  Memorial  Observatory,  23  3-4;  Capt.  D.  C.  Newton,   186,  23  3. 

Ninety,  class  of,  222,  544. 

Nutt,  Cyrus,  lOO,  106,  499-500. 

Oldham,  Dr.  W.  F.,   433,   471-2,   543. 

Organizations:  Christian  associations,  440;  department  clubs,  439-440; 

Delta  Sigma  Rho,  440;  Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  440;  The  Commons  Club. 

343;  Teutonia,  343-4. 
Original  Sermons,   141-2. 
Palmer,  Frederick,  434,  435,  523-4,  585. 
Perrin,  Dr.  J.  W.,  227,  230,  380-1,  434. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  238-9. 
Pickett,  Dr.  W.  C,  516-7. 

Pierpont,  Gov.  J.  H.,  106,  119,  l58,  226,  443-5. 
Pittsburgh  Conference  Journal,   7l,  98,   102,   108,   125,   127,    142-3. 
Pittsburgh  M.  E.  Conference,  69,   7  5,   120,  session  in  Meadville,  7  5-8; 

educational  committees,   102,   117,   121,  147;  alumni,  482-8. 
Prather,  Judge  T.  J.,  461-2. 
Preparatory  Department,  83-5,  139,  140,   i99,  205,  239-40,  242,   24S, 

254. 
Publications,   205,   226,   232-3,  275;  anonymous,   432;  Campus,  432-4: 

Literary  Monthly,  434-5;  Kaldron,  43  5,  "Allegheny  StoHet,"   43  5. 
Reynolds,  William.  113,  199,  233,  243,  258,  263,  277,  526. 
Richmond,   Hon.   H.  L.,   404,  450. 
Roberts,  Bishop  Robert,   7  5,  78,  81,  82. 
Ruter,   President  Martin,   68,    73,   79,   84-110;  early   career,   73,   85-9; 

presidency,  93-108;  personality,  103,  107;  mission  to  Texas.   108- 

9;  death,   109;  influences  on  curriculum,  410. 
Ruter  Hall,   141-4,  203,  235,  431. 
Science,  6l,   11 7,   118.   140,   192.  220,  252,  254. 
Shippen,  Dr.  Rush,  123,  478. 

Simpson,  Matthew,  72,  94,   106-7,   117.   122.   196,  345-8. 
Southworth,  Dr.  F.  C,  506-7,  586. 
Stephenson,  Dr.  F.  B.,  5  7  5. 

Student  Life,  9l,   119-20,  139,  144.   152,  205,  232,  248-50,  419-441. 
Sturdevant,  Paul,  530-1,  5  70. 

Tarbell,  Dr.  Ida,  208,  236,  406,  520-1,  545-50.  585. 
Temple,  Miss  Laura,  475,  543,  573,  586. 
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Thoburn,  C.  R.,  507. 

Thoburn,   Bishop  James  M.,    148^   150,   204,   248-9,   405,   468-70,   543, 
573. 

Thoburn,  Dr.  J.  M.  Jr.,  363,  481,  486,  493-4. 

Thoburn,  Jubilee,  248-9. 

Thomas,  F.  J.,  4  59. 

Thomas,  Dr.  J.  W.,  221,  239,   373-4. 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  9,  3  4,  3  5,  2  55. 

Thompson,  Arthur  W.,  374-9,  406,  416,  529-30,  554-6,  573. 

Tipton,  T.  W.,  446. 

Tuition,   17,  27.  62,  99,   114,  210,   227,  254. 

Twining,  W.  S.,  222,  414,  534-5. 

Weaver,  Col.  J.  R.,  179,  183-4. 

Wheeler,   Dr.    David   H.,    early   career,    213;   presidency,   213-8,    221-4; 
professorate,  218-21;  appreciation,  224,  memorial  tablet,  552-3. 

Whipple,  Wayne,  205,  519-520. 

Wilcox  Hall,  223,  226. 

Williams,  Dr.  W.  G.,  207,  213,  215-221,  5o6;  early  career,  218-9;  presi- 
dency,  219-21. 

Winthrop,  James,  25,  31,  4  3-4  7. 

Women,   admission  of,    196-7,    199;  dormitory,   204-5,   208-10. 

Worthington,  Judge  N.  E.,   149,  228.  451,  456. 

Woodring,  Dr.  T.  H.,  405,  484. 
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